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On Calico Printing. 

HY I>R. M. IHBIOLITia 
(Continued tram frtcv 17V-) 

nrntoo printiko. 

Indigo :• one of the oldest blue dyes known, anil lis* been used 
for several thousand years. It is prepared from several species of 
Indigoferas by extracting the fresh and dried leaves. East Iudia 
and the neighboring islands are the principal wunt of thi« valuable 
dye — only one kind, the I-.uis tinctoria, has been cultivated in 
France and the southern European countries, but it stands far hack 
in quality to the product derived from the India plants. The indigo 
as it is sent in the market, contains, besides the blue coloring matter, 
several other substances. An analysis of a French chemist, M.ChtV- 
reul, of Guatemala indigo, shows the following different substances: 

Indigotine, . 45 per cenlage. 

Gummy matters, . 12 " " 

Resinous " . . 36 " 

Carbonate of lime, . 2 " 

Iron and Alumina, . 2 " 

Sand, . 8 « - 

These quantities of course vary much in the different brands. 
The crude indigo has to undergo several processes before it is 
able to be fixed on the fibre. For wool dyeing and printing it is 
dissolved in strong sulphuric acid, and precipitated with suit and 
soda, thus forming a soluble substance, the sulphindigotie acid or 
sulphate of indigo. For cotton dyeing and printing it is prepared 
differently. The blue coloring matter which is insoluble in the ordi- 
nary solvents, has to be reduced to indigo white, which by adding 
different substances, becomes soluble and fit for applying on cotton. 
We have a great many reducing agents for tin- process: metals, 
metallic oxides, alkaline metals, sulphurets, phusphorets and arseuu- 
rets. For calico printing we mostly use tin. The indigo is reduced 
by a solution of stannate of soda and precipitated with an acid solu- 
tion of chloride of tin. The precipitate is a mixture of staniicous 
oxide and indigogen. 

The preparing and process depends of course on the various 
styles of printing. One of the oldest methods is the " Fayence print- 
ing," to produce blue designs on white ground. It is said to have 
been known in olden times in India, and was introduced in Europe 
at the beginning of the 18th century. The indigo is ground to a 
very fine powder and mixed with copperas and then printed by 
block or roller on the cloth. By applying milk of lime and cop- 
peras solution afterwards, the indigo blue is reduced to indigo white, 
which penetrates the fibre and changes again by action of oxygen 
of the atmopberic air to blue and gets insoluble. By printing the 
prepared indigo white directly on the cloth, the so-called (K-ncil blue 



a few years ago a new method of re- 



ducing and dissolving indigo. He mixes 20 11m. very finely pow- 
dered indigo with 5 gallons strong caustic soda, then adds 15 gallons 
hydrosulphite of soda, heats up to 165" F. and keeps it on this 
temperature for about 15 to 20 minutes. 

The hydrosulphite solution is prepared by treatiug bisulphite of 
soda solution in a closed vessel with grauulated zinc. After one 
hours standing an excess of milk of lime is added to the solution 
which precipitates the zinc salt The whole mixture is diluted 
wi:h some water and filtered or decanted. It is necessary that the 
whole operation should be carried out as much as possible with 
exclusion of air. 

This niPthod has not yet succeeded to replace the tin reduction 
which Is generally used in calico printing. A good indigo pulp 
ready for printing should contain : 

Ground indigo, . . 10 per centage. 

Dry caustic soda, . . 6 « " 

Tin crystals 8 " " 

Gum Senegal, . . 20 " " 

Water, . . • 56 

The preparation of this mixture is very simple. Finely ground 
indigo is heated with caustic soda solution and tin crystals. On 
adding muriatic acid to the mixture a combination of white indigo 
and stanneous oxide is precipitated which is washed and thickened 
with gum. 

Orpiment or sulphide of arsenic is very often used for reducing 
indigo, although the action only takes place at boiling heat.. The 
indigo is boiled with caustic soda or potash and the orpiment gradu- 
ally added ; after one hour's more boiling a little more caustic soda 
is add«d, allowed to settle and thickened with gum paste. An addi- 
I tioti of a little spirit* of turpentine is considered an improvement to 
the mixture. 

Cop|wras alone and together with orpiment arc also sometimes 
used for these styles. After printing, the pieces are dried in a warm 
room and then josscd successively through a bath of lime, copperas 
and soda three times. 

.Spirit printing, so-called, on account of the addition of tin spir- 
its,— a solution of tin in muriatic and nitric acid, to the colors gives 
several shades with dye stuffs — logwood, |ieach wood, persian ber- 
rii>, etc. These colors are nol ven fast, and llierefore nol Ul U- 
very well recommended. One of the fastest spirit colors is the black, 
which is a mixture of logwood and iron solution, thickened with 
starch. For cheaper gooils, this logwood black is frequently used. 
The logwood with an addition of a little copperas is boiled with 
starch and allowed to cool, when pcrnitrate of iron is added. The 
quantity of the latter is about one-tenth or the quantity of logwood 
liquor at 8° T. used. By addition of tin spirits to logwood liquor n 
purple color can be obtained, which, however, is not of » K° 
ity in bright 
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The pieces, printed with those spirit colors (also called fancy 
colon",) nrc dried in a warm room for a few days and then pa***! 
through water, whereby the color is fixed. 

Resists or reserves which are used in printing to prevent the 
clotli to accept the color are used, if the cloth shall be dyed after- 
wards, and some places in it to remain untouched by the color. 
These substances can be of different nature. We use bees wax, par- 
nUinc, mixtures of rosin and tallow, tallow and gum, copper salts and 
pi|ieclay, etc., which substances are printed on the cloth, thus pre- 
vent itijj the color to come in contact with the fibre. 

For mordant resists which are principally used in madder dye- 
in;; lo keep certain places white, the printer uses lime juice, tartaric 
nr citric acid. These substances, when printed on the mordanted 
i loth combine with the alumina or iron oxides on these places, where 
the resist is printed, to soluble salts, which do not accept the color. 

Copper salts and fatty substances, principally used for indigo 
resists, aro mixed together and printed on the places, which shall 
remain white or which shall produce lighter shades than the rest of 
the color. The resist mixture, either total or partial resist which is 
printed on the cloth, can also contain an alumina or iron mordant, 
in order to produce a new color by pausing it through a vat of mad- 
der, dyewoods, etc. 

For partial resists, printers use sometimes a little soft soap 
instead of fatty substances in combination with copper salts and 
thickening. For total resists a more solid matter is required, which 
is obtained by mixing brown sugar of lead and sulphate of copper 
with thickening. 

The pieces are afterwards washed and leave white or lighter col- 
ored designs on the cloth where the resist has been put on. 

Discharge styles are used in two different manners. We can 
first take the mordant off on certain places by printing with dilute 
acid, or acid mixtures; the places where the mordant thus was taken 
away remain white in dyeing. The materials used for this purpose 
are tartaric, citric, phosphoric, arsenic, oxalic acid, chloride of zinc, 
etc. It ought to bo understood, that only such acids can be taken 
in this process which do not injure the fibre or the rollers, and which 
are easily soluble in water. These ingredients are thickened with 
gum scuegal and pipe clay; for very heavy styles also British gum 
and flour. Another discharge can be obtained on the already dyed 
cloth. For indigo, we generally take chromic acid, chloride of iron, 
and the Mercers solution — a mixture of red prussiatc of potash 
with potash. For madder, generally chlorine is used. To obtain 
while designs on turkey rod, the places are printed with an acid 
inorduut and then passed through chloride of lime solution. These 
discharge agents can also at the some time contain a new mordant 
fur other colors. 

Printing with metallic colors is also a method of some value to 
the printer. A chemical action takes place on the fibre which pro- 
duces a fast and pretty bright color. Iron, manganese and chromium 
are the principle nietals for this purpose. Foi buff color, nitrate 
or sulpho-uitrate of iron is either padded on the cloth, or the cloth 
j* run through a moderate strong solution of above. The cloth is 
afterwards pawed through lime water or soda solution. If white 
design* on the iron buff should be required, some weak acid (oxalic 



or tartaric acid ) is printed on the cloth, which turns the iron oxide 
into a soluble salt and can easily be washed off. The so-called Prus- 
sian blue is obtained by padding the cloth with a solution of iron 
salts, and after drying, sweetened with lime water. Then the cloth 
is passed through a slightly acidulated solution of yellow prussialc of 
potash. To obtain white designs on the blue ground, caustic alkali 
mixed with thickening is printed on atid then passed through a weak 
acid solution, tartaric or oxalic acid. 

Manganese colors aro obtained by padding a thickened solution 
of chloride of manganese on the cottou; the cloth is then dried and 
passed through cold soda solution, which leaves the manganese mi 
the fibre in form of an insoluble oxide. Tin salts printed on this 
cloth, leaves white designs on a brown or bronze ground. 

Chrome colors are fixed on the cloth, by first padding with 
acetate of lead, then passing through carbonate of soda solution, 
and at last through bichromate of potash. A more orange shade 
is obtained by passing the yelluw through hot lime water. A mix- 
ture of chrome yellow with indigo will form a green color. Pig. 
ment colors are those which are only mechanically fixed on the cloth 
by means of albumen. For delicate colors like ultramarine, chrome 
green, (guignet green,) the printers generally use egg albumen, for 
darker colors (chrome yellow and orange, and iron ochre, etc.,) the 
blood albumen is used. 

Aniline colors are also sometimes fixed by albumen in combi- 
nation with gum tragacanth and sometimes starch paste and glue 
water. The colors are mixed with the thickening to a suitable paste, 
printed and dried. The albumen coagulates and leaves the whole 
color mixture in a perfectly insoluble state. 

(T» be continued.) 



Detcription of Dyestufft and Determination of their Commer- 
cial Value 

DV II. ENDEMANN, PH. D. 
(Orjrrlgnlea.1 
(('uBllnuod from page ISO.) 

It is only left now to mention those methods which are hosed 
upon the determination of the amount of certain chemicals, which 
are able to completely destroy the coloring matter. 

These methods are the easiest of execution, and for this reason 
much more frequently applied than those described before, though 
in point of reliability and accuracy they are excelled by many of 
the former. 

They are first based upon the assumption that concentrated 
sulphuric acid, tiigether with Nurdhausen oil of vitriol dissolve only 
the blue mid carhonize all other organic matter present. In how 
far this actually is the case has never been examined, and could 
only be proved by the treatment of all the constituents of indigo 
separately in a like manner, and examining the solution for oxidiz- 
able organic matter by the same method as the indigo is proposed 
to be tested. 

The danger of overrating the quality of the indigo is naturally 
greatest with those samples which are of poorer quality, and in 
which organic impurities abound. The substances pro|**cd for the 
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destruction of indigo blue are chlorine, chromic acid, ferricyanide 
of potassium and permanganate of |K>tash. 

According to fsehlumlicrgcr's method improved hy Penny, the 
. examination in conducted as follow*: 

A solution of potassium bichromate containing 7.66 grams of 
this salt in 1 litre is prepared. One cubic centimeter of thi» solu- 
tion will exactly destroy T J, gram of pure indigo blue or 10 e. c. of 
a solution of 1 gram of indigo in 1 litre of water. 

The sample of indigo to be examined is then carefully pul- 
verized and sieved through a bolting cloth, taking especial care, 
that anything remaining on the cloth is regrouud and sieved until 
the whole of the sample has pawed the cloth. After carefully 
mixing the sieved indigo a smaller sample L- taken, from which such 
quantity as is to be taken for examination can be weighed off 

One gram of this is then brought into a small porcelain dish 
and covered with 12 grs. of Nordhauaen oil of vitriol, it i* then 
stirred well by means of a glass rod and allowed to stand in a warm 
place for 24 hours, or a shorter time at a higher teni|»erature, which 
however, in no case should exceed 50° C. The indigo blue is here- 
by converted into a sulphonic acid, which is soluble in water. 
When the conversion is complete, water is added, and the solution 
thus produced ia filtered to remove certain extractive substances, 
which, during the following operations, would seriously interfere 
with the accurate determination of the blue. The residue on the 
filter must, after washing with water, be (lerfectly free from the 
blue dye, otherwise the conversion has been incomplete, which 
would necessitate the treatment of another new sample. 

The blue solution is then diluted to 1 litn* 100 c. c. of this 
we then measure out by a |>i|>ett« brought into a flask anil, after the 
addition of 10 c. c hydrochloric acid, art- gradually mixed with the 
eh n > mate solution. Tbli is contained in a burette to allow an ac- 
curate measurement of the volume of chromate solution required 
for complete oxydation of the indigo blue present. The point, 
when the oxydation is complete ia not easy to determine on account 
of the fact, that the solution of the chromium sesqtlioxide salts are 
green, and it frequently happens that in order to obtain an ac- 
curate result the operation is to lie repeated. The |«>iiil when the 
addition ef chromate solution is to be discontinued is marked by the 
disappearance of the greenish color of the fluid and tire iipp-arunce 
of an orange yellow shade. 

The uncertainty of accurate observance of the point of com- 
plete oxidation has been the cause, that other substances have been 
promised to be used in the place of the potassium chromate like 
potassium chlorate, but in this case the fluid must be hot if the re- 
action shall succeed, or potassium permanganate. That of the hitter 
no solution of standard strength can be kept has been mentioned 
Isefore, as well as, also the fact, that the strength of this solution 
has to be redetermined whenever it is to be used; instead, however, 
to determine its strength in the ordinary way by means of nu iron 
proto salt it is just as well and generally more convenient, to deter- 
mine its value ba*cd upon the titration of the pure indigo blue or 
some standard sample which U kept on hand for this purpose. 

Other and older methods on the same plan, like the use of 
chloride of lime solution, which has been abandoned on account of 



the unavoidable loss of chlorine. It would be useless to dcscrilic 
in detail, or even to mention. The reaction which takes place in 
all these cases consists in the oxidation of the indigo sulphonic acid 
to sulphsatanic acid. The reaction takes place with qualitative ac- 
curacy, a ease of not frequent occurence in organic chemistry. 
The following formula explains the process which takes place when 
the oxidation is produced hy bichromate of |>otash and hydrochloric 
acid. 

S (C, H. NO, 80,) -f 8 HC1 - Cr O, \ O, = 

M 

8 (C. H, SO,. 80.) + 4 H, 0 + 2 K CI + Cr, CI,. 

Of later propositions lo determine the value of indigo, two 
should be mentioned on account of superior accuracy, which may 
attained according to their authors. 

C. H Wolf pro|Hm-» to determine the <|imlity of an indigo by 
means of the spectroscope, in a manner which he has successfully 
applied for the qualitative determination of other substances, and 
which is based upou the determination of the |>oint of extinction of 
certain spectroscopic lines hy attempted change of the strength of 
a solution or the thickness of the layer which is examined. 

Houton-Lebi Uardiere's colorimetric method bos been con- 
siderably improved by the use of a colorimeter constructed by .1. 
Salleron, in Paris, and by the discarding of the use of Kurdhausen 
oil of vitriol, which is said to be the cause of the purplish shade, 
and the substitution of ordinary oil of vitriol as a Solvent 

Tut i tin, who reports on this method, gives the results obtained 
by him in testing several varieties of indigo as follows: 



Bengal, 


51.48 - - 71.40 per centage of indigotine. 


Madras, 


30.79 — 39.07 


M 


M 


Java, 


64.08 - b'7.05 


II 


M 


Vellore, 


44.46 - 49.22 


M 


■ 


Kurpah, 


61.27 


M 




(i [internals. 


65.62 


« 
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Oude, 


47.08 


M 


,( 


Nicaragua, 


53.17 — 64.34 
fr U b.co.u„«s.) 
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On the Vario 


us Azo Colors now 

HY JAX»I HTKBHINS 


Sold in Cc 

JK. 





Under the head of Azo-eolors, I would have understood th<*e 
bodies obtained by the union of a diazo coni]Kiund, us, for instance, 
diazobcnzol nitrate 'C, H, N, HNO, I with either an amine (as 
aniline C. 11, NH,), amide or phenol (a* carbolic acid ('„ ll 5 OH :. 

Uricss has shown that whenever one of these bodies cmc in 
contact with a diazo compound, they unite in such a way that the 
chromophor ( — N = N — ) is common to both ; also, (hat the color* 
so obtained are the redder the higher their molecular weight. 

Fur example, diazobenzol nitrate unites readily with an alka- 
line solution of phenol to form a yellow dye, viz: 

C, U, N, HNO, + C, H, ON» = C, H, H N — C, H, O B A Nj.N0, 
This reaction sliows how the chromophor — N N — , join* the two 
bodies together, forming one ; and this example may be applied "' 
nearly all the other colors, which 1 will describe as I f? ( ( w 

Keeping these points in view, it can readily Ik- xn>**° r " t1 "*' 
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easy it is to obtain the desired shades of color, provided you lake 
as your basis it com(N>uud of known composition and color. 

These point* being now clear, 1 will proceed to describe the 
various colors, each under its own group, and I think it will lie 
seen as I go uloiig how each color agree* with the ibofB itatcd rules. 

Among the first of these interesting comjsiunds, may Is- men- 
tioned ntnidoazotienzo]. This is obtainod by treating pure dinzo- 
ainidobenzol in alcoholic solution with a or \ its weight of ani- 
line hydr. -chlorate (C a II 4 NII 2 IR'l ), and allowed to rest for two 
or three days. 

The so-obtained dark brown solution U next mixed with water, 
which precipitates the amidonzobenzol in an impure state; it is 
then heated with a little hydrochloric acid, which separates it from 
all traces of diazoamidobenzol. The dark violet-brown needles of 
the hydrochlorate thus obtained (C, II 5 — N^N— V, !I 4 NH 3 . HCI ) 
arc rocrystallized several times from dilute hydrochloric acid and 
the base net free with ammonia, which is also purified by crystalliza- 
tion from alcohol. 

This compound may likewise be produced by the action of 
diazobcnzol-sulphate on an alcoholic solution of aniline hydrochlor- 
ate, or by passing a stream of nitrous acid through a warm solution 
of ailinc dissolved in alcohol. All these methods are leased on the 
interesting change of diazoamidobenzol to it* isomer amidoaznbeiizol, | 
viz: 



hJ n 



N, 



!" 



AMIIMUZXtltENZOI. 
j«. 1 

C Inh, n, 

CH, 

The amidoazobeuzol it a weak, monatomic base, of w hich its 
salts are decomposed by boiling with water. They are nuetly red 
or violet colored. In acid solutions they are intensely red, and 
are only sparingly soluble in water. Reducing agents, such as tin 
and hydrochloric acid, splits the base up, forming aniline (('„ H 4 
Nil,) and beta phenylenilianiine, viz: 



r 

I Nil 



C, I Nil, 

c.u s 



N, + 411 - C. H, NH, | BC.H.iNH.i, 



lly distillation with peroxide of manganese and sulphuric acid, 
chrome is formed. By heating equal molecules of amidoazolicuzol 
and aniline hydrochloratcs with double their weight of alcohol, 160° 
C, the hydrochlorate of a base ((', II ,j N,) is (brined, which is 
called Azodiphenyl blue. It is formed acconling to the following 
reaction : 

c. Inu, 



C.H, 



N, ~ C, II, Nil, = Nil, \ (',. II,, N, 



Although the amidoazobcnznl is a pretty dye, yet it has not 
till recently W'en employed in commerce, partly owing to ils insolu- 
bility in water and jxartly by its not adhering readily to the fibres 



impregnated with it. However, these difficulties have now been 
surmounted by a German chemist, who in his patent deserilxa u 
process for converting this tnwly into its sulpho-acid, thus rendering 
the dye both soluble in water and fast. 



History of Aniline Dyes. 

<<v>|i)rrl|rtii*J MM.— All rigfcu i 

BY P. PRUNIER, B. 8. 



I'nirrruation of the liaic Material. — The pulverization of the 
raw red is an important matter in different jmintfl of view. In the 
first place, it is important to have pulverized it as well as p<«*»ible 
in order that the dissolution of the red may be easily done, and as 
completely as possible. This substance is very difficult to grind, 
lieing deliquescent. According to the perfection of the mills, there 
can lie ground more or lean of this material, and with less dust lost 
and scattered over the workmen. We know, that mills, even the 
most perfect, always permit the escape, more or leas, of a small 
quantity of material in powder, which we can easily see is among 
the most dangerous. 

The manufacturers or foremen, charged with the control or 
the direction of these lactones, have a habit of recommending to 
the workmen to cover their mouths and noec* with a handkerchief. 
ThU precaution is not very efficacious, since this dust is hygromct- 
ric, and moistens the handkerchief, and little by little, charge it 
with this matter. The result is poisoning, or at least the devclopo- 
mcnt of painful ulcers on lips and face. 

Knglueers or chemists charged with the direction or superin- 
teudance of this work have sought to abolish this dangerous 
operation of grinding, and consequently the casting of the material 
coming from the retorts, whence arises the necessity of pulverization. 

We have succeeded in avoiding this dangerous operation by 
hydration, which can be easily worked in the new apparatus of 
which I have spoken, and which will be described farther on. 

JUw red is, then, when once pulverized, purified hy one of the 
following operations, or, to speak more correctly, transformed into 
hydrochlorate of rosanilinc and then crystallized. 

(Tobemntinoed.) 



Chlorozone. 

II Y M. KMILE LB FRANC. 

The Textile Colohist has last year reported the discovery of 
chlorozone as a new bleaching agent, superceding chloride of lime in 
quality, economy and simplicity. 

These claims of the patentee have been verified and tested prac- 
tically iu this country to a certain extent. Parties having used it 
carefully and comparatively assert its superiority over chloride of 
lime. Apparently, this lost ingredient seems cheaper in figuring the 
first cost without estimating the beneficial reaulw, *uch as softness, 
pure whitoneBB, unaltcrability and labor-aavliig produced by chloro- 
zone. Hut having personally tested the material and calculated on 
the relative results, we do not hesitate to admit that chlorozone sur- 
passes the chloride of lime whenever a fine bleaching is required. Be- 
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sides lite derided advantages of various qualities over the old 
process, in the production or mellowness Hid stability of the bleach, 
especially in rot Ion, which chloride of lime so often renders harsh 
and changeable under atmospheric influences, clilornionc offer* the 
important suppression or the tedious and injurious preparation of 
chloride bath. 

Frequently imperfect manipulation and proportion in chloride 
baths create defect* and Inferiorities in goo<l* which are not always 
accounted for. Mill-owners or managers are not always able to con. 
trol the preparation in its right condition; roughness or thought loss- 
ncss of an operative cause* often great imperfection* In the products. 
Hence, losses and dissatisfaction. 

This dependence and risks are removed hy chlorozone. It comes 
to the blear hiog-rouni in a clear liquid form and which only requires a 
simple dilution in a given volume of water. Generally, the linth is 
made of one part of chlorozone to fifty parts of water. At 10 cent* 
per pound it will cost about 4 cent per gallon ; but as the bath can he 
u*cd once again, the price may be reduced to J cent per gallon of liquor. 
On this base of cost tin' chloride of lime bath may appear consider- 
ably cheaper, but if the saving, labor and surplus qualities are esti- 
mated as an offset, chlorozone will he found the cheapest in the long 

The philosophy of chlorozone rests on true principles. It is con- 
stituted from a combination of tin- oxigeneated elements of the air, 
called ozone, with alkaline agents similar to those entering in the 
growth of vegetable flbre*. 

Ozone is a disinfecting and discoloring agent which being com- 



On Mordants.* 

It Y l\ P Ktl NI K R, ft. S. 



with alkaline basis saponifies intercellular matters, and peue- 
ftttCI into the li lament. Its power is not destructive, as the hyper- 
chlorure generated violently by evolving through lime. It is fortify- 
ing, and the tenseness of the tibrc acquires mere than it Iowa by the 
contact. UrittleneBs and harshucss of fibre are produced by decay or 
crystallization or albuminous mailers combined with silica. The ox- 
idation of air acts on fibrous material bleached by chloride of lime 
as it does on lime water. It creates with the astringent sail a 
various coating or calcium, the well known metal. Ilencc, the 
various defects invisibly attached to fabrics, which have net been 
radically freed from deposits, and the discoloration worked in by time. 

No such destructive operation can take place in the bleaching by 
chlorozone, for the simple reason that there is no element for oxidiza- 
tion nor deposits of salt in its composition. 

This composition is compounded from ozone, chloridric acid and 
alkalies brought in combination by air pumps aud injectors under 
heat.. The process requires a special apparatus ami a certain skill in 
chemistry to conduct it successfully. 

There was one at the Paris Exposition hut its object being not 
well understood, no great attention was paid to it. 

New things, though excellent they may be, are naturally slow to 
make their roads in the industrial spheres. They have to displace 
old interests aud routines, often prejudices. This hard task can only 
be accomplished through expensive and difficult mediums, otherwise 
the best thing dies in obscurity, like many other valuable discoveries 
having not the adequate power to draw the attention of a busy world. 
It is in the spirit of progress and in the interest of its readers that 
the Tkjctiu! Colokibt brings forth again the practical facta at- 
tached to this remarkable product. 

In order to satisfy manufacturers interested in the test of chloro- 
zone, we insert in the samples of practical dyeing department of this 
edition, a specimen of ramie bleached by this new agem. See recipe 
No. 12. Cotton samples In our next number. 



This name is to-day given to a whole series of double sulphate*, 
but when the word alum is not accompanied by a qualification, that 
is to sav, when thin word is employed alone, without adding to it 
the name of the metallic I wise, which it may contain, it is, then, 
always sulphate of alumina and potash, which we ■lull In l1wa%llll|l . 
pf which we wish specially to speak in this article. 

It is the most important of this series of salts nod is the 
ground of n considerable commerce. The dyer ami printer want it 
every day. It is also uatd for a multitude of works. It is hy mil- 
lions of pounds Ihat this salt is yearly manufactured, beside the 
large quantity found around some volcano*. 

As alum is being manufactured on a grand scale in ttlnmst nil 
manufacturing centres, and being found in nil the druggists, even 
in the most iinimtsirtant towns, it is more econ icnl for the consu- 
mer to buy than to manufacture it ; we will not therefore treat par- 
ticularly the fabrication of this product- 
ion n-i it is very important for the dyer and printer to have it 
as pure as tsissible in certain cases, and for special shades, we will 
say a few words with respect to it, and lit the same time remain 
within the limit of this article, and give only that information 
which may interest the dyer and printer. 

Commercial alum always contains more or less iron, which, 
although it should he present in greater quantity than we 
ordinarily find it, is not noxious in the making of blacks, or even 
of brown colors, since the iron (onus the base of almost all the 
black and brown shades. 

Hence, we will easily understand that on alum too much char- 
ged with iron, cannot possibly Im> employed for certain clejir mid 
lively colors, such as yellow, crimson, orange, green, etc , and in 
pro|K>rtiou to the absence of iron these shades will he pun- and lively. 

The table, which is subjoined, indicates the colors obtained 
with litis*- of aluniine as mordant, eompaccs them with those with 
Imsc of iron, anil shows the importance which the dyer, printer, and 
manufacturer should attach to the choice of alum, and to its purifi- 

cuti in order to obtain pure shades in the Rcrioa of the above 

named colors. 



Logwood . 
Hoi/il wood . 
Hjrpi-niie '* 
Snpan " 

Batwood . 

Camwood 
Sunders . 
Fustic . 
QtMroitRMi 

Persian berries 
Kuslct 
Woad . 
Cochineal 
Mmldvr 



nv M.mtNA. 



wine, 

crimson red. 



.lull i 



Hart. 

brown purple. 

it *l 

dink violet. 
.. 

brown red. 



irbl yellow. 



crimson osl. 
dull rafli 



•i\«/f tsj rwt iu-iiic lit CaindMi 
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We Mil easily detect if oluui is or is nut free from iron, by addi- 
tion of a solution of yellow pruasiate of (stilish, which i»n<« a blue 
coloration, which shows that it contains inm in more or less quantity. 

I will give processes U» purify alum, cither the commercial 
article or to manufacture a pure one, this in case some of our 
nailers might have difficulty ill buying any pure enough for 
particular use. 

(To be continue!.) 



Verviers. 

WOOLEN ANIl CLOTH DY1* FOR MKNM WEAK. 
( P. PHI-NIK*.) 
(• oDlinarJ tan 1M.) 
nULI UltKY. 

100 II*.. wool. Ilt.il ."JO minute* the following in a water bath : 
Tin crystals, . . . 3 llw. 

Tartar 5 " 

After which add : 

Cochineal, . . . . 1 ( " 
Bufl again for 20 miuutes. Add again, little by little, a solution of 
about a third of a jujund of artificial indigo or of aniline blue-black. 

PEA.M. GREY. 

100 lbs. wool. Boil 30 minutes in a water bath : 

Sulphate of alumina , . . 4 lbs. 

Salubourg vitriol, . . 2 " 
Add, little by little, a decoction of 

Logwood h •' 

Alld afterward.-) : 

Tin crystal*, Jths lb. (say 7 oaO 

DAJUC Pl.fM (pmtNF.) 
1(H) llw. wool. Boil one hour in water: 

Aim ."i Id- 

Tin crystals, ... 21 " 
After rinsing, dye with: 

Logw.Kxl M «' 

Ill.ACK-Ht..\f-K. 

loO llw. wool. Boil in water for two hourx: 

Kallzbuurg vitriol, . . fi lbs. 
Turtiir, . . . 4 " 

Dye with : 

LiOfWWd 40 - 

Sumac 10 M 

Poetic, .... 4 •• 

BLACK, 

This process admite of dyeing wool ami cotton (mixed goods') 
in the same Imlh. 

KM) lit*, goods. Mordant at a temperature of only from 85° to 
105' F, in the following bath for three hours: 

Acetate of soda, . . . 6 lbs. 
Stlubuurg vitriol, . . 4 " 
After a rest of a few hours, dye at a temperature of from 120" 
hi 140" P. in a decoction of: 



Logwood 40 llw. 

Fustic, . . . . 5 " 
After exhausting, draw off the hath, ami add : 

Bichromate of potash, f tins, (say 7 ozs.) 
(H»Btttatiaaaa> 

Process for Bleaching Textile Vegetable Fibres. 

The method generally employed for bleaching textile fibres, 
j and especially for linen yarns ami cloth, consists in first dissolving 
away the glutinous matters and other impurities contained in the 
fibre by boiling with an alkaline lye, in order to prepare them for 
the treatment with chlorine which is to follow. In this latter pro- 
cess, the bleaching properly so-called, the fibres are submitted to 
the action of chlorine baths, concentrated at first, and then gradu- 
ally becoming weaker, and alternating with sours of muriatic or 
sulphuric aeitl and with lyes of soda. The special object of the 
sours is to set at liberty the chlorine which remains in the fibrin, 
and to neutralize the lime combined with the hyjsichlorous aeitl, 
whilst the alkaline lyes neutralize the acids in the tissues, and thus 
prevent their destructive action. During these operations the goods 
are washed with the largest possible quantity of water, ami are thin 
' laid out on the grass in order to obtain a pun white by combining 
the action of light with that of the chemical reagents. 

This process offers various inconveniences: it requires large 
1 quantities of water anil of chemicals; heat is needed ; the first out- 
lay Li heavy, as well as the cost of chemicals and fuel, and both 
much time and much labor are consumed. Moreover, the exposure 
on tho grass, which is necessary for the production of a pcrlcct 
white, cannot lie carried on all the year, and the chlorine Initio 
have little efficacy in the winter. 

In order to remove these defects, M. ('. Bey rich, of Arusdorf, 
in .Silesia, hits devised a process which depends on the three follow- 
ing points: Hypochlorite of lime I chloride of lime i, combined with 
j oxalic acid or oxalate of potash, powsscs blenching properties de- 
cidedly more energetic than when alone, or than when in contact 
with other acitls. Oxalic acid or oxalate of |MjUish does not attack 
the fibres mi strongly as the other acitls previously employed in 
bleaching. In presence of oxalic aeitl, or of oxalates, the vegetable 
matters which in the ordinary process have to be removed Itciorc 
tbe bleaching can begin, do not interfere. 

According to Bey rich, a part of the oxalic aeitl combine* with 
the lime of the hypochlorite dissolved in the water, setting tin- hypo- 
chlorou* acid at lilierty. ami the latter, by reason of its instability, 
is quickly decomposed into chlorine ami oxygen, which in the nas- 
cent state has a very energetic action. This action is nut interfered 
with by the foreign organic matters, which in the tiki process hail 
to be first removed; another portion of the oxalic aeitl acts probably 
upon the fibres, ami in virtue of its solvent power frees iticin from 
glutinous mutters. 

The application of this process is carried on under variable 
conditions, according to the nature of the cloth ami to other circum- 
stances. The general way of working is as follows: The cluth is 
treated for five or six hours in a bath of chloride of lime mixed 
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with oxalic acid; tin- length of tlx- process dc|wnd* mi the nature 
of the goods. The lowest temperature of the hath is RIMiH 0 F.and 
the highest H'-TV? F. The good* are then rinsed with care, and 
treated with a weak solution of sulphuric acid ; thin operation mnv 
|Hiwil>|y be eventually suppressed. It U nut advisable to add to the 
chlorine l»uth all the oxalic acid at once, and to plunge in the goods 
very rapidly, because the chlorine and the oxygen, liberated by the 
oxalic arid, act nrnst energetically at the very moment of their dis- 
engagement. At the end of a certain time, the remiinnt of the 
oxalic acid in added. The weak sulphuric sour used after the chlor- 
ine ha-. . ha- ii .t me i. Ij (I r it- ohji , t to -i i frei the hyps !.l «< iu 
aciil nlisorhed hy the ti.-vue ami to render it active, hut also t«< trans- 
form into gypsum the lime embedded in the cloth, iu the Matin of 
carbonate and hypochlorite; this gy|isiun docs not injure either the 
whiteness or the lustre of the cloth. After being taken through the 
sours, the cloth is rinsed, then |iassed into an alkaline lye to neutra- 
lise any arid still clinging to the fibre, and then calendered. 

These oiioTstionji are repcat<-d more or lew fnipii ntly with 
weaker and weaker baths, according to the kind of good* under 
treatment, until a perfect white Li obtained. 

After the second lye, it is well to place the good* for sonic days 
on the gram; this preserves the texture and heightens the whiteness. 

This exposure should only take place after the alkaline liath, 
or the effect produced will be contrary to what is intended. This 
process suits for all linen and hempen goods ; raw cottons and very 
greasy fibres should first be boiled with soda, but the bleaching 
then takes place very rapidly.— Afoniteur rf« Fil» H Tiunu. 

Dyeing and Scouring of Garments. 

(Contlnnts] fmta p*c* 18V.) 

Sulj-hur is used in lxith forms, either in vapor or in liquid; the 
first form is the cheapest, but must be used more carefully. 

With the process by sulphurous vapor the articles are put into 
a box called mufroir, of a proportional size to the quantity of 
goods to tie bleached ; they must be put in the box while still wet, 
and arranged in such a manner as to allow the sulphurous vapor to 
go easily through the articles. 

The sulphurous vapor is produced by the combustion of sul- 
phur in such a part of the box, as In guarantee against risk of 
firing the good*, and with still more caution they arc protected by 
some wire cloth close enough to allow the sulphur smoke, hut not 
the flanie, U) come into contact with the articles. The sulphur- in 
burning forms, by combustion with the air, a gas, atul discontinue* 
to burn when it funis no more oxygen tor its combustion. The sul- 
phurous vapor formed, fills the box and reacts un the colors of the 
goods, the duration of this operation is Usually from 4 to (i hours. 

By the bleaching in liquid, we use- u solution iu water, of the 
sulphite or of hyposulphite of soda added to mime arid to liber- 
ate the «nlphurou* gas which is contained in those salt*; but lib neb 
ing with sulphurous vapor is the most economical. 

Home other compounds an- supposed to have a bleaching jKiwer, 
but having experienced some of them, and not finding satisfac- 
tory results, we think they may not Ik- sufficiently reliable to get a 
place in this article. To bo raaOlMi I 



Cyanogen and its Compounds. 

BY PROF. J. P. Klxm. 
iCuiiUftiied from 191.) 

As we progress we come to cyanides known by certain prefixes, 
which, though not changing the substance determine its das*. We 
have what is nil lei I metallic cyanide, atul as one time is as good as 
another I will discuss this "prefixed cyanide" in this letter. 

As the most of my reader* are aware, cyanogen is a sort of 
monad radicle, forming, like CI, Br, and I, a serh* of salts typified 
by the formula M'Cy, M"Cye, M"'Cv„ M"Cy„ Of these the most 
imjHirtant is |K>tassium cyanide, which can be firmed by passing 
nitrogen over a mixture of red hot carbon and jHitassium i-arimiiatc : 

K, CO, -f 4 C + H, = 3 KON + 8 CO. 
This salt Is also produced by heating potassium ferrocyanide either 
alone or mixed with potassium carbonate. Most of the metallic 
cyanide* can be prepared by the action of hydrocyanic acid upon 
the oxides and hydroxides of the metals by double decomposition. 

Again, the cyanides have a remarkable tendency to form 
double silts, such, for instance, as the double cyanide of potassium 
and silver, KCy, Ag Cy. Of these double cyanides a certain num- 
ber are decomposed by the action of a mineral acid yielding free 
HCy and salts of the acid : 

KCN. AgCN - aUNO, = K. NO, + AgNO - 'MCS. 

Other double cyanides do not decompose in this manner by the 
action of the mineral acids; the heavy metal 1 have been unable to 
detect by the ordinary reagents, and no HCy is evolved. Thus the 
double cyanide of potassium and iron, 4 KCy. Fc Cy,, when acted 
upou by aciils, exchanges its potassium for hydrogen, but the iron 
is not removed : 

K, Fe Cy, + 4HC1 - H, Fe Cy, + 4KC1. 
PuUaluia I tr... jiniJc. II jdrofcrrocyuilc Arid. 

Thus the group Fe Cy, is generally regarded as an arid radicle, 
and a large number of its salts are known. — 

In order to make my theory more comprehensive, I will enu- 
merate a few, which in the same manner we have, therefore, the 
following as the principal comjKiuud* : 

Fcrrocywiiiies, . . M,' Fe, Cy„ ISM' Cy. Fe, Cy, 
CoUlticyanides, . . M,' Co Cy. 4M' Cy. Co Cy, 
Cobultocyanidei, ■ ■ M,' Co, Cy„ = «M' Cy. Co, Cy, 
Msiiisanocyanidcii, . . M,' Mn Cy, a 4M' Cy. Ha Cy, 
Munganicyanideii, . it,' Ha Cy,, — CM' Cy. Ma, Cy, 

("hroiiiijcy»iii<bn, . . 11/ Cr Cy, — 411' Cy. Cr Cy, 
Cliromicyanidcs, . M,' Cr, Cy„ = 6M' Cy. Ct, Cy, 

PlalinocjaniUM, . . M,' Pa Cy, 2M' Cy. Pa Cy, 
Palhilicyutiide., . . M/ Pal Cy, W Cy. Pat Cy, 
The must important of which of thi*c coni|>oiinds are the fcrroey- 
anides and fcrroeyanidc* of potassium. 

Potassium ferriK-yanidcs — known ordinarily ns yellow prussiate 
of potash— is prepared on a large scale by fusing refuse animal 
matter, such as horn |>arings, leather scraps, Ac, with erode potas- 
sium rarUmate and iron filings. This salt is also formed when a 
ferrous salt is added to a solution of isitassium cyanide: 
BK Cy f Fe 80, - K, F c Cy, f K, SO,. 

Potassium ferrocvanidu crystallines in large i« l,t ' > v " w <r ;*~ 
. , . , ■ -..,« the ex|switi«ii 

tals belonging to the quadratic system, and baV'l- 
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K 4 Fe Cv„SOII,. Solutions of ferric salts proline* in an aqueous 
solution of potassium ferrocyanide* a deep blur precipitate of ferric 
ferrocyanide or Prussian blue : 

8K, Fe Cy, + SFe, CI, = SFe, Cy, 8Fe Cy, + I2K CI. 

I'naMUn hl-jc. 

Soluble lerroeyanide* are tlntn a very delicate test lor the presence 
of ferric salts, and eemvenicly, ferric sails are used to detect ferro- 
cynuides, and also cyanide* by the simultaneous addition of a ferrous 
salt iSchcefc*' test for prus*ie acid). 

Potassium ferrocyanide, — red prusaiate of potash, — is prepare*! 
by pasning chlorine into a solution of the ferrocyanide i 
SK, Fe Cy, + CI, = K, Fe, Cy„ + 2K CI 

The ferrocyanide forms large prismatic crystals of a dark red color, 
soluble in water. Ferric mtltM give a brown coloration with fcrri- 
r vanities, while ferric salts give the blue precipitate of Tiiridiull's 
blue i Fcj Cy , , t Ag). The nitro-pru*side* arc salt* of the general 
f .rmula M,' Fe."Cy, NO obtained by the uctiori of nitric acid upon 
the ferro- and ferri-e^yanade*. 

When I Ix-gan this series, I thought but little need be said to 
cover the whole ground, but I find the subject as yet but fairly 
begun, hence will forbear further discussion until the next number. 
The science of chemistry illustrates many astonishing facts. 

(TotieconUnucd.1 

On Dyeing Anthracene Blue. 

BY M. 0QBTAV1 DHLOBY, 
Anthracene blue give* the following shades' on cotton prepared 
with the following mordants; 

Alumina, . grevish violet. 

Iron, . . dull blue. 

Chrome, . . . violet blue. 

Tin, . . . reddish violet. 
The best fixing ng?nt for authrai-ene blue, which in dyeing 
gives the most solid and the brightest shades, is the acelo-nitrate of 
chrome. Jievcrthcli**, to obtain deep blues, the intervention of an 
iron mordant is necessary. On mordanting, for instance, in nitro- 
sulphate of iron or in black liquor at :i° B., anil after fixing 
and washing, mordanting again in aceto-nitrate of chrome at 4° 
It., wo obtain by dyeing with anthracene blue shades which 
may be compared to the heaviest indigo blues. 

The aceto-nitrate of chrome, which is not mentioned in any 
manual of chemistry, is easily prepared by treating a mixture- of 
bichromate of potash ami uitric acid with a mixture of glycerine 
and ace tic acid It Ls also obtained by means of nitrate of chrome 
and acetate of potash. 

Dyeing with anthracene blue require* particular precautions, 
and failure depends often on cause* apparently very trilling. The 
effect of calcareous salt* present in natural waters is always felt <li«. 
advantageeiusly. Therefore waters charged with carbonate or sul- 
phate of lime must always be- perfectly correcteil by suitable im-jins. 

The addition to the dye bulh of a little soap ami caustic soda 
remarkubly assists the ojieration, though an exevs* of alkali is al- 
ways injurious. The soup and the caustic lye (the hitter at H) 5 B.) 
ought to lie added in equal weights, and in such pro|>ortioiis that at 



the temperature of 140* F. the color of the bath may bo a blue, 
slightly inclining to a violet. 

Anthracene blue in alkaline solutions lwgina to dye at 140° F-, 
the tenijKTature at which the goods ought to be entered. Brighter 
shadea may, indeed, be obtained by enuring at from 185° to 1!)4° 
F., but there is then considerable risk of unovenue*, a defect 
i which it is difficult to ovoid, even by adding the coloring matte r in 
successive proportions. 

The o|K-ration of dyeing may Ik- prolonged with advantage to 
three hours duration, raising the teiii|>e-raiurc gradually in forty- 
live minute* from 1 llt J F. to a boil. The latter temperature, it 
is true, if thus prolonged, deprive* the shades of a little of their 
brightness, but in return it is very favorable to the fixation of the 
color. 

The blue-violet obtained with the oi-eto-nitrate of chrome may 
be turned to a depicted blue by a passage through an alkaline Imth. 

The shades dyed with anthracene blue resist atmospheric inllu- 
eiu-cs much Intter than indigo blue*. Concentrated acids turn 
them to a reddish viole-t, and alkalies convert them to a greenish 
blue, but simply washing with water restores the primitive shade 
without apparent impoverishment. Chromic acid destroys them 
rapidly ; nitric acid degrades them, leaving a characteristic green- 
ish shade. The alkaline hypochlorite* discharge them slowly, but 
if o mineral acid is added the action is as rapid as on indigo blue*. 

BltKi fixed with aceto-nitrate of chrome upon cotton previously * 
well oiled, and sulise/picntly hcati-d for two or three hours in a weak 
soap-lye at a pri-ssiire of three atmosphere* in a close-d boiler, are of 
a remarkable beauty and fastness. 

One of the most remarkable |«-euliarities of anthracene blue, 
pointed out by M. Prud'hommc, is that it is reduced in alkaline so- 
lution^, like indigo. By taking advantage of its sparing solubility 
in water, and of its tendency to form lime-lakt*, we may contrive 
to set an anthracene blue rat, either with nine and soda or with hy- 
dnwidpbite of sodu. The few experiments which I have made in 
this direction, following the indications of MM. Kocchlin and Pnid'- 
homme, are far from having given such favorable nwults as dyeing 
with mordants, and I do not U-lie-vc that this process is likely to 
come into use- in our dye-house. 

The method just de*crilatl, whilst giving very good results in 
|s>iiit of the variety, beauty ami solidity of the shade* obtained, pre- 
sents in practice, in addition to its great cost, practical difficulties 
which have causes I me lo lay it aside. Still, convinced that further 
researe-he* will secure for this new coloring matter a brilliant future, 
I have considered that it would not lie uiiinteri*ting to make known 
the novel facts which I have observed. — Hulli-tin .W. luilxut. ile 

PsjetiDOPUllrTRIXE is a further oxidation product of pnrpurine, 
and occurs alon« with it in madder. It forms brick-red, needle, 
shaped crystals, which dissolve in alcohol with a red color. With 
ammonia it yields pscudopurpurine, and when heated it Ls decom- 
posed, yielding pnrpurine. Another orange-colored substance met 
within miulder is regarded as a hydrate of purpurine. fly the re- 
duction of pnrpurine and pscuilnpurpurine we obtain yellow xanthro- 
purpurine, which occurs in madder ready formed — Mutter Zeilang. 
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«aT Ma. Max Osaka • ou' (ieawral A(wM *ir Ih* Kaalara Stalaa, .1 *.i 



Our articles on the subject of Technical Education, in tin- post 
year, have attracted the attention of our very able cotenqiorarv, the 
Farber Ztitung, who, after quotingourobservations.says: "Wedtnire 
to state here, that the above, with a slight modification, Li what we 
have said six yearn ago of Textile Coloring Schools, anil of the 
fundamental principles for such schools." W« ask for no better 
advocate of the system than Dr. Reimann, for no man in Europe 
or elsewhere, knows better the necessity for such school*, and it is 
pleasing to see that his advice Li being followed, and school* estab- 
lished. We we on all sides in Europe, a remarkable interest is 
taken in the instruction of pupils in the beautiful art of dyeing. 
In England there arc already many schools in successful oiaTation, 
and in Austria the good work has been well begun. France mid Ger- 
many are never slow to give the rising generation a lair technical 
cducatiou. In fact all advanced nations wisely recognize the fact 
that to make a people truly independent, education — practical 
education must become the peculiar care of all nations wishing to 
attain lo, and permanently hold a desirable position in the manu- 
facturing world. Considering the necessity in a young country like 
ours for a thorough knowledge of textile art, accompanied by scien- 
tific acquirements, we fee) that it is our duty to impress the neces- 
sity of this question of Tcrtilc Education, and more os|weially for 
those who resolve to pursue as a profession the beautiful art of 
dyeing. It is, in fact, the duty of the State to assist in the founda- 
tion and support of such schools by charter and endowment, ou the 
simple principle that they who represent this people should act 
for the benefit of the people, and surely there is nothing that 
so advances their I test interests as a pre-emineiicy in textile 
art and manufacture. We have what are called Polytechnic 
schools; but are they polytechnic? No, theirs is a misnomer in- 
deed. They are inundating the land with civil engineers who 
graduate to no purpose ; mechanical engineers thut are seldom 
mechanical, and the greater part of these seeing no pros|ieet from 
their profession, sink into usefulness of lens pretentious name, or 
proudly starve with bitterness upon their lips as they think of their 
time and money sacrificed to empty ambition. When will things 
be what they are called? 



Tin: Moiu.iiN puixjkks* of the beautiful art of dyeing is some- 
thing to lie wondered at, us well as admired, when we consider in 
what it short lime it lin> sprung up. For ccnturii-* the field was oc- 
cupied by dye woods; and even in this enlightened day there are to 
he found dyers who persistently try to maintain their superiority to 
aniline color. But, it is not in the imwer of antiquated pre judice to 
impede the advance of a system of dyeing which has already proved 
its immense advantage over former practice, and had its merits 
acknowledged everywhere. And this is not all ; for chemistry, 
with all its critical powers of investigation cornea to its aid, and 
advocate* its MUM in a manner that leaves no doubt of still more 
astonishing developments of its iutriusie value to art. Yet there 
are still some people of little faith in the merits of aniline colors, 
notwithstanding J as then- are, and always have been, men so stolid 
in judgment and obstinate in the maintaining of byc-goue teach- 
ing that nothing which science could develop, or practical effort 
educe, could wring from them the relinquishment of their life-long 
favorite mode of dyeing. Such |>eople are sure to be left in the 
back ground as a punishment for their pertinacity. And so ob- 
stinate are they that they will not even subscribe to or read any 
paper or book which might enlighten them in the least. It is a 
pity that men of experience, and in other things, of good judgment, 
should thus put their hands before their eyes, so to s|>cak, and refuse 
to read, least they might be convinced, lint even in this there is a 
consolation, in as much as the obstinate unbeliever! are very few, 
and in the natural course of events, even they will leave this pro- 
gressive world, and be but little missed. 

Wi; tt'll.l. shortly commence the semi-monthly issue of a 

supplement, to be culled Tub Dkmi.xivo ani> Wbavimi FAsnioN 

Monitor. The iiceisasnry machinery is erected, and the beat 

designers to be found in this country engaged, so that we will be 

able to present our own original designs instead of waiting for 

those of Europe. Our intention is to furnish from H to 12 drafts 

each issue, accoiu]Kiiiicd by full and explicit directions t;>r weaving 

and finishing wissimeres, cloaking*, coatings, overcoatings, dress 

g.Kjds, -hawls, and fancy cotton goods. 

Annual Subscription *40. OU 

Semi-annual 

(Jiiarterlj 

Monthly 

One Copy o.UU 

We will also prepare special designs to order, charged fl>r ac- 
cording to style of work. Address, 

IHxitiWNO ami Wbavimi Fashion Mo.mtok, 
I)u. M. Frank, Manager, 

717 Saiisom Stric t, Philadelphia. 



2-1.00 
19.00 
K.00 



It is ft.BAHINO to see how much more intenrt is taken now 
than formerely in the subject of dyeing in this country as well as In 
Europe. In Austria the dyers have had a conference ; and in 
many place* school* are established for instructions in dyeing. 

theoretically and practieallv. lien' in America, a* 

--'-vc 

to. We do 



the interest has improved; but we still lack the* ^T** 
which a community of dvers would Is- sure to gi^' 0 r>M 



not despair of that rfcwrfciufarsn, however. 
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to*" W €• huii' frequently been asked why we fire the name, of Ihr 
makers nl' the aniline and dye .tuff, we use when publishing the rerapes in- 
ruinjuiiiying our insets. The retain i»: We ran speak with authority for 
those we actually lent ; where, aniline" and dyestuffs of the same color, 
hy other 6rm», may bl equally good, but when treated ae- 
. our reeipe, may not giro similar results. In giving the name of 
.nafarturcrs, therefore we would not be ihuught partial to them. 
Each ha. hi. own mode of producing desired effect, with hi. own dye .luff.. 



well, leave 




lo. L 

SCARLET OS COTTON. 

SO lb*, yarn. 

Lay down over night in 18 lbs. Sumac, wring at 
2nd bath of Oxy-MurnUe of Antimony 2° T., 
lay for i hour, wash in two waters, wring well and . 
3rd bath of 



12 oxa. 
at 110" F.,give 5 



ft Movius, N. Y. 



hut, A-M. 
d Philada. 



to 130° P., and turn to 



Recipe No. 2. 

CARMINE ON TOTTON. 

50 lb*. Yarn. 

The manipulation is the name as Mo. 1, 



use in the 3rd 



14 m. Carmine Red. j fift^ VtlfUSlMSt 
K7*The Scarlet J. and Carmine Red are both new product* of 
Messrs. Melxtcr, Lucius & Bruenliig, and supply a great want to the 
Cotton Dyer. They arc both excellent color., easy lo dye, and will 
give satisfaction. We advise dyera to test 



R6cip6 No. 3. 



80 lbs. Braid. 

Boll ub 10 lba. Glaubersalt. 
5 lba. Alum. 
I lb. Tartar. 

i Gallon Sulphuric Acid. 

i lb. Extract of Fustic, 
i Ih. Archil. 
1 ox. Indigo Paste. 

Enter at 180° F., turn rapidly, bring to boil, and turn to shade. 



') Bannin 
>N. Y.,Bo«t 



g, Bissell & Co. 
on and Philadelphia. 



Recipe No. 4. 

1) UUKUN ON 

30 lbs. Yarn. 

Dlaaolve 5 lbs. Glaubersalt. 

Add 4 lb. Oil of Vitriol. 

2 oxs. Acid (ireen. ( Bitdishe Aniline and Stain Fabrik. 

{ Pickhtwdl A Kuttrtiff, 
i ox. Picric Acid. ( N. V., Boatott and Pbiln.lclpl.ia. 

Ruler yarn at 1"0" F.. turn lively and raise to boiling. 

Note.— This Acid Green dissolves easily. For heavy, full shade* It 

U economical. Picric Acid can be added to the liquor without 

injury to 



Recipe No. 5. 

OUTS ON U H IKK WOOL ok RAVMtin. 
120 lbs. I,oosc Wool. 
Boil for t hour. 

100 lbs. Fustic. I 

3 lb*. Logwood. \ Browning & Brother, Pbil.nlelpl.in. 
A tl.l in lb.. Madder. / 
Enter wool and boil for 1 hour, then sprinkle over wool 3 lba. 
Copperas well diluted, and after 20 minutes 3 lbs Blue Vitriol also 
well diluted, take out and air. 
Note—This color is fast for fulling. 



Recipe No. 6. 

KAST YELLOW ON SLL'UMNti. 

50 lbs. Stabbing. 
Dissolve 10 lbs. Glaubersalt. 
Add 4 lb. Sulphuric Acid. 

Fabrik. 
troff, 
Philadelphia 

Clear the liquor before entering at 100° F., turn well and raise to 
boiling. 

O-This shade dyes easily oven, and Is valuable on account of 



34 ox*. 



Yellow 



JBadishe Aniline and Soda 
Fickhardlft Kuttrof 
N. Y., Boston and Philad 



Recipe No. 7. 

M.MS ON WORbTEII. (ONE HATH.) 

40 lbs. Yam. 
Boil 6 lbs. Glaubersalt. 
1 lb. Alum. 

1 lb. Tartar. 

2 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
24 oxa. Picric Acid. 

3 ozs. Indigo Extract. 

4 ox. Archil Carmine. 
Enter at 180° F., turn well, rais 
to shade. 

CTThis is one of the fashionable Spring 



to boiling, and 



Recipe No. 8. 

RUBY ON MI.K AND WOOL NOIL. 

80 lbs. Yarn. 

Scour the yarn, then turn for 4 boor in Marseilles Soap Liquor, 
at 150" F., wring and enter at 180 s F. 
Second bath of 

12 oxs. Maroon S. t Badisbe Aniline and Soda Fahrik. 
8 oxa. Orange A. i Pickhardt & Kuttroff, 

4 lb. Indigo Carmine. ( X. Y., Boston mid Philadelphia 
Turn quick nt.d bring to boil. 
Note.— For the first lot il i. advisable to give the dyctufft in 3 parts, 
if not, it niiyht be uneven. 

Recipe No. 9. 

SCARLET OS (30TTOH. 

50 lbs. Yarn. 

Dissolve iu boiling water, 

1 lb. 3 ox». Bin)'* cotton Scarlet, J T , (f , , . v v 

2 lbs. Bird's Social Scarlet Mordant, | ljQeaa v *■ 

Enter yam at 110" to 120" F., lurn ci.nlinually to shade, wring 
well and dry at a temperature of about 70" F. 
NoUs 1.— Dye in just sufficient liquor to work the goods easy. 
Note 2.— As the mordant 1* a mixture of oil nnd other ingredients, 
care must be taken to shake well before using. 
17-1 lb. dye is sufficient for succeeding lots or 50 lbs. yarn. 

low fag. 
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Acetic Acid 

Albumen, Blood.... 

Albumen. Kgg 

Alum, ground 

Alum, lump 

Annatto. prime..., 

Annattoiac 

Aniline Oil, P.ogli.li 

Aniline Oil, Prcnch 

Aniline Hall, crymal. 

Aniline Salt, cuke 

Areliil Liquid, Itcsl 

Art»I», crude Oporto. 

Argots, eruile Sicily 

Argol*, refloat! hi Ant. Brown 

Argol*. refined (Jray 

Argot*, refined Ltgul 

Atpia Ammonia 

A<iuu Ammonia. P. P. P. K 

A n Hue 

Barl-ary lt«iot 

MnrwiHNl . 

Bi-Chromate Potash 

Bleaching I'owdcr 

Borax, rellneii _ 

Bnnell Wood 

Illue Vitriol 

Brimstone, roll 

( »iiiw<mmI. pure 

t uliiwood, No. 1 

< 'iiiiiiinnle of Ammonia 

I'miMic Snila. tin |M-r cent 

< 'tiii.tic Soda, 70 per eenl tad over 

China ('lav 

Citric Aciit 

Itochl Meal, HoihIiirim 

Ooclilitcal, Mexiean 

Cot-liiiiini, Black Teucrille 

(JOBPHM 



("ream Tartar, powdered 

Crimean spirit. 

Cmll-iar, |llire 

CiidUnr, N<>. I 

Cudbear, No. 1, Pretieh 



I x Intel PiiMie 

Kxtraet Hypemla 

Kxtnd tndlgo 

Kxtmct Logwood, hulk.. 

Kxtmt-t Queroitron 

Plavine 

Pnatie, Cuba 

iti.tlc. Mameaibo 



OlnlwU 

<• recti I'.ltoiiy 

llyncrniu 

[rwh Mow 

Iron Nitrate 

Indigo, Auxiliary 

Indigo, Bengal. 

Indigo, Cnraccit*, line 

1 ntli^tt, ( inutemala, line. . 

Indigo, Mailnw, tine 

Indigo, Manilla 

l.ne Dye, line powdered.., 
Lac Dye, pond powdcrctl- 

l.lliia \\"<iod_ 

Logwood, t 'uiuiieaeUy 

Logwood, Honduras. 

Logwood, Lagtuui 

Logwood, St. Domingo.... 

Madder, Dutch. 

Mtnlder, Prcnch... 
Maple Itark — 
Uarlde Duet.... 
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Myrabolana 

Muriatic Acid 

Muriate Tin... 
Muriate Tin, strung.. 



lb. 



M 



Muriate Tin, oxy_... 
Muriate Tin. crystals. 

Nit-wood 

Nitrate Iron, pure 

Nitrate Lead 

Nitric Acid 

Nutgalbt, Aleppo 

Orehille " 

Oxalic Acid " 

Pearl Aahea- " 

Persian »errl«« " 

Picrte Acid " 

PotaahvH " 

Prumiate l'ntaali, yellow... 

Prumiate Potaah, red 

Quercitron 

Red wood 

Red Sanders 

Simulate of Soda. 
Starch, Corn 

Starch, Potato " 

Starch, Wheat _ 

Saftlower „ " 

Safllowcr extract V Imt. 

Sal Ammoniae _ f lb. 

Sal Soda. 

SaiMinwood, ground 
Soluble Bine. 

Sugar I^ail, brown 

Sugar Lead, white 

Sumac. Sicily, according to grade— 
Sumac, Va„ " '• ... 

Soda Anh 

Sulphuric Acid. 

Tartaric Acid 

Terra Japonic*.... 

Turmeric 

I'ltnimariuc 



• V ton, 
■< 

'.'...*» lb. 



VenligriH.. 
W.wd 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 



KARi: ol'IKRTl'SITY.- I150CL will buy • \<mf nubllsbed u4 veil knows I>;ilng 
uml SeiiurtBK I>ui,i„Ui,k.i,i, wuh 1b>|»o<«1 uiK-klniirr, Includlni Of rlu fc - Wotkt .u.lfl.n^ 
la rbllad<4p*iLL Tkr piwnt owner. If dwirad, will rrnitOi lonvf 
, or « P |,ly Ui Dr. U. Fruk, Master, 




tifio r*«H,CAN m vnooD.' 

Duolli* Mkl S-,,urlii|| bulJUIiinniit. in • 
Ad.lrc ot ifflf In A. r^mwot Dr. M. 

IMHOITANT TO llYF.Itl! OBEAT SAVIKlil W« will mt>t>J TmbIii S,,Ii>IIik» of 
*oy requlrut Mrpiigtit tad cotor, qnalltr |iMrut4>c<l. Prodortd bjt • o*w proraM, from th« 
U.1 WMHHIl aiU|,loJ [„ J)c Iiik. MunilfMlurad uudor Ui* nipMrtlalua uf a akilful rJinialat. 



Corr<M|»Miil«nm lii»lu«l. Aiblnw, 



MinuCkrturlnx Co, Ml linrnd ■»;•, New York. 



, — Bleached and unbloached cotton cooda afo Mlieiteil 

rearing 



TO MAXUFACTHR 
hf tnt elau French firuu. I'rnnUililn relntlonj can b« aMahluhnl by aald 

\: Pmliicr, 13S Filbert Stre^ Philadelphia. 

r. J. BIRD, AirrtlOK OF THU DYFJW HAND BOOK, U nrapamt to fwrnWl nllahte 
rwlpc In an; Branch of l>7«i>«, and will tiara |,lauura In wialrnlog In any color or >had« 
(,,r H *i lal cu.l,iaM,r., ,rf hif now Anllllw < olura. Km adr.rtla.nt.nt, nag. «. 

Addrtwa, Sill Sa. Mark. Are, Brooklyn. N. Y. 



KF.I IPK.S FOK HYKINO and h«w to make Chemical Ureal aleo. color, for 
Pulllli.™ ami Pii|i.t Slainnr., can be obtained by addreawinf P. Prnoier. 123 Kir- 
lien Street. PhilM>Jvlr>liia. 

TO CAPITALISTS. DYERS. AND CIIKMICAL M ANUFACTURKKA-A 
drut clnKt French I 'hernial would 
■OaklwIMI lor thi, laanufacturu t 
rury abtiiidnnt in tit in country, 
rflVmici-a amt tiarocuLni apldj 
Fi.urlli Strnnt, PliiUileliihia. 



To rkmovb nilrate of soda .tains from cotton, wool, etc., Kat- 
7.er diatolvej 10 parte nf ml-amnioniuc and the same weight of corro- 
sive sublimate in 100 parts of distilled water, and moistens the spots. 
It must be remembered that this solution is very doIhoiiouh.— C'Acan- 
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Recipe No. 10. 

(SO MORDANT ! 

50 lb*. Yam. 

Dissolve 1 lb. Bird's Dark Brown Aniline, . I... • 1- Mfg. Co., N. Y. 
Enter cotton about ISO" F., turn to shade. 

Ity'It will dye from light to this full shade without mordant; 
darker shades, nearly to black, are produced by the following method : 
1(10 lbs. Yarn. 

DtaMlM 3 lbs. Bird'. Pat. Aniline Mordant, (Leed* Mfg. Co., N.Y.) 
2 lbs. Extract of Fu»tic. 
1 lb. Alum. 

Enter yarn at 130 s F., give 3 to 4 turns, and lay the yarn in for 
i hour, wring and cuter, 

2d bath of 1 lb. Bird's Dark Brown Aniline, (Leeds Mfg. Co., N. Y.) 
at 140* F., turn occasinnlly to shade. 
Note.— By varying proportion* any shade can be procured. 
O-This dye will take on cotton, wool or silk. 



Recipe No. II. 



50 lb*. Yarn 

Dissolve 1 J lbs. Bird's Pat. Aniline Mordant, (Leeds Mfg. Co., N. Y.) 
1 lb. Extract or Fustic, 
i lb. Alum. 

Enter yarn at 130° F.,give 3 to 4 turn*, and lay the yarn in for 
i hour, wring and enter, 

2d bath of 10 on. Bird's Dark Blue, (I^eds Mfg. Co., N. Y.J 
at 140" F., and turn to , 
Note. -This dye is 

Ey»We Intend to publish several more shade* of Bird's Speciul 
Anilines for cotton, but for want of room are 



Recipe No. 12. 

1<I.KAliIIN<. OK KAMI) MY < IIIJ UiOZONK THE SEW R1.KACHW1 AHKNT. 

Chlorozone is a valuable bleaching agent, our experiments have 
been limited, but with very satisfactory result*. See article on 
Chloroxone in this issue. 



This formula has been furnished to ua by N. Spencer Thomas, 
Elmlra, N. Y. 

20 lbs. Silk Organxine, (boiled oft".) 

r silk in a cold bath of Nitrate of Iron, 12° B. for 1 hour, 



2d bath of 31 lbs. Marseilles Soap, 
lilbs. Soda, 
boiling hot, turn for 1 hour, wash well and 
3d bath of 1 1 lbs. Prussiate of Pnuwh, 
2 quarts Muriatic Acid, 
at 112° F.. turn for { hour, until you get a good blue, wash 
U> Nitrate of Iron bath, turn for 1 hour, and wash, enter, boiling hot, 

4th bath of 20 lbs. Spencer Thomas's Jet Black No. 44, 
dissolved in just enough water, (no excess,) to properly work the 
silk, turn for 1 hour, then wash and enter boiling hot, 

5th bath of 10 lbs. Spencer Thomas's Strong Black Nn. 33, 
10 lbs. Spencer Thomas's Improved Ctitch, 
dissolved in just enough water to work the silk, turn occasionally for 
0 hours, wash well and dye with Logwood and Marseilles Soap In the 
r for black on silk. 



Note I.— Heavier weigbta may be given by duplicating the Iron, 

Soap and Prussiate of Potash. 
Note 2.— The liquors made with Thomas's No. 44, also Thomas's No. 
33, and Cutch are to be saved for conlluou* use. Smaller quanti- 
ties of the dye*, being added at each successive operation to 
maintain liquor* constantly at full strength, 
a t 




0. 14. 

8CAKLET OK SILK. 

20 lb*. Hilk Organxine. 

Bolt for 2 hour* in 5 lbs. Marseilles Soap, stretch It well, and en- 
ter dye bath at 120" F., containing from the old soap liquor enough 
to produce a lather, add : 

i lb. Sulphuric Acid. 

oi«— ~ - n j Actien Oe*ell«chaft, Berlin. 

.» ox*, t onceau n. n. j Henrv A Gould, Boston, N. Y. and Phila. 

ily and added at three different times, raise lem- 
to boiling and turn to shade, wash and give it a weak diluted 
bath of Sulphuric Acid, dry and finish as usual. 

17* Be careful to have your dye bath clean, by skimming top off 
the same. For second lot you can enter silk at boiling temperature 
and all the Aniline at < 



Recipe No. 15. 

BENZYLK BU:t ON SILK. 

20 lbs. Silk Organxine. 

Manipulated the same as Recipe No. 14. Enter dye bath at 140" 
, containing : 
4 lb. Acetic Acid. 



i i. ,.. „,,,„ „ ( Actien Gescllschaft, Berlin. 

3 or*. Hmiyk Blue It. j Henry A .,; nu |,|, Boston, N. Y.and Phila. 

dissolved previously, and added at three different times, raise tem- 
perature to boiling and turn to shade, wash and give It a weak diluted 
bath of Acetic Acid, dry and finish as usual. 

IE7-This is one of the most fashionable shade* for Spring and 
Hummer of 1880. 



Rt?cip6 No* 16* 

50 lb*. Yarn. 

Dissolve 3 lbs. Alum. 

Add 1 quart Sulphuric Acid, 
t lb. Induline, t Badischo Aniline and Soda Fabrik. 

t lb. Aniline Yellow, \ Pickhardt 4 Kuttroff.N.Y., Boston & Phila. 

Enter yarn at 150° F., turn rapidly, raise temperature to boiling 
heat, and boil to shade. 

Recipe No. 17. 



50 lbs. Yarn. 

Lay down over night in short liquor of 
12 lb*. Sumac. 

Next morning take out, wring and enter cold in : 

2d bath of Oxy.Muriatc of Antimony, 2" T., 
turn occasionally during i hour. Take out, wash well, wring and 
enter: 

* i u-n, 7,„. n^A i Fred Bayer* Co., Barmen A Ellierflpl.l 

3.1. Bath 7oxs.Cardmal Red, j E.8ehlbach*Co.,N.Y., Boston* Philn, 

Enter at 120° F.,turn rapidly, raise temperature to 140" and turn 

to shade. 

Note.— By the addition of a decoction of Turmeric, I 
Abel 



ll 
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ONE DIP FAST COLORS. 

ON CARPET YARN WITH ANILINE COLORS. 

Recipe No. 18. 

LIUHT YELLOW ON CARPET YARN. 

100 lb*. Yarn. 
Dissolve 10 lb*. Alum. 

1 lb. Acetic Acid. 
4 oza. Yellow Crystals No. 20 (F. Bredt A Co., N. Y. and Pbila). 
Enter at 160° F., boil to shade. 

Recipe No. 19. 

UOLD ON CARPET YARN. 

100 lbs. Yam. 
Dissolve 10 lbs. Alum. 

1 lb. Acetic Acid. 
1 lb. Yellow Crystals No. 20 (F. Bredt & Co., N. Y. and Phila). 
Enter at 160" F., boil to .hade. 



Recipe No. 20. 

LHJKT BROWN ON CARPET YARN. 

100 lb*. Yarn. 
Dissolve 0 lbs. Alum. 

i gallon Sulphuric Acid. 

I ot^Uno H,\ | F - Bredt * Co., N. Y. and Phila. 
Enter at 160° F., raise to boiling and boil to shade. 

Recipe No. 21. 

DARK BROWN ON CARPET YARN. 

100 lbs. Yarn. 
Dissolve 6 lbs. Alum. 

i gallon Sulphuric Acid. 

1 ib! £SX. N »o?A, I '* *~* * Co - N - *• ™* 

Enter at 160° P., raise to boiling and boil to shade. 
H7*In changing the quantities of Orange and Induline, all shades 
from light yellow-brown to dark bluish-brown con be produced. 



Recipe No. 22. 

PINK ON CARPET YARN. 

luOlb*. Yam. 
Dissolve S lbs. Alum. 

10 lbs. Glabersalts. 

i rttt? j F - * Co., N. Y. and Phila. 
Enter at 130° F., give three turns, raise slowly to boiling point 
and boll to shade. 

Recipe No. 23. 

CARDINAL ON CARPET YARN, 

100 lbs. Yarn. 
Dissolve 5 lbs. Alum. 

10 lbs. Glaubcrsalta. 

1 lb. Orange No. 23, f „ „ , t . ,, _ _ , 

12 one. Fucnsine No. 4, \ F " Bredt * Co -> N - Y 
Enter at 130" F., give three turns, raise slowly to boiling point 
and boil to shade. 

K7-By the combination of Orange and Fuchaino and changing of 
quantities, shades from lightest Pink to the deepest Cardinal can be 
easily produced. 



OOLOE/181. 



Recipe No. 24. 

LIOHT FAST NAVY-BLIK ON CARPET YARN. 

100 lbs. Yarn. 
Dissolve 6 lbs. Alum. 

i gallon Sulphuric Acid. 

1 lb. Induline No. 86 (F. Bredt & Co., N. Y. and Phila). 
Enter at 160° F., raise to boiling and boll to shade. 

Recipe No. 25. 

100 lbs. Yarn. 
Dissolve 6 lbs. Alum. 

1 gallon Sulphuric Acid. 

2 lbs. Induline No. 86 (F. Bredt & Co., N. Y. and Phila). 
Enter at 160° F., raise to boiling and boil to shade. 

Recipe No. 26. 

LIOHT ORANCE ON CARPET YARN 

100 lhs. Yarn. 
Dissolve 6 lbs. Alum. 

i gallon Sulphuric Acid. 

10 ozs. Orange No. 23 (F. Bredt & Co., N. Y. and Phila). 
Enter at 160" F., give three to four turns, raise temperature to 
boiling heat, and turn to shade. 

Recipe No. 27. 

DARK ORANOK ON CARPET YARN. 

100 lbs. Yarn. 
Dissolve fi lbs. Alum. 

i gallon Sulphuric Acid. 

I lb. Orange No. 23 (F. Bredt & Co., N. Y. and Phila). 
Enter at 160* F., give three to four turnB, raise temperature to 
boiling heat, and turn to shade. 

Chanukw will come with every Now Year,— some for the bet- 
ter, some for the contrary. We see this verified in the appearance 
of u new popular (science journal Tlu Pntdiml Anterienu, of which 
our able coteniporary, Dr. P. II. Vaniler Weyile, is both proprietor 
and editor. It in what was rarely wanted; a perfectly inde pen dent 
monthly, denouncing ignorance anil imposition, and upholding 
genuine worth ami honest modesty. At the same time that we hnil 
the learned Doctor's ap|ienraiicc in an unlettered form, we feel a 
genuine regret for the \<x*> of his veteran pen to the Manufacturer 
and Builder, a low that we fear is not likely to be compensated for. 

We have to aj>ologiiM> to our numerous friends and patrons for 
the delay in the appearance of the first number of the American 
Textile Manikactiiiek, owing to some annoying disappoint- 
ment! in the bringing to time of our contributory force. In the 
commencement of all campaigns there will occur an unlookexl fir 
failure of contingent* ; hut, that overcome, the fight goes bravely 
on. If these expectation! can Im> held in check until the latter 
part of this month, we promise to gratify nil by n bona fitle 
appearance. 

"PuTKACX Blue'' is a new color manufactured by the firm of 
Patry & Co., of Putt-mix, in Friuiee. It seems more applicable ujkhi 
silk than upon wool, fi.r which latter fibre it is for the present too 
CJ*tly. 
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NOTES OF'THE MONTH. 

All n»aul> Ml.m> unlrr Ihh l.r»l till MM itt 4m 
mattm »ill k) l«»i« ■••••J 

Minium. l'tcKHAKirr A Krnuui-F, X. Y., Ii.-ivi< sent us a .-am- 
|.U- of Acid Violet, u new product of the Badische Aniline and S.ala 
Fuhrik. Wo i'X|n ( -t tu publish n sample iiost month. 

Mi-jfiw. Lin. A Movies, N. Y., have sent us a sample of 
Methyl Blue for Cotton, which wo will sample tioxt month. 

Wn expect sample* from A. Kli|»-ti in, N. Y.,<>f Berlin Yellow 
and Sulfnthiiio A., two now product* of Bimtschcdler A Bu*oh, Basel, 
Switzerland. 

N. Si'KiuKK Tin imam, Kliniru, N. Y-, ha* favoroil U-i with his 
now circular, relating to the dyeing <>f black on Silk and Tu**ah Silk. 

Wk have to acknowledge the receipt of sample patterns on 
worsted yarns of Bird's One I)i|> Dye*. They arc worthy attention. 
Manufacturer" ami dyer* can procure this sample l*ook free, by ad- 
dressing and enclosing their card to Led* Manufacturing Co.,N. Y. 

Wi: have received a communication dated II>e<-h*t, A.-M., De- 
cemlier 31st, 1879, informing us that the firm of Messrs. MoUter, 
Lucius A Bruening have transferred the Alizarine and Aniline ( olor 
Work* conducted by them, to a Limited Company, under the style 
of F'trbvmrkr norm: Urirler, Lwim & Bruening. The partners of 
the old firm will continue to take a more or lew active part. 

We have received foom Messrs. James L. Morgan A Co., N. 
Y., samples of thoir own manufacture of Lnguiin Logwood, Fustic 
Chips, Pure Ground Hyporilie, Pure Ground Turmeric; a Iso sam- 
ple* of their K|iocial importations and brands of Extract Indigo, Ar- 
chil Liquor, Picric Acid and pun- Sicily Sumac. We will test them 
at the earliest opportunity and ro|iort Upon them. 



QUERIES AND REPLIES. 



I'mlnr Ihl. head «t InTUe ill cur 

«Ub .lr»ln«, Mft, »n.l »• »i" .">.l™«.r I., (ir* Ibn, .urh 
lL«y »ig la nttA of. W> law luvil* (tin lo (l>< iu Uii >>1 4 ibrir 
replies. All »ill iw ««0tuiim. 

UIKHIrs. 

42. — 1. In the November number of the Textile Colohist, 
page 171, speaking of "Garment Dyeing." what in meant by "1 
garment, 1 kilo?" Ami " 1 hour, 80" Rr 2. What is to be under- 
stood by "litres of water f 3. Is there not Home instrument with 
which to test soda-ash ami soap? G. R. Ma 

43. — What is the best method of dyeing a black with logwood 
and chrome, so as to secure softness, and at the same time leave the 
wool unwoakoned? I have for some years dyerl various kinds of 
blacks on raw wool. For example: I dye a black with Imttoiu of 
chrome, blue stone ami alum, with vitriol. I have also dyed them 
with vitriol and chrome, and I have bottomed them with salt, vitriol, 
and chrome, ami I have dyed them with urgols and chrome Now, 
I would like to have the opinion of some of your reador*,™-their 
diflcrent methods. I should like very much to see an article on 
black* in your paper at your earliest convenience. Another idea— 
I have heard dyers condemning the washing of black on raw wool, 



or logwrood. They my it makes the wool cling 
and hardens it. Now, I do not very well understand how washing 
the black can harden the wool, although I have l<een following this 
plan more through prejudice than anything else. My reeipiw for 
the blacks 1 mention, are for the bottom: 330 II*. dean wool; 7 
llw. chrome; 2 lbs. of blue vitriol ; 2 lbs. alum ; 1 pint vitriol, ami 
ilye, without washing out of chrome. 300 lbs. clean wool ; 7 II* 
chrome ; 8 llw. salt ; 6 gills of vitriol. Not washed either. 340 
lbs. clean wool ; 7 II*. chrome; 4 lbs. argols. Wash out of Ink 

J. L. 

[ We hope some of our readers will answer these question*.— El>.J 
44.— 1. Please give me the address of the party from whom I 
can obuin the bleaching stufls for Shappcc and Tussah silks* 2. 
t'un you give me any idea of the cost? Patkiihon. 

ANSWERS. 

42.— 1. A kilo is 2 lbs. and fa of a lb. The amount of gar- 
ment to be dyed is therefore to be 2, 1 , It*, in weight, and the bath 
to which it is to be submitted shall be of the temperature of 80" It., 
i meaning Ballmer.) 2. A litre of water is a French liquid meas- 
ure, equal to 0.264 decimals of a gallon, or something over a quart. 

44.— 1. We have already given the name on page 63, in the 
article "On Silk." 2. To bleach it the cost would he 30 cents per 
pound for Tuasah Silk, and fifteen cents for Shappee silk. 

[We will undertake to procure the stuns for our subscriber if he 
is willing to pay the cost.— Ed.] 



Dyeing of Silk in 



BY N. 1>E VINANT. 
I Taxttl* l uuuwrr ijjr Pr»f. Xunl Van de Vttli I 



JM Operatinn, — Make a good ground of yellow wood, adding a 
little sulphate of iron, dissolved separately, and drain ..H: After 
this operation envelop your silk in woolen or other cloth, ami souk 
for one night: then wash and beat them. 

end Operation.— Make a soap bock of 25 parts water, to which 
logwood is added. Dye to suit Then wash and brighten with 
acetic acid or barberry. 



The silk must not be washed, and you must dye upon a soaping, 
not too greasy with aniiato, for the red. Wash afterwards ami 
brighten with sulphuric acid ami hoot. Add piorie acid, needed to 
make the shade. Dry without washing. To darken this operation — 
instead of picric arid use turmeric, hut without acid. Wash and 
brighten with barU-rry. 

Bath of aniiato: 

1 kilo, pearl asho*. 
1 " aunato. 
Boil for half an hour. 

roNC-HAf. 

Boil for half an hour 5 kilos, of powdered os hineal. Drain, 
and bring the liquor to 30° B. Add to the bath three-quarter* of a 
litre of solution of tin, and dye. 24 hours arc >«* ded tw ** the 
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color. After dyeing envelop your silk fur 24 
lightly, and mordant with citric acid; then dry. 

Some deep colors are loaded with gall before dyeing. Honey 
is used to load the lighter color*. 
Solution of zinc for ponceau. 

4 kilo*, muriatic acid. 
2 lit. nitric acid, 
200 gr. granulated zinc. 
Dissolve by degrees during one day. 

MAROON. 

lft Operation. — Pass the silks through a hath of catechu, weight 
for weight, of a 100 kilx. of lilk, if yuu want a good yield. But if 
you want the yield to be leas, put lew catechu. 

Dye to a boil, take up, wring, and pass through a hath of chro- 
mate at 5 or 6 per cent., and at 77° F. heat. If the shade is very 
dark, force the heat a little, then wash well. Make up a dry-beck 
with fustic, extract of indigo and archil, add a little alum to make 
the wood draw, ami sulphuric acid in small quantity for the blue. 
Dye to a boil and add blue, yellow or archil, to make it according 
to simple 

PONCEAU. 

Prepare your silk in stannate of soda No. 1. Then pour in 
sulphuric acid and rinse very well. 

(live then a second mordant of alumine No. 2 at 6°, thickened 
with 100 gr. of roasted starch, per lit of alumine. Dry upon the 
mordant for at least 24 hours, then rinse, beat, dry with cochineal 
No. 3, — when you reach the shade. In the same bath add nitrate 
of zinc, to brighten the shade. 

This process gives as beautiful ponceaus as with the preced- 
ing one, with less of the coloring matter. 

My aim in thickening the mordant of alumine, is to facilitate 
the wetting of the silk; alumine having the quality to render tis- 
sues waterproof. 

Many firms now-a-days make ponccn in giving to the silk a 
ground of aunoto. 

STAGNATE OF *JOl»A NO. 1. 

7 kil. oxymuriatc of zinc, 

30 lit. caustic soda of the trade, at 22", that you pourii]H>u the 
oxymuriate in pieces and dissolve. 

On the other hand you dissolve in 10 lit. of boiling water, 11 kil. 
oxalic acid, und afterwards add it to the above. 

Use your mordant at 3° and cold. Kinsc very well. 
ACETATE OF ALUM INK NO. 1. 

1 kil. of alum to be dissolved in 4 lils. of water. 

On the other hand, 1 kil. of carbonate of soda to dissolve in 2 
lits. of water. 

Then |>our by degrees your solution of soda upon your alum, 
and filter. 

On the other hand yon dissolve your |>n*te as above, with 2 lit 
of acetic acid pure, at 7° until complete neutralization of the alkali. 



the bath with tartaric acid, |>our the coloring so- 



lution and dye cold. Krighten after dyeing. To have i 
shade, make a ground with Hofmann violet or red violet, according 
to the shade desired, ami finish the dyeing with furhsine. One can 
even dye in a mixed luath of fuehsine und Hofmann violet, but this 
does not give as good results. 

To have a shade nearer the yellow and approaching ponceau, 
dye the silk first yellow and pass it afterwards in a bath of fuehsine. 

I.YON BLUES. 

Mordant the bath with sulphuric acid. Give five or six turns 
to the silk. Pour the coloring matter into the bath several times, 
according to the progress of the dyeing. 

Begin to dye cold; bring the bath to ebullition. Brighten 
while boiling; soap, rinse and brighten lightly while cold, with sul- 
phuric acid, to put it to dry. 



Same dyeing as for the preceding, but without soaping. The 
blues soluble in water are those best suited for dyeing fineries, lie- 
cause the creases of the stuff are not noticed, as is the case with the 
blues soluble in alcohol. 

ANILINE BLUE DYED WITH SOAP. 

5 kil. soap, 
Water. 

Dye at 70° heat with 

500 gr. sulphuric acid, 

100 gr. dissolution of white soap. 

Stir very well; add in four times: 

50 gr. blue previously dissolved in water. 

Dye afterward*, wash, brighten with sulphuric acid. 

VIOI.KTS. 

Brighten the bath very lightly with sulphuric acid and |ms» 
the silk in it 

Commence dyeing cold in making several "jsmchous" < I'mtelmu; 
rrfurnith the bath with <iyr ). 

Raise the temperature until ebullition, to unite the shade,— the 
blue becomes darker with the ebullition, If the shade obtained is loo 
blue, it is sufficient to keep the silk hi the bath when colder. 

Brighten once or several times with sulphuric acid, remember- 
ing that heat causes tlw red to drop. 

With violet are made all the shades of white und grey. 

VIOLET, HOFMANN, AND HOFMANN LKIIIT. 



Dyeing and mordanting, like with 

!■ It KEN, LIOIIT. 

100 gr. fuehsine, 1st quality, 
200 gr. alcohol at 92° 
in a balloon of a capacity of 3 lit. 

After the dissolution add by degrees: 

300 gr. sulphuric acid at Wi ' 
Let it get cold. Then pour by degrees: 

500 gr. lacteine. 
After this put in a sand bath, heat a little, watch the 
attentively, stop the operation when a drop taken in the balloon and 
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put in water ■cklulrtrri with sulphuric arid, gives tin- color of Indigo 



To separate the tar from (lie green coloring iiiuIUt, |»>ur the 
liquor, when warm, ii|nm clean whit*' sand, filler through calico, tli«-u 
exhaust the coloring matter adhering lit the tiller with boiling water. 

Drain once or twice wore, afterwards you cv»|>orale the liquor 
in a cloned vane to concentrate it until crysialiaalioii, if you di*ire. 

Dye warm, with the addition of acid, and you obtain a WtJ 
pretty green. If you desire a shade more yellow, add to your dye- 
ing bath some picric acid. Rim* after dyeing. Brighten willi lem- 
on juice or tartaric add. 

This green is little used now-a-days, it in replaced by green 
light with iodide or the methyle green, these lost product* give 
brighter (•hade*, and with lew trouble. 1 have already given the 
recipe for this dye. 

The Azoic Coloring Matters. 

Among all the branches of chemistry, the industry of tinctorial 
tuatteni in that which advances moot rapidly and presents us most 
frequently with useful and intending discoveries. 

To follow all these evolutions and revolutions, is a difficult task 
which ha* overwhelmed many of those who have undertaken to lay 
this 8|K*."ial literature before the consumer whom it interests. 

After the discovery of Paris violets, of mcthylgTccns, and of 
the reawrcine colors, brighter coloring matters could scarcely be 
hoped for. CThemistij in search of uuveltie* had therefore to turn 
their inquirieB in a new direction. 

Fashion, moreover, threw itself with eagerness U|iod the shades 
of brown, maroon, garnet, olive, bronze, Ac, which are obtained by 
combining red, yellow and blue. Hence the object became to find 
advantageous substitutes for turmeric, berries, fustic, orchil, Ac. 

The first great step in this direction was eflectiil by the firm of 
Poirrier, and their scientific adviser, M. Itoussiu, by the discovery 
and manufacture of those beautiful azoic bodies, known to dyers as 
orange, chrysoine, rocceline, etc. 

The aranqrt is ohtained by the reaction of the diaroic deriva- 
tives of sulphauilic acid, and of sulpho-coiijugatcd iiaphthylaminc 
upon the phenols anil the amines. These matters being at once red 
and vellow, and behaving like all the colors used in an acid Hot, 
immediately took their place, in practice nod have been of great 
utility. Orange No. 1 serves instead of orchil and turmeric, and 
serves to produce, with extract of indigo upon wool and with the 
aniline blue* upon silk, a great variety of brown ami nmroon shades. 
It is chiefly employed upon wool. 

Orange No. 2 is the brightest and resists light Ik's(. It is in 
great demand for silks, where it serves to obtain many compound 
shades, maroons, browns, gicys, salmons, as also inaiidariiu* and 
eapueinc*. It ia also used U|mhi wind in many c:imv, especially to 
give yellowness to scarlets, anil in compound shade, where bright- 
ness is required. A certain number of dyers use Orange No. 2 suc- 
cessfully in cotton-dyeing in conjunction with cosine, and obtain 
magnificent scarlets and ponceaus. It is also of great value in dye- 
ing leather, skins and feathers. 

Orange No. 4, owing to its great tinctorial power, is an advan- 



tageous substitute for turmeric, which Is objectionable OH account of 
its fugitive nature, but which ha* retained it* fooling in the dyc- 
bouM by reason of its cheapness. Orange* No. 4 is used on ndarge 
scale for heavy greens and olives. , 

(iirysoiuc is of a similar nature to Orange No. 4, but is pre- 
ferred to it when a grcenidi reflection is preferred. All these orange- 
yell, im colors an- consumed day by day in large quantities, and have 
great advantages over the product sold under the name of clm>o- 
idiue. 

Uociclinc iti the product obtained by the react! I' the diuxolic 

derivative of (mlpho-coujugatcd uaphthylatuioc ti|mu miphthol. 
This product gives shades very similar to orchil, but brighter, and 
is in coiu|HiriMiii very nvmomical. It is much used at present by 
<ilk dyers who value it for its cheapness, its beauty and its fastnci*.. 
l"|«ui wool it renders it possible to obtain cheap garnets, tor which 
magenta is unlit by reason uf its instability. Hoeeclinc is employed 
with great advantage as a substitute for orchil and cudbear liir the 
red grounds of compound color-. If mixed with the oranges it gives 
a great number of red tones, such as cardinals, amaranth, etc. 

French red is an intermediate product between rocceline ami 
< >range No. 2, and it is used lor cheap scarlets. — l.ijnw Trjiit. 



Ericine, a Color from Poplar Wood. 

This new culoring matter, says the Mouittur i\> h'iU <•/ Ti>>w>, 
has received its name of ericine from Krica vultjttrit, the botanical 
description of the common heath. It is prepared by beating with 
an alum solution the wood of (.1st) the common heath; (2d i different 
kinds of poplar. 

A liquor is obtained of a line, clear yellow color, which be- 
comes turbid on cooling, yielding a yellowish resin. The liquid 
separated from the rc.sin by filtration oxidizes rapidly in contact 
with air and light, becoming at the cud of a tew days of a oeautilul 
golden yellow, callable of competing with similar substance* pre- 
pared in France by means of the weld (wan) of Avignon berries, or 
even with those manufactured in ICnglaud. 

The operation is oonducteil thus: The stems of the common 
heath, or the new branches and twigs of the poplar, cut, eni.-lnd 
ami pulverized, are boiled with alum solution in the following pro- 
portHMW: For 10 lb. w<sd, 1 lb. alum, 3 gallons wuter. 

The whole is boiled for 20 to 30 minute*, then filtered. The 
filtrate liecnme* turbid on cooling, and deposits a greenish-yellow 
resin abundantly. When the liquid Li sufficiently tree from the 
resin, it is filtered again mid lell for three or four days (sometime* 
live, according to the weather anil season i exposed to the doiilile 
influence of light and air. The liquor thus acquires the golden 
yellow odor, and is lit to Ik: worked either into extract or precipi- 
tated as a yellow lake. The extract is nhtuiticd in the m»unl way, 
by eva|Kirating the mother liquor down cither to a sirupy consist- 
cnec or to the dry state. 

The cWrmc e/frw* has all the qualities belonging I" the yellow 
extracts ordinarily found in commerce, but it nupMM* mwl trf the"' 
in brightness. 

It is easily r.mguizable, not only by Uie \^^ T ManK " »V 
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pcaraiioc it possesses, but cs|>ecially by chemical analysis, giving a 
peculiar brew coloration with alkalies, particularly with ammonia; 
Wide* which the alum it contain* can be easily detected by the 
well known reaction* for alumina. Here arc a few of the results 
obtained with this new product: 

Greens— In connection with indigo, Prussian blue, greens can 
l>c obtained on wool, silk, cotton, etc. 

Chamois mid noisette -had..- with oak rind. 

Green or bronze with most of the iron twite, especially sulphate*. 

Wood shade* with uitrate of iron. 

Orange in connection with red woods, as well a* with cochineal, 
turmeric, etc. 

Orange-yellow with ericine extract alone. The goods are mor- 
danted fin* with acetate of lead or manganatc of potassium, tartar, 
or any other basic salt, or, better still, with muriate of tin ; then it 
is dyed in n boiling bath with the necessary quantity of ericine. 

Light yellow, on wool, cotton, etc., by simply dipping in the 
dye bath prewired with the extract 

Fast golden yellow obtained as follows: The liquor, oxidized 
by exposure to uir, is treated with muriate of tin ; this precipitates 
the lake, which has only to he collected on a filter and dried. This 
solid yellow cjui be employed in paper staining, in the manufacture 
of artificial flowers, calico printing; in one wonl, in all industries 
where a yellow in the solid Li applicable. Finally, it unite* with 
Prussian blue or indigo to form greens, and with sandal wood to 
give oranges.— Seiattifit Amerimn. 



Prize Questions. 

The Industrial Society of A mints offers a number of prizes fir 
the solution of industrial difficulties. The manuscripts, models, Ac, 
are to be sent |>o*t free to 29 Rue de Xoyou, Amiens, so as to arrive 
not later than April SOth, IrWO. Each memoir must bear a motto 
or cipher, which is also to l>e written on the outntle of a sealed pa- 
per accompanying, in the iW* of which are the name and address 
of the author. When the prize is adjudged to any maniiseript, the 
aecom|wnving paper will be opened to find the name of the author. 
(jufMiun 3~>— Gold medal for an important improvement in 



<lue*tion — Gold medal for the best treatise on hlcaehing 
hemp and jute, comprising a theoretic study and examination of the 
various methods now employed in industrial practice. 

Quettion S4.— {told medal for a means of increasing the fast- 
i of artificial coloring matter.— Chemir.,1 /f,Woe. 



"Ecartate." 

Among the new coloring matter* derived from coal, there are 
few which have a better claim to our attention than "ecarlate." 
Thh product has already taken the place of cochineal in a consider- 
able nuuilier of its usee, and the moment is not tar distant when it 
may be said that cochineal has had it* day. 

We shall not enlarge here upon the coni|>o*ition of ecarlate, 
nor u|H>u the manner of its manufacture. 

We have to do merely with the inauuer of using this new pro- 



duct, so as to obtain upon wool a beautiful scarlet equaling grain 
scarlets both in fastness and brightness. For 100 lbs. of wool 
add to the nccei*«ry quantity of water 2} lbs. of sulphuric. 

Dissolve in boiling water 1 J lbs. of the coloring matter. 

Heat the water to almut W F., enter the wool, and work it 
constantly whilst the water Ls raised slowly to a boil. 

The dyeing is completed when the In-ck is exhausted, tluit is, 
when it holds no more coloring matter in solution, which is gener- 
ally effected in aliout 25 to 30 minutes.— Monittur <fr* Atria*! 
Chemiquai. 

[This clearly endorses our rctuiirk* attached to Recijic No. 13, 
in our February number of last year— Er>.] 



On Coal-Tar Colors. 

We find in theCVrmm/ lier'uw the following excellent excerpt, 
surveying the progress of coal-tar colors in the year just past : 

The naphthaline colors are coming more and more into exten- 
sive use, and by their fastness against light and against soap they 
are displacing various other colors, esjiccially the beautiful resorcilie 
ilyes and cochineal. 

Alizarine blue, from which such great things were expected, 
doe* not prove a success ; a result due in part to its high price and 
in part to the difficulties attending its application. 

The artificial synthesis of indigo has merely a scientific interest, 
as the prices of natural indigo rule too low to permit of a successful 
attempt at the commercial production of the artificial kind. 

Aniline black is still produced upon the fibre. The introduc- 
tion of the cerium salts in place of the eom]>ouinl* of vanadic acid 
- t- h i.l.v a novelty. 

The Sehmid-Baldensperg process of producing aniline red from 
aniline oil, vanadiate of ammonia, nitro-bcnzol and muriatic acid 
deserves mention. 

The alizarine trade Ls in a better position than was the ease 
twelve months ago, owing to the closing of certain establishments, 
and to improvements in the process. 

The chea|ier preparation of the chloride of methyl from licct- 
root treacle is of great importance, a* also the improved prc|mruth'u 
of lienzo-triehloride. which now eo*l* fit. ptf 8fl ozs., and serve* for 
the manufacture of the new green. 

Fischer's "bitter-almond oil green" is now made by tin 1 firm of 
F. Bayer A Co., of Ells-rfichl, it* well as by Billdsefaehki A Bwch, 
of Basel, and by the Baden Aniline and Soda Company. It is iden- 
tical with malachite green. 

The azo-dyes, which range from yellow to u dark bluish-red, 
and which afford a perfect sulwtitutc for cochineal, are rapidly 
growing in importance. 

Two patents have been taken out f!>r utilizing the nrsenical 
residues from the manufacture of aniline color*. The process of 
Coupier i» more and more displacing the use of arsenic acid. — Cht- 
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Something Quite 

nv f. J. bird. 

('(intjnmol from p»*e IV !' 

AuiliHt Hint on Cotton, no m;rdant. Aniline Violet on Cotton, no mor- 
dant. Anilint thorn on Cotton, no mordant. Anilint Scarlet on 
Cotton, ho mordant. 

While Edison lias been indefatigable in his efforts in electricity, 
I may a» justly claim t<> haw hern as untiring in my search after the 
fthove-nientioncd colors. 1 suppose he has been successful in all hut 
detail*. I hnve succeeded in detail ami nil, which ia a recompense 
fur all my anxiety and prolonged research. 

These Invcntlou* are no modifications or former ours, as I liave 
consulted no book or any individual upon them. They have both 
been studied and worked out in my own laboratory. 

The scarlet is in every way ax bright as cochineal on wool, and 
la dyed in a few minutes in one bath. The operation Is simplicity 
itself, costing for full shade eight ceuts per pound. 

Anilint Bin*. — There is no dye, with the exception ofeoiiine, that 
has given more trouble to fix easily on cotton than blue. I have 
never known one that would dye without a mordant, and stand wash- 
ing without thereby losing its color. 

Now, I claim not only to have accomplished this perfectly, but 
to be able to dye from the same aniline, not only a medium shade but 
all the way down from that to almost a black, by using my mordant 
for the darker shades only. 

And I have still further developed it, so that any shade, from the 
red to a green, can be obtained, almost equalling a 4 B blue which 
will dye without mordant. Also, 01 cotton or mixed goods, and it 
may be considered fast so little will it rub. The green shade is more 
adapted to light shades, coating from two to three cents per pound 
to dye. From a dark to the darkest shade costs from four to six cents 
per pound to dye. Including mordant, and will stand washing and 
equal indigo for depth of shade. 

Brown on Cotton. — Some dyers have got on a great deal better 
with this color than others, as it is well known, by sad experience 
with many, that it was most difficult to dye rich dark colors in an easy 
and cheap way, as in some rases three or four separate liquors had to 
be used, involving a deal of time and trouble. Now, however, as far 
as I see, every want is well met in my browns, as from a drab to a 
full brown can be got from it by simply dissolving the dye and letting 
it be a short time; only in case of extra dark colors ia mordant 
required. 

Various shades are put up so as to meet the one required. They 
will be found fast, bright, strong colors, and will dye equally well on 
cotton and mixed goods. One pound will dye 1000 lbs. of drab or 100 
lbs. dark brown, at a cost of 2J cents per pound for the darkest shade 
of brown, so that every dyer who uses it is bound to admit that it Is a 
perfect boon. 

Violet. — Few find any trouble with this color who have found the 
proper mordant, as it is dyed both easy and cheap. All that I claim 
for this color, is that I have found a means of making a dye that will 
take most readily, evenly and brightly, from 4 up to 7 I) shade, with- 
out any mordant. It will not wash out, and 1 lb. will dye from 20 to 
30 lbs., according to shade, costing from H to 21 cents per lb. to dye. 
No shades are brighter than by this process. Specimens of these four 
colors are to be found in this month's 

IT., t* 
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Dyers, especially job dyers, at times experience great difficulty 
in getting a really good clean black on re-dye good*, caused in a mea- 
sure by the alum and tin suits remaining in the fabric. No amount 
of cleaniug will always clean the goods sufficiently to make a passably 
good black. The u«c of sumac and acetate or nitrate of Iron for pre. 

parstion or the cotton in the g Is. is almost always certain to give 

a brown, sooty-looking black on either the wool or cotton (often on 
both.) In the first place, the good* are to be well scoured with soap 
and sal-soda. Wash well, and, in a suitable vessel, give to 50 lbs. 
goods 12 to 14 ox*, hlchrome, and 2 to 3 pints of aqua ammonia. Spring 
boll in this one hour; then wash well in a fresh bath. Roil up 13 to 
IS lbs. of good logwood. F.nter cool and bring up to spring boil for 30 
minutes. Take out and cool well, then wring or drain well. Now 
to fill up the cotton: boil up well 10 to 12 lb*, logwood; work the 
goods a few minutes In this; must bo cold. Allow to strep over 
night Lift up and drain well. In the morning have another tub or 
suitable vessel. Fill up with cold water. Dissolve 1 lb. of copperas 
or proto-xilphate of iron. Work the goods in this for IS to 20 miu- 
Wash and return to the logwood tub, and wash 20 to 30 mln- 
i, theu wash well and finish. 
By attending strictly to the method laid down, a really good and 
clean black can be always had ; and, moreover, it will not crack or 
soil In any way in wearing, a result which cannot always be had by 
any other process when the goods have been previously dyed. Nor 
is there any probability of the wool or cotton, or both, turning brown 
if the bath is kept cold in filling up the cotton, and no danger of the 



On Ostrich Feather Dyeing. 

BY PAUL ALKJC., PRACTICAL FEAT 

In last month's issue I gave to the readers of this Journal the 
process of washing and dryiug, mentioning at the time that I used 
only plain soap and water. Now a number of dyers in soaking aud 
washing their feathers use toda. Let me say, the less soda used in 
washing, and the less copperas In dyeing, the belter for the feathers. 
Ab a substitute for soda, use elbow grease ; and for copperas, use. In 
In dark colors, bicromate of potash. And, in all shade* of drab and 
light colors, where a drabbish cast is called for, use aniline ; for, in 
my experience I have found there is no dye stun" the use of which is 
more injurious to feathers than copperas. Some dyers will say : 
"nonsense to think of excluding copperas from the dye-«hop!" I 
have not used it for the past three years ; and during that time I have 

shades of black without Its old. Soda seems to reduce the fibres to a 
pulp, softening the hardest flue, while copperas hardens and burns it. 
Some dyers have also an idea that passing their feathers through a 
solution of soda, before putting in bath, will aid in bringing out an 
even color — and they are right : it helps the dyer, and helps to spoil 
the feather. 

In all my light colors I use hard warm water in preference to 
cold; it produces a more even color on the feather, and it win i >c 
also found that by putting In your starch when you begin to make the 
color and nibbing it into the feathers, during the ti">« C "W l» 
taking, it will produce a more evon color than if you a' 1 ' 1 "' 11 mfter, 
because it tends to keep the fine wide open, and all""" ,h * Colop to 
over the feathers. The dyer - .dersUvnd tna J am 
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speaking of light colore only; as it would not be a very wise proceed- 
ing to use starch in a dark color that reipiireB a boiling bath. 
Touching on coloring, I would say— the Orel year I spent in a dye- 
shop xu in company with an old Frenchman, one of the old-time 
dyers. I remember when he managed to turn out three or four colore 
in a day. he would feel and act as though he hnd done some wonder- 
ful feat. Poor old man. If he was working with me at present and 
could sec me turn out from forty to fifty colors per day, he would no 
doubt, be astonished. I recollect one day, we were very busy, he un- 
dertook to show me how tn make a dark shade of navy blue, a color 
that nlways took him almost a day to make, and then it was far from a 
good color when finished. I fell much honored when I started my 
first color according to his directions, thus : Small bath or two gal- 
lons of water, two lbs. chips logwood. Boil one hour. Take off and 
pour over feathers. Cover up and let remain for fifteen minutes. 
Take out and rinse. Stcoi%d bath : One ounce of bi-chromate of 
potash, a gallon and half boiling water. Enter feathers, let remain 
ton minutes, stirring continually. So far so good. Hen- let me «ay 
that the foregoing is an excellent recipe for slate color, or cUtre <*V lune- 
But, to continue the navy blue : Third Bath: Quarter ounce marine 
blue, bluish, quarter ounce of marine blue, reddish, one ounce oxalic 
acid, one gallon boiling water. Enter feathers and let remain one 
hour, or until the bath is cold. Retult: The feathers will come out 
all spotted all colore, green, purple, blue, yellow, and so forth. Any 
dyer must know what effect oxalic acid has on logwood and bichro- 
mate While the acid was drawing off the logwood. It was putting on 
the blue. It generally took three hours to get so far, and the remain- 
der of the day to patch up the spots. Nothing could give me more 
pleasure than to provide lh« reader with recipes for all colors ; but, 
in justice to myself, I cannot at present, but hope to at some future 
day. Even from the few remarks I now make, a dyer will bo enabled 
to glean much. 

Let me add; should any dyer throughout the country wish to 
know the recipe for some color or colors, I will gladly furnish them. 

ITalw «ikUi>ii<hI,) 



The Theory of Colors. 

API'I.IKn TO ART AW> INM'STBY. 
(TmniUtnl frum AW<-«r k> IW«hirr, l.j C, It. S.^u.ir.1, M. P.) 

The ihmrtj of ntlurx of Mr. W. de Bewihl, Professor of Physics 
at the Polytechnic School, Munich, is a impular book, principally 
destined for artists and for all those that cultivate the mechanical 
arts. The American edition, which lies before us, has been revised 
and augmented by the author, and enriched with annotations by 
Mr. Pickering. 

In the first chapters Mr. de Bezold recapitulates what is knowii 
of the causes of the phenomenon of-thc colore; in it, therefore, we 
find the explauation of the natural colors of the bodice, (he laws of 
the mixture of colors, those of the contrast, simultaneous or succes- 
sive, etc. Thill the author makes application of those principles to 
the decorative arts and to painting. But, above all, in the Inst part 
of the volume arc to be found new and interesting sketches. I 
shall not try to analyze the book, but would extract some remarks 
which have struck me while reading it. 

It is now widely known that the mixture of the eurVim/ mnUrial 
is fur from giving the mine result* as the mixture of <ya|V*, which 



may be worked in different ways by the superposition of the images 
which the retina receive*. And indeed, in this last ea»e the pro- 
duced sensation results from the sum of the luminous impressions 
separately promoted by each of the colors which are employed. In 
the case of the mixtures of the two colored matters, on the con- 
trary, the final impression is the result of two successive absorptions 
or subtractions which the two pigments (coloring mature), have 
made the white light undergo. Tims, the gamboge-gum apis-are 
yellow, because it elerninate* from the spectrum the blue and I In- 
violet, whilst the Prussian blue appears blue because it al>orhs 
above all the rod and the orange. It follows thence that a mixture 
of gnnilwgc-gum and of Prussian blue will absorb the two extreme- 
lies of the s|>eetrum and leave intact hut the medium part, so that 
the result will be a green tint. On the contrary, the direct super- 
[Hwilion of the yellow and the blue gives the white (or at hast a 
rather clear grey). It is thus that the white is obtained by the 
mixture of the following comjJemrHtam/ colore. 

Purple Green. 

Red Green-blue. 

Orange Blue. 

Yellow Ultramarine 

Yellow-green Violet. 

I call here simply blue, the light blue that Mr. Hclmholz calls 
rynnie Uiu; and Mr. Bczold, lurquou blur; in like manner I call 
nllrnnutrinr; so does Mr. Bczold ; the dark blue which the natural 
philosophers improperly designate, under the name of indigo. Pur- 
ple is the color which is obtained through the mixture of red and 
violet; it does not exist in the solar-spectrum ; mixed with white it 
gives parts red. 

The red, the complementary color of which is the greenish- 
blue, gives with the ultramarine blue, a dark rose; with the light 
blue, a whitish rose; with the green-blue, white; with the green, a 
whitish yellow; with the yellow green, a golden yellow; and with 
the yellow, orange. Another whitish rose-color is obtained through 
the mixture of oraugc and ultramarine blue, or also from the yel- 
low and the violet But the resulting shade varies much, according 
U> the proportion in which is mixed the two elementary colore. In 
some cases the mixture of colors gives the sjime result as the mix- 
tures of corresponding colored matters, but generally, the result is 
different. 

The results obtained with the mixtures of pigments, or with 
the transparent combinations of colored glasses or colored liquids, 
cannot therefore be taken as a basis of a rational theory. A curi- 
ous experiment due to Mr. Strut, may servo to bring to light these 
principles. If we look upon a white surface through a yellow solu- 
tion of bichromate of i«>lassa, and a blue solution of litmus placed 
the one behind the other, the white surface appeare not green, but 
yellow. And however the light thus searced through the two solu- 
tions, does not contain any yellow rays, the prismatic analysis shows 
that it incloses only red and green, whilst in place of the yellow 
there is a largo black band l or strip). It is the mixture of red ami 
green which prod HIM here a yellow tint. If we replace the dyeing 
of litmus by the sulphate of copper, the blue solution and the yel- 
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low ttolutiun will give together (be green. These example* show 
how difficult it is to forecc the effect which the mixture of two pig' 
menu will give, or to guess at first sight of what a natural color i* 
noanpoaed. 

Il will also be understood now, why the Field's rhnmmtir 
equivalents are of no value. According to Field, the colors which 
are used in ornamentation must be chosen and distributed in a man- 
ner that the ensemble seen from afar, are blended with a grey tint. 

I. They wanted to justify thin rule by saying that the predomi- 
nance of a particular color has an effect to dull the sensibility of 
the retina for that color, and tn provoke the sensation of the com- 
plementary color; if the red predominates, we are told, the eye will 
sec the green, and all will seem false. But M. de B«BI»]d does 
not admit this reason. 

The chromatic etpiivalents are deemed to indicate the propor- 
tions in which the usual colors must be employed, in order that the 
mixture gives a neutral grey. But Field has determined them with 
the assistance of colored solutions, and wo have seen that this 
method cannot lead to the exact result*. EftVi lively, the pm|*ir- 
tions ai|vise«l by Field, give by no means grey when they arc fol- 
lowed in the execution of u pattern (design). Let us add, that 
according to Mr. Bexold, the principle even whence he starts is 
false, for the finest canvasses of the great painters, as well as the 
most admired ornaments do not show n grey tint when seen from 
afar; on the contrary, they present then a characteristic tint or 
'Imninniil color. To cite only one example in support, the effect* 
that certain modern painters have realized with their "symphonies 
in major blue," or th. ir "yellow variations" are known. 

The laws of the mixture of colors conduct immediately to the 
classification of colors. It is known that spectral Colors are very 
far from exhausting the shades which are met with in nature, (the 
Komans had of them, it is said, .'{0,000 in their mosaics). But we 
can succeed in representing all the imaginable shade* through mix- 
tures, and by adding black or white. 

It is known that Mr. Chevreul tried to put in order the chaoa 
of the usual colors by the construction of his. rhntmntie eirrir. You 
begin to distribute on a circumference the unmixed colors repre- 
sented by seventy-two shade*, derives! rrom three principal adore, 
(red, yellow, blue), among which are placed first the orange, the 
green, and the violet, then the intermedial shades obtained through 
the mixture of the adjacent colors iu diverse proportions. To each 
shade can now be given an infinity of agreement*, either in clarifying 
it with white, or iu abating (subduing \ it with black. The mixture 
with the white weakens or lowers the tone. The mixture with the black 
darkctts and raises it Mr. Chevreul adapts for each shade a gamut 
of twenty tones, from the pure white to the black. Ha place* in 
the center of the chromatic circle the white, and in the circumfer- 
ence the black; the successive tones are traced by twenty concen- 
tric circles, the tenth of which, beginning with the centre, carries 
the unmixed colore. The chromatic circle therefore comprehends 
seventy-two sectors, each divided into tw.-nty chequens, which rep- [ 
resent the twenty i. (ones ) of n given shade that forms an ensemble 
of 1440 color*. ' 
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On Tannin. 

BY MR. R. M. Dm 
(Tnoslsksl b, C K arqusrt, at D.| 

A chemical product which is at this very time in great request 
by the dyers as mordant for the thread* and the cotton goods, silk, 
mixed with vegetable wool, etc., is the tannin, and that with reason, 
for whilst the dyer, who uses other matters containing tannin, as the 
sumac, the gall-nut, the myrobolaus, the divi-divi, the aveualcdcs, 
etc., (articles the price of which is extremely variable, according to 
the degree of maturity, the time of gathering, the mode of dessiea- 
tion, etc ), is obliged, before making use of them, to grind, to -pound, 
to pulverize, to sift, to boil aud filter them ; the tannin, which is a 
constant product, and, in the preceding articles, the active agent, 
can immediately be dissolved in water. It is true that the tannin 
is rather costly (6 to 7 fr. the kil. i, but much time, hand-labor ami 
other accessory charges, are economized by its employment, and 
labor is performed to more advantage. One kil. of tannin repre> 
scnis the action of about 40 kil. of sumac; 1« kil. of myroholuiei, 14 
kil. divi-divi and 11 kil. galls; aud besides, 5 to 7.* coloring mat- 
ler is economized. Add to which, that on the threads and the tis- 
sues with tannin, the color is much purer and has much more lire. 

The tannin is prepares! now for use in the arts almost exclu- 
sively, with what is called China and Japan galls ; their sources arc 
from sumac. These galls are at first perfectly dried, then put into 
a stamper, with a sieve, in powder as fine as |iossihlc ; in the sieve 
this |siwder is agitated by strength of arm or by mechanical means. 
The powder is then sifted into eylindrie vessels, more or less large, 
into three or four times its weight of a mixture of alcohol, u- recti- 
fied as it jiossihly can be, anil ether ; in which it is agitated, and the 
extraction is systematically repeated four times. 

The /nurture of alcohol and ether is immediately received iti a 
retort with double partitions, heated by steam, then the tannin 
which results thence is received in three or four times its volume of 
condensed warm water (completely tree from iron I, and left to settle 
for a whole day. nun a body,— green, resinous, insoluble in water, 
— detaches itself in a rather large quantity, coming to the surface 
of the tannic solution, which must be skimmed off. If the solution 
is not clear, il may be passed through a filter of charcoal. That 
•lone, it is evaporated in a boiler with double partition; heated in a 
water-lmth until the water has been evaporated. As u solution of 
tannin, exposed to the air, and above all when it is warm, turns 
black forcibly, therefore the contact of that air must lie avoided as 
much as possible, and we recommend for that the copper-evaporat- 
ing ap]«ratus on a bench, forming a vacuum. 

As soon as the water of dissolution has been expelled, the tannin 
(which is in a state of thick fluid) is poured into moulds of white 
iron, where it is left to be congealed in muss, then il is pulverized 
in mills similar to those used for indigo by means of bullets, finally 
it is sifted, while commerce generally exacts that it should Is' iu fine 
powder, so that it he quickly dissolved iu the water. 

The more ether applied for the extraction of galls as regards 
alcohol, the whiter the tannin is; the alcohol alone dissolves a 
rather strong proportion of coloring matter. The water, ns first 
agent of extraction, is not admissible," because it dissolves a too large 
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quantity of that coloring matter and also other foreign substance*, 
very difficult afterward* to separate from the solution. However, 
for many mechanical manufacturing application*, a tannin prc|mrcd 
with a strong concentrated alcohol alone, may serve a* well H that 
on-naml with alcoholic ether, which obstinately preserve* an ethe- 
real odor. 

Many dyers comhinc the using of tannin with what they call 
the oily mordant or oleo-«ul|>hate of ammonia, which give* to the 
color, particularly to the carmine, more (ire, and permit*, beside*, 
eoonoaizing of the color. The preparation of this monlant U simple. 
In a large capsule, is poured, for example, 30 kil. of cotton-tree oil 
of a first quality, 15 kil. of *ulphuric acid to R6° B. agitating it con- 
tinually. The mass heat* it*elf, disengages sulphurous acid, and 
h continued to be agitated until the whole has become «juit«> homo, 
gciioits. When the mixture ha* cooled off, you pour in 4 continuing 
to stir it i sufficient liquid ammonia spread all over, in order that 
the liquid which rcsulla from it should have the odor and present u 
soapy, pulpy homogenous uniformity and a clear yellow. I shall 
not decide whether relatively to it* effects this pulp i* not of a too 
high price.- TrthfwtoyU. 

M. A. Poirhier produces upon atlk an effect resembling that of 
oxldlxed »ilver by the following process : The goods are steeped In a 
solution of one part sugar of lead in five part* or water, and they 
are then spread out and air-dried. They are then hung in a chamber 
where sulphuretted hydrogen gas is generated, e. y., by the action of 
muriatic acid upon sulphuret of antimony. If necessary these 
operations are repeated. By this means the silk Li coated with mil- 
phuret of lead. The process is applicable to all textile fibres, furs, 
feathers, etc. As sulphuretted hydrogen gas is very poisonous, and 
Is liable to affect the eye* of the workmen, we should recommend 
tho chamber in which the goods arc exposed to its action to be con- 
nected by means of a pipe and a valve with the chlmucy of the works. 
Before the silk*, etc., are taken out, the valve ou^ht to be opened and 
the door aet wide for some time before any perwm is allowed to enter, 
so that the remaining gas may be drawn up the chimney. It is, of 
course, not necessary that silk pieces, etc, should be entirely pre- 
pared wllb this solution : the sugar of lead may be prlntud on in any 
required design. Vlallon proposes to apply this process in gilding 
and silvering silks. In the ordinary way of producing this effect 
much of the costly solution, say of gold, penetrates Into the interior 
of the fibre, where it Is, of course, wasted. Yiallon, therefore, pro- 
pose* to coat a silk first with sulphuret of lead by Poirrler's process, 
and then to deposit the gold or silver upon it galvanically. The 
solution of the precious metals are thus prevented from penetrating 
deeply into the fibre. For gold this will doubtless answer, but me- 
talic silver would, we fear, be blackened by prolonged contact with 
sulphuret of lead. Bosaleur, on the contrary, proposes to coat the 
fibre with a very thin film of copper, upon which gold or silver may 
subsequently be deposited.— Chemical Keriete. 



Uhk or Metallic StrLrnctiK-w as Mordants ron the Ani- 
line Colors upon Cotton.— M. Balanche, In order to mordant 
with sulphuret of zinc, steeps the cotton for a short time In a solu- 
tion of 15 parts sulphate of zinc, in 100 parts of water, dries, anil 
then steeps for two minutes in a solution of sulphuret of sodium at 
l.V B. In mordanting with sulphuret of tin, he steeps in a hath 



made up with nine fluid ozs. preparing salt (stannate of soda) at 20° 
H., and nine fluid ozs. sulphuret of ammonium, and then takes it, 
still moist, through dilute sulphuric acid, at 2" B. In either case the 
mordanted goods are dyed in a hot solution of the aniline color in 
water — MonUeur Indutl. and Cktmiitr Ztitwng. 



Behaviour or II.kmatoxvlink on Dry Distillation. By 
ll. Meyer. — In hL< first researches on galleinc, Baeyer pointed out 
the great resemblance of thi* Ixsly to the coloring matters of log- 
wimm! and (he red wots)*, and considered it as scarcely doubtful that 
both liclongcd to the same family- In fact, the decompositions of 
luematoxyline and brasiline prove that both belong to the class of 
the phenol-coloring matter*. Brasiline, according to Kopp, yields 
rnson-inc on dry distillation, and is probably a succinine or iao-suc- 
cinine of m*orcine. ILematoxyline (the coloring matter of log- 
wood) yield* on dry distillation a crystalline mixture of phenols, 
in which pyro-gallic acid occurs a* galleine, and resorciue as fluor- 
escine.— BerieMe (Irr Urubrh. Chrm. ««*■//. 



EXTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 



black for frintino on cotton tarn. 




Boil up : 

4 kilo, logwood extract 6" B. 
250 gramms dextrine. 
250 " wheat starch. 
Stir until cold, and then add : 

It kiloa pyroliginite of iron 25 s B. 
Stir thoroughly, and you can print at once with the mixture. The 
printed yarns are dried, hum; up, and left drying for a day ; then 
steamed, and. If necessary, rinsed. 

SECOND. 

Boil up: 

4 kilos logwood extract G" II. 
500 gramms sum tragacaolh. 
Stir until cold, and then add : 

250 gramms bichromate of potash. 
130 '• hlue vitriol. 
.Stir thoroughly, and you can print Immediately with It. The 
after manipulation I* the same as for Jirit.— B$lmm» , $ FarberU 

For I'nhim n Wool. 
[N. B. — The quantity of wool it always Liken as 100 llw., and 
that of thf ware* at so much per cent, on the goods.] 
/Wit- (lr>i. 
Boil for 1 1 hour with— 

:l per cent, nut-trail*. 
1 " sumac. 

1 " logWMsl. 

.5 " cop|h*ra*. 
For lighter shades decrease the wan* pro|*>rtioiuilely. 

StflT illfrj. 

Boil for an hour witll — 
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■'t jht rent, nut-galls. 
] " logwood. 

1 " soluble iodine violet. 
1 ■ copper*.. 

Boil for one hour with — 
50 per cent. I 

5 " 

2 " argol. 

2 " 
1 " 



i per cent. 
Boil for half ■ 



Bright 0/itr. 

Boil for an hour with the same wares, leaving out the sHiidcrs 
and adding extract of indigo (cheinic ) a* may be required. 

Deep Black. 
Boil for 1 J hour with — 

31 per rent, bichromate. 
2} " sulphuric Held. 
|>nvc over night in the Hot, ami Isiil U hour with — 
40 per rent, logwood. 
8 " fuHtic. 
1| " blue-tonc. 

Blue Bl„ei. 
Boil fori} hour with- 

81 per cent, bichromate, 
2 " sulphuric acid. 
Let cool in the flol and dye with— 
40 per cent, logwood. 
II " blucstonc. 
Boiling for U hour. 

Briyhl Blue. 

Boil for li hour with the same proportion* of bichromate and 
sulphuric acid as in the last, with the addition of 1 per cent. nlum. 
Let cool in the Hot and dye with — 
25 per cent, logwood. 

I " soluble violet, previously dissolved. 
Simtlrr* llntirn. 
Boil for an hour with — 

40 per cent, winders. 

5 " logwood, a little 
10 

Adil to the beck— 
I percent 
1 " copperas. 

Ktiil for another hour and wash well. 

The tone may be varied by adding more or lean logwood or 



RohU,h 
Boil for au hour with— 

3 per cent, bichromate. 
2 " sulphuric 
Lot cool in the flol. and 
30 per cent, of a 
5 " fustic. 



Boil- 

20 per < 
30 " red wood. 
Add 1 per cent, tin crystals, cool, enter the wool, and work tic 
lour. It may be browned by the addition of 4 per rent. hluc- 



Boil for half an hour with— 
li per cent, bichromate. 
! " »rg©J. 
| " sulphuric acid. 
•ft " bluertooe. 
, or let cool, and dye in a beck with - 
14 per cent, logwood. 



i 

2 
7 



the wool in a odd beck of— 



" orchil. 
" calliatura. 
*' madder. 
Deep Dahlia on Woolen lleee*. 
Mnke up a beck of— 

6 per cent alum, 
li " bichromate, 
i " lin crystals. 

1 " sulphuric acid. 

Work in this for half an hour, and cither wash or leave in the 
heck. Then dye with — 

5'J per cent, logwood. 
10 " calliatura. 

2 " orchil. 

Very Deep Yioltl on HWoi IHeee*. 
Make up beck with- 

U per cent. chrumaU'. 
3 *' alum. 
i " tin crystals. 
I " sulphuric acid. 

1 oxalic acid. 

Work in this, rinse, or let cool in the flnt, ami then boil for tin 
hour and a half with — 

40 per MM. logwood. 
12 " eallml.ira. 

2 " orchil. 

tfc«W*A Jfcfa Ot.-u- 

Boil— 

■fo per <Tiit. calhVutinL 

I young fustic. 

21 " sumac. 
Cool, enter the wool, and work li.r un hour, at a boll. To mid- 
den add the solution of — 

^ e per cent, copperas. 

A " »rg»l. 
And boil for twenty minutes. Alum may be used iu pi** "i the 

argol. 
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Another R.Mim-Grru. 
l'roceed as above with — 

2 |ier rent, calliatura. 

4 " yuung fnstie, 
4 " sumac. 
And sadden with I per cent, of cop|icnu>. 

I Worker RtiMMGreu. 

Roil— 

7 jwr cent, madder. 
6 " eaUbtat*. 

3 " young fustic. 

Cool, enter I lie Wool , work »t n boil, and sadden with 
j' 0 iwr rent. wpp w . 

I.iyto Green. 
Work the wool in n beck of— 
M per cent. alum. 
1! " argnl. 

10 " solution of tin. 

Ami extract of indigo, more or less, according to shade. 

Lift, ami a<hl a decoction of bark, i nter the wool, ami boil for 
llim-qnarters of an hour. 

Fu*t Green for Fulling, 
Boil for an hour and a half with— 

5* per cent, sulphate of alumina. 
2S " bichromate. 
2J " sulphuric acid. 
I " tin crystals. 
To finish, add— 

} per cent, sulphate of alumina. 
21 " extract of iudigo. 

1 " French extract of fustic. 
I " common salt. 
And work the wool from one and a half to two hour*. 

Golden Olive. 
Boil for 90 minute* with— 

3 per cent. hichronuUe. 

11 " Milestone. 

i " sulphuric acid. 
Boil for an hour and a quarter with — 

5| per cent, dry French extract of fustic. 
i " French extract of logwood. 

3 
3 

Sadden with — • 

i per cent, copjicru*, 
and boil again half an hour. 

Blue- Mark trill, Chrome. 
Boil for an hour and a half witli — 

5 per cent, sulphate of alumina. 
3 " 
H - 

H " sulphuric acid. 
Dye with— 

(ii per cent. French extract of logwood. 



boiling for an hour, add — 
I per cent, sulphate of alumina. 
i " bluc*tone. 
If the wool is not cooled when lifted, the shade 
ing.— Teinturier lUliaue. 



goes on darken - 



OUR TABLE. 



We welcome the now year's faces of our old year friends ; happy 
to see them refreshed and ready for the present, as they have provi-d 
themselves active in the past. As a stranger should have the lirst 
consideration, we will introduce to oi 



The Practical American— an independent monthly, especially de- 
voted to engineering, manufacturing and Uiildjng. This most desir- 
able journal is edited and conducted by Dr. P. H. Vander Wcvde, for 
many years the very acceptable editor of the Manufacturer and 
Builder. The paper is good, the typography tasty, and the subject 
matter excellent. If any doubters suppose there was no room for 
this new-comer, wo can assure them the learned doctor is just the man 
to make room for it, as this, his initial number, very clearly shows. 

The Scientific American for January look* well for the new year. 
It Is well supplied with matters of Interest, not alone to scientists, 
but to all. 

The Manufacturer and Builder.— The first Issue for this year still 
bean the Impress of its late editor, and is well filled with informa- 
tion, sound and diversified. 

The Chemical AVim (London), for January, upholds its high char- 
acter. Can we say more ? 

The Chemical Renew (London), is, as usual, the well-informed 
friend of the dyer. 

Le Teinturier Pratique.— This Is really a most industrious i 
tor of all the information applicable to textile coloring. 

Farber Xeitung and Mutter ZeUuug are both very welcome to Our 
Table as always conveying intelligence. 

The Textile Manufacturer, of Manchester, England, 
ceptable. 

The Scientific New* (N. Y.)— Entering on It* second year, < 
young friend has enlarged his form and increased his intelligence. 



always ac- 



WANTS. 



their «** off odrvrti#rW tn Ibti nWurtw* jW tht Km mU «y •/. ,ymU per line, 
in fAts department. 



In Out Eafland 
anxious TO COME TO AMERICA. 



. -A •itsslin. „ >ur™.n 11,„ „fl „IW«. In .11 klnj. .,f o+.r, and , Mm 



. K, a i » w*i n ■■ t Una*, 1 



War|. bo.1 Skein I>y.T. SImt, m>. 
wl. It.«.iu », |-hil*M|.tiU, IV 



WANTKH-A olnalvm ., 
to pattcrm* 1.1 ynai 
Ki»|land. Addrraa, 



(Tan glie good I 

TO HIWIKRV MA3ilKA4T1 liKHR-Wanted » tw.HU.ii h, a linrt-rUa. ily,T lately 
fn«n Urn niUlaml (uufttk* of tjigUntl. abar t" 'It* and £ni»li itwilti..,. uiiderwrar h*ms and 
Hulf In-.-, in llu- hi a tary niiwflur inann.T. Can intmlwi' ».tiicitjlnx »f*«-'lal in this 
particular in. si i Aildm, K„ TCIT11.K < uumiar tifflni. 

A nUlTK'AL FANCY WOOL HKKtS DYKR *M y nn. .if »l|aMlmi, dmlrw a 
poattlon Addraa. H ( •, rare at tli U P**Mr, 



.WANTED A SITUATION by s o»ln|wlPnl. writ cxiicrkii«J .ly»r. who I,., 
workc.i for Itit- firm uf J. £ II. Putt. ,n. tin* Urrcvt Wnokn MmiufiM-liiri>ni in ^rfidand 
«f RcT«r«llil«i and Fancy Tward i CUilht ; and f»r fnur year, in Ihc amplay ..r Tito 



Salt, SJona k Ps., Saltalra. Vorkahlra, Knulnnd. and with ulh. r tmincnl Dnii«. Iiavina 
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Washing and Yarn-rinsing Machine 

The lung, tedious ami exj»ii«ivc mode of washing ami rinsing 
formerly in u* everywhere, has, like everything in the industrial 1 
Iiuc. experienced a mint desirable reform in tin- i tit r- •< lin t h of 
machinery well adaptiil to 
the washing of all kinds of 
_V»nif. -ilk, wool, cotton, etc 
One of these machines we 
will hen.' inscribe, as shown 
in the CUglRviug, which is 
a reproduction froiu the 
engraving of the pmpre- 
tor*, untile serially for 
the Tkxtii.k OoMMtWr, us 
w&< also the engraving 

below. Thin round mu- 

chine consists of a water- 
tank. Iih ODp-epoole pro- 
jecting from the center, 
bear suspended the yum* 
to be washed. Theee spools 
turning on their respec- 
tive axis keep the hang- 
ing yarns apart, anil 118111; them uniformly in the water. The spools 
moving simultaneously to ami fro, wash ami rinse the yarn an 
though it were washed hy haml. Thus the quantity of the water ia 
economized. The ■■chine here shown claim." to have superiorities 
over others. It re- 
quire* but two men 
to attend it, one to 
lull-' the yarn, and 
the other to remove 
it The washing ami 
ringing ia more jier- 
feet, liecause the yarn 
can stretch out, u 
loose upon the h j h >. > I - , 
therefore more uni- 
formly washed than 
hy hand washing,aiid 
where the part of the 
skein held by the 
hand in squeezed to- 
gether, and conse- 
quently not washed equally with the rent. The spools being movable 
are easily regulated to suit the requirements of washing and quality 
of yarn. The supplying capacity of this machine is 8000 lbs. per 
day. The space required for setting it up is twenty-seven feet ill 



length by twelve feet in width. We will now call the attention of 
the reader to another machine, serving chiefly for washing woolen 
yarn before dyeing in soap-water, carbonate of soda, etc C. 0. 
lltiubold, Jr., of Chemnitz, 8echsen, is the manufacturer, and Charles 

Regen the Agent for the 
United States, This wash- 
ing machine consists of 
two quadrangular water 
tanks of wood or wrought 
iron, a strong iron trestle, 
and three metal roller)* 
over each tank, with two 
lesser rollers placed to- 
gether, and a larger one 
over these. The yarn is 
laid beneath the revolving 
rollers, the washing fluid 
passing over it, anil it is 
then pressed or squeezed 
out from above by the loose 
rollers, without any injury 
whatever to the yarn. The 
yarn can be taken up or 
down without stopping the machinery, so that it can work uninter- 
ruptedly the whole day. The capacity for supply amounts to from 
2000 to 2500 lbs. per day, accord' tig to quality and state of yarn. 
One or two men are required for it. The apace requisite will be 8 

feet 9 inches by 3 
feet 6* inches. The 
driving power is con- 
veyed by belts re- 
quiring but little 
force. 




A HOI/XJETIC. — If 

there is one tiling 
more than another 
which we loathe, it is 
the necessity for apo- 
logizing. In the pre- 
sent case, we are ob- 
liged to ask the in- 
dulgence of our pat- 
rons for being COM* 

pelled, on account of those delays incident to a first apperancc, to 
n|Mj|ogize for the tardiness of the Amkkji ah Tkxtii-E Manufac- 
turer. It is, however, some satisfaction to us to know, and to be 
able to assure our friends that it will be out in a few days. 
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Silk Finish on Cotton Italian Cloths. 

BY W. NASSOK. 

If we examine closely a piece of Italian cloth manufactured 
intra wool or silk or combination* of the two, we shall find thul il 
pOMMI a certain degree of elasticity, that it feel* "tine" — not thick, 
—that the thread-* are round and out in bold relief, and 1 1 nit their 
lustre is uniform at all points in their circumference, and that the 
whole organization of the cloth is such as not to betray the slightest 
evidence of Deceasing any finish other than the natural character- 
istic lustre of the material from which it is manufactured ; such i- 
thc real Italian cloth, and it is the close imitation of these effects, an.! 
means by which they may be effected upon cottou goods tu which 
we would call the attention of the finisher. Now cottou ptWHaWI 
none of the necessary esscntiuls within itself to produce the furcat- 
ing desiderata; therefore all the constituent principal- indispen- 
sible to such imitation must he added mechanically, partly by the 
aid of properly constituted suing mixture*, and partly through 
the agency of machinery suitably constructed to meet iM the essen- 
tial requinncnt* of the case. 

If we were to examine into and separate the elements funning 
the component parts of silk, wool and cotton, we should find that 
the three fibres differ materially from each other in their chemical 
con position, and it i.« this chemical difference which directly effect.- 
their lustre value, one hundred parts of wool for instance, would be 
found upon analysis to be composed of: 

Mineral matters, "M 

I 

Felly matters 



( Oxygen, ) 
I Hydrogen, J — 21-1 
( Carbon, J 



wool 



Fibres of silk, 



Oxygen, I 
Hvdrngrn. 

Carbon, V 

Nitrogen, I 

!?,& J 



One hundred part* of silk would be: 

Oxygen, ] 
Hydrogen, 

Csrbuu, \ 

Nitrogen, I 

Sulphur, J 

Oxygen, 1 
Hydrogen. I 
Csrbon, 

Nitrogen, J 

Oxygen, | 
Hydrogen, 
N Irngen, 
CarU>n, 
Sulphur. 

Corin, 

Fat nud Resin, 



One hundred parts of cotton would be: 
( Oxygen, 



lielutin 



7-j-un 

fl-Ofl 
10000 



44 (M 



lit 'OH 



- 2"47 



Cellulose, 
Mineral and extraneous mailer. 



' Oxygen, 1 
Hydrogen, > 
Carbon, J 



111 

ii. ,m 

1 IK eon 



uk-oo 
2 00 
-ou 



Now, it would 



from the above, that the natural lustre 



vjiluc of silk, wool and cotton is in direct ratio to the number of 
molecules of nitrogen found in the component parts of the fibre, and 
it may therefore be assumed that it is to the presence of these nitro- 
geneous compounds in wool and silk that such lustre is largely due, 
and practical and exhaustive experiments have proved this hypoth- 
ecs to he correct ; wool, for instance, contains far leas nitrogen than 
silk, while cotton in its turn contains none whatever, therefore the 
first objective point of the finisher is to supply the necessary nitro- 
gen to the cotton by artificial means, and by so doing to render the 
threads ea|iable of being converted into reflectors and not absorbers 
of light. 

Now, at the commencement of this article, we showed that n 
lustrous finish is not the only desideratum, therefore the finisher 
must not only employ compounds, rich in nitrogen, as the basis of 
his sizing mixtures, but must so modify and constitute his site as to 




fill the other requirements. In doing this he must observe the fol- 
lowing essential points: first, that his size should possess no jterma- 
tieiit stiffening power ; second, thut it should have no thickening 
value ; and third, that it should be capubleof taking a glossy lustre 
by the simple impact of the threads upon oach other while passing 
through the chasing cullender, aud without exposing them to the 
flattening effect produced by the direct action of the smooth surface 
of the rolls. 

There are a number of nitrogenous compuunds, containing 
within themselves many of the necessary essentials for carrying out 
the foregoing requisites, the most suitable of which are albumen, 
ca-ein ami gelatiu. The first of these is too expensive to be of any 
practical value; the second, though by far the most valuable as a 
sizing agent, possesses the inconvenience of being insoluble in water, 
while the third, though not possessing the marked qualifications 
w hich can be claimed for the other two, is by far the most practi- 
cable, being lioth soluble and economical. Moreover, gelatin may 
he prepared advantageously and economically at the dye-works by 
the finisher himself. The process is simple, and may be conducted 
as follow! : [See cut above,] 

The tub A being nearly filled with dean, /rah bona, a quantity 
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''sufficient for their complete immersion) of dilute chlnrhydric acid 
at about 8" T. in then added, and the temperature raised for a short 
time to about KX) 0 F. ; after remaining for three or four day* in 
this liquor the bone* become flexible, owing to the insoluble eon- 
i of the bone being dissolved out by the arid; this flexible 
! is aurin, while the resultant acid solution may Ik- expressed 

HC1 + Ca,P, 0. i CaCI, 
ThU solution should l>e run into the tub T, and pr-- rved for 
further u*\ a* will be shown hereafter. 

The ossein remaining in the tub A should now Ik- drenched 
with water to remove all trace* of arid ; after c tier -ting ibis, the tub 
should be filled up with water nod lioiled until the twin i- dis- 
solved, or, in other words, until it is converted into gelatin. This 
boiling solution is then run into the tub R, where it will gelatinize 
upon cooling ; it is then ready for use. 

To obtain a silk finish with gelatin, it will ha found necessary to 
modify it* harsh, stiffening qualities by the admixture of MHM einoli- 
ent; and the author ha* found that the best effects are produced by 
u«ing a proportion of some neutral soap, regulating the quantity ac- 
cording to the finish required, but the finisher must use judgment 
and discrimination, and not lose sight of the fact that too much soap 
has a thickening effect, which would be undesirable, ur that soap, 
unless carefully prepared, would be inapplicable to some colors. It 
U also advisable to use, in addition to the soap, something of a 
waxy nature, and in our experience Japan wax may be used to ad- 
vantage to fill this requirement It not only contains one of the 
constituent compounds of silk, viz: ccrin, but, combined with the 
soap and gelatin, it will prove a powerful anxilliary to tin polishing 
effect produced when the goods receive their sulk-cqiient callciidcring 
The goods, after being sized according to the foregoing specifications, 
should then be dried, if possible, in a cool plan-, .so as to avoid the 
shrinkage and contraction of the size, which always occurs when 
goods are dried on the hot cylinders, aud which would seriously 
modify their required elasticity. 



On Calico Printing. 

BY DR. M. IIA8ENCLEVKU. 
<CmUbu«1 tn,m ,m*rl) 
KSURAVINO. 

This important part was until late considered n<>t strictly be- 
longing to the art of calico printing, and was therefore carried out 
in <>ut>ide establishment*. But lately it bn> been getterallr com- 
bined with the print works. Instead of seiiditit: the designs and 
the roller* to the engraver, and getting the finished roller back, the 
engraving in now carried out in the works it-elf; this has great ly 
facilitatcd the working a* to repairing damaged roller*, etc. 

It depends very much ujujii the good workmanship in the en- 
graving department whether a good design will In- obtained on the 
cloth or not. 

Before any attempt is made to put the design upon the roller 
for printing, it is necessary to prepare the roller itself; that U to 



-ay, to give j, t |„. .* rl'.-ctly even and smooth surface which it re- 
quires, and also give it the accurate thickness. It depends of 
course on the size of the design, how many time* it ha* to lie en- 
graved on the roller; large patterns often require only one en- 
grnvititf of the design, small one* require more, ami the size of the 
roller has to be fitted therefore according to the size of the patterns. 
After the roller has lw ie a smooth and even surface, and 



the 



tin 



engraving can eomiiienei 



There are three different ways to put the design on the roller. 
1, by stamping; 2, by mills; :t, by etching. 

The first way is only used by very small |mttenis where only 
OOC Color BhalJ be produced on the fabric. The stamp or dye con- 
sist.- of a small cylinder of hardened steel, on one end of which the 
pattern is brought out in relief. In obtaining a dye. the design is 
first ciigrnvcd upon a piece of forged ■feel, which, when hardened, 
is called the "matrix." From this an impression in relief Is ob- 
tained by means of a strong fly-press on softened steel, which also 
i» hardened, and then called punch or die. A gixsl winking punch 
must lie able to make many hundred impressions In-fore it get* 
worn out. 

This punch Ls placed into a machine with the pattern below, 
it is lifted up by a mechanical arrangement of the machine to a 



certain height, and then falls down on the roller, thus making the 
impression. The machine is arranged in that way, that after lift- 
ing, the roller is turned so far round us the design requires. The 
manner in which the machine turns the roller, forms a i 
line, thus allowing the whole machine to Im- left without ' 
after it is once set, until the whole roller is finished. 
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The mill engraving also used tor only small designs, is in .- 
way similarly carried out as the above. 

The jKUtern Ls cut upon a small cylinder of softened sleel, 
which has been prepared previously, it must have received the 
exact Mm* n mired by thi design, the surface must b« polkbeA ftad 
perfectly smooth. When the design is cut on this cylinder it is 
hardened by heating it in crushed bones for several huur* in a good 
draw ing stove, and then hy mean* of a pressing machine the pat- 
tern is pressHl on another cylinder of softened steel, called the mill, 
in relief*. The preparing of the mill must be done similarly to tho 
die before it can be used. When the pattern i* obtained in relief 
it gem rally becotaos necessary tu raise it, this a, to let the pattern 
come out more distinct, in order to produce a deeper impression 
upon the roller. The die and mill are for this pur|iosc put hack in 
the rolling press again, and the die (wirlly brushed over with a thick 
varnish. The machine is |mt on to run for a few minute* back and 
forward, ami when the mill is taken out, the raised place* will lw 
covered with vurnish, while the deeper ones are left free. The 
mill so prepared is then dipped in nitric acid, which commence* to 
eat up the steel on those place* which are not protected by varnish, 
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These three differently constituted bodies, if correct, should yield 
hy reduction the three different triamidobenzol*. By reductiou of 
the ordinary cbrysoidine and by comparing Ibe reaction of the so- 
obtained triamidobenzol (.1:2: 4). it might be inferred that the 
position of the side chain* would be beat explained by the formula 
under No. t. 

Chrysodine is prepared on a large scale by mixing i H solu- 
tion of diazohenzol-nilrate with a UK solution of phenylendiamine, 
which immediately produces a blood-red precipitate. This is then 
dissolved in boiling water, allowed to cool to about VP ('., and the 
base precipitated by ammonia. This is then crystallised from .TO* 
alcohol, and then in boiling water, from which it crystallizes in 
pretty yellow needles, melting at 117.5° ('. These are nearly in- 
soluble in cold, but slightly soluble in boiling water, but very easily 
soluble in benzol, alcohol, ether, chloroform and aniline. 

The chrysodine is a pretty strong hase, which however, only 
forms stable sails with one molecule of acids. These are readily 
soluble, undecomposed in water, with a tine yellow color. 

By adding a large excess of acid, beautiful crimson-red salt* 
arc obtained, containing two molecules of acids, which cannot 
Ira obtained in a crystalline state. The salts containing only one 
acid radical, crystallize from their hot aqueous solution in two 
forms, which are often found alongside one another. By slow cooling 
of the solution, anthracite black octohedrons with strong vitreous lus- 
tre are formed. 

|T» I* continued.) 



Bichromate of Potassa as a Mordant. 

FOR TKC DYnmi of wool* 
It is known that the most of the coloring materials, certain ani- 
line colors excepted, have or have not an affinity for wool ; it il also 
i that, in order to fix the coloring principle, it is necessary to 
mordant* which have at the same time much tendency to 
• to the tinctorial sulistanee. 
The mordant- not only fix the coloring principle on wool, but 
Often determine it* appearance, whence it result* that with different 
mordants, very different colore can be obtained, although employing 
only one single coloring matter. The result is above all very re- 
markable in the use of logwood ; it is also, with this tinctorial matter 
that the bichromate of potassa presents the most advantageous ap- 
plications. 

The object we must stive to attain in dyeing couaiata of: 1st. 
To lose nothing of the coloring principle. 2d. To fix it as solidly as 
possible, and give it as much brightness or brilliancy as we can. 

In dyeing wools, it is likewise necessary in the tinctorial o|te ra- 
tions, to preserve their suppleness and their natural softness ; both 
very important qualities, and above all in point of facility of fabri- 
cation. • 

The use of the bichronintu of potassa leads to all these results, 
and presents besides the advantage of cheapness. This mordant 
effectively replaces those which are generally used. By employ- 
ing this mordant, more brilliant colors are obtained, resisting the 
air and the alkalies better than those obtained by following the or- 
dinary procedure. As the mordant has a very energetic affinity for 



the wool and coloring principle, it fixes the last in a more complete 
manner. 

Hence it follows that in order to obtain a similar effect, a leas 
quantity of tinctorial matter is nceiswary. 

Finally, this mordant pnsents the advantage of least alteration 
of the natural qualities of the wool, which dyed by its use becomes 
more practicable. 

Independently of these general advantages, the employment of 
the bichromate likewise admits of imitating as perfectly in good 
dyes, the yrent*, the o/m«m, the IrwU, as well as all the other colors 
where indigo enters as the clement, that the most experienced judges 
can not distinguish these lesser tints from the good tints, without 
employing acids. 

Dyed by this process, the wool loses nothing in the fulling, of 
the coloring principles which it has retained. 

With logwood, shade* are obtained which it would lie impossi- 
ble to obtain by any other means, except indigo itself. 

The necessary quantity of mordant is fixed according to the 
quantity of the coloring principles which are required to l>e fixed ; 
with a same bath of mordant all the colors are prej*rcd. For that 
20* ia deducted for all the operations which follow the first ; often 
the heightening bath is made use of prepare other wools. 

The wool must be submitted to a light boiling during three- 
quarters of an hour in the heightening bath of coloring matter. 

In lifting iu wool on the hand-barrow and covering it, it gains 
doubly in intensity of color w heu it has been dyed by this proe<«s. 

If absolutely required that the color be treated with indigo, one 
may in that process employ the logwood with the indigo ; the color 
will be as beautiful and as fast in the air as the last tinctoriul matter. 

This mordant is likewise advantageous to obtain a green with 
the indigo without Cam peachy-wood, by making use to fix the col- 
oring principle of the fustic or of dyer's weed; the wool thus dyed 
1 yellow, then green, will discharge the tub blue less, and will be much 
Hotter than in the case where the yellow would have been fixed by 
ulum. This mordant in effect suits better with the tub blue than 
any other ; generally, it may be affirmed that for the must of the 
uses it excels in every point ull the other mordants. 

Preparation of the mordant to produce different colors: 

The quantity of bichromate of potassa is varied in keeping an 
account of the five circumstances indicate. I further on ; after read- 
ing these explanations, the quantity thut is necessary to employ will 
lie readily understood. 

The maximum of bichromate of potassa which is suitable to 
use for 100 kil. of wool, is 2 kil. and a half, but this quantity is 
modified. 1. According to the quantity of coloring matter to lie 
fixed, because the less one wishes to fix it on the wool, the less it 
needs mordant. 2. According to the fineness of the wool and the 
cloths, the difference of the wool and the cloth* are taxed as much 
aa:i<4. 3. According to the more or leas facility that the coloring 
matters have in uniting with the wool. 4. According to the bright- 
ness of the shades which one wishes to obtain, because the more the 
mordant is diminished the less brilliant is the color. 5. And lastly 
according to the car-city of the boiler in proportion of the wool 
to dye. 
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Notwithstanding these explanations, here in n bonis for the 
iliHorem color*, according to which an infinity of shades can W 
dyed : 

For KM) kil. of line wool or 120 kil. of fine cloths: 
Time of mordanting, H hour. 
Time of dyeing, | of un hour. 

MORI.ANTINM. llYKlNli. 
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shade with the yellow wood, and a reddish shade with the Brazil 
wood; the madder or the ganders, (the sunder* Li employed before 
mordant, but in the wine bath, whilst the madder and the nil 
wood, nuch at* the Brazil, Lima and St. Martha, etc., are employed 
in the second bath). 

In varying the proportions of Cainpeacby and yellow wood, an 
infinity of green shades can be obtained by that process. At a 
pinch the yellow wood can be replaced by the woad tdver's 
weed); in that case it is necessary to substitute for 1 kil. of 
the tinctorial matter, 3 kil. of the second. The use of woad how- 
ever is rather costly. For the greens, the common yellow woods 
are used, such as those of Jamaica, Tampion, Curaeoa, which have 
the advantage of giving a shade lew orange than the woad of Cuba. 
For the olives, madder or red woods ( Brazil) is used in order 



Sulphocyanides Rhodanates in Calico Printing as Reserves 
for Aniline Black. 

Sulphocyanide of ammonia is present to a large extent in the 
ammonia liquors (gas waters) obtained as bye-product by the nuinn- 
liicturc of coal gas. They may be obtained from these liquors in 
the following way, which is a plan recommended by Storck ami 
Strobcl : Muriatic acid is added to the gas waters till the latter red- 
den litmus paper; carbonic acid and sulphurous gases urc evolved, 
while a yellowish precipitate is formed; to the clear liquor a solution 
of protochloride of copper (or the double salt resulting from the 
mixture of chloride of copper with bisulphite of soda) Ls added, 
when a grey precipitate falls down of sulphoeynnidc of copper, which 
contains all milphocyanogen originally present in the solution. This 
precipitate ■ collected on a filter, washed, and then boiled with the I 
necessary quantity of caustic barytes to decompose the copper salt, 
when it is filtered and the filtrate evaporated down till the sulpho- 
cyauide of barium crystallizes out on cooling. From this salt the 



other sulphocyanides or rhodanates can be easily obtained by double 
decomposition with soluble sulphates of the metals whose sulphocy- 
anides are desired, which will precipitate sulphate of barium and 
leave the required sulphocyanide in solution. The insoluble sulpho- 
cyanides of copper, lead, silver, meicury, arc obtained by precipi- 
tating the solution with any soluble salt of these metals. The resi- 
due on the filter resulting from the killing with caustic barytas can 
be used again for the preparation of chloride of copper. The am- 
monia liquors from which the sulphocyanides have been thus 
extracted can be worked in the usual way for the manufacture of 
ammonia and ammonia salts. 

To show the use of rhodanates as reserves in printing, we may 
first say that if a current of anhydrous chlorous acid is passed 
through a solution of sulphocyanide it is soon absorbed, and a yel- 
low precipitate is formed consisting of persulphocyanogen. On this 
reaction the authors rely in the employment of the sulphocyanides 
as reserves for aniline black. Rosenstiehl has proved that this black 
Li formed by the oxidizing compounds like nascent oxygen, chlorine, 
and the chlorine-oxygen compounds containing less oxygen than 
chloric acid. The formation of the black may be watched by putting 
a piece of calico impregnated with muriate of aniline in a glass 
flask, and passing through this the gas evolved from chlorate of 
chronium, which Ls heated in another flask on the water bath. Af- 
ter a few minutes the calico, which was white at the l>cginning, 
becomes of a bronze color, then darker and darker, and finally deep 
black. So it in clear that if a substance Li printed on calico which 
|>ossca<c8 the property of quickly absorbing the oxygen compounds 
of chlorine, without allowing them to react again on aniline salt, 
that tho black is not formed on the places so reserved. For this 
purpose many substances have been recommended, such as caustic 
soda, hy|Kt<ulphilc of soda, etc, but none of them, it is said, answers 
so well as the sulphocyanides. A reserve which contains 1 lb. sul- 
phocyanide of potassium or ammonium per gallon of gum water Li 
enough to resist aniline black completely. As it is possible to use 
sulphocyanides in connection with all colors, so it will lie possible 
by these means to print any color whatever under aniline black. 
When printing by ordinary recipes, either an albumen, tannic acid, 
or arsenic color, an addition of five to six parts of sulphocyanide of 
potassium for 100 parts of thickened color will bo found sufficient. 
For acid colors the sulphocyanide of lead must be used. Alizarine 
red comes out best when, instead of acetate of alumina, the sulpho- 
cyanide of that hase is used. ( 'hromorange, catechu, fast red, etc., 
can lie easily printed under aniline black by means of the above 
reserve. 

For steam colors the whole of the operations are the following : 

1st. Padding with Turkoy Ked oil (oleine). 

2d. Printing of the steam colors. 

3d. Steaming. • 

4th. Printing aniline black. 

5th. Ageing. 

lith. Through dunging (chalk) hath. 
7th, Soaping and bleaching. 

This process has been used with great success by the Prag- 
Sraichower's print-works. — DeuWhe Industria Zeritung. 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 



Th* limn < 
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Tho Tkitilx I'nuiiin will l* m by null to uay 
mml of th« .marly au»>a-rl|4iii*: "t tr~<A a Hot I.* a* i 



l*7aarnl of th« jtMrijr auUa-rlrai.io i>f f'i>l a Ikjiun (towWH) In Mirinw) |>>4ski- frw 
r«llM Britain and Iralatnl III MNtap I BritUb I. MMttK >■■ Kin>l«li ™.«trir» will 
IkftT* the additional pottage atbini ti> th«r ruliarrtptlon- Kkv itt ajh'fji may be marie t-y mall 

Vj arraar irf Prl "IB 1 L -*• . r'T-" ■■' ft, M. t a«»«, Manacrr. 

Tkitii.k Oilorist. 71; S*u*-[t) Strive, I'bilaaVlpliU. 

» t . all <"-r agent* awl anlirlUira am furoiabeu l.y u» with 
{Mat our friends not to faior tbuse baring no credentials front us. 



, nr. a> 



iivkj. n<H ut»« th»« oar rrja. 



It Ik Something t4> arouse the Ivcst euergitw of our friends in 
the textile dyeing industry to know that the progress of inquiry 
amongst our chemists, and the consequent discovery of products 
which enlarge the information of our dyers, mid enable them to 
produce colors nud shade* which at slight engage the attention, and 
the admiration of the most advanced experts. 
Without the aid of chemical science thin progress might have 
indeed, ami probably not developed in our age, if at all. 



And yet there 



to lie found those who will not yield Uu 



style opinions, hut *tuhhornly uphold the ignorant outcry against 
" book learning," because they are too indolent or too net in their 
way to take to anything new. Moreover the education of our tex- 
tile artizaus in day!* gone by wan sadly neglected in regard to even 
the elements of chemistry. Therefore they have to follow in the 
wake of thin* whose superior knowledge places them in the 



The rising generation of dyers should take the lesson to heart, 
and seize every opportunity of promoting their own interest, up well 
as that of the beautiful art they arc engaged in, by acquiring all 
the relative knowledge within their 



Words op cheer are inspiring to the laborer in mind or body, 
and arouse him even when tired and flagging, to still greater efforts 
than those which have already well nigh worn him out. Such be- 
ing the enlivening influence of commendation on labor, how grate- 
ful must it be to us to hear from all quarters that the Textile 
Colohist is giving unqualified satisfaction. And this we hear 
from men of experience and thorough information in dyeing and 
bleaching, who gratefully acknowledge they have derived positive 
benefit from our pages. Some there are, who cannot sec good in 
anything, and think it unnecessary to subscribe 1 to a work which 
will not return them instant reward for their munificent effort of 
payment in advance for one year; never considering that in some 
one of the twelve issues they may (as hits actually been the ease,) dis- 
cover a recipe or clue which may lead to u rich reward. One dyer 
[ us, that out of one number of lost year's volume, he made 



four hundred dollars from the information derived from a sin- 
gle recipe. How many others obtained renumerative advantages 
we do not know, but we are sure that the profit of this little four 
dollar investment was by no means confined to that fortunate, if 
not sensible, individual. 



Haviso noted in our exchanges a little couplet on the dyer, 
it bus inspired our own epigrammatist, thus: 
The dyer living, dyr« for hrt-itd, 
But dyes for »ye when he is <k-sd ; 
He oftimea dreads the dire d»y, 
When, colnrlenn, he'll turn to clay. 
Aod when he dies he aura: at last 
My pear* (pier,) it made, 'ihe die ia cast." 

The welcome time of flourishing industry is at last here, and 
every branch of trade |iartakes, more or bus of its h Wings. The 
dyer for his share, the dye merchant ami manufacturer for theirs. 
Where one is benefitted, the others are also. In the midst of this 
tide of prosperity, it would be well to take advantage of the improved 
position to endeavor to make it permanent, and this can only be 
done by creating an independent -supply of coloring matt-rial*. By 
independent we mean to convey the idea of inventive resource, and 
that can best l>e attained by a union of practical minds. Why then 
cannot the dyers form a national association, like other arts and in- 
dustries? The discussions of subjects of practical value to the whole 
community of dyers, as well as to all whose interests are connected 
with the beautiful art (and they arc many), the raising of questions, 
and the making of pertinent suggestions. All thut can possibly 
tend to advance the beet interest of American dyers will, under such 
an influence, undoubtedly prosper, ami gain that respect, abroad 
and at home, which it must be their desire to deserve. 

»*r- Is answer to numerous letters of inquiry which we are 
constantly in receipt of, we will here say that in consequence of be- 
ing obliged to offer a premium for the earlier numbers to supply 
new suhscriliers, we find ourselves necessitated to charge 910 for the 
first volume (1879). We also desire to say that the large Dumber 
of orders for back numbers is being filled as rapidly as possible. 



Wakninu aoainht Tobacco Juice. — It is a well known fact 
that tobacco juice contains nicotine acid, a sort of tanuute, very re- 
fractory in dyeing. It has just been discovered in Europe that 
stains and imperfections, unaccounted for so far, on various goods 
submitted to careful dyeing were caused by the salivation of chew- 
ing workmen, especially weavers. Any moisture containing tobacco 
extract falling upon tissues of mixed materials such as wool and 
cotton, notably in raised gtsxls, as velvet, plush, blankets, etc., will 
create sjiots dec|icr in shade than the ground color as if acted on 
by a stronger mordant. Manufacturers have been obliged to apply 
on an extra tannin mordant and re-dye many pieces of goods on ac- 
t-omit of this defect 

Strict regulations against this ill-use of tobacco salivation have 
la-en enacted in several establishments as a remedy for this 
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DYEING DEPARTMENT. 



THE MONTH'S PRACTICAL RECIPES. 



The fblb>v1ng |>r*fUeal roHpc*, Ilk* all that will tpf«oir la tills department, are 
Ti*ri(l«l m reliable irtd warranted to coma out tatuiactortlr. prorkled IW* |mifortk>lu 
■n- nrtctly adberwl to, anil Urn ■BMlpiilaUiiB b> wort nakallka. 

DIRECTIONS. HOT BS AND COMMENTS. 



Hdf\\'r linv. frequently been asked why we pre the limine! of the 
nudtrrxof the aniline sod 'dye BttifTa we use when publishing the recipes or- 
cnmpntiying our insets. The reason in: We can upt-ak with authority for 
those we actually test : where, aniline* an J dyenlufTn of the ume color, 
manufactured liy other finn*. may be equally good, but when treated ac- 
cording to our recipe, may not give similar result*. In giving the names of 
certain manufacturer*, therefore we would not be thought partial to them, 
Kach has his own mode of producing desired effects with bis own dye (tuffs. 



Recipe No. 28. 

I'KAHL ON HLVUMtlNO. 

50 lbs. Stubbing. 
Boil 5 Iba. Alum, 

4 lb. Sulphuric Acid, 

2 ozb. Indigo Carmine, 

3 ox*. Archil. 

Enter stubbing at boiling point and turn to ■hade. 
Zy This shade can be varied to any desired tone, If used for 
fancy dress goods, stands washing, but not rolling. 



Recipe No. 29. 

SALMON OH SI. Dllll Si. 

SO It*. Stubbing. 

Boil 5 lbs. Glaubersalt, 

1 lb. Sulphuric Acid, 

< «^.eiei r n J Melster, Lucius ft Brucning, Hoechet, A-M. 
i o*. Scwlel tv 11. j , J1U 4 Mo „ 0(i N . y., Boston and Phila. 

\ i: ii '.esellshaft, Berlin. 
' Henry A. Gould, Boston, N. Y. and Phila. 
ii Imiliiu; point, and turn very quick, aa the even- 
ness of color depends entirely upou good handling. 

Sy flawwade la fast and cheap. 



Recipe No. 30. 

I.AVKNKKR ON tM.UMMNi.. 

SO lbs. Stubbing. 

Roil 5 lbe. Gtaubersalts, 

1 lb. Alum, 

,1b. Tartar, 

I lb. Sulphuric Add, 

3 on. Indigo Carmine, 

ft ox. Purple 3 B. 
Enter Blubbing at boiling point and torn to shade. 
K7" This shade is used for fancy dree* goods; will stand washing 
but not fulling. 



Recipe No. 31. 

liAKK IIKONZK OK wont, 

50 Iba. Wool. 
Boil 5 lbs. Alum, 

1 lb. Red Tartar, 

4 lb. Sulphuric Acid, 

5 lbs. Extract Fustic, 
61 lbe. Cudbear, 

G lbs. Indigo Paste. 



Enter roving, turn rapidly, boil for i hour, and watch well thai 
the stock does not mat. 



Recipe No. 32. 

CAJtlUNAL ON COTTON rUANNEL 

50 lbs. Flannel. 

Boll 10 lbs. Sumac ; enter flannel and leave lay over night; then 
wring and enter : 

2d Bath, cold Oxy-muriatc of Antimony 2° T. ; give three or four 
turns and leave lay for 4 to I hour ; wash out thoroughly in two or 
three waters, then enter: 

3d Bath, 9 ozs. Cotton Red, 1751 (F. Bredt ft Co., N.Y. ft Phila). 
at 80° F, ; turn rapidly, and raise temperature to 120° F. 



Recipe No. 33. 

SCARLET ON O/TTtlN r I.ANNKJ. 

50 lbe. Flannel. 

Proceed the same way as for Recipe No. 32, bat use in 

M Bath, 0 ozs. Cotton Red, 17 (F. Bredt ft Co., N.Y. and Phila). 



Recipe No. 34. 

PEACOCK BUT. ON WOOL, 

30 lbe. Yarn. 
Boll I oz. Borax, 

C Badisrhe Aniline and Soda Fabrlk. 
4 oza. Peacock Blue, I Wm. Pickhardt ft Kuttroff. N. Y., 
f Boston and Phila. 
Enter at 160° F., turn to shade, while raising temperature to 

100° F. 

Note I.— This shade may be given a more yellow tint by passing 
through a very weak bath of Sulphuric Acid, but the shade will 
lose some of its brightness. 

Note 2.— Yellower shades can be produced by dyeing with a small 
quantity of Citric Acid instead of Borax. 



Recipe No. 35. 

PISK ON HAM IK. 

30 lh«. Bleached Ramie. 
Dissolve 3 lbs. Glaubcrsalts, 

( Acllen Gesellshaft. Berlin. 
24 ozs. Erythrosine B. I Henry A. Gould, Boston, N. Y. 
( and Phila. 

Enter Ramie at 100 s F. ; turn to shade while raising temperature 
to 130" F., then wring and dry. 

Note — It is advisable to use the required aniline in two equal 
portions, one-half to begin, balance near finishing. 



Recipe No. 36. 

iranrrL wun on ramik. 
.10 lbs. Bleached Ramie, 

Make a bath of Marseilles Soap liquor to make the bath feel 

sonpy, add : 

( Badlsh Aniline and Soda Fabrik. 
• »z. Methyl Blue, No. \,< Wm. Pickhardt ft Kuttrofl, N. Y., 

/ Boston and Phila. 
Eiii' r Ramie at 130° F. ; give five to six turns, then add i lb. 
Hulphnrir Arid; turn continually while raising temperature to 16U° 
I wash out and enter second bath of a weak solution of Sulphuric 
Acid, then dry. 

I< ontlaued oa page ST.) 
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Extract Quer 
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Indigo. Manilla 

Lac Dye, tine powdered " 

Imc Dye, good powdered 

Lima Wood-.. 
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logwood, Cauipcaehy _ " 

Ixigwood, Honduras _ " 

logwood, Lsgunu. " 

Logwood, St. Domingo . " 
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Muplc Bark- ....... " 
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Myrabolans. 

Muriatic Acid 

Muriate Tin 

Muriate Tin, strong. 
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Muriate Tin, oxv 

Muriate Tin. crystals.. 

Nicwood 

Nitrate Iron, pure 

Nitrate Lead 

Nitric Acid " 

NutgulU, Alep|Mi _ y lb. 

Orcfalllo " 

Oxnlle Acid " 

P.url Ashes " 

Persian Berries *■ 

Picric Aei.l " 

Potashes ■ " 

Pruxslate Potash, yellow '' 

Prussiate Potash, red " 
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Beil Sunders •' 
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Starch, Potato " 
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MARK OFPORTtTNITY. — 91.VX1. .ill buy s IftBg Mt.Ml.lted ••]! known r>r*lB| 
sftd SVnurinK FjiUblbhtitral, with lmnn>wl ntvlilMTj. infixing Ts/Hne Work, ui'l sturv, 
sell filtc.1 up; .ItuktM la lliltafleluKli. The nrwnt dwmt, If ilmlnd, wUl mnslD M<aie 
tlm. wilh th« Imrrr .No. Hi. Inwltim. AddraM, or »M'lr u> t»r. M. Fr»nk, I 
TMITU.K Coixibmt. 717 Suwoui Slnct, 1'Ml.dcl |,bU, IV 

K J. IltlU), Al 1 in ill OK Till: ■.■Ml.-' ItANLi IM K IK. I. oNpurd lo mrnlih rdUbl. 

"sail 



wl|«» in any HrmixT, of liyeliis, tin] will li.^c pIcMuro la muchl^g to asy color or 
for hiiOL'Ul customer., of bui new Aniline Cotort. Ihn. hj.cnlwiocni. |o^e a. 

Aadnm, 211 ML. Mark. Are. Rrooklyn, N. T. 



RECIPES KOR OYEINij. Whiteniiif . Silk Pr 



rotiuUni apply or adilrew P. P.. cue of II. E. Ilersed. 



, diemira] Uyee ; also, color. 

for Painter, anil Pnp+r Plainer., can be obtained by addreaainf P. Prunter. 1123 

PUbcrt Street. Philadelphia. 

TO CAPITALISTS. OVERS. AND CIIKMICAL MANUFACTURERS-— A 
French Chemift would wi.li the ami. lance of a Capitalist to organup a 
for the manufiicture of a lilaek Baae : also a Tannin from raw material 
T.ry abnndant in thl. country, bnt not yet utiitaed.— or would .oU the proeeaB. For 
and particular, apply or nddrew P. P.. cue of II. E. tlarsod. Banker. " 



n.l, r. iirr. anil particular. a| 
Fotirtb Streel. Plillinlclptiin. 



IUS. 



Process to Prevent Greening on Black Aniline. 

The action of the air, of the light, of phosphate of soda, us. well 
as of many other oxidizing agents, produces a green cast on black 
aniline. To prevcut this deteriorative effect, Mr. Dryfus of Man- 
chester has found the following nictJiod. He submits tho yarns and 
tissues to a weak solution of bi-chromatc, and dries them. Then he 
applies the colors, to which he adds some muriate of aniline, or other 
salts of aniline or toluidine, together with a certain quantity of silt 
of broiuc. After printing or dyeing, the goods are passed through a 
bath of carbonate of soda, and after that washed in a weak sulphu- 
ric acid hath. Finally they are washed and then passed through chlo- 
ride of calcium or common salt. They arc then ready for the usual 
/VwittiV, Chimiqua. 
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50 Iba. Yam. 
Boil 5 lb^ 

4 lb. Sulphuric Acid, 

, D -u_ v ii _ 1 BindshcdlorA Bush, liable Switzerland, 

3 ozs. Berlin Yellow, j A Dlpatate| N y, Rnd pu^ 

i at 160" F-, turn rapidly, raise temperature to boiling 
! to shade. 

Not* 1.— Bi-rlin Yellow will dye without mordant, but we dnd the 
mordant advantageous. 
07'Berlin Yellow is a strong and cheap color suitable for wool 
or silk and of great advantage hi replacing picric acid iu 
olives and other mode shades. 

Recipe No. 38. 

H.WIK II N WORSTED. 

40 lba. Yam. 

Boil 5 lba. Glaubcrsalts, 

1 lb. Bed Tartar, 

2 lbs. Alum, 
i gallon Sulphuric Acid, 
14 lbs. Indigo Paste, 
34 OB. Picric Acid, 
1 lb. Archil. 

Cool off, enter yarn at 100" F., turn well, 
and turn to shade. 



Recipe No. 39. 

MCAULt-r ON WOOL. ( ONE BATH.) 

50 lb*. Yarn. 

Take 1 lb. Bird's Eosinc Scarlet. (Leeds Mfg. Co., N. Y.) 

When dissolved add 2 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. Enter yarn at HO* 
F., bring up to boil until all the dye is taken up, which will be in i 
hour. 

Note.— For lighter shades use : 

12 ozs. Bird's Eosinc Scarlet, and 
24 ois. Sulphuric Acid. 
It^ThU is a beautiful scarlet, dyes even, and is fast. 

Recipe No. 40. 

SEAL BHOWS US WOOL. (ONE HATH.) 

100 lbs. Yarn. 

Take 1 lb. Bird's Seal Brown, No. 2. (Leeds Mfg. Co., N. Y.) 

When dissolved add 2 Ibi. Sulphuric Acid. Enter yam at 140* 
F., and bring up to boil until all the dye is taken up, which will be 
in i hour. 

B7lt is to be remembered that Mr. Bird manufactures 3 different 
l of brown's, number 1, 2 and 3. 

No. 1 is for cotton and mixed goods, requiring no mordant. 
No. 2 ia for wool, and works with acid. 

No. 3 is for wool, works the same as No. 2, will stand fulling, 
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MKTHYL BLUE ON ft/ITON, 

30 lb*. Yam. 

Dissolve 4 lbs. Glaubersalts, 

2 lb*. Alum, 
It ozs. Methyl Blue, | "sister, Lucius A 

um at 110° F., 

i to 



A MoviM, »"y.? Bo&ot mtA Phiia! 

, raise temperature to 120" F. 



SO lbs. 
Boil I lb. 

KntercoUon at 120" F.. give 6 
peras, give 6 turns, wring well, and finish in 
2d hath, 2 lbs. Fustic. 

3 ozs. Indigo Carmine. 
Enter at 120" F., raise to 150" F., and turn to shade. 



up, and add J lb. Cop- 



Recipe No. 43. 

tiKAH WHITE UN COTTON. 

Bleached by Chlorosone in 6 I 



Recipe No. 44. 

WHITE ON COTTON, 
in 6 



Recipe No. 45. 

BLACK ON r OT ToN. 



Bleached by 
Blue 3 B. 



First experiment dyed according to the directions of the mnnu- 

r, Gayton P. luring, Boston, Mass. 
1st Lot, 40 lbs. Yarn, 
Dissolve 30 lbs. Black Dye. 

3 lbs. Blue Vitriol, 
3 lbs. Soda Ash. 

Enter yarn at 180" F., turn well, raise temperature to boiling 
point and boil for 1 hour, then let it oxidize in the air over night or 
until dry. 

E7-This appears a good black, but rather expensive ; by further 
the expense seems very 



2nd Lot. 40 lbs. Yarn. 
Add to 1st dye vat, 

15 lbs. Black Dye, 

14 lbs. Blue Vitriol, 

14 lbs. Soda Ash. 
3rd Lot. 40 lbs. Yarn, 

Add to dye vat 10 lbs. Black Dye, f T . . . .. . . 

1 lb. Blue Vitriol , ] ™» » «•»«» 
1 lb. Soda Ash. ( 9Uu,l '* rd dT8 - 
4th Lot. 40 lbs. Yarn, 

Add to dye vat the quantity of Standard Dye, 
5th Lot. 40 lbs. Yarn, 

Dye without any addition. 
6th Lot. 40 lbs. Yarn, 

Add to dye vat the quantity of Standard Dye 
and continue right along by adding the quantity of Standard Dye 
until every 5th lot, which needs no addition. 

O^There will be no sediment in the vat, and it can be used con. 
tlnoally. 

After more thorough Investigation we hope to be able to give our 
readers a still more economical process. 
(C7-We advise dyers to try it. 



Recipe No. 46. 

8APPUIBE OK COTTON. 



cold, 

4 lbs. Nitrate of Iron (E. Oakes & Co., ». P 
Give six turns Md 



50 lbs. Yarn, 
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2nd Bath at 100" F., 

2 lbs. Yellow Prusslate of Potash, 
2 lbs Sulphuric Acid. 
Give tlx turn*, wring, and repeat through Ut and 2nd bath 
without any addition 

2 lbs. Fustic, 
| lb. Logwood, 
Give tlx turns and wring. 

C?"Iu third bath don't exceed 110° F., as (he Prussiate bottom 
will Me ita brightness and a poor color will be the result 



Recipe No. 47. 

OLD HOLD OK COTTON. 

100 lbs. yarn, 

Boil ^ lb. Flavine, 

Dissolve 2 lb*. Alum. 

Enter cotton at 160" F., give 8 turns, hang up, add 

1 ox. Bismarck Brown, ) Meister, Lucius A Brnening, Hoechat.A-M. 
i lb. Hypernlc. J Lutz & Movius. N. Y., Boston and Phila. 

Turn to shade, wring and dry. 



NOTES OF THE MONTH. 



All oommunJntloDi under thla bud will meol with J- 
mUm will bo MHj U.UO. 

Ox account of the large numbers of samples which wc produce 
monthly, (exceeding the amount of 12, which we originally prom- 
ised to our renders), we are not able to give every manufacturer of 
Aniline* room in our practical department. We daily receive in- 
formation of new products of Red*, Yellows, Blue*, Greens, etc., 
but find them nearly all alike, some having a new name, or u new 
number ; consequently recipes are very often re|ieatod. This sys- 
tem in fact Li quite confusing to \u, a* well as to Uie consumer. 
Nevertheless we find it an advantage to our foreign readers to men- 
tion the manufacturers name and the representatives in this country. 
Ab there is quite a difference in strength between the products, we 
would prefer leaving it to our readers to draw comparison for 



Fhom the Boston Dyewood ani> Chemical Co. 
we have received samples of anilines: Fast Yellow N., Saffraniuc 
V. E., and Cotton Orange No. 1, which we will test ami produce 
samples of in our practical department. Also from the same firm, 
samples of solid extracts of Logwood, Fustic and Bark, also sam- 
ples of Hemateiu, Logwood, Fustic and Bark Liquor, nil 51 jf, 
which we will examine and report upon at some future time. 

We cxjieet soon to receive samples of Dye Woods and Ex- 
tracts from Messrs. Gilford, Sherman A Innis, N. Y., Proprietors of 
Poughkeepsie Dye Wood Works, established 1816. 

Mesmrh. Wm. PicKnAKiir A KiiTTiuiKK, N. Y., will send us in 
time for next month's issue, samples of Alizarine for dyeing wool, 
product of the Badishe Aniline and Soda Fabrik. 

Henry A. Goulu, Boston, sent us samples of Anilines, Pon- 
ceau 8., Ponceau No. 2, and Water Blue 6 B., products of the 
Actien Gesellshaft, Berlin, which we will test soon. 



Wk had the pleasure of a visit from Mr. A. Q. Cjissclberry, of 
18 Letitia Street, this city, representing the Turkey Red Dyeing 
Co., of Providence, and saw some handsome sjiecimens of Turkey 
Red Dyeing done by them, equal to any imported, and will stand 
bleaching. 

We received from A. Klipstcin, N. Y., samples of Saffranine 
A., medium shade, double, and Phosphiue Prima, for Scarlet and 
Reds, product of Bindschcdler A Busch, Basle, Switzerland. 

Mrhkrh. E. Skiiliiach A Co., N. Y., informed us that they 
have a new fast hlue for wool, a product of Messrs. Fred. Bayer A 
Co., Barmen ami Elborfeld. 

For wast of room we were debarred from bringing out this 
month a sample of Acid Violet sent to us by Messrs. Wm. Pick- 
hardt and Kuttroff, N. Y., last mouth, but we expect to do so in 
our next issue. 

Mi>«its. Litz A Movies have removed their office in Boston, 
from No. 12 India street, to 37 Pearl street. 

Mbehrs. E. Oak eh A Co., have removed their office in Phila- 
delphia from No. 4 Arch street, to 318 North Front street. 

Mr. A. Kl.irsTEtN has removed his Philadelphia office from 
No. 11 South Front street, to No. 41 North Front I 



Mr. Robert Zoei.ler, representative of Bloede A Rathbone, 
Manufacturing Chemist, has an office at 53 North Front street, 
Philadelphia. 

Erratum. — In the article "Something Quite New," by F. J. 
Bird, Cotton Violet no Mordant, page 19, January number, 1880, 
fourth line from the end, instead of 20 to 30 lbs., read 200 to 
.300 lba. 

Our attention has been called to the specimens of Whitney 
A Motfl Compound, Indigo Blue Dye, by their agents, Wm. J. 
Matheson A Co., New York. They look pretty, but how practical, 
remains to be investigated. 



QUERIES AND REPLIES. 



0w4*f lhl« kn«l wo Inflle nil >nir friend* I" make their Inquiries on erwy tut.jnrt roa- 
mrted with deelno;. •«■•., awl «e will mitloiiur u. gl»« Ihmi inch lafurniallon In u»w«r ■» 
they are In Bcnl oC We tin In. If .slier, to itl.e us the Ud of their cxnorlenrw In au <h 



U.UKRIK8, 



45. -What Is the i 

46. — Ploaae state what is pyrolignous acid? 



L.G. 
W. C. 



47.— Can you give a good deep black stain for willows that may 
without injury to the wood be dipped several times in hot water, 
but not boiled, nor treated with strong acids? N. Y. 

48— Please furnish me with a recipe for bluing with soap to 
stand the atmosphere. For laundry purposes. 

K. J., Newark, N. Y. 

49. — Be so kind as to state what is chryaanlllne color, and how 
it is obtained? L. T., Phila. 

50. — Will you please to state to what order of colors belong the 
phenameinc aud the mauve? (Ju. I)., Frankeobd. 
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51. — What colors are Bleu do Pari* and Bleu de Lynnf 

T. Bt, Gkrmamtown. 

52. — Who is th« first to be credited with the aniline red » 

D. C. 

53. — Can you inform me of the common name for arachis oil? 

C. L. 

ANSWERS. 

45— A species or hydrometer for testing the strength of acids. 
It is also called aeldlmeter. 

That is the name formerly Riven to acetic acid. It is still 
called so. especially when used as a preserver of meat, provisions, 
etc. Considering that it is derived from Ligneous (wood) distillation, 
this denomination is more logical than the other, which is of a more 
general character. 

4S.-Alkali blue 3 B. will answer your purpose. Look at our 
Recipe No. 38, April, 1879. 

49. — Chrysanlline is a yellow obtained by submitting for some 
time the residues from which aniline red has been extracted to a 
current of steam, when a quantity of the base passes in solution. 
Addition of nitric acid to this solution precipitates the crysanlllne in 
a hard soluble nitrate. Crysaniline and its salte dye silk and wools 
a splendid golden yellow color. The aniline red above mentioned is 
also called rosaniline. 

50. — Mauve and phenameine belong to the varieties of aniline 
obtained in 18*10, by M. Sheurer Kester. Tyroline, Indisine, roea- 
laiie, aniline, violine, violet imperial are of the shades claimed by 
the combination. 

51. — They ore aniline blues obtained by heating a salt of rosani- 
line for several hours, with an excess of aniline. The indigo blue 
azurine is produced by the mixture of aniline with chlorate of potas- 
aium, to which a quantity of hydrochloric acid has been added. This, 
and other aniline blues possess the property of acquiring under the 
influence of acids, a green tint called emeraldine. 

52. — Dr. Hoffman discovered aniline red in 1*58. This color was 
first produced by the combination of arsenic acid with an excess of 
aniline. But new processes have since been introduced to dispense 
with the use of arsenic, as frequently demonstrated by our recipes. 

53. — Araehis oil is simply the peanut oil, much in use in 
Europe under various names. The consumption of peanuts in this 
country Is so considerable that there is no supply for oil-making to 
any extcnU 



History of Aniline Dyes. 

( I'apjrighUd IR*,— All rl»hl» lasmt.) 
BY P. PKirXIKR, B. 8. 
((VinMuueil from I.) 

I\triJieation of Haw Ilrrf. — Three different processes arc em- 
ployed : The first is to (UmoItC the raw material in an acid, and 
then to treat it with carbonate of soda or carbonate of lime: The 
second is by treating the raw red with iui alkali; ami the third 
is by the direct treatment of the raw material with boiling water, 
and double decomposition and precipitation with the chloride of 
sodium, (sen salt). Some manufacturers unite certain parts of 
these three processes. 

We will commence by describing this last proccM, which is the 



one the most used to-day, is the most economical and the least un- 
healthy for the workmen. 

The raw red finely pulverized or by d rated, is treated by 
boiling with about five times its weight of water. The best thing 
to do is to operate in an apparatus under pressure, and according 
to the temperature or pressure in which we operate, we will be 
able to economize the duration of time, necessary for the dissolu- 
tion of the raw red and will thus have a smaller volume of liquid, 
which will contain more coloring and will shorten the deration of 
filtering. 

Accordingly as we operate in the open air on under pressure, 
from four to six hours will be necessary to effect the dissolution. 
The liquid is then filtered through cloth or canvass or what is bet- 
ter, a filtering press ; from which it flows into the large reservoirs. 

Some manufacturer* submit this to a kind of purification. By 
|M'rmittiug it to cool imperfectly it forms a deposit containing violet 
matters. Be that as it may, the liquid containing in solution the red 
is treated with sea salt in proportion of twelve to fourteen, to leu of 
raw roil, in large vessels heated by steam, by double decomposition 
of the chloride of sodium, (sea salt,; and arseniate of rosaniline, 
i raw red). 

There is formed chlohydrate of aniline, (juchmiit), and arsen- 
iate of sodium, which the sea salt in exee*> facilitates it* separation 
from the liquid. It is gathered in grume or clots on the surface, 
where it is collected. Then, when completely cooled, decanted into 
large reservoirs in which is deposited an additional quantity of 
fuchsine, 

Fuchsine is sometimes delivered in this state, in commerce for 
certain uses. It is, however, always preferable to subject it at last, 
to crystallization. 

(Tti b« nmUnued.) 

Dyeing and Scouring of Garments. 

lConU«n«d ton i«cr J.) 

Our intention was to pans in silence some plants which were 
formerly much in demand, since they are no more used in the large 
cities since the introduction of dry scouring. 

Besides, most of our dyers of to-day having some idea of chem- 
Utry, understand that when they have need to perform scouring by 
the humid process, they can economically replace these plants hy 
means of a soluble and perfectly neutral soap, which is not very 
difficult to procure. However, as our journal is nut alone intended 
for the dyers of the large cities— as among our readers there are in- 
habitants of distent towns, where it is more or less easy to procure 
neutral soap and benzine, who can have easily at hand some of tho«c 
precious plants,- -we give here for their benefit a lew lines upon the 
different kinds that can be utilized for washing and scouring. 

The plant called soap- wort (Sapo/mrui ofiifiinali') has from re- 
mote antiquity l>ecii applied for this purpose. Diosooridos, the most 
celebrated hcrbabtist of antiquity, speaks of its employment in the 
cleaning of stuffs ami garments. In Germany it still bears the 
name of washing herb. The Lyoncsc still use it to wash silks. 

In Persia and the whole Kast they have used for a very long 
time, to clean cashmere shawls and other animal tissues, root of 
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(iypwphtia ttruthium, a variety of Soponaria. Pliny speaks of it 
under the name of Struthier's StrutJiion, which was employed to 
scour wool. The same plant won formerly known in France by the 
name herbe axtx foulon*, and it replaced soap in the several countries 
of the Mediterranean. It was called Lanaria in Calabria. 

The Indian* employed roots and the crushed fruit* of several 
kind* of raraek or bob p- berry tree (8apindu* emarginata, 8. Maduri- 
ensis, 8. saponariu.*, S. senegalensu) in the name manner. 

The use of those plants is, moreover, found in all the region* of 
the earth and is continued among the native*, who have remuiued 
faithful to the practices and traditions of their ancestors. We also 
tee that the washing and scouriug of tissues is still performed in 
our time; in California, with the bulbs of the soap plant (Phnlan- 
gium promeridianum) ; on the banks of the Parana with the pulp 
of the pods of a sort of inga named Imbo ; in the Antilles and Ja- 
maica with the juice of the leaves of the Agave Mcxicana ; in the 
island of Mauritius and adjacent islands with the leaves of the 
Acacia Lebby ; in the Philippine Islands with the juice of a gigan- 
tic lianc named 9090 '• in Abyssinia with the seed of a Phytolague 
(Phytolacca Abyssinnica ) ; in Chili and Peru and in the whole of 
South America with the interior hark of the Quillaja saponaria, 
known under the name of soap hark or Panama bark. 

The calve s foot, or .4 rum maeulatrum, is used by the peasants 
of the west of France, and the Lucerne root is employed by those of 
the south of France ; the inhabitants of Ireland and several others 
use grated Indian chestnuts and the broth of potatoes. 

All these soapy plants appear to owe their property of render- 
ing water into suds, and their detergent action to the presence of 
sapouiuc, which leaves the tissues supple and does not eat off deli- 
cate colors as the alkalies do. This proves also, that chance and 
observation have brought about everywhere the same industrial 
methods. ^ ^ nuuanad.) 

Application of Chemistry to Textile Art and Dyeing. 

<ai.ll.Md fn... rf MB, TtL I.) 

Before sulphuring, woolen goods must be scoured and rinsed, 
and silk " cooked " and free from gum. They are then introduced 
moist into the - sulphur chamber" where they are hung on rollers, 
or otherwise arranged so as to present as large a surface as possible 
to the action of the gaases. A part with sulphur is placed on the 
floor and ignited, and the chambers closed, the access of air 
necessary to support combustion being regulated by openings in the 
walls. About one pound of sulphur is used for twenty pounds 
of silk, and five to six pounds of sulphur for one hundred pounds 
of wool. After the sulphuring, which lasts from 12 to 24 hours, 
woolen goods are again passed through soda and soap baths which 
must be quite weak, and after these operation* have been repeated 
once or twice, they are "blued." Sulphur bleaching alone will 
rarely produce a perfect white, and even after repeated exposures 
in the chamber, the goods generally have a yellow shade; this is 
neutralized by the " blueing bath," which, besides soap, contains 
minute quantities of carmine, of indigo, or aniline blue. 

Bleaching by means of sulphur was already known, aud 
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practiced by the ancients, and very little improvement has been 
made in this branch of manufacture in our times. This is the more 
to be regretted, as the process is very imperfect and unsatifaclory, 
and difficult to control with anything like the accuracy which the 
exigencies of modern industry require. If the supply of moisture 
in the chamber is insufficient, sulphur is apt to sublime and deposit as 
an incrustation on the geods, which it is difficult to remove if there 
is too much moisture, and sufficient air is present, sulphuric acid is 
formed, and settling in drops on the fabrics corrodes them, pro- 
ducing yellow-brown spots aud rendering them unsaleable. It is 
also difficult to dispose the goods in such a manner in the chamber 
that the gas can act uniformly on every portion of them ; for the 
moisture with which they arc impregnated accumulates by virtue 
of the laws of gravity in the lower portions of tho suspended goods, 
and a more energetic action lakes place there than in the upper 
portions. To obviate these grave objections, the use of a solution 
of sulphurous acid has been frequently proposed and recommended, 
and, as was expected, the bleaching proceeded far more uniformly, 
but oilier difficulties presented themselves which have thus far pre- 
vented the general introduction of this method. It takes nearly 
twice as long to produce the same effect when the solution is used; 
the solution cannot be kept long without losing in strength, and be- 
sides a simple, practical apparatus and process for making the 
solution just when wanted, and in the t/uaiMy required, has not yet 
been devised. 

(To be mntlnuwl.) 



Verviers. 

wools* asp ciotii cm for meh^ weak. 

((taU»*rhm|««.*,V«.II.) 
BLACKS. 

Blacks arc obtained by the mixture of the throe primitive or 
fundamental colors, said by the uniou of the bloc, red and yellow, 
more or less darkened. 

The materials the most in use are, indigo, nut galls, sumac, 
logwood, madders, cuteh, divi-divi, fustic, quercitron bark, etc. 

Blacks require very great care, even more care than for any 

other color ; the most ini|>ortant : t is in the selection of mordants 

from it, and on the quantity will depend the beauty and solidity of 
the shade obtained. 

Many dyers suppose blacks do not want as much care as other 
colors, but this mistake is shown by the few of them who obtain 
deep and velvet blacks, or who obtain black regularly. 

The mordants used for the various kinds of blacks, such as 
black-blacks, purple-blacks, blue-blacks, greenish-blacks, are bi- 
chromate of potash, chrome-alum, copper salts, iron salts, tin salts, 
tartar. 

Berthollct, a learned French chemist, said that the best pro- 
portions arc the equivalent necessary in tannin or gallic acid to 
enter in perfect combination with the salt of iron, in order that the 
oxide of iron should be perfectly neutralized. This learned man 
remarks that it is preferable to have the iron in excess, the tannin 
being dominaut would oppose the precipitation of the coloring mat- 
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ten, — it would even dissolve them. He prove* in fact that a black 
is restored to a gray shade if boiled with nut frail. 

We must observe that the dyeing precipitated upon the wool 
by the combination of the tannins given by nut gall, sumac, etc., 
with the oxide of iron, show at first only olive ur gray shades, which 
get to be fair blacks only when exposed in contact with air, in a 



Blacks are deeper and much more brilliant and solid than 
those made from baths composed of several other colors, such as 



The cheapest blacks are obtained from the following bases: 
i fustic, quercitron bark, copperas, bichromate. The finest 
I have for baaea, indigo vat and tannin. In some places I 
have given these names to blacks in accord with the reputation ac- 
hy the fabrics manufactured there from liiiK- immemorial, 
ire the noir de Sedan, noir d'Klbeuf, noir de Bcdaricux, nnir 
, noir de Vienne, noir de Verviers, noir de Tour>, nnir 
de Geneve, noir de Beaume. Home other* obtained their names 
from the special titles given to the fabrics, as noir a la Jesuit, the 
name of a cloth worn by religieus of that order. 

Supposing it to be agreeable, and that it may be useful for 
dyers and manufacturers, for match samples, we will give hereafter 
in a separate column under the name of Anrietit Mirk* the formulas 



of the most renown. Under the 
more in use in Verviers. 



■ of Modern 
(To tw owUmied), 



Mark* are those 



$600 in Prizes. 

I have often thought if prizes were offered for special achieve- 
ments, it would be an inducement to many a man of fair or average 
ability to use hi* •pare time in seeking to put Into practical and tan- 
gible form ideas that may at some time or other have occurred to 
them, but for want of the proper stimulus and a definite object In 
view have lain dormant, which, if a sufficient impulse had been 
given, would at least in some cases have resulted In some pecuniary 
advantage to themselves, and of much benefit to the general public. 

To my mind it does not seem possible that the large number of 
hands employed In the dying trade can really have from year lo year, 
no original ideas thrust upon them. For, practical experience I think 
ought to be the best school fur drvclopement. But no doubt men 
are often deterred by the fact that if they have something good, they 
do not know how to make anything or it, and it is a generally ac- 
cepted doctrine, that every laborer is worthy of his hire. 

I would be very glad to join an organization,— say of subscribers 
of the Txxtilk i 'i >[."Hist, who feel an Interest in this matter to 
subscribe to a general fnnd for this purpose ; to offer prizes to all 
comers for the beat invention on a certain subject, or the best answer 
to a certain inquiry. 

questions may be asked by any of the members, and be 
or printed, and sent out by an authorized agent chosen by 
the subscribers, each subscriber could then vote for the subject he 
thinks of most Importance. They would thus be taken in the order 
in which they voted, and a jury of arbitration qualified to make 
proper tests appointed to decide on the merits of the answers. 

In some such way matters of great interest, I am quite sure may 
be elicited that would in the course of the year more than repay a 
•4.00 or even a 96.00 subscription, or whatever the terms may be. 



I think the suggestion la worthy the attention of all representa 
live men in the dyeing trade, and I hope at least that they will not 
be backward in coming forward with their opinions upon its merits. 

As everything must have a start, I am prepared to commence it 
on my own responsibility, as follows : 

I will give S100 for a direct Black from Aniline that will dye as 
easily and as cheaply as other aniline colore on wool, silk, cotton, 
and mixed goods. 

I will give SI 00 for a good Black on Mixed Qoodt by any process 
whatever, provided it Is dyed in one bath within two hours, at no 
greater cost than that of the ordinary process. 

I will give S1U0 for a formula by which rage can be bleached from 
wool dark stock to a light drab or grey (as per sample to bo supplied 
by me), at a coat of about 4 cent per lb., provided that the fibre be 
not Injured thereby. 

I will give S100 for a mordant thai can be need tcxtk Orckit, causing 
the work to take up all the color without injuring the shade or add- 
ing much to the cost. 

1 will give S100 for the formula how to make a Bismarck brown 
that will be the same strength and shade, and stand a slight acid test 
without any sediment or additional cost or manufacture ; or I will give 
S50 to any one giving me toe information where such a brown can be 
bought. 

I will give S100 for a formula to make a violet from aniline or 
litmus that will be as cheap and easy to make as the ordinary violi ts, 
provided that with the acid teal it will turn red, or with alkali test 
blue, but not discbarge with either test, and will return to its normal 
by opposite treatment- 
Or I will give tt&O for the information where I can buy it at about 

All inquiries to bo made direct to me, 

F. J. Bird, 
212 St. Mark's Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 



by P. P RUN IE it, ». 8. 
(COKUDWd from (•(,*, Vol II.) 

The two alums the inort widely known, and employed i 
raercc and printing, are the following: 

1. Alum with base of potash or sulphate of alumina and 

2. Alum with base of ammonia or sulphate of alumina and 
ammonia. 

We often find another designated ammoniacal alum, which is 
not, in fact, more than a variable mixture of the ultovc-mcntiortcd 
two. Its composition will vary according to the proportions of the 
mixture. The first is the oldest known, and Li to be understood 
when we use only the word alum. 

The following is the composition of those two double salts 
(alum.) 



sf 



Sulphate of alumina, 
** " potash, 
" " ammonia, 

Water combined, . 



According to these figures alum wi 



»>3-20 
1884 
0000 
45-46 
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th base of ammonia ap|s-ars 



to most advantage, since it contains a little more 



□f aluntiiia,partii:u- 
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larly when it is employed to make lakes or colors so applied or 
when the alumina plays the principle role. 

But this is not always the case, even in dyeing ; in many cases 
the alum doe* not necewarily always act by fixing the alumina on 
the fibre, so as to draw the color. 

It acts also in these cases simply as a salt, having the property 
to render insoluble the coloring matter, thus facilitating the precipi- 
tation ot* the color on the fibre, or in its pores and giving to it a cer- 
tain shade, as the sulphate of soda, the bi-tartrate of potash, or a 
feeble acid would act We see that in these cases, that which con- 
tains the least water ■ to be preferred to ordinary alum (sulphate 
of alumina potash.) 

Roth these alums may contain a greater or less quantity of 
iron, which depends upon the raw material employed in the manu- 
facture, as well as upon the care with which they are purified. 

It is easy to recognize the presence of iron in the alum, by the 
aid of a solution of yellow prussiatc, which gives a blue coloring, 
and is more or leas marked in proportion to the quantity of iron 
oo [i t& l n 1 . 

Wc will give, further on, another purifier for commercial alum, 
or a way to manufacture a pure article, which would be useful, 
should the reader find any difficulty in obtaining it pure for special 

(To be continued ) 



Tinctorial Glossary. 

Acetic Acid, formerly called radieal vintgar, is the sour part 
of vinegar, and that to which its peculiar properties are owing. 
It is obtained: 1. By the fermentation of saccharine matters; 2. 
By the distillation of wood. The product of the first constitutes 
when diluted the common vinegar, which in France is made from 
wine, and in this country from an infusion of malt called wort 
The acetic acid from wood is obtained hy the destructive distilla- 
tion of the dried branches of trees in hollow iron cylinders. The hard 
woods, such as oak, ash, birch and beech, are alone used. The 
average product of crude acid from 800 lbs. of wood is 35 gallons. 
This acid is now largely employed when purified as a metallic sol- I 
vent and oxidizes when pure (except at low temperature when it 
crystallites) is volatile, colorless, and of a very pungent taste. In 
this state it is used in chemical investigations. In a less pure slate 
it is employed for preparing acetate of sugar of lead, acetate of 
copper, (verdigris), acetate of alumina, largely used by calico printers 
and dyers as a mordant It is frequently adulterated with sul- 
phuric acid, which however is readily detected by the addition of 
acetate or sugar of lead. An insoluble sulphate is precipitated if 
sulphuric acid is present 

Aetna. — A moat important class of chemical compound* dis- 
tinguished by the following general properties: 1. Their taste is for 
tho most part sour, acrid, and corrosive. 2. They generally com- 
bine with water in every proportion with a condensation of volume 
and evolution of heat 3. With a few exceptions they are volatili- 
sed or decomposed at a moderate heat. 4. They usually change 
the purple colors of vegetable to a bright red. 5. They unite in 
definite proportions with the alkalies, earths, and metallic oxides, 



and form the important class of mStn. This may lie reckoned their 
characteristic and indispensable properties. Some acids are gaseous 
in form; others are fluid or solid. Most of them are colorless; 
some are inodorous, while others are pungent The meet im|s>rtant 
in n commercial point of view are the acetic, benzoic, boraeic, cit- 
ric, gallic, hydrochloric, nitric, nitrous, oxalic, prussic, sulphuric, 
sulphurous and tartaric. 

Aciih-lotb Wateks.— Mineral waters which contain free acids 
in solution. 

Albimen. — A constituent of the animal and vegetable fluid* 
and solids which enters into commerce in a dried state, chiefly the 
albumen of the egg and of the blood. The principal use of it is in 
photographing and calico printing. 

Alkalies. — A class of chemical bodies characterized generally 
by their peculiar hot, bitter, and caustic taste; by their changing 
the colors of vegetable blues to green, and yellows to brown, and 
by their neutralizing acids in forming with them the class of com- 
pounds called salts. The principal alkalies are amiuouia, potash, and 
soda. The value of any alkali is determined by an alkulimrlir, a 
graduated instrument which shows the quantity of acid neutralized 
by a given weight of acid neutralized, and hence the amount of 
pure alkali contained in it. 

Alkaset is the root of a species of bugloss (Anchusas tincto- 
toria), a native of the warmer parts of Europe. It is of a dark- 
red color, and white within, and impart.- an elegant tint to alcohol, 
wax, and to all unctuous substances. The coloring matter is con- 
fined tO the bark, and the small roots are preferred as having most 
bark in their bulk. The herb is imported from Montpelicr, 
(France i, and from the Levant. 

Alkool. — A black dye; a preparation from antimony used 
by females in Eastern countries to tinge their eyelids. Also called 

SsmWi 

Alum. — A salt of great importance in the arts, consisting of a 
tertiary coni|»ouiid of alumina or pure argillaceous earth, potassa, 
and sulphuric acid. Alum is sometimes found native, but by far 
the greater part of that which is not in commerce is artificially 
pre|>ared. It is brittle, colorless, inodorous, and astringent The 
best is the Komau, or that which is manufactured near Oivita, Vec- 
chia. But. some good qualities are manufactured in the United 
States. The prineijial use of alum is in the art of dyeing as a 
mordant for fixing and giving |ieriuauency to colors which other- 
wise would adhere but for a short time. 

Ammonia, (volatile alkali or spirits of hartshorn f. — A pungent 
volatile substance of extensive use in industries. It is formed dur- 
ing tho putrefactive fermentation of animal matter. When pure it 
is a gaseous body, composed of 3 equivalents of hydrogen and 1 of 
nitrogen. The aqueous solution of ammonia is prepared either by 
pressing the gas as it is found directly in the water, or by distilla- 
tion from sul ammoniac, burnt bone, etc. 

Acetate of Ammonia is obtained by adding sesqui carbonate 
of ammonia to diluted acetic acid. The sesqui carbonate is pre- 
pared by sublimation from a mixture of hydrochlorate or sulphate 
of ammonia and chalk. Muriate of ammonia or sal ammoniac was 
originally procured from Egypt, where it was made from the soot of 
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camels' dung. It is now prepared abundantly in this country by 
the decomposition, by sulphuric acid, of the ammoniacal fluid given 
off during the preparation of coal gas, Sal ammoniac is extensively 
employed in the art*. It U used in preparing aqtin rryui, in solder- 
ing some nf the metals, in turning iron and copper, in the prepara- 
tion of dye*, and also in various chemical manufactures. 
A JUL.— The Spanish name for indigo. 

AdlUXE. — A colorless, oily and poisonous substance, having a 
faint vinous odor and an aromatic burning taste. It dissolves in 
ether, alcohol, and in fixed or volatile oils. When excised to the 
air it acquires a yellow or red color, which is always noticed in com- 
mercial aniline oils. It forms a numerous class of salts, most of 
which crystallize readily. It was discovered in lHUti by Unverdor- 
ben, as a product of the distillation of indigo, and was named from 
anil, the nameof the American speciesof the indigo plant. Aniline 
is generally obtained from the basic oil of coal tar. The beautiful 
blue color which it strikes with a solution of bleaching powder, is 
sufficient for it- recognition. It has met with an important applica- 
tion in the arts in the production of beautiful dye colors, which are 
very intense, a few pounds of the dye lieing capable of coloring some 
miles of fabric. Aniline colors are used for the production of bril- 
liant tints on cotton, wool, and silk; also for ink, for coloring 
leather, soaps, candles, ivory, bone, etc. The costs of aniline dyes 
are counterbalanced by their tints and the simplicity of dyeing. 
The history of aniline has its legend, like many other discov- 
eries. It is rcisirtcd that an accidental fall of a piece of goods in 
coal tar caused the washing of it, by mistake, with liquid ammonia 
instead of soap water, when suddenly sonic peculiar and beautiful 
colors spread nil over the wet tissue. Patents taken by the discov- 
erer have led to a great deal of litigation betWM90 various claimants 
in France. 

Annatto, or arnotto, is a reddish dye, — the inspissated extracts 
from the pellicle* of the seeds of the BUen orrthnn found in the East 
and West Indies, but chiefly imported from Brazil. It is used by 
dyers for giving more or less of an orange cast to the simple yellows. 
It is also u*ed for coloring cheese and butter. 

Antimony Yeli>ow. — A pre|iaration of antimony, of a durable 
color, used in enamel and porcelain painting. 

Antiskktic— Any sulwtance which prevents decomposition, as 
glycerine, and which is used on yarns, sizing, etc. 

Barilla (ok Soda Ash). — An impure carbonate of soda, ob- 
tained by lexivating the ashes of sea weeds. It is brought from 
Sicily and Spain in hard, porous masses. The value of barilla de- 
pends upon its purity. It usually contains from 16 to 24 per cent. 
of pure carbonate of soda. It is mostly used in the manufacture of 
soap and glass and in bleaching. Barilla is much lesa used than 
formerly, on account of the cheapness with which soda is obtained 
from common salt. 

Berlin Bi.uk. — A blue metallic pigment; fine variety of the 
Prussian blue. 

Berlin Wool— The name given to various kinds of beauti- 
fully dyed, soft, elastic worsted yarns, produced at Berliu, 
Prussia. 

BBTBU — An East Indian plant, the leaf of which, mixed with 



the fruit of Areca palm or catechu, forms a narcotic mastication, 
giving to the litis and tongues of the ehewers a reddish tinge, which 
is esteemed ornamental by males and females of the Malayan Archi- 
iH'lago. This may make a new dye. 

Bice is the name of two blue and green pigments which are 
native carbonates of copper. Blue bice is sometimes called moun- 
tain preen. 

BKTt i.iNK. — A colorless resin or gum extract from birch bark. 

Birch— A graceful forest tree in varum* species. The bark 
yields a yellow dye and an essential oil, used in Russia to impart 
the peculiar odor to Russia leather. 

Bistort Root. - Root of Polygona bistoria, a powerful astrin- 
gent 

Blstre.— A brown pigment useful for water-colored drawings ; 
made from the soots of various kind- of burnt wood. 

Black. — The darkest of colore produced by the total absorp- 
of all the rays of light. It is the opposite of white. The principal 
constituent* of paints and dyes arc vegetable blue-black, ivory-black, 
cork black, lamp black, Spanish black, aniline black and Indian 
ink, besides dyewood, etc 

Black Ash. — An impure carbonate of soda, which when re- 
fined is called white ash,— the wood of Eraximus sambucifolia. 

Black Chalk. — A kind of black clay containing a large quan- 
tity of carbon. It is found natural and also manufactured from 
ivory-black and line clay mixtures. The fine sorts produce artist*' 
crayons, and are used fur drawing on paper. 

Black Flux. — A preparation of cream of Tartar ignited in a 
close crucible ; a carbonate of potash and charcoal. 

Black Oak. — Quercitron. 

Bladder Green. — A pigment preparation from Persian ber- 
ries. 

Bi-anchimkter. — An instrument for measuring the bleaching 
powder of chloride of lime and potash. 

Bi-ANCHlNii.— The process of whitening anything. 

Bi.kachixo. — The chemical process of removing colors from 
cloth or vegetable substances. It goes through several series of pro- 
cedures,— the removal of greasy, dirty, resinous or starchy parti- 
cles, etc 

Bleaching Powder. — The name given to chloride of lime, 
which is the chief substance employed in bleaching. It is prepared 
by passing chlorine into chambers containing fresh-slacked lime in 
fine powder, by which the chlorine gas is copiously absorbed with 
extrication of heat. When agitated with water, a portion is dissolved, 
and the solution, called htenrhing liquor, contains both chlorine and 
lime. Its (lower and value may be estimated by its action ui>on a 
solution of indigo of known strength. The chief scats of the manu- 
facture are Glasgow, New Castle and Lancashire, England, from 
whence enormous quantities are annually exjiorted to the United 
Stales. Imports in 187« amounted to UK'M.lM pounds, valued aj 
«m*13. It is free of duty. Some American chemical works arc 
attempting to produce it ; the Philadelphia Salt Company is making 
sonic at Pittsburg, Pa. (To 1 
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Steam Alazarine or Extract Style. 

BY "CALK* PRINTS" 
tSp«rUll/ euatrtlnUd to th. K*aeM*f TuUU Muuto-unr.) 

Some lime ago. finding that the extract iityle would be one of 
the chief styles, especially when combined with other colon, and 
hearing from good authorities that our leading calico printers were 
paying heavy sums for this process, I determined to put into opera- 
tion a series of trials, in order to find the best method of producing 
this style, keeping in mind the following necessary adjuncts, viz. : a 
good pure white, and a gtxxl cheap working color. 

The first experiments were made to prove whether the cloth re- 
quired a preparation prior to printing, and if so, which preparation 
would be the most suitable. I therefore took six pieces, marked 1 
to 6, and treated them as follows : 

L Without preparation. 

2. Prepared with a 3 per cent- solution of oleinc, made from 
castor oil. 

3. Prepared with a 3 per cent solution of olein made from 
olive oil. 

4. Prepared with a 3 per cent- solution of olein, made from cat- 
tor oil, with one lb. of stannate of soda per gallon. 

5. Prepared with a 3 per cent, solution of oleine, made from 
olive oil, with one lb. of stannate of soda per gallon. 

6. Prepared in stannate of soda, at 6° T., then passed through 
weak sulphuric acid, at 2° T., washed well and dried, then passed 
through a 3 per cent solution of " castor oil " oleine and dried. 

1 then had all the pieces printed with the same colors, steamed 
and soa|>ed together. After drying I compared them, with the fol- 
lowing result: 

1 Very poor red. 

2. Very fair red ; white not perfect 

3. Fair red, but not equal to No. 2; white as No. 2. 

4. Good red, and white good. 
6. Very lair, and white good. 

6. Very good, and the best white. 

I aU. found that in other shadea, such as black, aniline green, 
blue, etc., were much better in No. 6 than in any other, consequently 
have adopted that preparation for all my other trials. 

My next trials were made with the intention of getting the beat 
shade of red possible. I first made many trials with different mor- 
dants, and out of these trials I chose two, one of which was got 
from acetate of alumina, made by dissolving the hydrate of alumina 
with acetic acid ; the other was obtained from nitro-acetate of alu- 
mina, both of which recipes will be found below. 

The alizarines necessary for this style may be put into two 
classes, the red requiring generally a scarlet shade of alizarine. The 
pink a blue or purple shade of alizarine. 

The following is the recipe that I found to give the most satis- 
factory work : 

Thicicrnino. 
30 lbs. of condensed water free from iron. 
91 « wheat starch. 

i " British gum. 
10 " acutic acid ; boil well in a porcelain-lined, or ordinary 



copper pan, then cool, and when quite cold add 

1 1 lbs. of " castor oil " olein, 50 per cent 
"Red" Colob. 

1 gallon of above thickening. 

i " scarlet alizarine 10 per cent 

5 noggins acetate of alumina at 12° T. 

5 " nitrate of alumina. 

S " acetate of lime. 

1 ounce sulphocyanide of potassium. 

" Punt " Color. 

Use blue or purple alizarine instead of the scarlet shade, and 
reduce to the required shade with the above thickening, always 
keeping the same relative proportions between the alizarines and 
mordants. 

ArKTATK OF AlUMIHA AT 12° T. 

Hydrate of alumina, made by adding soda crystals in solution 
to a solution of alum, filtering, then washing the precipitate well, 
and then dissolving in acetic acid, bring to 12' T. 

Nitrate ok Alumina. 

1 gallon of boiling water. 
S lbs. nitrate of lead 
8 ois. soda crystals. 

3 lbs. alum ; stir well up until dissolved, let settle, and use 
the clear liquor. 

Acetate of Lime. 
Obtained by acting upon chalk with acetic acid. 

N ITKO- ACTTATK OF An sum, 

2 gallons of boiling water. 

3 lbs. nitrate of lead. 

4 " acetate of lead. 

7 " alum ; dissolve, let settle, and use clear liquor. 

SULFHOCYANIUK OF POTAmlL'M. 

Can be obtained from any chemist ; it is most useful, as it pre- 
vents any iron salt from injuring the shade of red. 

After printing, run through one of the new ageing machines if 
possible, then steam either in cottage or open steaming for one hour, 
take out and fix through a boiling solution of tartar emetic at 2 ox. 
per gallon, if associated with aniline colors, if not it is needless, soap 
twenty minutes at 130° F. and 20 minutes at 160° F., and then 
wash well. It is often preferable, if the pattern of red is heavy, to 
fix it as above, and wash well prior to soaping, as it then keeps the 
soap becks clean. 

There are now being used at many large works open soaping 
machines, with revolving brushes, which are much preferable for 
those styles than the ordinary soap becks. 

(**tefoaH*Bjs*| 



Silk Waste Scouring. 

The silk waste trade has an importance that can be appreciated, 
from the fret that for each pound of regular silk manufactured 
there are from 12 to 14 pounds of rejection or burring, which must 
be spun by special machines and processes to furnish goods now 
which a few years ago required first quality silk. This rejection or 
burring is produced by several causes : 1st From defective cocoons, 
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M those broken by the escape of the worm, and as the double 
n* containing two or mure worms or more, and which cannot be 
I ; 2d. From the ordinary waste in working, "'Ik escapiug from 



before and after tho reeling operation, beside* the fly and 
The scouring process for this material consist* in soften- 
ing the gummy matter of the -ilk by immersion in warm water kept 
for several day* at a certain temperature.. Then the washing pro- 

i of MM 



This washing i» done by beating instrument*, flogging and 
opening the silk, while a strong stream of water falling in the wash- 
ing tub carries off the impurities. The old and hard cocoons require 
also a complete treatment of this kind to become soft and available. 
When the material is dried, it is placed on an endlesa apron carry- 
ing it to feeding rollers armed with pins, from which a rotating 
comb forces it into a lap around a cylinder. This lap is transferred 
to a dividing machine furnished with combs at interval". Then the 
-ilk is cut in lengths and placed between boanls united by hinges; 
heuce subjected to another combing process w^ich shall be described 
in the American Textile Mani kajti rkr, to which this inochani- 



Yellow Colors. 

BY MAHIl'S MOT RET. 

The ancient dyers knew no application of yellows but the 
ochrea, oxides of leads and sulphuret of arsenic (orpiment and real- 
gar), strong dyes, but not bright These sulphurs had a fine tint, 
but they are poisonous, and, imperfectly covering, arc refractory to 
mixed materials. It, is, however, probable that they dyed also with 
saffron, gaude, and various other vegetable indigenoous dyes capa- 
ble of a yellow tint But nothing is quite certain about it Modern 
chemistry has discovered several yellow colors of importance. The 
Naples yellow (antimoniate of lead) and the mineral yellow (oxi- 
clilorine of lead) and other colors deriving from mixtures of both 
for oil painting specially. 

It is the celebrated French chemist, Vauquclin, who discovered 
in 1797 the chromes and its constituents so useful to industries. The 
yellow chrome, like the Prussian blue, can be applied on tissues. It 
is used considerably in calico prints. The yellow of cadimum is very 
bright and fa»t It is a sulphur of a peculiar metal, the cadmium, 
in 1817, by Stromeyer, in sine ores. We can add to 
i yellows the yellow lakes and the Indian yellow, assuredly un- 

i in ancient times. 
The modern eolorists have also discovered the remarkable silk 
dye from azotic acid and picric acid. This has a Lyonesc origin, 
as many other new coloring matters have. The Guincst blue is 
from Lyons. Prussian blue is really also due to Raymond of same 
city. Lazuline comes from Messrs. Guinon and Mamas, who 
were the first to put out the artificial blue derived from coal tar. 
The inventor of the fusehine is also a Lyonesc dyer. 

By the application of picric acid, and through the teachings of 
Prof Lambert, the gaps of some desired yellows were partially filled. 
There is yet a great want in that line of colors. Several artificial 



yellows, derived from aniline or naphtaline, have been tested, but 
not quite satisfactorily. They are easy and comparatively economi- 
cal, but solidity is yet wanting. Some fear water or heat, others 
light or acidity, where natural colors fail not However, progress is 
working constantly, and there is no reason to absolutely doubt of 
the future dethronement of king curcuma, etc 



Test of Indigo. 

BY M. V. TAXTW. 

The process applied at the " Industrial Schools" of France to 
test the value of indigo, an easy matter for anybody, u as follows : 

l«t Take an average sample of the indigo sold, and scrape it 
with a knife into powder — 8 grammes arc sufficient 

2d. Pulverize it very fine, and sift it through a fine sieve of 100 
nets to each square centimeters. 

3d. Take of this 30 centigrams, or 30 huiidretha of a gram and 
dissolve it in sulphuric acid pun-; place this into a sort of phial 
called maim* of assay, add to it 10 grammes of broken glass well 
washed and dry. 

4th. Heat the aurnu in a hath to 60 or 70 centigrades during 
four hours, stirring once every half hour. The dissolution of indigo 
being complete, put it in three litre* of water and let it settle. 

oth. Take of this liquor 10 centimeters, and place it in a 
(das* colorimeter, graduated. Take an equal quantity of prepared 
standard liquor to bring the base of comparison by a known degree 
of quality, and place it also in another graduated tube or colori- 
meter. 

6th. Then take a small measure of water and pour it slowly 
and gradually into the test tube and stir it by an india-rubber 
air tube. When the coloring degree equals that of the standard, 
stop adding water, and note the quantity that has been required to 
reach the point Of course the more water used, the more value 
has the indigo in comparison with the given quality of which the 
constituent as a coloring power is known before hand. It is obvi- 
ous that the indigo in test must be of same sorts. The Bengal in- 
digo being superior to the Java or Guatemala, it would not be cor- 
rect to compare them with each other. This simple method, with 
proper graduated tubes and uniform glasses and light can be suc- 
cessfully practiced by any one familiar, at sight, with the indigo 

colors. 

_ 

The Washing of Wool. 

Complaints arc often heard at the present time, that the colors 
arc not so durable as formerly, and that both wool and cloth lose 
much by contact with air. This, it is asserted, is principally due to 
imperfect washing. Where all the grease has not been removed 
from the hair, the dye naturally adheres to it, and cannot sufficiently 
penetrate the substance of the fibre ; when, therefore, such wool is 
milled, it will lose through the action of the soap the greater part 
of this grease, aud also with the latter the dye taken up by it, 
making the cloth look duller. It will not afterwanls give off any 
more color, but will not have the same brightness as before the mill- 
ing. Where the cloth i» not much milled, it will with tbb extra 
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coating of fat lose much color and # wear by contact, and the dyer be 
blamed for hud work, when in reality be baa actually been obliged 



to put more dye on the cloth than he otherwise would have 
This refers principally to black, dark blue, and brown. 

Where wool has been washed with waterglass, it often happens 
that this ha* not been well washed out iu tepid water ; as a DOOM- 
i the wool is covered by a thin crust of the silicate of suda, 
s all the disadvantage* connected with imperfect washing, 
and even in a higher degree than where the wool has been washed 
by the older method. 

Where the wool has been well washed on the back of the 
animal, it still happens that it sweats more or less during the next 
four to six weeks if stored ; if, then, it is washed afterwards, the 
grease will conic well off. if, however, the wool after being clip- 
ped is not allowed any time for sweating, but is at MM sent to the 
wash, it will sweat a little afterwards, and iu this way also create 
the evil mentioned above. This grease when left in, will to a cer- 
tain extent be decomposed later on by contact with the atmospheric 
air, nnd in this manner also make the dye fugitive, all of which 
points tii the conclusion that many colors would be faster if the 
wool was more thoroughly washed in the first instance. Nor is an 
extra washing a loss to a manufacturer who want* reliable dyeing, 
for cloth made from such perfectly cleansed wool will require less 
alkali and soap in milling and washing, and will give in every re- 
spect more satisfactory results. — Tkut Ikuttrhr Wotlrnt/nivrbe. 



Tartar Blacks, 

Tartar blacks give the most satisfactory results in two 
galling and dyeing. For 100 kilos, light cloth : 

Tartar, . 15 kilos. 

Copperas, . . . 5 " 

Sulphate of copper, . 3 " 

Extract of Campeachy, 5 " 

Sumac red, . . 5 " 

Extract of yellow wood, H4K) " 
Boiling } of an hour ; taking out and uratiug all night ; next day 
good rinsing and draining ; second boiling } hour iu a bath with 
5 % extract of campeachy .— 7W;i/urr J'ratique. 



Black Varieties. 

The fast and bold blacks are those obtained through a prelimi- 
nary indigo bath iu the tub, and the boiler dye afterwards as a com- 
pletion. This blue fooling has the value given it by the consumer 
of the dye, who can use poor or rich indigo. This first blue bath 
must be followed by a good rinsing, and the black dye must be thus 
made for 200 kilos, of cloth : 

Sumac, first quality, 50 kilos. 

Campeachy, . . 35 M 
Three hour's boiling; then taken out, asrated, and returned into the 
boiling bath, with the addition of 10 kilos, copj*ra*. This opera- 
tion must be repeated twice, at an interval of one hour, up to the 
third and last bath, which can be limited to i hour. At this last 



period, should the black be unsatisfactory in depth and shade, an 
addition <if campeachy would be necessary and perhaps a small 
quantity of yellow wood. It is important that the cloth in the bath 
should not be compressed or unevenly immersed. The boiling must 
be easy and floating as well as uniform, otherwise the dye may be 
irregular. The reputation of the blacks of Elbeuf and Louviers ia 
due to the great care, attention and patience in the < 
Irion*— IWi 



nv calico PRivrr.a. 

(Sjifc UIIf CoatrltMiKd lo th« MuolMsUr Tul[|» M»ur«*orar .) 
BLACKS. 



For Eztract Styles {SI earn.) 

160 fl. oz. logwood liquor at 14° T. 
53 " bark liquor at 12° T. 
S3 " acetic acid at 8" T. 
. 7 " olive oil. 
24 lb*, wheat starch. 
4 oes. potaasic chlorate. 
Boll, cool, and add 30 fl. oz. of 
chromic acetate, 26° T. 

1 gallon boiling water. 
~i lbs. chrome alum. 
7 '« sugar oflead (white.) 

Turkey Red Dieckarge. 

2 gals, logwood liquor at 20" T. 

(1) 2 lbs. starch. 

1 quart resin oil. 
Boll and cool. 

(2) 5 quarts iron liquor at 24° T. 
li lb*, starch. 

Boil, cool and add 
15 II. ox. nitric acid at 60° T. 
Mix Nos. 1 and 2 together and 
they are ready for pi 

Ruin Oil. 

I gallon Unseed oil. 

I I lbs. reain. 
Boil well and cool. 



Aniline Black for Dyed Work. 
1 gallot 
lilba. 
i lb. British | 
| " chlorate of soda. 

1 fl. os. aniline oil. 

Boil well, cool, and add 1 lb. 
aniline salt (neutral) diasolved in 
15 fl. ozs. of water; when wanted 
add either 

2 grs. vanadate of ammonia or 
5 ox. sulphide of copper. 

Aniline Black for Steam Work. 

1 gallon water. 

li lbs. starch. 

9 ozs. potassa chlorate. 
Boil, and when nearly cold, add 

Dissolve, cool, and add 

lilbs. aniline salt. 
Dissolve in 

25 fl. oa. water. 
This color will keep for 30 hours 
only. 

For Cretonne Steam SiyUe-l 
1 gal. iron liquor at 24° T. 
2J" logwood liquor at 12* T. 

50 11. ozs. acetic acid at 8° T. 

10 " olive oil. 

Boil and add. when part cooled, 

10 fl. oz*. turpentine. 



Dyeing Felt Hats. 

Blue Black (for SO HaU). 

Prepare a warm bath with solutions of 

i lb. bichromate of potash, and 

1 lb. sulphate of ammonia. 
Boil for ten minutes, and refresh this bath by adding some cold 
water, put the hats in, after having well wetted them with warm 
water, and boil gently for two hours, moving them about repeatedly. 
Now take them out and leave to cool, and dye without rinsing in s 
boiling bath to which a decoction of 10 to 11! lbs. logwood has been 
added. Put the hats in and leave them for three hours, keeping 
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the temperature at the boil. According an more or lew logwood i* 
u»ed the deeper or lighter will bo the shade obtained. 

Dttp BlarkifurBO Hat,}. 
Prepare a bath with 

8 o». black lead, 

31 on. bicbrome, 

1 } ms. sulphuric acid, fifi°. 
Boil thia mixture for ten minutes, then refresh the bath with cold 
*Ht«r, and put the wet haU in and leave to boil for one and a half 
h.Mirn. after which they are taken out and left to cool. Now dye in 
a l»iuh composed of the decoction of 

12 lbs. logwood. 

Tbc hats are to be put into the dye bath without riniing them. 
Work for a quarter of an hour in the bath, and bod gently for half 
an hour longer, care being taken to move the hat* during this 
poriod. Take out and darken in a hot, but not boiling, bath con- 
taining } lb. blue vitriol. 

Coal Black (for SO Bid,). 

Mordant with 

8 on. black lea*d, 
51 oza. bicbrome, 
3} on. sulphuric acid. 
An above, then dye in fresh bath with 
12 lb». logwood, 
1 lb. fustic. 

Boil gently for oue and a half hours, and darken for half an hour 
with 1 lb. blue vitriol. 

Brown {for .50 H<tU). 
First dye them blue with indigo and afterwards rinse. Next 
prepare a boiling bath with 
1 lb. alum, 
} lb. tartar. 

Boil eight miuules, immerse the hat*, and boil for two hour*, 
moving them meanwhile at short intervals, afterward Inking out to 
cool and rest for twenty-four to twenty-eight hours. Now dye in 
warm bath composed of 

■i His. madder, 

1 lb. gallnuls, in fine powder. 
Immerse the bats, and raise the temperature gradually, ami boil for 
half an hour gently. Take out, leave to cool, add 1 lb. copperas 
to the dye bath, immerse hats again, heat* strongly, but without 
boiling, then take out and rinse. To give a black brown appear- 
ance to the hats, add 1 lb. more copperas, and leave to boil for half 
an hour. 

Chrrry Brown {for 50 HaU). 
This reocipe gives a brown nf great beauty and evenness, and 
does not harden the hats. This color is especially suitable for 
woolen and hair hats of good quality. Boil some water in a copper 
pan, and add 

14 ozs. black lead, 
51 ozs. bichrome, 
61 ois. alum, 
1 DC muriate of tin, 
51 ozs. sulphuric acid. 



Boil for eight minutes, then place the hats in the bath and ln.il 
gently for two hours. After which remove the hats and leave t<. 
cool without rinsing. Now dye in a warm bath containing the de- 
coction of 

8 lbs. Brazil wood. 
Work them well, and boil gently for three-quarters of an hour and 
then rinse. According to the amount of redwood employed the 
depth of the shade varies. The dye balli must be always prepared 
with pure water. The interval between the first and second bath 
miiHt always he of two days. When drying the haU, care must be 
taken not to expose them to the sunlight, otherwise uneven shade* 
will be the result. 

Vioht Brown (for 60 HaU). 
To a boiling bath add 
31 lbs. alum, 
1 1 lbs. tartar, 

1 lb. muriate of tin, 
5 ozs. blue vitriol. 

Boil for ten minutes, refresh with cold water, place the huts in bath, 
and boil for one and a half hours. After which lift and leave to 
cool without rinsing. After twenty-four hours, immerse in a fresh 
bath prepared with boiling water and 

10 lbs. Brazil wood, 

2 J lbs. logwood. 

Stir well, and when lukewarm immerse and boil for one hour. 
For a redder shade add 
1 lb. alum. 
1 lb. blue vitriol. 

Vtttowuk Broufl I for SO HaU). 
Dye the hat* first blue with indigo, then prepare boiling both, 
to which adil decoction of 

11 lbs. fustic, 

1 oz. blue vitiiol, 
1 lb. 0 ozs. alum, 
1 lb. tartar. 

Boil eight minutes, immerse the hats, and proceed as with the or- 
dinary brown, by dyeing with madder mid galls, and darkening 
with copperas.— Dudtekt Hulmarher Zeitun,j. 

New Coloring Matter. 

Caulinc— Messrs. Savigny & Collineaux have exposed, in an 
Exhibition of Science as applied to Industry in Paris, samples nf 
cauliue (the dyo from cabbage) in powder, for solution in the dye 
bath, and as violet, lilacs, blue aud green lakes, and as cauline black 
for leather dyeing. The two coloring matters alneine and eririne, 
have also been exhibited in powder, jiolution, and in paste; the lat- 
ter also as dry lakes for calico printers and paper staiuer*. 

The alnrinr can be employed instead of cachou in all its appli- 
cations. On silk, wool, cotton, and jute, it is said to give brown, 
salmon, and mouse gray shades, which are especially beautiful on 
jute; the shade* are of great brightness aud solidity, resisting 
chlorine and any amount of washing. 

Qnilinc, which in extracted from red cabbage, is prepared dry 
or in sirupy extracts. On wool, grayish colore are obtained, vary- 
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To Dye Straw, etc 

Magenta Red. 

The first operation for dyeing this or any other color on straw, 
is to steep the latter in a bath acidulated with sulphuric acid for 
twelve hours. For magenta, take an acid bath of 4° to 5° B. 
The straw after washing is immersed for 12 hours in a bath kept at 
W to 40° C, containing the necessary amount of dye. Now wash 
well and dry. Other aniline colors do not dye straw with the same 
facility. 

Maroon, with Logwood* 

Clean the straw by boiling with u solution of carbonate of soda, 
then steep in a bath of logwood for two hours. To give a bluiah 
tint, add some blue stone to the bath ; if too much of the latter is 
used the straw will have a greenish hue. This is a loose color, only 
employed on account of its cheapness. 

Coffee and Chocolate Stain*. 

If the coffee or chocolate contains milk, the stains produced are 
more pronounced than if prepared with water only, but they are 
also more ca-sily removed. To remote them, the stains are washed 
with a mixture of yolk of egg in tepid water. If with Ibis treat, 
menl they still remain, add a little spirit to the mixture, und rub 
with a hard hrush. 

Blue Lining* for Hat*. 

Iu producing these the cloth is not dyed, but the thickened 
color is applied to it in the following manner: Prepare the color 
with 22 gallons of water, 30 lbs. starch, 2 lbs. tallow, 44 lb*, ullra- 
marine blue; mix, boil, pass through seive; print on the roller first 
on one side, then on the other, and dry on the cylinder. 

Pink tijion Straw Hate. 

The lint* are bleached and treated one hour in a bath of 50° 
R., consisting of 500 gr. common soap to every 500 gr. straw, passed 
through water and entered in a fresh bath of fucbsine, heated 
slowly to boiling point The hats are then left to cool off in the 
bath, rinsed and bnished.-jfotmW, 



ing from silver grays to dark slate. Grayish and gray lilacs, as 
well as moss greens, can be obtained by cauline without the aid of 
any other dycslufT. Every metallic salt gives a different but con- 1 
stant shade with cauline, so that by using different mordants several 
shades can be obtained by dyeing in the same bath, and this latter 
can be kept and used for a considerable time. Wool dyed with 
cauline has great affinity for indigo, and very dark blues can be ob- 
tained by first dyeing with it, and then adding carmine of iudigo to 
the fatth. 

Ou cotton the mordants used for wool give exactly the same 
shades when used with cauline, a fact of great importance iu dye- 
ing mixed goods. Used alone, it gives on cotton a violet and a 
peculiar blue shade, called cauline blue. For furniture articles, 
those of jute especially, it is reported that the three coloring matters 
wc have described will be found of very great advantage cither for 
dyeing or printing. Further, from cauline a black extract can bo 
produced, which dyes leather blue black. Besides these coloring 
matters, Messrs. Savigny & Collineaux exhibited at the same lime a 
great variety of tasteful patterns dyed with their new products. — 



Dyeing of Loose Wool to Resist Fulling. 

Tranalated from the " !a reMure /v-u.yw ." 

Silver Grey.— For 100 kilos. One hour boiling in a bath made 
of 2 kilos, nut galls, 500 gramma Campeachy logwood, 100 gramms 
methyl violet, 500 gramma sulphate of iron (copperas). 

Ath Orty.— 100 kilos. One hour boiling in a bath made of 
2 kilos, nut galls, 500 gramma violet, 2 kilos. Campeachy logwood, 
and 1 kilo, coppers. Increase or reduce the quantities for darker or 
lighter shades. 

Greenish Brmen. — 100 kilos. Boil one hour with 2 kilos, bi- 
chromate of potash, 1 kilo, sulphuric acid. Then in a new bath of 
10 kilos, redwood, 5 kilos, quercitron, 2 kilos. Campeachy logwood, 
i hour boiling and good rinsing. 

Dmd Llj.— 100 kilos. Boil one hour iu a bath of 50 kilos, 
quercitron, 4 kilos, nulphate of copper, 2 kilos, tartar, 2 kilos, 
sandal wood, 1 kilo, copperas. 

Bright Blue.— 50 kilos. Boil one hour with 1 kilo, bichromate 
of |>otAsh, 250 gramma, of potash, 250 gramms sulphuric acid, * kilo, 
alum and dye with 124 kilos. Campeachy logwood, and a solution 
of violet. Wash and dry. 

Blue Btuek.-M kilos. Boil 1J hour with 1 kilo, bishromatc 
of potash, 500 gramms sulphuric acid, and dye with 20 kilos. Cam- 
peachy logwood, and 250 gramms sulphate of copper. Wash and dry. 

Olive Brown. — 50 kilos. Boil one hour with 1 kilo, bichrom- 
ate of potash, 200 gramms sulphuric acid, and 150 gramms sulphate 
of copper. Rinse and dye with a fresh bath of 7 kilos. Campeachy 
logwood, 800 gramms solid orange, 4 kilos, archil, 3} kilos, i 

T)iun in all its many Bhados will be worn this 
The newest shade is railed the coachman's drab. 

A beautiful novelty is a long Japanese scarf, worked in 
vivid colors with odd designs, and is equally handsome on both 
sides. 

Old-fashioned turkey red calico is shown among the recent 
importations for combining with the new figured calicoes, which are 
now given the name of" rouge Adrianople." 



WANTS. 



Man»fw1*rm itrtmy Ktlj, f» any dnateau; or prrmnt ■aaaNiae fwpiiwiu, rtm A.11, 
limit uonia ,i.i.rrti«.l fa lAu Waa far I A* hm ralr of IS mil vm Km. Jit otter <*irrniAM*>»l 
u*t< Or „.I...WJ. <« UiU oVjortmmt, 

In 0W England, 
ANXIOUS TO COME TO AMERICA. 

WASTED.— A Biuret l«n aa Forwtnan Dyer of <»la->i«e in all ktnda of ootora and ahadea 
b> palleriur IK j can pracltr* In the moat fanry awl la'**-'* (Mark mod Dye Worka In OM 
England. Addrraa, with term, Juhn Hilton. XI Tartar Street, Tooare. Dear Mlddletown, 
Laiuraahlrf*, England. Samples of work tu tie seen at this office. 

WANTED.— Situation liy a competent Wool, Cotton Warp and Skela Dyer, Hintr. ear. 
Can lire good refcroneo. Aaliw, t- 1 £, 019 Walnut Street, Boont », PatualeipMa, pi. 

WASTED -A FEATHER DYER, competent to So all 
y., 61 Temple Plare, Boaton. 

A uUAUFIEll DYER FROM Smn.AND .. open for an eneaeeroent aa F,dcj 
moaffina^rrer.wttbagoodnrtn. fan dye FAST MLAI. Ks, SLATrX and DKAIB\ se alei, 

WANTED A SITUATION by a competent, well-eiperienoed ,I,er. who baa 
worked for the Arm of J. A V. Pntton. the largest Woolen Manufacturers in Scotland 
at KeverriMe anJ Fancy Tweed Cloths; and for four years in the emptor of Tittle 
1 A Co.. flaitaire. Yorkshire, England, and with 0 ' 



...rk. Addreaa, C. F. 
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Silk Finish on Cotton Italian Cloths. 

BY W. KAWSON. 

After drying, the goods are taken and damped moderately on 
the damping machine, they then paw to the chasing calender, the 
"set" of which abould be ao adjusted aa to bear with a uniform, me- 
dian) pressure on all portions of the goods. Here they are chased, 
the ends being carried round the chasing bars or rollers about four 
times. This calendering may be repeated, or the goods may be 
" beetled " until the required lustre is obtained. After this operation 
the goods should be of a uniform glossy luster, though it is proba- 
ble that the threads will be more or less flattened in places, present- 
water and pressure; this defect may be remedied and the final 
resultant silk finish obtained by running the goods through a 
machine constructed as follows; the careful and judicious operation 
of which largely controls the ultimate success of the finish. 




Arrows indicate course of goods. A, H, Copper cylinders, 
inches in diameter, heated by steam, and revolved by the forward 
movement of the goods; C, C, woodeu rolls 18 inches diameter, 
these rolls should make 20 revolutions per minute, and should be 
covered with felt or machine blanketing; D, D, D, D, rigid iron 
rails, these should be smooth, being for the purpose of guiding the 
course of the goods; E, revolving fan for blowing off superfluous 
moisture; F, Brackets for receiving roll of finished goods; G, indi- 
cates position of roll of goods previous to going through. The 
goods being entered at O, pass round the first bar D, round the 
cylinder B, over the second and third bars D, D, round the cylin- 
der .-I ..under the last bar D, and are delivered in a finished condi- 
tion at F. 

The goods should be run with the face side up, and the tnoiat- 
nre contained in them should be so regulated that it will make as 



much steam as possible while passing over the hot cylinders, A, R, 
but there should be no more moisture than the said cylinders, assisted 
by the revolving fan A*, can evaporate. Should there beany damp- 
ness or moist air carried into the finished roll at F, it will have a 
tendency to cause the goods to sweat, which will destroy their 
elasticity, and otherwise deteriorate the finish both as regards the 
luster and feel. We would also say here, that the goods should be 
held firmly to the hot cylinders, so as to make the contact as close 
as possible. According to the well known law of hydrostatics, the 
pressure of steam in a close vessel is exerted equally in all direc- 
tions, and the tendency of this uniform radial pressure as applied to 
objects of a cylindrical form is to maintain their perfect circularity, 
and to restore this form when it 'a departed from. Therefore should 
this internal radial pressure be exerted on a vessel whose form is 
elliptical, it would force it outwards at the extremities of its minor 
axis until their resistance becomes equal to that of the rest of its 
circumference, and it assumes the circular form. 

The foregoing operation* are conducted in accordance with this 
Uw, for, the fibres of the cotton, in the condition they would pre- 
sent at the point O, may be regarded as hollow tubes of elliptical 
form, containing more or less water, their ellipticity being rendered 
more decided by the external pressure exerted by the previous 
calendering operations. Therefore, when the goods are brought 
into intimate contact with the hot steam cylinders, the water con- 
tained iu the hollow fibres is suddenly converted into steam, and the 
radial pressure thus brought to bear on the interior circumference 
of the previously flattened threads forces them to assume the circu- 
lar form. Not only does this action take place in the interior cells 
of the fibre, but its effects, which may be compared to a minature 
explosion, extend also to the whole organization of the fabric, and 
the result is that the goods assume a finish which has the appear- 
ance of owing its existence to natural causes, and the thread* or 
pattern stand out in that bold relief which we mentioned at the 
commencement of this article a* being one of the remarkable 
characteristics of silk and wool 

Let us now return to the residual acid solution remaining in 
the tub C, after the gelatin process elaborated in the first purl of 
this article. This solution may be utilised to advantage iu the 
following manner: First, add sufficient chalk to exactly neutralize 
the free acid ; the rusultaut solution after the reaction which ensues 
is complete, may be expressed thus : 

HCI + Ca, P, O, + OaO. I CaCO, *■ CaCI, + Ca, P, 0, 

A solution of zinc sulphate is uow made in the tub D, and 
allowed to run slowly, (with constant agitation) into the liquor in 
the tub C, until it ceases to give a precipitate; the reaction which 
takes place may be expressed thus: 

C.CI, + C«,P,0„ + ZaSO, - ZnCI, + Ca,P,0, - CaSO. 

Zinc CalorM*. CWeluai FHoqihaU. Catel"™ Sulp*»u>. 

The calcium sulphate being precipitated, and the «nc chloride and 
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u t,mall prnportiou of the calcium phosphate remaining in solution. 

Now, thi« tine chloride ii a vory valuable adjunct to some 
classes of sine. Most of the so-called crystal size in the market 
derives iu peculiar properties and value from the presence of tfam 
compound, its action may be regarded an being both chemical and 
mechanical, mixed with size it appears to act mechanically in 
favoring the formation of a more homogeneous mixture, while it* 
well-known :inti-w-|>t i» qualities render it an important factor in the 
prevention of mildew, and being a remarkably deliquicsecut salt, its 
hygroscopic properties contribute to make it a valuable agent in 
maintaining certaining classes of goods, (notably shirtings) in that 
soft and moist condition which is considered necessary to meet the 




On Calico Printing. 

BY DR. M. H ABEKCLEVER. 
(Continued from (.ago 39.) 

After having shortly described the ingredients and apparatus 
which are necessary for calico printing, we now come to the print- 
ing itself. It remains to mention that the cloth which comes from 
the blenching department, has in many cases, to go hack to the singe- 
ing room again. During all the manipulations in bleaching, the 
cloth is liable to get rough again, and in order to produce a clear 
print, it must be singed, ami then washed again. It is then dried 
and wound on rollers. The winding has to bo done with great care, 
so that the ends of the eloth form a flat surface. The cloth is for 
that purjHiw run over a circular brush which takes off all the loose 
threads which might have possibly been left on. In order to w ind the 
cloth tight on the roller, it is run over straightening bars and im- 
mediately before it reaches the roller, it passes a stretching Imr. A 
boy should be constantly at hand to lead the edges of the eloth 
carefully. 

The odor mixture can be applied on the cloth in diner cut 
ways. In olden times it was done by wooden block*, and in some 
establishments this method is used now for some styles of goods. 
At present the roller printing is most in use, ninety per cent, of the 
whole calico printing is done by rollers. The machines by which 
the designs are produce. 1 on the fabric consist of different |xirts, 
all of which are of importance. We have machines which are ar- 
ranged for producing from one to twenty, and more colors on the 
cloth, but seldom more than twelve colors are used. 

The priori]*! parts of this printing machine are: first, the cylin- 
der over which the cloth passes and gets printed, and which is 
turned by steam. In order to get the required elasticity this cylin- 
der is covered several times with cloth; it is called lapping. The 
cloth is made differently, according to the styles of prints required. 
The ordinary lapping is made of woolen weft and linen warp, or of 
several sheets of cotton fixed together by means of India rubber 
solution. The ends of this cloth have to be fixed carefully in order 
to produce a perfectly even surface on the cylinder. Of these two 
kinds of cloth, the latter is not very much used, on account of the 
changing of the India rubber by pressure and heat. 

In course of time these cloths or blanket* get soiled at the 



edges, notwithstanding all the precautions taken, and they have 
therefore to be washed and scraped occasionally, especially if Used 
for several color printing. To preserve the blanket as much as 
|Kwsible. a roll of grey cloth is always run under the calico which 
ha* to be printed. 

The engraved roller is fastened to this cylinder, ami by means 
of screws at inch end the roller can Ik- pressed to the cylinder, and 

l the pressure regulated that it may be the same at the whole length. 
By means of another roller which runs in a color box, the color is 
transmittal on the engraved roller, which, by being pressed against 
the eloth on the cylinder, produces the print. To avoid an excess 
of color on the cugrnved rollers, two so-called "doctors" are pressed 
on each side of it. These doctors are generally made of steel plate 
about t inch broad, and of the length of the engraved roller. It 
is fastened between two iron plates by means of screws. By a 
mechanical arrangement these doctors are constantly moved right 

, and left while the roller is in motion, thus scraping off all the excess 
of odor. 

It depends very much on the careful fitting of the doctors to 
the roller, if a gissl and clean print can l»o obtained. If not care- 
fully employed, the doctors may 1k> the cause of injuring the en- 
graving, and also produce streaks and uneven designs on the cloth. 
For such colors which might injure the steel doctors, the printer 
uses o>mpositiou doctors, which are principally made of brass. 

The roller in the color box has alao to be covered with blanket 
cloth, or it is made into a circular brush. The latter is used gener- 
ally for thin odor mixtures aud deep engravings. 

The mandrel is a shaft of wrought iron or steel which fits in 
the engraved roller by means of a slot; in order to prevent it to 
turn inside of the roller, it fits at each end in brass steps nmnocted 
with the machine. At the end of mandrel a cog wheel is fastened 
which is turned by the driving wheel of the machine. 

In beginning to print the machine is run for a while without 
the white cloth, in order to see if the print is |wrfcct. The design 
shows, therefore, first on the grey cloth where it is examined 
and changes made if necessary. If found correct, the cloth on 
which the print shall be produced U fastened to a small piece of 
grey calico which is then brought into the machine between tho 
cylinder and the engraved rollers, thus allowing another short ex- 
amination before the white cloth gets printed. As soon as this 
comes between the copper roller and the cylinder, the printer keeps 
a string ready which connects with the drying cylinders behind the 
machine. A« soon as the white cloth is out far enough, it is torn off 
from the grey cloth, and attached to the string which leads it over 
to the drying cylinders. The one-color machine can be run very 
fast, according to tho pattern, it is able to produce up to fifty yards 
and more in one minute; this, of course, is only possible with very 
plain designs and very good management. 

For more color machines, more skill and practice is necessary, 
especially in fitting the rollers and keeping them in perfect fit 
during the whole lime of printing. The fitting of |mttcms means 
to place tho rollers in positions that the various parts of the en- 
graving come exactly on their desired places. This is done by 
marks at the end of the roller done by the engraver, and these 
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mark* are called pitch point*. The printer first arrange* the mil 
em roughly, that the pitch point of one roller mmw a* near a* 
to tin- pitch point of the following rollers, lite pilch 
murk on the cloth, and it can he pretty easily ar- 
ranged that the mark* of all the roller* come very near to the 
wirae place on the cloth. It cannot, of course, be rhvne |>erfectlv at 
once, ami it always require* more or lee* changing of the roller*. 
Thin if done by means of screws at the box wheels, which are fixed 
at the side of the mandrill ; by these screws the roller may be 
turned back and forward as required. In order to allow a change 
side way*, the places which the mandrel lay* in, an' made move- 
able, thus allowing the roller to be pushed farther in the machine, 
or moved Iwckward. 

With all the care ami attention which the printer pays to the 
fitting of pattern*, he is not allowed to leave the machine for the 
shortest time, a* the slightest unevencw in the blanket, or any other 
cause, may put the rollers out of their first position, and it requires, 
therefore, all the attention of the printer, especially for many color 
designs, to keep the machine in order and thus producing a jicrfect 



The calico which has to he printed has to enter the machine in 
in a state of tightness, the roll therefore mn*t run through rails and 
friction bars. 

When everything is in good order the machine is set in 
motion, each machine having its own steam cylinder, the sliced can 
be very well regulated. The cloth runs between the cylinder and 
the rollers, thus taking the impression from each roller. It then 
passes over the whole machine backward to the drying cylinders, 
but before it reaches them it has to 
paid a series of rails in order to get 
dried partially. There are generally 
three or four drying cylinders attached 
to each machine. After drying, the 
cloth is put together and carried away 
for further treatment. 

After printing, the cylinder is lifted up and all the rollers and 
color boxes token out. The color Is taken out of the boxes, and 
put hack into tulis for further use. The wooden rollers in the color 
lxix have to be washed carefully and put in order again for im- 
mediate use. The rollers are also washed, and if necessary re- 
paired, to make them fit for another print, as for the same pattern 
the various colors are often changed, thus obtaining several different 
rtyles from the same original design. 

(To be w.ntlnooi.) 




of Dyestuffs and 



cial Value. 

BY H. KM. I MANN, PH. D. 

mafiiakMii 

(CoatlnuMl from page If.) 
5. — LITMl'S, AK< MIL OR ORCHIL, flUBEAIL-DVES DERIVED 
FROM LICHENS. 

Like indigo, these dyes are not ready formed in the plants, hut 
are prepared from chromogene substances contained in various 
i by chemical processes. The old processes were or appeared 



to be processes of fermentation, hut later investigations have 
proved not only that the fermentation is not a vital part of the 
process, but only interferes with the proccm by which the dye is pro- 
duced to a certain extent, forming inferior products. 

Hi.' modern processes of preparation of orchil aud cudbear are 
the product of purely scientific research, which amongst, so-called, 
practical men is as yet credited with least of the achievements of 
our industry. The beauty of the colors thus obtained has l>een the 
cause that ignorant custom-house officials have during the last 
years frequently suspected that these superior products are entirely 
artificial colors derived from aniline, or that they consisted at least 
in part of these dutiable colon. No doubt some products are in 
the market which do not deserve the names under which they arc 
offered to the public, as I shall mention hereafter ; since the re- 
actions and properties of some such extracts, prove conclusively 
that they belong to the aniline colors and are in no way connected 
with the dyes derived from the various lichens. It is doubtful, 
however, whether it has ever been attempted to import these into 
the United .Status, since none of the son-ailed susjieeled samples 
which have gone through the hands of the writer were proved to 
have even an admixture of aniline dyes, much less did they consist 
exclusively of such dye*. 

The plants from which these dyes are derived belong: 1st. 
To the class Roccella, of which Koecelln tinctnria is the main rep- 
resentative, which is also known as orehilla weed, or according to 
the place where it was collected, ami from which it was brought as 
Angola weed or Canary weed. This lichen grows abundantly on 
the rocks of many island* in the Mediterranean and in Italy, hut 
most of it comas at present from the Canary and Cape Verd 
Islands, from Madagascar, Zanzibar and a number of Houth Ameri- 
can ports. 

They differ somewhat in outer appearance, yet the general 
habitus of the plant Is always recognizable, which is a very short, 
round stem at the basis of but few millimeters diameter, from 
which spring many branches, flat or round, which sub-divide like 
the branches of a tree, each branch ending in a fine point. The 
color is a greyish or brownish white. The value of these lichens 
varies considerably, but it is not difficult to approximately deter- 
mine it by a few chemical tests, as we will show hereafter. 

'M. To the class of Variolaria, which are found on Alpine 
rocks in the Pyreneesc " Variolaria dealbata ;" in the Auvergne 
" Variolaria arcina," and iu Sweden " Lecanora tartarea," tho tar- 
tarean moss. These lichens differ greatly in shaiH- from the Rocs 
cella species ; they form white crusts of very irregular shape on 
trie rocKs. 

The use and preparation of dyes from these plants dates back 
5fH) years, when the first and oldest process, which with few altera- 
tions was continued to the present century, was invented for the 

product! if a dye from lichens growing in Asia Minor and the 

neighboring islands. 

This old to ethod as ■ ■ « by Cocq at the commencement of 
the preseut century, cousists in the following: 

The collected lichen* are first dried to prevent fermentation, 
silled to remove stout*. 200 lbs. of the lichens thus pre- 
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pared are then brought into a tank 7 feet long and 21 inches deep, 
slightly wider at the top, which is furnished with a cover by which 
it may be tightly closed. About 60 gallons of putrid urine are 
then added and the whole well stirred from three to five hours for 
two days and nights. Then 10 lbs, of dry slackened and sifted 
lime, 1 lb. of powdered white arsenic, and i lb. of alum are added. 
A fermentation sets in, and after adding, 2 days later, two more 
i of slackened lime the mass is left to itself for several weeks, 



| it but rarely. In about four weeks the color is generally 
completely developed, and the mass is then kept in its moist state 
(orchil or archil). It is staled that the color will thus yet im- 
prove for some time, but after the lapse of two years a change in 
the opposite direction becomes visible. After the color lias been 
fully developed the mass is therefore often dried and ground. This 
preparation is known by the name of cudbear. 

One of the first improvements introduced in the manufacture 
of these substance* was the application of ammonia in the place of 
urine and lime, or the use of ammonia salts with the addition of 
lime. Thus the manufacture of these dyes lost much of its offens- 
ives ess. 

Before now, however, the description of the latest improvements 
introduced in the manufacture of these dyes can be given, it will be 
necessary to first consider the chemistry of the process by which 
these substances are produced from the 
in the plants. 



archil dyes, contain certain acids, which as a product of decompo- 
sition will yield a substance called orsellinic acid, which by further 
; will yield orcin. Orcin under the combined action of 
l and air will yield then orcein, which is the main dye in 
orchil and cudbear. 

The following formulas will represent the changes which these 
undergo, taking as starting point the lecanoric acid derived 
Hecanora tinctoria. Lecanoric acid (C, , H, 4 0 7 ) under the 
influence of boiling water or alcohol is converted by the assimilation 
of wuter (H, O) into orsellinic add : 

C„H„ O, + H, O = SC. H.O, 



Continued boiling 



acid which 



Orsellonic acid gives orcin and carbolic acid ; 



CL H, O, 



0, H, 0, 



+ CO, 



Orcin may also be produced directly from lecanoric acid by sub- 
jecting it to the process of destructive distillation. No doubt the 
same result is likewise produced at a lower teraperauire if sufficient 
time is allowed for it 

The orcin thus produced is then converted into orcein by the 
simultaneous action of ammonia and air, or rather the oxygen in 
the air. 

Orcin and ammonia and oxygen give orcein and water : 
C, H, O, + NH, )■ 0, = G, H, NO, + 2FI, O 

If we allow orcin, ammonia and oxygen to act upon each 
other in the presence of the carbonate of one of the fixed alkalies, 
the blue coloring matter of litmus is produced. If a lichen does 



not contain lecanoric acid but erythrio or evernie acid, or other 
acid which will give orcin as the product of decomposition, the 
reaction is similar and the result the same. 

From the above it is evident, that fermentation has in fact no 
part in the production of the dye. The improved methods men- 
tioned above are therefore carried out without 
following closely the method outlined in the 
explanation. (ToWeo.UM.s4.) 

New Coloring Matter*. 

C A U LIME, ALMB1NS. BB1CIMB, 

At the Paris Permanent Industrial Exposition, there were new 
coloring matters and goods dyed with the same, which attracted 

new extracts, is that they are derived from common vegetables, such 
as cabbages, briars, alder, etc, heretofore unknown as coloring re- 
cipients, of practical value in dyeing. We summarise the remarks 
and notices published on the subject. Online is extracted from the 
red cabbage, Brauica «nUu. Under the action of acids it turns red 
and emerald green, then yellow under the influence of alkalies. It 
is applicable to textile goods and to printed paper. On wool it fur- 
nishes all the grey series, from silver grey up to grey-lilac. Alao, 
the green moss and thrmeiite shades. These varieties are obtained 
by certain salts adequate to the color wanted. It k claimed that 
through this change of salts the same bath of cauline can produce 
various shades successively. Up to seven colors, from slate to dark 
olive, have been produced consecutively from the a 
ordinarily requires seven different kiers. We have the seven i 



pies from the goods claimed as having been dyed by that 
process. It is also reported that a small dose of carmine, indigo or 
sulpho-indigotic acid in cauline, produces very good deep blues on 
any textile, whether vegetable or animal, and on mixed goods, such 
as wool and cotton, silk and ramie, in a single operation. 

The precipitates or residues from the cauline dye bath are used 
for printing calicos or paper-hangings, having none of the arsenical 
mordants used in some other coloring ingredients. 

.limine is extracted from the Alnus plant and other shrubs of 
the same family. It has chemically a great similarity to the Oachou. 
On cotton, wool, silk, etc., it produces deep drab, buff, and darker 
shades. It principally succeeds on kid for Suede gloves. This dye 
is claimed as very energetic and fast ; chloride cannot remove it ; 
cotton velvet is perfectly dyed by it, according to the report. We 
also have received samples of goods dyed with alneine." 

Erieine is an extract from common briars (ericea), very abun- 
dant everywhere in France. It produces clear yellows, orange yel- 
low, old gold yellows, 8pain-tobacoo shades, etc. This 
scale of colors can generate the green bronze, green i 
It dyes readily cotton, wool, silks, phormium, etc. Erieine is des- 
tined, they say, to supercede the coloring matters of imported barb. 
Samples of goods represented as being dyed with this coloring, 
especially some ramie and cotton, seem to justify the < 
on erieine as being a fair yellow generator. But 
new products have been applied on a limited scale and in a i 
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sphere, we merely mention them M new corners in the tinc- 
torial family, which mint be examined and bated before adoption. 
The important feature we remark in these novelties is, that the 
andeavoring to find in the natural forestry re- 

i a task worthy of oar 





If on the other hand, the solution La cooled rapidly, long and 
brilliant blood red needles, or pn*ms, are obtained, which group 
thenwlvw fan shaped together. The faster the solution is cooled 
the amaller are the crystal*, and if cooled very rapidly with an ice 
mixture the whole liquid will turn red. and take a party consistency, 
which if examined under the microscope, is found to consist of fine 
microscopical needles. These properties can be equally well ob- 
serred in chryaoidine hydrochlorate, nitrate, sulphate and oxalate, 
while the acetate is an uncrystallizable syrup with beetle green lus- 
ter, and soluble in water in all proportions. 

Chjrysoidine hydrochlorate, forms fine crystalline double salts 
with metallic chlorides , as for instance, the zinc double salt, which 
is obtained by treating an aqueous solution of chrysoidine hydro- 
chlorate with an aqueous solution of xinc chloride. This is quite 
soluble in water, but insoluble in a solution of xinc chloride. 

On account of the nnatability of the double acid salts, it was 
thought wise to substitute the hydrogen in both amido groups by 
organic radicals, as a proof that chrysoidine actually contains 2 
(NH t ) groups. For this purpose the following tests were made: 

Dimethyl cfuyoidine. — The iodide of this substance is pro- 
duced by the action of methyl iodide (<JH,T; on chrysoidine, un- 
der the influence of a gentle heat. The free base crystalline* out 
of an aqueous solution of alcohol indistinctly. 

Dibauyl chryoidiM i, produced by the action of benzyl 
chloride on chrysoidine, at a temperature of 100° C. 

Teirameikyl eJuynoidiiu a formed at the ordinary temperature, 
hy the action af diazubenxol salts on U'trametbylphenyleu diamine. 
The body thus produced does not chrystallize. All these substances 
dye silk and wool of a fine yellow color, and are the redder, the 
higher the molecular weight. 

Diacetyl ekrymndine. — This is obtained by treating pure chrys- 
oidine base, with an excess of acetic anhydride. The mam thus ob- 
tained, i« boiled with alcohol and chrystallixed out of boiling glacial 
acetic acid, without by-products, in tin- form of orange yellow, 
brilliant, short and star 
have a slight blue 

The substance thus formed, when perfectly pun;. 
250-5°, and gave by analysis, the following figures: 

CALCULATED 



Jit 



c- 
H- 
N 



-64-88!* 
- 640* 
-1891 * 
-10-81* 



Nam 

•55 V 64-88; 64-40* 
5-87; 610; 601* 



100 00* 



From these figures the following form u la r was deduced, viz: 
C,H,-N,-C,H,-<NHC,H,0), 

Mild reducing agents, as zinc dost and acetic acid, lead to the for- 
mation of hydrazo bodies. light yellow solutions are thus ob- 
tained, which are very greedy for the oxygen of the air, and partly 
rebuild the original compound, chrysoidine. On the other band, 
violent reducing agents, as tin and hydrochloric acid, lead at last to 
the splitting up of the azo group. The solution thus obtained, is 
freed from tin by means of sulphuretted hydrogen, is heated 
to boiling in order to drive off the gas, and is then made slightly 
alcaline. It is then submitted to fractional distillation ; and col- 
lecting the oil that passes over, nearly the theoretical amount of 
aniline is thus obtained, which was recognized by its boiling point 
and other reactions. The mass still left in the retort showed the 
following reactions: 1. It turned brown in the air, taking up oxy- 
gen freely, and precipitating a new basic body soluble in acids, with 
a red brown color. 2. The acidified solution on the addition of 
some oxydixing agent, fas ferric chloride, bichromate of potash, 
etc. ) turned red, and yielded the same basic coloring matter as men- 
tioned under No. 1. 

It has been found by experiments, that phenylendiaminc would 
not produce the above reactions, but a solution of triamido benzol, 
(produced by the reduction of dinitro aniline, obtained by the nitra- 
tion of acetanilid.) showed exactly the same phenomena. There- 
fore, as the 3 amido groups, (NH,),, of the triamido benzol thus 
produced, arc in the positions 1:2:4, it is only natural that the re- 
lation of the amido groups, to the azo group in chrysoidine, should 
be in the position 1: 2: 4. By the reduction of diacctyl chrysoidine, 
the two acetyl groups are split oft*, and the same products arc ob- 



PBY DISTILLATION. 

If chrysoidine acetate be heated in a retort from 150° to 175° 
C, or chrysoidine hydrochlorate to 200 s C , the mass will melt, 
blacken and swells up; at the same time an oil distils over, which 
was found to be aniline in all cases. By treating the charred muss 
left in the retort with an acid solution of alcohol, n violet rod dye 
can be extracted. This dye seemed to be identical with chrysoidine 
indulinc, and is formed by the action of aniline on an undecom- 
posed chrysoidine salt 

BPLtTTIKi; UP BY ADDTK41 WATER. 

If chrysoidine is heated in sealed lubes to about 150° to 160°, 
with dilute hydrochloric acid for some time, a complete splitting 
up of the molecule takes place. In opening the tube, nitrogen i* 
evolved. The contents of the tube is colored black. This, if dis- 
tilled with a large amount of water, drives phenol over, ami may 
be recognized by its reaction with chloride of lime. 

The contents of the retort consist of a red brown solution 
which seems to be identical with the color obtained, as above men- 
tioned, by the oxidation of triamido benzol. After this dye has 
been precipitated with alkalies, ammouia may still be found in the 
mother liquor. This coloring matter lias not been studied any 
further, but we may assume that on account of the ease with which 
it is formed, it may be expressed by some simple formula. 
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THB ACTION Off AMIDES. 

Chrysoidine, (as nearly all amido axn compounds,) whon 
brought to react od aromatic amines, forms new dyes, which belong 
to the numerous* im inline group, (indulines are dyes produced by the 
action of aromatic amines, on the hydrochlorate of some aniido 
axo compound). The only product thus fiir obtained from chrysoi- 
dine, is a dirty violet dye, produced by the action of aniline on 
chrysoidine hydrochloiate; but it posesses all the characters of the 
indulines and the compound before described. 

On Ostrich Feather DyeinQ. 

BY PAUL ALBJC., PRACTICAL VKATHEK DYEU. 

(C.inllno«l rr..i» |ug»at.) 

I have often been aaked how I produced such a brilliant color on 
my pood* in uitch a short space of time ? I will tell ynu It is be- 
cause I never nave up my old baths until they have become moulded 
and rusty; but, for every separate color, I mix new baths. You will 
nay that is extravagance, but I prefer to be called extravagant mid 
turn out fifty or sixty rich, brilliant colors in a day than be careful 
or miserly, and turn out ten to twelve colors that look, when finished, 
as if they had been hung up in a smoke house to dry. I will now 
give the reader an idea of how I proceed to make Tour or five dark 
colors In a short space of time : 

Supposing the colors to be seal brown, bottle trreen, navy blue, 
or plum, I prepare my fenthers for the bath by washing, if re- 
quired ; I bave here four dark colors to be doue in half an hour ; I 
have four basins or bowls, a holler of boiling water; the aniline 
green Is put in a basin, likewise the blue ; the dyer to use his own 
judgment as to the amount. Boiling water in poure<l over both, and 
feather* entered— now the plum and brown. Put on a bath of log- 
wood chips, and boil ten or fifteen minutes, give for the brown a bath 
of tumeric for a few moments; then enter in the logwood; also those 
for plum at the same time. Let remain a few minutes, take out and 
give a bath of bichromate of potash, then mix your bath of brown and 
plum, which requires about two minutes time; let remain a few mo- 
ments ; take out and rinse. Now take the four colors and put all 
together in a bath of logwood for a few momenta. Take out and rinse. 
Give a bath of bichromate of potash, rinse, and you have your fan 
colors. If you want them darker, repeat the last two baths, until you 
have obtained your shade. These four colors can be easily made In 
thirty minutes, to match any sample, dark or light. 

You don't believe it? Well, I speak from experience, and can 
prove what I any in the art of dyeing. I am sorry to say there Is too 
much of what spiritualist* would call "orthodoxy ;" I mean too much 
confidence put in the old-time mrthod of dyeing; but it don't pay 
in this advanced age. There arc about four good feather dyers in New 
York; outside of them we have uo artists in America for making a 
cardinal scarlet or garnet. You will find it good to dry up your 
feathers whon about half done; and wben thoroughly dry, return to 
bath, after addlug a little more color, if necessary. 

In next month's issue I will give to the reader the names of all 
the dye stuiTs used by me, and compare some of the old receij.es 
with those of to-day. 

<T« b* cmlliafj J 

Jute Yarn Bleaching. 

As we bleach llnx ami hemp, yarn M we can jute ynrn also. 
Yet it is unfortunately the case, that in endeavoring to secure a 



good white, equal to these other yarn*, — which is undoubtedly done 
to perfection— we find that the clearness and beauty of the color 
soon deteriorates, and that the yarn itself loses its strength as well 
as its purity of tint. From the ex|>erienee derived from frequent 
trials, we are forced to conclude chloride of lime or chlorixnuc is the 
only really wife bleaching medium, and even that must be used with 
very great rare, biking it and hanging it in hanks upon rods, and 
turning it for thirty to fifty minutes in a lukewarm weak aolution 
of chloride of lime By using a special ap]mratus constructed for 
the pur|Ki*e, it Is easy to perforin the operation satisfactorily. The 
inventive genius of our country will soon present such an apparatus 
to the bleacher as will completely overcome all difficulties and un- 
certainties. At present several kiers are necessary ; these may be 
heated. The rods fur hanging the jute yarn must be of such mate- 
rial ax is pruof against injury from the chlorine, and they must In- 
miulc to turn so as to ensure the submersion of the yarn during the 
process. A method of rapid transfer from one kier to another is 
highly necessary ; it thus receive* for, say ten minutes, a tepid soap 
Imth, which having dripped ofT, it may be placed in a solution of 
chloride of lime of TOO.3.5 sq.gr. and be again passed through soap and 
water, followed by chloride of lime; so proceeding until the required 
shade is obtained. Finally, the jute yarn is to be washed in tepid 
water first, then in cold, wrung out and dried in the open air. Thus 
the bleaching is completed, securing a good cream color, without at 
all weakening the strength of the yarn. Huch an end could not be 
attained by boiling in soda, as that would have thp effect of turning 
it a brownish shade, whilst to use diluted acids with it would be 
must detrimental, so that all these had to be abandoned and the 
chloride of lime used in their stead. It is not improbable that 
chemical research may yet produce an agent capable of giving to 
jute yarn a desirable whiteness, without the bad effects which are 
now to lie dreaded under the usual modes of blenching flax and hemp. 



Turkey Red. 

Since 1*67. the manufacture of turkey red has been some- 
what modified by the use of artificial alizarine. From all appear- 
ance the old process will be gradually superceded by less compli- 
cated methods. By the ordinary procedure the scoured pieces arc 
subjected several times in rotating oil baths, and in carbonate alka- 
line solutions, or in simple oil emulsion. Afterwards they are ex- 
posed on the lawn, or in a heating apparatus, until the oil is 
completely modified. They are then scoured in an alkaline wash, 
then subjected to alumina mordant. Another method consist* in 
(Kissing the pieces through a decoction of nut-galls, then dried, and 
submitted to baths of acetate of alumina, aluminiate of soda, or 
sub-sulphate of alumina. Sinn times they arc subjected to chalk 
and other materials, according to the mordants used. The tincto- 
rial buth is generally made with madder, sumac, chalk and soap. 
After the dyeing, the material is washed and vivified in a closed 
boiler with carbonate alkali, then soap and |iewter salt. All these 
Operation* are too long and difficult. 

The artificial alizarine had sensibly modified this method 
several yi-ars ago, n« that the new article was discovered and ap- 
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plied on turkey red. In 1875 a Glasgow concern employed daily 
over 3,000 pounds of alizarine for the ordinary turkey r«d. For 
a couple of years new fat mordants have been intradural with 
i; they are aulpholeate alkaline* in combination with 
After emulsion in these oily materials the piece* 
are dried and subjected to acetate of alumina, then dyed by artifi- 
cial alizarine, excluding the use of blood, and shortening: other 
operations. The result of the operation depends upon the prepaifr 
tion of the oil mordant. M. Muller Jacobs gives on the subject 
the following detail : 

"The cantor oil is treated with 20 per cent, sulphuric acid, Oti° 
B. poured, gradually, cold in the oil. After n sufficient eon- 
tact, the neutralization of the aeid is effected by crystals of soda. 
This oil mi xi* easily with water. Olive, arachis, and colza oill 
also give good aulpholeate*, but the yield is inferior to that of cas- 
tor oil." 

M. Muller prepares a second substance in treating hot, KM) 
parti of rosin with 250 parts of nitric acid, evaporating and heating 
the residue for a half hour at or 280 ' in a closed pan. After 
cooling, the substance is trcnti-d with 10 or 20 per cent, sulphuric 
acid, at fifi" B. ami neutralized with soda. This forms the 
"sulphurichcnthiiiate " of soda. Tills salt, separated from the sul- 
phate of soda it contains, is mixed im-qual parts with the sulphuri- 
cinate of soda above mentioned, and is, according to M. Muller, 
the oily mordant used for turkey red manufacture. M. Haussmmi 
was the first who recognized the necessity of adding chalk ; cal- 
cium) to the hath. M. Sehlumberger has di-tcrmincd its useful- 
new by showing that it is fixed in the .lye, like the coloring matter. 
M. Schutzenberger has notii-ed that in the red madder vivified, 
alumina as well as calcium, acts in a definite manner. M. ltoscns- 
thal has found that alizarine, diluted by distilled water, docs nut 
saturate the mordant This proves that those results are must success- 
ful with a carbonated lime to a certain extent ; that, is to say, until 
the quantity of calcium ( lime i corresponds with the formation of 
a monoculcic lac. Above that quantity it is injurious, as it forms a 
calcareous carbonate. Bi-chromate of calcium has been substi- 
tuted for chalk, but not with satisfactory results, on account of its 
slow solubility.— Trinlttrier I'tatiqut. 



For several years past there has been a large increase of 
demand nut only for ammonium sulphate but for caustic ammonia, 
growing out of the extended use of Carre's ice machines, the ad- 
vance in refined chemical manufactures, as of organic dyestuffs, 
etc., and lately the introduction of the ammonia process for soda I 
manufacture. 

The staple, almost the only material used for obtaining 
ammonia, is still gas liquor, and the method of treating it has not 
recently undergone any very great change. Direct saturation of 
the liquor by an acid was long since given up, and distillation of the 
crude liquor, to which lime is added, usually by means of high-pres- 
sure steam.with or without the aid of air blown through the liquid, is 
practically always resorted to, the 



drnsed in acid contained in a se|iarate vessel, and for the most part 
so manufactured into sulphate ; while for the production of caustic 
ammonia the gas, derived either from decomposition of a previously 
prepared ammoniacal salt, or directly from the crude atnmouiacal 
liquor, is carried into water in condensers presenting adequate 
surface. Then- have been a number of improvements in the de- 
tails of the distilling and condensing ap|>aratus, of which the most 
noteworthy involve the principle of so-called dephlegmation. A. 
gorsl example may be found in Solvay's recently invented form of 
apparatus for concentrating the ammoniacal liquor of the gas 
works. 

I>r. Frank has not long since suggested the desirability of 
saving both the ammonia and the Uir, which are at present lost 
ii|k>ii a very large scale in the working of coke ovens ; but, while 
admitting the magnitude of the loss now suffered, and the im- 
portance of finding means of preventing it, the fact should nut be 
overlooked that in all the processes of destructive distillation car- 
ried out on the large scale, it has been found very difficult to secure 
the best result* at the same time as U> the fixed ami the volatile pro- 
ducts, preserving meanwhile reasonable economy as to the form of 
ap|xaratus, simplicity in the method, and amount of labor and lime 
consumed. 

The great problem of making ammonia synthetically from 
atmospheric nitrogen remains apparently as far as ever from an in- 
dustrially available solution, but numerous attempts at such con- 
tinue to ap|H-ur in the form of mi annually increasing number of 
CArowV/c. 



Application of Chemistry to Textile Art and Dyeing. 



■ Mitt) 

It lias been proposed to use the bisulphide of soda in con- 
junction with an acid to prepare the sulphurous acid solution. 
Sodium bisulphite, (bisulphite of soda) and hydrochloric acid 
yield sodium chloride and sulphurous acid. 

NaH SO, + HQ m NaCI + H, SO, 

The varying ami inconsistant composition of the sulphite, and 
the increased expense would be the objections to this process. 
Chloric and nitric acids which have been previously considered, 
contained only one atom of hydrogen which could be replaced by a 
metal; they are called monobasic acid*. In sulphurous acid we 
meet the first example of the class of diabuic aci.ls which con- 
tain two atoms of hydrogen that may be replaced by metals. These 
acids arc distinguished by their capability of forming two series of 
sails. If we replace one atom uf hydrogen in sulphurous acid by a 
metal, say by sodium, we form bisulphite, (bisulphite of soda), 
Na H SO,. Salts of this class are called add im&r, because in them 
the affinity of the acid which they contain, for the metals U only 
partially satisfied. 

If we replace both atoms of hydrogen by sodium, we obtain 
sodium sulphite, (sulphite of soda), Na, HO„, a ncutnil 

The neutral salts of sulphurous acid are called tuljihile*, and 
ticy are generally prepared by passing a current of sulphur diox- 
ide gas through water which holds the oxides or carbonates of the 
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mi-responding metals in solution or suspension. They are not very 
Htable, and in the presence of moisture are decomposed in contact 
with the air, sulphates being formed. Sodium sulphite, (sulphite of 
soda) is used in the arts as an nntuMor to neutralize the traces of 
chlorine which fabrics retain after bleaching, and which, unless re- 
moved, would prove very injurious. 

■OIMOft TBIOX1DE SOk ASP SCLPHCRlr ACID H, HO, 

If a mixture of sulphur dioxide and oxygen is passed through 
a heated lube containing finely divided platinum, the two gases 
combine and form sulphur trioxide. which condenses to white silky 
needles. This substance possesses no acid properties, it combines 
with water with remarkable avidity, hissing like a red hot iron 
when it is dropped into it. It does not merely dissolve in the water; 
it forms with it a new compound according to the formula: 
SO, + H,0 = H.80, 

Sulphuric TrioiUk. W«ur. Mphurtc Add. 

Sulphuric acid is also formed by the oxidation of sulphur by 
concentrated nitric acid; or by exposing a solution of sulphuric 
acid to the air, or to the action of nitric acid. 

Sulphur dioxide, SO,, is generated on a large scale by burning 
sulphur, or roasting iron pyrites (iron sulphide) in suitably con- 
structed furnaces. The fumes pass through a flue into a series of 
huge leaden chambers. They are mixed with nitrous fumes, gen- 
erally before they outer the chambers— sometimes when they have 
passed into them. The latter are supplied with steam by means of 
jets suitably disposed through the chambers. 

Thus all the conditions for the formation of sulphuric acid are 
complied with, and sulphurous acid gas, oxygen from the nitrous 
fumes, water and heat, are supplied. There have been set forth 
quite a number of theories of the exact nature of the reaction thut 
takes place in the chambers— most of which assumo that the oxy- 
gen is furnished, in the first instance, by the higher oxides of ni- 
trogen, contained in the nitrous fumes; these are thus reduced to a 
lower oxide, which takes up oxygen from the air in the chamber, 
and is reconverted into a more oxidiied compound, which in its 
turn supplies oxygen to the sulphurous acid ; and that this process 
goes on continuously. 

This explains the fact that a comparatively small quantity of 
nitrous fume* is capable of producing a very large amount of sul- 
phuric acid. This sulphuric acid drops to the bottom of the cham- 
ber in which it is formed, from whence it is drawn off" by a leaden 
syphon when it attains a specific gravity of 16. A single chamber, 
however, does not suffice to convert all the sulphurous into sul- 
phuric acid; the gasses therefore, peas through a series of cham- 
bers, and, before reaching the chimney, through a tower where they 
encounter a of jet steam, which condenses the rest of the acid vapors 
which they still contain. 

(To tx> coatiaud.) 

New Process to Produce Chinchilla. 

The process of chine or chinchilla production by dying, hm so 
far consisted in tieing the stubbing from place to place, or to print 
it by costly plate* and manipulations. All this is superceded in 



France by a new method, consisting in subjecting the stubbing 
under frames of wires so dispttsed as to compress and protect the 
textile at the spot desired. For example, if two frame* of a given 
size and netted with wires as a screen, are screwed with stubbing 
equally placed between them, and said frames placed in a dying 
bath, the dye will penetrate the fibre where unprotected, and not 
touch the parts confined under each wire of the screen, which can 
be made of any printing size. This sort of negative and positive 
system introduced into the art of dyeing, has been patented in 
France by the inventor M. Bentayoux, and a Company formed for 
the carrying out of the process, which works under the name of 
La Socieie en participation du ehinaae par la leinture. 

This system has been extended to yarns of any fibre, as well as 
to slivers, and has been improved in its operation. Instead of dip- 
ping or immersing the frames containing the fibre, they are injected 
first with mordants, and afterwards with the dye circulating through, 
under a certain pressure from a pump or any other means of expul- 
sion. The whole details of the process have been specified in the 
French patent, but this is the clear substance of the modus operandi. 

New Dyeing Process. 

(From U JarqmarJ.) 

Messrs. Schubzemberger & Naudin have contrived a new 
chemical combination to make aniline colors fast They speak of it 
as follows in the brief of their patent claims: 

" We have observed that certain colors applied on textiles do 
not change nor return when they have been re-oxided under favora- 
ble conditions. For instance, if the oxide is applied with an ani- 
line salt on the fibre, a deep bronze can be obtained. This color or 
shade being reduced or discolored by a reducing bath of hydrosul- 
phitc of soda or of stannite alkaline, then oxided by air, by cbro- 
matc, or by a solution of perchlorine of iron, there comes out a blue 
more or less deep, imitating indigo and resisting the action of air, 
light, or of washing. 

" We therefore claim a special reserve on the general pro- 
cedure of obtaining the shades, or modification of •hades, as afore- 
said, through this method of oxidization, for dyeing or printing, 
especially for blue imitating indigo, after reduction by any hydro- 
sulphites, and other colors derived from oxidized aniline re-oxi- 
dized.as specified, etc." 

Nitko-alizabise.— M. Strobcl, chemist, has obtained by the 
nitrification of Alizarine on the tissue, a very bright orange color. 
But us this in. ■de of application is injurious to the goods, another 
chemist lias succeeded in securing the same result by a compound 
culled uitro-aliiarine, which can be used as aniline colors, by the 
ordinary method, in using mordants, such as alumina, acetate of 
chrome, etc. 

Reducible Blue-black. — The high price of indigo has in- 
duced many attempts to find a cheaper blue. M. Ch. Collin has 
patented in France a new blue-black coloring matter, which is 
claimed as a cheap substitute for indigo-black, which costs more 
than this new agent, and of which also, a larger quantity is required 
for the same result. 
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It ib evident to every one who give* any consideration to the 
subject, that luK and discrimination are growing and extending. 
The knowledge of the anilities ha* mainly contributed to this state 
• >f thing*, and the remarkable subdivision of color*, and lint* of 
color, shown clearly that investigation and invention are on the path 
of improvement. Nicety of taste i* cultivated to a high degree, 
through the influence of this graduation of diversified color*, into 
interminable dame* of tint*, and with the well-studied aid of chemi- 
cal science we find ourselves at this day in the rwe*ea*ion of know- 
ledge by which the dyer* enter into honorable competition with 
each other, and whoever win* in the aesthetic contest, the public i* 
sure to derive benefit from the necessary investigations. It is *aid, 
and probably with truth, that in the earlier ages of the world colors 
were in use which are now lost to m.. If this be ho, we on the 
other hand, have ample cause to felicitate ourselves on the posses- 
sion and progressive acquirement of colors and tints of which the 
ancients never dreamed. Ami it is not at all improbable that wo 
may yet recover the l«*t knowledge of those very color* which 
shine so lustrously in the imagination of those who take immeas- 
urable delight in peering into the past, even to the dim In-ginning, 
and reporting the wonders inaccessible to us, even in the pleutitude 
of our educated day. Hut, let our dyers but study, experiment and 
investigate, and all that is worth having is sure to be acquired. 



Fashion. — Meditating on this, to many most interesting of all 
subject*, we found in a recent number of Is* 7Wim, ideal which *o 
completely concide with ours that we take the liberty of using 
them, together with our own observations. 

Xante and JMhitm arc alike inconstant, and so, to be a 
popular manufacturer of what k novel, a flexible spirit is required 
in order to assimilate the modern currents of fancy, which consti- 
tute « fashion." Old " routine " is dead, the producer who sticks to 
it i* inevitably doomed. 



The causes generating new shapes and styles, called la MM) 
are not the feat of one individual, nor the result of accident. 
There is in it a philosophy compounded from many idea* ami 
effort*. Like artistical creations, it has been subjected to many 
changes, modifications, and new manipulations before reaching the 
acceptable form which pleases sufficiently U) be elevated to the dig- 
nity of Fashion. Nothing is spontaneous nor capricious in it, as is 
supposed. Many and many attempts fail for one which succeeds ; 
and this successful one has to be sifted and tested severely with 
corrections, perfections, and final trials before being tacitly accepted 
by the electric current of the collective taste. The frivolity of 
fashion is only apparent; it is the artistical fancy adorning a solid 
motive, based on a temporary necessity or utility. Observed 
closely, in their relative bearings, the new colors or combination of 
shades in favor, or the spinning and weaving style of a fabric, 
always represent some timely requirements. Even a simple change 
is sometimes valuable as a desired departure from a monotonous, 
tiresome, and often nauseous old thing, worn out in taste if not in 
material. Such is progress under the influence of our restless nature 
and fanciful minds. 

Wa see by some remarks in the Chemifnl Review, that 
although England is the native country of the ooal-tar Solon, Ger- 
many distances in the manufacture, England, France and Switzer- 
land put together. The two latter countries producing equal 
amount*, being each inferior to England in production. Germany, 
it appears, exports four-fifth* of its product Why this preponder- 
ance on the side of Germany, and short-coming on England's side, 
can only be accounted for by the fact that textile colors are pro- 
duced from a soft coal, which is found in abundance in Germany 
and largely exported to Kngland. Thus we find that the invention 
of one country is profitably carried out by another, owing to natu- 
ral advantage*. 

There seems to BE a great desire on the part of European 
textile communities to forward the movement in favor of technical 
education, and here in America a slight effort has made itself 
evident; inasmuch a* some of the industries are taught, but those 
relating to the textile interests have not yet come under considera- 
tion, apparently. It appears to us that the teaching of textile dye- 
ing call* for the special patronage of the master dyers themselves, 
inasmuch a* it is their exclusive interest to have those who work 
for them a* intelligent and practical as possible. We have already 
touched the subject, but desire still to rc|>cnt the effort to arouse 
our textile dyers to action in this matter. 

What we propose is a school for dyeing, in which every facility 
for obtaining thorough instruction in the theory and practice of 
that art shall be given. A rudimentary course of chemistry to 
accompany the manipulation lessons. A library well supplied with 
valuable books of reference on the subjects of dyeing, blenching, 
printing, etc. 

In such a school for the education of those who desire to make 
the art of dyeing their pursuit in life, surely the employers and 
manufacturer* are deeply interested. It i* by them, then, the effort 
is to be made to establish it 
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Thit rnll.twinc pnrtli-al rwrlpwa, like all thai will appear In thU department, are 

"rift") aa reliable and warranto! to matin M* >*! i.fwfi.rilj. .,1,1,.! the- propwelli>n» 
> arilurreal Ui, and the naanlpulaUua be workmanlike, 

blKBCTIONK. N0TK8 AND COMMENTS. 



Ik*- We have frequently Imo ||M why we give the «*>»>'« "1" lh<- 
■mImh of the aniline and dye stuffs we use when publiahing the raripea ac- 
companying ourinieta. The munn i«: We can speak with authority for 
those we actually test ; where, anilines and dye&tuffs of the same color, 
manufactured by other firms, tuay be equally good, but when treated ac- 
cording to our recipe, may not give similar result*. In giving the names of 
certain manufacturers, therefore we would not be thought partial to ihem. 
Each haa his own mode of producing desired effect* with his own dye i 



Recipe No. 48. 

OEJtlCAWlK BLIE ON SLUIIIllNli. 

50 lb*. Stubbing. 

Dissolve 2 ora. Borax, 

t ntno w r: i Badlsche Aniline and Soda Pabrik. 
«»• «"■>• W. U. j Pickhllrt i t A Kuttroff, N.Y., Boston A Phila. 

Enter Slubblng at boiling; point; 

off in same liquor with 2 oxa. Sulphuric 

Note — This shade stands a light scouring. 



50 lb*. 81ubbing. 

Boil 5 lbs. Glaubersalt, 
1 lb. Sulphuric Acid, 
i ox. Aniline Yellow, 
i Oft, Orange. 

Enter Slnbbing at boiling point, 1 
Note.— Thia shade will stand fulling. 



Recipe No. 50. 



50 lbs. Slubblng. 

Enter boiling, and turn for 4 hour in the 
4 lbs. Sulphate of Alumina, 
1 lb. Bichromate of Potash, 
4 ozs. Tin Crystals, 
4 ozs. Sulphuric Acid. 
Wash well and finish in : 

2d Bath— I lb. Sulphate of Alumina, 
2 lbs. Glaubersalt, 
12 lbs. Indigo Paste, 
t lb. Fustic Extract. 
Enter boiling, and turn for about 2 hours 
Note— Should a darker ahadc be required, a 
wood chips can be added to the 2d bath, i 
i lb. Blue Vitriol. 



or 4 lbs. of Log- 



50 lbs. Yarn. 
Enter Yarn at 160° F. 
1st Shade, 5 lbs. Glaubersalt, 

1 lb. Alum, 

I lb. Sulphuric Acid, 



No. 51. 

ON 



IActien Gescllschaft, Berlin. 
ITcnrv A. Gould, 
Boston, N.' Y. and Philada. 



i on. Ponceau, 
2d Shade, t oz. Ponceau, 
3d Shade It oxs. Ponceau, 
4th Shade, 4 ozs. Ponceau, 

5th Shade, 2 ozs. Orange, 

2 oz*. Grenadine. 

0th Shade, 1 lb. Indigo Carmine. 

For more explicit manipulation, see Recipe 61, Vol. I, 1879. 



Recipe No. 52. 

LUiHT BUT ON COTTON. 

50 lbs. Bleached Cotton. 

Dissolve 3 lb*. Alum, 

3 ozs. Tartaric Acid, 

. . , r, 1 Actien Geaellschaft, Berlin. 

t oz. Water Blue, 6B,{ H a. Gould, Boston, N. Y. A Phila. 

Enter Yam at 1 10" F., turn rapidly, raise temperature to 130" P. 
and turn to shade. 

Note.— It Is advisable to add first i oz. of Blue and balance after the 
cotton is perfectly even. 

Recipe No. 53. 

KCAItLKT ON WOIBJTTO 

100 lbs. Yarn. 

Boll 10 lb*. Glaubersalt, 

14 ozs. Azobcnzole Fast Crim-( Badische Aniline and Soda Fabrik. 

son 2 R. Pat. \ Wm. Pickhardt A Kuttroff, 

2 lbs. Sulphuric Acid, ( New York, Boston and Phila. 

Cool down to 10O a F., enter quick, turn rapidly while raising 
temperature to boiling. 

(L7* This is a new and valuable product as substitute for Cochi- 
neal. 



Recipe No. 54. 

PAST BLUE ON W0O1.ES YARN. 

75 lb*. Yarn. 

Dissolve It lb. Sal Soda, 

f Fred. Bayer & Co., Barmen. 
8 ozs. Fast Blue, < E. Sehlbach & Co., New York, 
( Boston and Philada. 

Enter yam at HW F., and turn until the desired shade is 

reached, wash and finish in 2nd bath at 150" F., with 1 pint sulphuric 

acid. Give 4 turns and wash. 

Note.— ThiB blue can be dyed with sal soda alone, but the sulphuric 
acid seems to brighten the color. 



Recipe No. 55. 

SCARLET ON COTTON. 

50 lbs. Cotton. 

Lay down over night in 12 lbs. Sumac, wring. 

2nd bath li lb, Tartar Emetic. Give 4 turns, and let it remain 

for t hour, turning occasionally, wash, wring, and enter. 

3rd bath, 5 ozs. Saffraninc A. ( Bindschedler A Bush. Basel. 

2ozs.Phosphinc Prima. \ A. Klipstcin, N. Y. A Philada, 

At 1 10* F., turn until even, and towardn the end of the operation 

add 1 lb. tin crystals to set the color. 

Note. — After the dye bath is exhausted, the tin crystals are to be 
added, which will make the color considerably faster. If crys- 
tals are used before the dye bath is exhausted, the shade will be 
uneven and will rub. 

(CiiBlinirad «a 1.1 i 
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PRICES CURRENT. 



PHILADELPHIA, MARCH. 1880. 
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....•«•*■■.., 



Aortic Acid.. 
Albumen, Blood..., 
Albumen, Egg... 

Alum, ground 

Alum, lump. 

An nut to. prime 

Annattoine _ 

Aniline Oil. English. 

Aniline Oil, French 

Aniline Halt, crystals. 

Aniline Halt, cuke , 

Archil Liquid, beat. 

Argots, crude Oport 

Argola, crude Sicily 

Argols, refined St, Ant. Brown 

Argols, refined 'Iray- 

Argols, refined Light 

Aqua Ammonia.. 

Aqua Ammonia, F. F. F. F , 

Aurine - " 

Barbary Boot " 

Ui%rwood .....•...*.(•••<•••■•■»•«•*••••••»•••••»••-•••••••••••• 

Bl-Chromate Potash. 

Bleaching Powder - || 

IVomx, rvftn<**l. ••• • . ..tit....... ** 

Bra7.11 Wood " 

Blue Vitriol " 

Brimstone, roll " 

Camwood, pure — " 

Camwood, No. 1. 
Carbonate of An 
Caustic Soda, 60 
Caustic Sotla, 70 

China Clay 

Citric Ada.. 

Cochineal, Honduras 



..y ton 



Cochineal, Mexican 

Cochineal, Black Tcneritte " 

Copperas " 

Cream Tartar, crystal*. -. 
Cream Tartar, powdered. 

Crimson Spirits 

Cudbear, pure. 

Cudbear, No. 1..., 
Cudbear, No. 1, V 

Cutch 

Divi Dlvl ..^ton 

Dipping Add V lb. 

Extract Fustic. " 

Extract Hy penile _ " 

Rx tract Indigo. " 

Rxtract Logwood, bulk. .. 

Extract Quercitron 

Pterin* 

Fustic, Cuba 

Fustic, Maracalbo. 

Fustic, Savinila... 



Irish Moss 

Iron Nitrate 

Indigo, Auxiliary 

Indigo, Bengal - 

Indigo, Caraccas, fine " 

Indigo, Oautemala, fine " 

Indigo, Madras, fine.. " 

Indigo, Manilla " 

Lac Dye, fine powdered " 

Lac Dye. good powdered '* 

Lima Wood- — .. " 

Logwood, Campeaehy 

Logwood, Honduras " 

Logwood, Lngnna.- " 

Logwood, St. Domingo " 

Madder, Dutch " 

Mudder. French V lb. 

Mnplc Bark — "■ 

Marble Dust f» bl.l. 



H i 



Myrabolana. "9 lb 

Muriatic Acid 

Muriate Tin 

Muriate Tin, strong.... 

Muriate Tin, oxy. 

Muriate Tin, crystals.. 

Nicwood 

Nitrate Iron, pure 

Nitrate Lead. " 

Nitric Acid " 

Nutgalla, Aleppo 1* lb. 

OrcMlle.... - 

Oxalic Acid.... " " 

Ppjirl .\ r" I ism ••.»•<«. i*a*a 

Pt*r*int. IJVrrli** - •• * 

Picric Acid .......... 

Potashes. . .............. ........*..............■..■•... * 

Pruasiate Potash, yellow - '' 

PruHMiute Potash, red 

Quercitron 

Bed wots! ................ 

Bed Sanders 

Shumate of Soda.... 
Starch. Com. 
Starch, Potato.. 



Starch, Wheat. .. 

SafHower 

Safllower extract. 

Sal Ammoniac 

Hal Soda 

Sapanwocsi, ground.. 
Soluble Blue 



.V lK>t. 

"fib. 



Vton, 



Sugar Lead, brown 

Sugar Lead, white 

Sumac, Sicily, according to 
Sumac, Va., " 

Soda Ash 

Sulphuric Acid 

Tartaric Acid " 

Terra Japonica... 

Turmeric 

Ultramarine 

Verdigris •' 

Woad " 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
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F. J. BIHD, AUTDOK OF TltF. PYEIC8' HASP BOOK, U prepared to ternlaa retuvMe 
!<cl|«. In any Branch of liyeln*. and .111 hi'< iJtuure in matchtne. to any eoloi or .hide 

Filbert MUcct. Philadelphia. 

TO CAPITALISTS. DYBRS. AND CHKMICAL MAKIIFACTUKKR&-A 
■ret claae Freaeh Chenaiat would wish the a*w*ian«< of. Capilaliat tu orcaniae n 
company for the manufacture of a Slack Bui ; nUo n Tannin from raw malarial 
rcry abundant in this country, tut I 
reference, anil particular* apply or ■ 
Fourth Street. Philadelphia. 
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Chlorate of Potash from the Dead Sea. 

Chemical analysis having long ago shown that the waters of 
the Dead Sea are rich in chlorate of potash, a company has been 
formed, and already commenced operations, to extract this salt from 
its waters. It is stated that in this way chlorate of potash can be 
obtained thirty per cent, cheaper than by the cheapest process thus 
fur known, and as there is an increasing demand for this salt, it is 
a safe and profitable investment. In order to save fuel, which is 
scarce in those, regions, the works are kept in the must active ope- 
ration during the dry season, when the water of the river Jordan 
does not dilute it much, the water level varying considerably and 
consequently the concentration. This body of water, of course 
contains the soluble ingredients from the heights surrounding the 
whole watershed, of which the rains have made a lye, and solar 
evaporation has concentrated it in that bp*. 
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Recipe No. 56. 

DARK llltoWK ON I1ITTUN 

60 lbs. Cotton. 
Lay down over night In 
12 lbs. Cntcb, 
6 oat*. Blue Vitriol. 
Take out, wring, enter 2nd bath, 3 
ing, give 4 turns, wring, and re-enter old cutch 
I extract, give 6 turns, back to old 
3rd bath. 3 lbs. Copperas cold, wring and 
3 bucket!* Logwood Chips, 
i lb. Indigo Carmine. 



of potash boil- 
bath, adding 3 lb.. 



with 



Recipe No. 57. 

METHYLENE BI.1K ON OEKMASTOWN WOOL 

50 lbs. Yarn. 
Dissolve 

( Badishe Aniline A Soda Fabrik. 
10 can. Methylene Blue, OO, Pat. ] Wm. Pickhardt A Kullroff, 

( New York, Boston, and Philada. 
In a boiling tub, cool off, enter yam at 160° F-, raise to boiling 
point, turn for 40 minutes and wash. 

Note. -The bath may be made slightly alkaline, so as to fix the blue 
more to the fibre. 

ITTThis process is very simple, and the yarns will turn out very 
soft. 



Recipe No. 58. 

K YELLOW OH WOHXTER 

50 lbs. Yarn. 

Dissolve 3 ozs. Yellow N. { Oottoa l>yewoo£and tt-eroical Co. 

1 lb. Sulphuric A. id, 

2 lbs. Sulphate of Soda. 

Enter at 1«0° P., raise to boil and turn to shade. 
Note,— Avoid as much as possible the use of copper vessels, as they 
will impair the brightness of 



Recipe No. 59. 

i>ahk hrkks on kitton. 

50 lbs. Yam. 

Lay down fur 6 hours in 

10 lbs. Sumac, 
wring, enter 2d. bath cold, 

3 lbs. Alum, 

9 on. Methyl Green. Bluish, 
2 buckets Fustic Liquor. 
Turn quick aud raise, temperature to 150° F., after dye bath is 
exhausted add 4 oxs. copperas to the same bath, give 3 to 4 turns and 



yarn, give 6 turns, let lie for an hour, 



SCARLET OS COTTON. 

60 lbs. Yarn. 

Boll 10 lbs. Sumac; i 
wring and enter a 

2d Bath, cold, of Nitrate Muriate of Tin 2" T.,give 6 turns, wash 
in warm water, afterwards in cold water, wring well and enter 

3d Bath of 10 lbs. Turmeric, then wash well and finish in dye 
bath of 



Enter at 50° P., turn continually while raising temperature to 
120° F., I 



|11k 



p J Meisler, Lucius it Bruenlng, ITnechst A-M. 
1 • { Lutz & Movius, N. Y-, Boston & Phila. 



Recipe No. 61. 

KAPHTOL YELLOW ON WORSTED. 

30 Ibr Yarn. 
Boil in clear water : 
5 lbs. Gloubcrsalt, 
i lb. Sulphuric Acid, 

f Badlsche Aniline and Soda Fabrik. 
1 os. Naphtol Yellow Pat. \ Pickhardt & Kutlroff, 

( New York, B.wtou and Phila. 

Enter at 160° P., raise to boiling and turn to shade. 

Note This new product is the brightest of all the Yellow Anilines 

so far introduced in the market, and especially useful for fine yellows 

with greenish tint. 



NOTES OF THE MONTH. 



I »UI Ik- r.1,1. I 



OBITUARY. — It becomes our painful duty to announce the 
death, at Berlin (,<iermauy), of Dr. Pai l Mesueliwoun Bar- 
nOUrt*, one of the Directors of the Aniline Works in that city, 
after a long illness, at the comparatively early age of 40 years. 
We thank the Directors of the Actien Gesellschaft for their ]H.lito 
attention in notifying us of the melancholy event, which the hurry 
of going to press prevents our noticing more fully. 

We have received from Mr. Alexander Barril. Agent, N. Y., 
sample of Puteau Blue, it Is particularly recommended for wool 
dyeing or wool piece dyeing, and replaces Indigo. We have made 
some experimental tests ; will give more details and show dyed sam- 
pies next month. 

Wk DRAW especial attention to the new product "Azobenzole 
Fast Crimson, R. patented, manufactured by the Badlsche Aniline 
and Soda Fabrik. See sample No. 53 this month; it is a valuable 
substitute for cochineal. 

M kssrs. F. Bredt A Co., N. Y., have new products of Soluble 
Browns for wool and cotton superior to the Bismark brown now in 
the market, its advantages are cheapness, solubility and quality. 
We expect some samples and will produce them in our practical de- 
partment. 

A new patent taken in France for bleaching feathers, ooiuist* 
in using azotic of sodium and peroxide of hydrogen. Another pat- 
ent is taken for discoloring fibres by the artificial light of electricity. 

Wk have received from Leeds Manufacturing Co., N. Y., a 
pamphlet on Bird's new anilino dyes and mordants with full 
Hons and price list. Dyers desiring a copy can proem 

Black os Cotton. — A cheap black on cotton is obtained as fol- 
low*. 1st. Complete scouring by carbonate of soda, and through 
rinsing. 2d. Bath of logwood for 15 minutes followed by drying in 
centrifugal. 3rd. Bath of bichromate of potash for some |ieri«id 
at the rate of 6 ounces per pound. 4th. Another bath insulphateof 
iron for 30 minute*, fith. A washing in a hath containing a solution 
of bichromate of potash again. 6th. Finally a g««i soap washing, 
and the work if well conducted, is done satisfactorily. 
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Laubblink. — Stimulated by European example, our American 
! also searching for new coloring elements In the vege- 
We have been favored with a communi- 
nples from Dr. W. H. Gregg, of Elmlra, in re- 
gard to his recent discovery of a new djeatuff called Laurettas, de- 
rived from camphor. The sample of cotton yarn sent us 1* of a fine 
and bright yellow color which promises good results. Dr. Gregg, 
having also favored us with some of the coloring matter; we will 
have it tested and reported on accordingly. Regarding the industrial 
proportion which this discovery may lead to, Dr. Gregg expresses 
himself as follows, In his letter: 

" I have not material to manufacture any large quantity, and un- 
till satisfied in regard to Its value, shall not enter on this production 
in large quantities. " 

PuomtCTiOK or Sulphcsouh Acii>. — M. T. M. Clement re- 
commend* the following combination as an efficient discoloring 



Permanganate of potash, . . 450 g. 

Chromate acid of potash, . . .160 " 

Sulphate of soda, 390" 

These three salts form a compound which can be cryatalized by 
evaporation and used to produce a bath, which, it is claimed, will 
generate a nascent sulphurous acid and act as an energetic discolor- 
ing agent on any fibre. 

Fkathkr Blbachino. — It Is proposed by Messrs. Viol and 
Duflot to bleach feathers in the following manner: To immerse the 
feathers in vessels containing either essence of resin or bituminous 
hydrocarbons, at a temperature of 86° F. They arc left then for a 
greater or less period, according to the degrees of whiteness required, 
taking great care that they are well exposed to the light. When the 
feathers have become sufficiently white, which takes place after three 
to four weeks, they are wiped and finally dried. 

Worthy or None* — According to Dr. Schuchardt, the use of 
permanganate of potash in dyeing will contribute towards fastening 
colors on linen and cotton and cvener shades on mixed good*. The 
material to be dyed Is taken through a weak solution of permangan- 
ate of potash for a sufficient time to admit of its acquiring a light 
brown color. It is then washed in cold water and passed through a 
weak solution of muriate of tin. The brown color soon disappears ; 
the goods are then washed and mordanted with tanulc acid and finally 
dyed in the usual way. This process Is said to economise coloring 
matter and to give good results, and it is claimed to be especially 
valuable for mixed goods, which can be dyed in a single bath with all 
colors, says the TttiUt Mamfactmrtr. We would like to hear from 
any of our American dyers who may try It. 

TUB CHEMICAL Committee of the Industrial Society of Mul- 
house (Germany), recently held a meeting at which many statements 
of interest to the community of dyers everywhere were made, amongst 
which was that of putting some quercitron rind for a few minutes into 
boiling water, and then filtering it through a cloth to get rid of the 
woody portion. Adding a little gelatine or gum while the water boils 
is preferable to using boiling water at once, as it discolors the dye- 
stuff. The adulteration of ceruleine by galleiuc was llkewiso alluded 
to, and the fact stated that the latter makes the shades fuller but 
duller. It was shown that the acidity in the atmosphere, together 
with the decomposition of the starch contained in the goods, had the 
effect of greening aniline black. The explanation of the action of 



bisulphites in cerulean shades, by stating that bisulphite of soda forms 
with ceruleine definite compounds, is worthy of note. 

Speaking of aniline black, Mr. Dreyfus, of Manchester, England, 
according to the Textile Manufacturer, declares his ability to give the 
world an ungrecnablc aniline black on textiles, by the very simple 
process of working the goods first in a weak bichromate of potash so- 
lution and then drying. Next, a color it to be got ready with thick- 
ened muriate of aniline, or any salt of aniline or toluidinc, to which 
is to be added a sufficient quantity of salt of chrome, and this color is 
printed. The goods passed through carbonate of soda, washed; then 
through bisulphite of soda, washed ; afterwards through weak sul- 
phuric acid, washed ; through chloride of calcium (common salt) ; 
finally soaped. We trust Mr. D's recipe may be found to work satis- 
factorily. 

Whitk as A Coiak. — In Europe, bleaching is but a prepara- 
tion for white dyeing in many goods. They produce a regular white 
dye, covering the yellow tinge produced by chloride of lime. White 
dyes are made on this ground by the complementary colors of blue 
known as being the process of suturing. But the mixture in certain 
proportions of the following colors, and the superposition of this 
mixture on the bleached goods, will produce white dyea : Purple 
and green, red and green-blue, orange and blue, yellow and ultra- 
marine, yellow-green and violet. A few drops of this coloring mat- 
ter will give any cast desired to the white dye. 

Orakoe bt Chrome ok Cottos.— Dissolve 1 pound salts of 
saturne in 10 gallons of water ; add 2 pounds of litharge. Boil 
until the deposit turns white. Let it settle. Enter the cotton in this 
mordant for three hours ; take out and wring. Pass it through a 
bath of lime ( 1 pound) in 12 gallons cold water. Wash it and place 
it in the following bath: 375 grammes bichromate of potash, 500 
grammes sulphuric acid ; mix well ; plunge the goods twelve times. 
Then pass again through the lime bath (boiling), wash and rinse 
carefully. The last operation is to pass it through a fuschine bath 
to the degree required. 

Anm.TKRATioN of Ultramarine. — This blue color is exten- 
sively adulterated with plaster. It has been proved that this adul- 
teration sometimes reached 50*. The Cheauml Zriluncj denounces 
the Austrian manufacturer!" for pushing this fraudulent practice too 
far. The last contrivance by which they succeeded in perfecting 
this fraud, consists in dissolving the plaster in glycerine and syrup, 
then the mixture is incorporated with the regular blue and the 
; fragments reconstituted. It has been detected from its sugary sweet 
taste. 

TnE French Government is not unmindful of its dyers, for, 
by an official decree, recently reissued, silk tissues mixed with cotton, 
which require dyeing or printing, and are intended for exportation, 
arc to be admitted into Prance duty fTee. This permission is but 
temporary, yet it gives a good chance to French dyers to extend 
their field of operations for the time being, and should it be found 
to work desirably, no doubt it will be continued. However, it can- 
not possibly affect our American dyers, as it is not at all probable 
[ our silk manufacturers would send their material to be dyed or 
i printed in France when they can be just as well done at I 
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Goon Bute For Cottojl — Thr following composition has been 
found effective a* a special blue for cotton. For '20 pound* cotton, 
dissolve separately i lb. tartar emetic, 2 His. sulphate of alumina, 
i lb. sal nod a. Unite these three solution*, and add to it a solution 
of 2 ounce* pruseiatc of |*>ta*h. These four ingredient* form the 
first mordant Prepare the second mordant by dissolving 4 lb. 
tartan.- acid in boiling water. Then have a warm water bath at 
75°, and put in it the mordant No. 1 with H ounce* blue prcviously 
diasolved in water. Knter the cotton and work it in for 15 minute* ; 
take it out and pour in the bath the mordant No. 'J, then enter again 
and work the good* for 'M> minute*. Of course, the degree of shade 
is regulated by adding some blue. For dark bin.- the emetic mor- 
dant is not required. 

Black on Silk.— There are a great many prooCoWa*. for dyeing 
silk black. The most in favor «re tho*e that give weight a* well a» 
good color lo the good*. Manufacturers have urged dyer* toward* 
this, result The first operation is always astringent, through a Ituth 
of cachou, nut-galls, and divi divi. Then comes the Iwth of pyro- 
lignite of irou which lakes care of the weight. However the black 
is only complete where the blue has been admitted and *uhsc- 
qucntly the alkaline bath and acid prussiatc |>assagc. A soapy bath 
with citric acid is always necessary on silk, to bring out the lustre. 
Regarding the prussiate, many dyers wastcfully use it in excess ; 
they do not always perceive that the acid* used in the bath re- 
constitute the Prussian blue if a salt of boa if added. 

Prizes. — We expect to hear soon from Europe the result of the 
competition prize contest opened in Mulhouse by the Industrial 
Society of that great manufacturing city. 1000 francs is offered as 
a priie for a new good albumen superceding the white egg matter, 
and 500 franca for the best albumen of discolored blood. 



ANHWKB8, 



QUERIES AND REPLIES. 



ITinUr Uita head we la.lt* til our Mtnda K nki Ui.lr ia<|.iriM na ...rjr «ib)«<-t cob- 
Betted *IOi d..lB«. « «UI ,. I ««f lo gin tbtm ancb lofbnttaUoa la au.arr u 

lb. r an la and of. W. »1» In'IM utker. lo jit. u In* al.l irf Unit ,,,.,.<„,-,. | g „ [h 
i*pUa>. AII.lllb.Mkuo... 

QITEBIES, 

51. — Please let me know what pyrolignite of iron is and 
to what industrial use it is most applied? J. II. 

55.— What sort of ingredient is the iron-foot or pied-de-fer 
used in old times? G. C. 

5B. — Could you please state the original production of tartaric 
acid and tartar?' L. D. 

57. — I would be thankful for the explanation of the word* 
imlicane and indiglucine, which I have lately seen quoted from 
French works on dyeing? H. C. B. 

5X. — Does chemistry require really so many incomprehensible 
name*, and could they not be given out in plainer language? 

J.B. 

5$). — Thanking the Textile Colorist for the clear definition 
given in last issue on several technical terms in chemistry, may I 
lake again the liberty of asking information regarding hydrometers 
and their relative unit points? J. C. 



47.— First— Scald 1 lb. ground logwood in one gallon of boil- 
ing water. Steep them in it half an hour. Second— Then steep 
them in black iron, full strength, for two minutes and let them cool 
for five hours. Wash and dry cool. Dyer. 

54 — Pyrolignite of iron is the product of distilled wood, or 
acetic acid, saturated with iron. It could be as well termed acetate 
of iron. It is produced by two methods : decomposition and 
saturation. The first consists in subjecting particles of iron to the 
solvent action of a concentrated liquor of wood distillation in a 
close vessel. Lime neutralize* this pyrolignous acid in due time, 
and a solution of sulphate of iron precipitates it in forming the 
liquor called pyrolignite of iron, which is an energetic mordant for 
black dyes. The saturation process is applied by passing thin 
sheets of iron into a pyrolignous acid of 5° B., until the liquid is 
loaded with the oxide combined with the wood pitch until it reaches 
the density of 100° B., which is the pro|>er degree of pyrolignite of 
iron. A few drops of this strong mordant colorizes water to a 
bluish green. It is the cheapest anil the most efficient base for 
black dyes, and it is extensively used in Europe. The base of the 
aniline principle was in this process without the knowledge 
which coal tar has since brought to light. 

55. — Foot of iron, also called black-tank, is a ferrugenous 
acetate, similar to pyrolignite of iron. It was made formerely by 
the contact of vinegar with iron in fragments. Oil or gum was 
added to it to form a body. It ha* been superceded however, by 
the others of more recent and more perfect creation. The name, 
foot of iron, is derived from the fact that the process for producing 
that liquor consisted in placing a mass of iron fragments at the bot- 
tom or foot or the bath used for dyeing. These iron 
are still in use for dyeing silk after the astringent of gall, < 
or tannin have been applied. 

5<5. — Tartaric acid is an organic obtained from the crude tartar 
formed on the inside* of the casks containing wine. It also occurs 
in the berries of the tamarind and of the mountain a*h. The pre- 
paration of tartaric from the crude deposit of tartar, which is com- 
|*j*ed principally of bitartrate of potash, consists in dissolving this 
base in boiling water, and in adding some chalk, until effervescence 
ceases. The insoluble matter, called then hitartrate of lime, is 
precipitated, and neutral tartar of potash remains dissolved. This 
solution is then decomposed into chloride of potassium by chlorate 
of calcium. The product is well washed and digested with dilute 
oil of vitriol at a moderate heat The tartaric acid is thus set free 
and the insoluble sulphate precipitated. When cool, the liquid is 
filtered and evaporated in leaden vessels to the consistency of 
sirup and allowed to crystallize under the influence of sulphuric 
acid. The various products derived from the operation are bitartrate 
of potash, cream of tartar, etc. The crude tartar is the brownish 
sediment collected from the tanks in which wine is stored ; it is the 
source of all the tartaric ingredients chiefly used e 
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57. — Indicant? and indiglucine are the sweet saccharine 
plea of the indigo plant which has its glucose element, like 



nthe 



etab] 



nations which pi 



», in fermentation. They 
iwligotine. 



in the 



68. — Chemistry is logically obliged to denominate its 
products according to their biMic origin, in order to avoid confusion 
and obscurity. Generally the mere name of a product is sufficient 
to indicate its origin, character and property ; Mich an- the acetates, 
the benzoates, the azotates, the oxides, bioxides, peroxide*, etc., 
which generate other diminutive or complexitive products forming 
the large scales of chemical combination. 

59. — Hydrometer, also called acetometer, is an instrument for 
ascertaining the specific gravities of liquids, and hence their 
strength, the latter being either in inverse or direct proportion to 
the former. Hydrometers are of two kinds: 1st. Those that arc 
always immersed, to the same depth, in distilled water and in the 
liquid to be tried, small weights being used for the purjiosc, as in 
Fahrenheit and Nicholson's. 2d. Those which are made to rise or 
to sink freely in the liquid, until they come to a state of rest, as in 
Baume, dyke's, etc. In both cases a correction must be made for 
any variation in temperature. Of the two kinds, the first gives the 
most accurate results, and has the great advantage of being appli- 
cable to liquid cither lighter or heavier than water, but the second 
is the readier in practice, requiring less time and less skill to use 
them. The following are those best known : Bcnume's, C'artier's, 
Fahrenheit's, Guy-Lussac's, Nicholson's, Kichter's, Kyko's Tnilles and 
Twaddcll's. This last is generally used in bleachiug establishments. 
According to this, scale 0. is equal to 1000, or the specific gravity 
of distilled water, and each degree is equal to 00.5 ; so thut by mul- 
tiplying this number by the number of degrees marked on the scale 
and adding one, the real specific gravity is obtained. We will give 
in our next issue a description of the other systems above mimed. 



Dyeing Wool in Pieces. 

BY T. uHIsoN. 

ttlack*. — The black colors represent the combination of blue, 
red, and yellow into their extreme intensity. They are obtained 
by various processes resting on the diversity of the coloring mat- 
ters, and on manipulation. As all the methods in use tend to the 
same result, it is not necessary to describe them severally. The 
indication of the best few, those uniting beauty, solidity, and 
economy, will certainly lie sufficient. As heretofore mentioned, 
there are five principal black colors, viz : black-blacks, blue-blacks, 
yellow-blacks, reddish-blacks, and greenish-blacks. The dyestufl's 
for these various shades arc logwood, yellow wood, and curcuma. 
The mordants suitable for the same are bichromate of potash, sul- 
phate of iron, sulphate of copper, and tartar. The whole process 
is applied in rotation as follows. From the bath of the mordant to 
the dye tub. 

1. The mordant Iwth is furnished with 3 pound* sulphate of 
copper, t lbs. sulphate of iron, and one pound of crude tartar, for 
3 pieces of cloth weighing 00 or SB pounds. 



2. Euter after dissolution, and manipulate while boiling for one 
hour and half. This is the first mordant operation. 

3. Let it rest one day, then prepare the dye bath as follows: 
Furnish the bath with one pound of sulphate of copper, \ pound 
sulphate of iron, 2 pounds tartar, and 2 buckets of yellow wood. 
Enter the 3 pieces and manipulate them in boiling water for 45 
minutes, take out, wash, and vivify as usual. 

The best method of vivification for blacks is as follows. The 
lightly acidulated hath by sulphuric acid must receive different 
additions of dyestuft", according to the shade required, viz: For the 
reddish-black, a little logwood; for the blnck-block some yellow 
curcuma ; also for the green-black. The blue-black requires noth- 
ing but the sulphuric acid already in this reviving bath. 20 min- 
utes manipulation in this will be sufficient. 

Solid JUaek*.— Fast blacks arc, obtained by leasing 4 pieces, 
weighing 80 or 90 lbs. through a muriatic acid bath, — half gallon 
acid. The pieces are manipulated in it for 20 minutes, at 40° F., 
then they are drawn out and boiled with some logwood. The vivi- 
fying bath for this solid black is made with i pound sulphuric acid, 
ami 4 ounces curcuma for each piece, which must lie agitated in it 
for 20 minutes at 40 F. Another bath of this kind is made, viz: 
i lb. tartar, 1 lb. sulphuric acid, and I lb. curcuma. It costs 
more, but gives superior results as a bright bluck. 

liluei from Bichromate of Potath. — The bath is furnished with 
1 lb. bichromate of jKitasli, 1 lb. sulphate of copper, and J lb. 
sulphuric acid for each piece of merinos weighing 25 lbs. Enter 
and agitate in boiling water for one hour. After this mordanting, 
the pieces are washed and subjected to the dye bath, composed of 
seven buckets of logwood, 1 of yellow wood, and some sulphuric 
acid. One hour's boiling and manipulating will dye the goods. 
The vivifying is done by one of the above indicated baths, of which 
the one with tartar is preferable. 

flfttwmfiaiU 1 The mordant of bichromate of potash must 
be carefully washed. This mordant has some very tenacious yel- 
low particles which must be removed from the cloth lwfore enter- 
ing the dyeing bath. 2. Whenever the pieces are not satisfactorily 
dyed, the o|>eration must be renewed. 3. The same bath can lie 
utilized several times, providing the residues be removed to make 
room for fresh dyestuff.— Trinturirr lYaiique. 



Method of Dyeing Straw Hats Black. 

Various difficulties are often encountered in dyeing straw black ; 
notwithstanding every care, there will be parts here and there which 
do not take the color sufficiently. Much experience has convinced 
us that all these difficulties may be avoided by adopting the follow- 
ing process : Take a lye of potash or soda and add to it a solution 
of gluten that has been allowed to dissolve thoroughly for twenty- 
four hours previously. When the gluten has become thoroughly 
incorporated with the potash or soda, a lye is obtained in which (the 
liquid having been previously filtered through coarse linen) the hats 
are dipped and allowed to remain for twelve hours. By this means 
the straw is deprived of its fattimsss and takes the character of an 
animal product, as it I 
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Wbea the bats are dried sufficiently tin y arc put into a solu- 
tion of sulphate of iron in nitric acid; the straw is allowed to remain 
twelve hours in a cold bath of this description, and is then taken 
out and dried. 

Next, boil logwood and put the hut- into the hot fluid, to which 
add a solution of gall-nut, or sumac, or still better, tannin. .Some 
double chromate of potash produces a good effect. 

In order to impart the necessary gloss, further means must be 
used. Uum or gelatine is employed for this purpose. When every- 
thing is complete, rub the hat with a woolen cloth and apply lightly 
a little oil. Finally, rub it once more with a dry woolen cloth in 
order that no speck of fat may remain on the straw.— Clothier and 
Hotter, 

Prizes for Dyers. 

The Industrial Society of Mulhuuse I ; Alsace \, has offered a se- 
ries of premiums in money and niedabi for the production of various 
substances pertaining to tbe art of dyeing, Besides substitutes for 
albumen, of eggs and of blood, the following indicated improvements 
are offered various rewards : 

Medal of Honor for a scouring and bleaching process, removing 
all the amylaceous matters ( gum, grease, paste, etc.,) from brown 
cotton, without injuring the cloth and without important increase of 
cart. For a fast grwn resisting light and soap, and fixing without the 
use of albumen ; this green must be brighter than ceruleine. For a 
trau»l*renl color, applicable to calico printing, with results similar 
tij those of aniline black, resisting air, light and soap, also acids with- 
out any of the inconvenience of naphtylamine. For a metallic alloy 
or any other substances proper for scrapers of rollers, and uniting 
with the elasticity and hardness of steel the property of neutral action 
on the acids or salt* of the various colors in use on the rollers For a 
new machine with rollers printing eight colors at a time, and offer- 
ing some advantages over those existing and in use at present For 
a cheaper good gray color, soluble and applicable on cotton with 
steam colors, and resisting acids, alkalies and lights. For the pro- 
duction by synthesis (^composition of an analized substance > of one 
of the coloring natural agents industrially used. For an automatic 
and simple regulation of steam in the bleaching or dyeing kier*. For 
tbe best treatise on the discoloration and bleaching of rags. For a 
system of refrigeration in factories during summer without changing 
ad mil plants in use. For a dyeing apparatus superior to the existing 
ones. For an invention preventing the accidents which occur fre- 
quently to hands in the circular wool-combing machinery and in 
the preparers. 

The competition for the above wants took place last month. 
We probably will be able to report the results in the next edition of 
the Textile Colormt. 




Animal fibres cannot l>c bleached by the same agents which 
bleach vegetable textiles. Wool and silk arc generally bleached 
by sulphurous acid. But this process always leaves a yellow tinge 
on the fibre. To remove or to hide this delect, a blue or violet col- 



oring matter, such as indigo-carmine, ultramarine, cobalt or Berlin 
blue, etc., is introduced in the fibre. This method does not give 
satisfactory results whenever the action of the light or the air and 
also of washing are operating on the textile. 

To avoid this inconvenience, M. Kallab proposes to use the hy- 
|M«ulphurous acid, and an indigo blue which resists the discoloring 
agents of the air or the light. But instead of using the blue Imth 
after the bleaching, he applies it previously, that is to suy, a light 
blue hath, made of 1 gramme indigo for 30 gallons water. The cot- 
Urn is left in it for a few hours. Then it is removed, wrung, and 
placed in a bleaching bath made as follows : A tank containing a 
solution of hyposulphite of soda, some acetic aeid, and water suffi- 
cient for covering all. The goods are closed in for twelve or twenty- 
four hours. The indigo turns a white tint under the influence of 
the acids, especially when the cotton is token out and exposed to the 
air, which completes the fixity of the white-blue. The operation 
can be renewed and the bath be fortified, as required for the degree 
of whiteness desired. Silk can be treated by the same process, but 
the bath must be weaker in hyposulphite and acetic acid. — Munee 
de r Industrie Belgt. 



Cheap Dyeing. 

The cheapest black dyeing of the trade is made in Vienne, De- 
partment of L'lsere, France. Black cloth is dyed there as low as 12 
per Jim I pounds of cloth, all included, and the work is not necessarily 
inferior to more expensive dyes done elsewhere. Either from pecu- 
liar properties in the water, or in the atmosphere of that place, the 
French dyers of the district have reduced the art to an extreme de- 
gree of simplicity and economy. A few tubs in a yard constitute 
their factory. They use no fuel, no steam, no power of any sort 
They dye by the cold process, and as quickly as by the hot method. 
One tub contains pyrolignite of iron, another logwood, and a thin! 
washing water. All the work is done by hand, and such are the 
natural facilities of the operation that the results are satisfactory for 
both manufacturer and dyer at the stipulated rate per 100 kilos. 
That section has such a reputation for cheap and fair black dyeing 
that it attracts a large business for that black specialty in Vienne. 
That city is in hue, on account of the black dye, what I ittsburg is. 
from coal and iron products, — quite a dark city. 

Lisieux is another cheap black centre ; it competes so strongly 
with Vienne that sometimes this latter place gets behind. Of course, 
like some fierce rivals in a noble cause, they frequently insult <aeh 
other in pretending that they produce nothing but "nejnW head 
blaei," the gravest epithet which can offend a French dyer. The 
retort is generally that the other knows nothing but "smoke dye- 
ing," etc. 

Lisieux does not succeed in the cold proem like her antagonist. 
They operate there by different methods and ingredients. For in- 
stance, for 10 pieces, I of 16 kilos each, they will proceed as follows: 
Haiti wood, coarse, 36 kilos; yellow wood, 6 kilos; sulphate of cop- 
per, 3 kilos; sulphate of iron, 6 kilos; nut-gall, fi kilos, or 7 kilos 
ofsumac They start thedye with the coloring matter for 71 hours, 
then they add the salts of iron and copper in the same bath, boiling 
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for 45 minute It ap|>car* that sometimes, the first bath being loo 
dense, the black in dull, aud called "negro-head black" a* an indi- 
cation of failure. Otherwise those Lisieux black* arc generally suc- 
cessful, though noi always as cheap an those of Vienna. 

Coloring and Fashion Items. 

Spring colors are coming out rupidly, with a decided firmness 
against timid shades. Gay varieties and a creamy ground on 
French bunting* are again in favor. Peacock, scarlet and purple 
satin pleating* at the fool arc much admired. Wool and silk im- 
ported dresses are generally adorned with purple, red and blue in 
drapery. Heliotrope and pinkish mauve shades arc also conspicu- 
ous, besides light drab, purple satin, scarlet plush facings and beige 
shades. Foulard drmsfii are trimmed with blue velvet or dark 
rich satins. The dull and the blending lines arc thus displaced by 
sharp, bright tints of the oriental style. 

The cotton dress goods for spring are flowery on a satiny sur- 
face, renovating, with improvement, the Dolly Varden figures, al- 
though on better and men durable goods. Foulard imitation in 
the biunt/mii handkerchief style, conies in a cheaper but yet an ac- 
ceptable form. This agreeable printing of pieces or stripe* is always 
new, though being the oldest pattern in the art of figuring cotton 
good*. Economy and preservation demand some care in the wash- 
ing of these figured cotton goods, otherwise their value would be of 
a short duration, — in fact, just that of a transfer to the washing tub. 
To preserve this claw of goods with some degree of freshness, laun- 
dresses must use sugar of leiul for fixing blues, and always for greens. 
Sometimes salt will answer the same purpisc, but starch cannot be 
used and the ironing must be done on the wrong side. 

American silk dresses are becoming more numerate on the 
street. So far, black, pongee and tea colors are the limits of shade 
in that stylu of goods ; but the brilliant Japanese colors, already 
successful in American ribbons, will also soon take their piece in 
more substantial fabrics of ladies' apparel. 

In walking suits the blues seem to predominate. The cunt 
.-ailed "Directoirc" is the recipient of all the blue* beneath the sky. 
under various names, such as gendarme blue, navy blue, blue-grev, 
black-blue, army blue, etc. As part of a nwssary contrast, olive, 
brown and drab icoachmau drub) are also in view. This "tout- 
aller" dress style is the reverse of the flourish figuring of the reno- 
vated Dolly Varden above mentioned. 

Colored lace is a new fashion in Enrols- lull not come out yet 
in America. Turkey red is revived, in the form of turkey-red 
calico, as worn forty years ago. 

The new ribbon called merreillruAe has changeable colors 
tli rough the centre. 



Dyeing and Finishing Hats. 

OOMIflfllTtoX FOK FINISHING <IOAV HATS. 

1 kilogramme of light colored gum lac, 200 gramme* of sanda- 
rac, IS grammes of oxalate of potash (sorel salt and ]s>tash1. 
Alcohol. X.V strength necessary for solution. 



FOR BLACK HATS. 

1 kilitgraiunie of light or cherry-colored gum lac, 100 grains 
of sandarac, 1.") grammes of Venetian turpentine. 

In both com|switions about three quarts of alcohol are required, 
that is to say, as much as will cover the resins to the extent of about 
two centimetre*. 

The difference between the two compositions is, that in the first 
sorrel salt is used, and there is a larger quantity of sandarac, so 
that the hat is rendered harder. This hardening would t>c injurious 
iu a black hat, because the dyeing naturally render* the felt harder. 

As to the alcohols to l>e employed iu the first composition, first 
comes that to be found iu thick wine, next that derived from beet*, 
grain* and potatoes. 

The compounding is done in a bath of boiling water, into which 
tho vessel containing the ingredient* is set; thi* vessel must be 
closed but not hermetically, otherwise there would be an explosion. 

If the operation is on a small scale, finishing composition is pre- 
pared in a pot covered with a double layer of strong paper tied 
round the mouth with twine. The evaporation that take* place 
through the paper is sufficient to prevent an explosion. 

When a large quautity is to lie prepared, it is proper to provide 
a copper vessel, or one of iron covered with tin. It should be well 
glazed, and the cover should have an ajierture for the insertion of a 
tube. Into this ai*rture is inserted a perforated cork, through 
which is passed a glass tnhe projecting outwardly at least M centi- 
metre* (20 inches nearly). By this arrangement a channel for 
evaporation is provided through the tube, and all danger of explo- 
sion is avoided. There is this advantage besides, that nearly all the 
alcoholic vapor condensing in the tube under the influence of the 
cold air, it falls back again into the liquid in the vessel, and so there 
is next to no loss of alcohol. 

For a perfect result two boilings are necessary. It is not 
enough thut the gum be dissolved, but the ingredient* must lie made 
to commingle intimately, and the whole must have some consistence. 
Although it is not indispensable that the gum should be steeped for 
twenty-four hours previously in alcohol, yet there is thi* advantage 
iu doing so, that the result is obtained much quicker. 

The finishing composition being prepared as above directed, a 
portion, — about one-third. — is |*>ured out, to lie reserved for dree- 
ing the crown of the hat, which requires an application of somewhat 
thicker consistency. The two remaining thirds left in the vessel 
•re diluted with alcohol and applied to the sides and brim of the 
hat, u* these part* require an application that shall penetrate their 
substance completely, while with the crown thi* is to be avoided. 

KXTRACT OF CMKSTSIT TKH: A sCHbTITI'TE FOR OALL. 

To dye hat* with the above-mentioned new economical product 
instead of gall, it is essential that the felt, in the fulling of which 
acid has been used, be well cleansed with clean water before bring- 
ing it in contact with the chestnut tree extract. The best way is to 
full with water to which shall have been added a little of the ex- 
tract, and nothing el«: Thus is to be regarded as a lieginning of the 
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Eyeing process, which is to bo completed afterwards. The operation 
of falling is accomplished more or low rapidly, according to the 
quantity of extract employed. This extract, as commonly com- 
pounded, is too much thickened by the addition of molasses, crystal- 
ized substance*, and other ingredients of small value.— Clothier and 



Dyeing Felt Hats Maroon 

Wet them well with hot water containing a little carbonate of 
soda. Then prepare hath with carbonate of soda, brush them with 
a soft brush, rinse well and and dye. For 40 hats : 

Sumac, . . . 10 lbs. 

Orchil, ... 5 " 

Sulphate of copper, . 12 ozs. 

Tumeric, . . . 5 lbs. 

Copperas, . . 4 ozs, 12] drachms. 

Logwood. . . . 1 lb. 8 ozs. 121 " 
Boil 30 to 40 minutes, lift, rinse and dry. — Slunit. de la Teinture. 



Luminous Colors. 

It is a well known fact that certain aubaulphurous and alkaline 

earths are phosphorescent in obscurity, if they liave been previously 
exposed to the light. They absorb and store the rays of the sun, and 
afterwards radiate them in the dark. The glow worm, the fire.fly 
[luriolt) and some rotten dry wood are phosphorescent, from this 
simple principle of absorption and reflection contained in the sul- 
phurous substance agglutinated on these bodies. 

On these premises a great many attempts were made principally 
in Europe, In France in particular, to make and apply. Industrially, 
luminous colors so accumulated. M. Bccqucrcl has invented pro- 
cesses by which these results were obtained quite satisfactorily. 
Several patents have been taken on processes which consist generally 
in manufacturing a powder, having this remarkable property of at- 
tracting and representing the light, as aforesaid. Hut like many 
good inventions, this was not extensively carried out in France, out- 
side of scientific demonstrations, such as luminous paper, luminous 
clocks and dials, more or less expensive to produce, and the processes 
are kept secret. 

In England the Idea made better progress. A chemist of note, 
M. Balmain, has succeeded, after many years of experimenting and 
searches, to produce a luminous paint, phosphorescing at night. He 
had discovered some sort of sulphurous calcium and baryta, produced 
by various marine shells, which concentrated the light to a superior 
degree, and radiated It very effectively at night. 

But somehow, this new step did not yet reach the industrial de- 
sideratum. It remained dormant until recently, when Messrs. Ihlee 
and Home, of Loudon, made new and successful efforts on the same 
basis. It appears that the practical point has been attained by this 
fresh attempt. The precise composition of the luminous ingredients 
forming the base of their paint is still veiled in deep seeresy; they 
decline taking patents on their discovery ; but lt Is known that they 
use. the ordinary lime from sea girts after a certain calcination. 

Their paint is really phosphorescent after being applied with the 
ordinary paint brush. Some experiments arc now being made by 
the English admiralty in gun powdir magazines on land ami on board 
ships of war for the purpose "f avoiding life-light in it. Lighthouses, 
mines and cellars will soon be lighted by Ibis new method. But the 



most interesting experiments to be made with this extradinary sub- 
stance is that of dyeing and printing cloth, calico, silk and wool 
goods which will radiate so much light that parlors and ball rooms 
may dispense with the present expensive gas illumination. 




Parts has hod the monopoly of the best black sewing silk, but 
Lyons has gradually improved her product to such a degree that 
she now compete* successfully with Paris in this line. The best 
blacks for sewing silk are monopolized by a few houses in these two 
cities; they keep their methods with such a careful secrecy that the 
trade has to comply with their terms. The important point in the 
black sewing silks is the suppleness, as well as the fast, brilliant dye 
so much admired by connoisseurs. The best are those called orien- 
tal blacks or blue-blacks. They are soft, supple, solid, and emi- 
nently fitted for tailoring, because they facilitate the passage of 
the sewing without any hiuderance whatever. The methods for ob- 
taining good blue-blacks of orient, are founded on the following 
process: Boil in soap: pass through pyrolignite of iron several 
times j enter galls and Prussian blue at a temperature of 60° or 80° 
C for six or eight hours. Then in a bath of salt of pewter with divi 
divi. After good rinsing and the ordinary treatment, the silk is 
subjected to an emulsion bath composed of olive oil wtiJwut arid. 
Should more suppleness be required, a bath of subaretate of lead 
will complete the process. From the dyers, the sewing silk under- 
goes the ordinary frictions and torsions which will develop its lustre 
and regularity. 

The American Dyeing. 

While the review of the industrial progress of the United .States 
elicits the most legitimate sentiments of satisfaction, as to general 
results, we must be permitted to feel a little pride in our progress in 
the arts of cloth dyeing and printing. Not many years ago any 
ordinary plain dyeing in America was considered as a daring feiit. 
At that time the merinos, the delaines, the cashmeres, the calicoes, 
the woolens and the silks in general, were imported and looked upon 
as being almost out of reach for Americans to imitate. Anv at- 
tempt to obtain the same shades and finish was treated as visionary. 
Every dye shop had to be decorated with big signs announcing 
itself as a FKKNtm Dyeing Emtahi.imimknt to secure n scanty pa- 
tronage from a prejudiced community. In tact, the trade then, had but 
little dyeing to do outside of spoiled or damaged imported goods. The 
only establishment of any importance was located in South Eighth 
Street, below Walnut But, though fairly furnished with steam 
machinery, and hacked by a New York capitalist, this dyeing insli- 
tutiou failed after a few years for want of " grist to the mill." It wus 
too large and too expensive for the then slow-growing manufactur- 
ing city. To-day Philadelphia bos many establishments larger than 
this res|iectable one was at that time. 

We must remark, as another illustration of the protective influ- 
ence, that this fact occurred during the operation of low tarin"«, b*- 
fore the Secession War. European dyeing at that time coul.l be 
imported at such rates that there was no chance for home enterp ri!# 
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in the dyeing and printing line. But the scale has singularly turned 
since. Thin department of textile industry ha* acquired so much 
under the fostering system of the protective tariff that, regarding 
color* and shade*, taste and combinations, this country can hold her 
own. In fact, our American dyers and printers are gaining so much 
ground in the art, that the European dyers are getting astonished 
and feeling curious regarding this rapid development Our own 
people are not the lew surprised. 

Many colors and styles from American manufacturers are so 
original and tasty that they frequently pass for being imported from 
the most artistic centers of Europe. There Li nothing like tho 
knowledge of what can be done, to develop the power of a man or 
nf a nation. Once penetrated with the reality of their ability and 
capacity, our dyeing and printing corporations will reach a positive 
equality, if not a superiority, wilh Europe. We hold the most fa- 
vorable elements conducive to this result, pun- air, excellent water, 
ingenuity, spirit of study, anibitiou and boldness, all that, backed by 
unlimited material and means of execution. Wherever these fac- 
tors are brought into play, success is certain, as many flourishing 
establishments daily prove. 



Recent Patents Connected with the Dyeing Trade. 

Aluminous Gait: Carl V. Petraeua, Philadelphia, March 9th, 
18*0.— Process for manufacturing a white aluminous cake from fer- 
ruginous aluminous sulphate, by treating this in solution with alka- 
line sulphides of alkaline, earth or metallic sulphides. Brief: Re- 
duces lead to a fine powder by blowing steam through a jet of the 
melted metal, or makes a spongy lead by precipitating it from its 
solutions by a metal, as zinc, or by the action of nascent hydrogen 
or sulphate of lead. Claim: The described process for manufactur- 
ing white aluminous cake, by reducing the peroxide of iron in fer- 
ruginous sulphate of alumina, by adding metallic lead in the state 
of fine powder or in a spongy condition and then boiling or other- 
wise agitating the solution. 

Apparaiu* for Dyeing ami Wanhing Yarn* and Cloth :' H. D. 
Gray, Jr., South Manchester, Conn., March 2d, 1880. — An appara- 
tus provided with a frame carrier furnished with slots and sockets, 
combined with supporting flanges, bearing bars and slide rods on 
which the goods are suspended. A rope moved by pulleys and a 
crank lowers or lilts the whole frame in or out of the dyeing tanks. 

Metallizing fibrov* fabric*: R, Waite, Boston, Mass., March 2d, 
1880. — A process depositing metallic salt on fibrous substances and 
coating it fast by galvanic action. 

A from* for LH/eing netted fabric*: H. Dcwacle, Philadelphia, 
March 2d, 1880. — A frame provided with wires and bars, having 
tenter-hooks to attach the goods, and a sliding combination to be 
widened or narrowed at will. The netted fabrics are kept stretched 
on the frame, etc 

Dgettuff or coloring matter: F. Kohlcr, Ludwigshafen-on-Rhine, 
assignor to Badische Aniline and Soda Fabrik, Baden, Germany, 
February 24th, 1880. — Claim as a new manufacture the bluish-red 
coloring matter produced by the action of the <ulpho-acid of diazo- 
azohenzole upon alkaline solution of a hisulpho-acid of betanaph- 



thol, substantially as described, or by any other means which will 
produce a like result- Also, the red coloring matter obtained by 
the same combination. 

Machine for Renting ami Wtuhiug Silt: T. E. Bolton, Patterson, 
January 13th, 1880. — A machine provided with swinging rollers 
and beaters, by which the hanks of din ml are swung against a slab, 
all moved by pulleys, etc., while perforated pipes distribute the 
washing liquid. 

Wool-wuhing Machine: F. G. Sargent, Westford, Mass., Janu- 
ary 6th, 1880.— In combination with the table and carrier, a finger 
is attached to the rake end of the machine to distribute the wool. 

Acids on Cotton. 

It has been found that sulphuric acid deteriorates cotton fibres, 
and in many factories it has been superceded by chlorhydric acid. 
Sulphuric acid in the wash reacts on the chloride of lime, and 
while it liberates the chlorine it creates a sulphate of lime which 
deposits on the fibre as a calcareous and insoluble matter. This ex- 
plains the harshness of cotton sometimes after the bleaching opera- 
tion. It also accounts for the yellowish tints of the goods, besides 
the brittleness which follows. The sulphuric acidulation combined 
with the lime, attracts oxidization from the air, that is to say the dete- 
riorating influence of oxygen, which is the great consuming agent 
of nature. 

Muriatic acid acts as a solvent, and not as a precipitant on 
chlorine of calcium ; it renders it soluble in water. Therefore it 
eliminates it easily from the cotton fibre when tho washing is prop- 
erly conducted after bleaching. It is true there is the antichlor 
ingredient l hyposulphite of soda), which removes the chlorine from 
the fibre, but it forms some acids which deteriorate also tho cellu- 
lose. The best antichlor known so far is ammonia. It destroys 
the chlorine and the acids at the same time. After the ordinary 
double washing the cotton is passed in a bath containing one 
thousandth part of its weight in ammonia. Then a good wash 
removes the ammonical odor, and the goods are ready for any subse- 
quent application. It may be useful to state here that the best 
scouring of cotton, previous to bleaching is made with lime and 
molasses in the following proportion : For 200 pounds of cotton, 
5 pounds lime, 2 gallons molasses in sufficient water to cover it and 
boil 3 hours. 



Controversy on Calcium and Chlorozone. 

We have been favored with jeering critical remarks from a 
member of the New York tinctorial trade, in regard to the allusion 
made by our co-editor (Mr. K. Le Franc), on calcium as a metal, 
in his essay on Chlorozone, page 4, of the January issue of the 
Textile Coixmnyr. That gentleman said : " Rrittleness and 
harshness of fibre are produced by decay, or by the crystallization of 
albuminous matters combined with silica. The oxidation of air 
acts on fibrous material bleached by chloride of lime as it does on 
lime water. It creates with the astringent salt, a vitrious coating 
of the well known metal calcium. Hence, the various defects in- 
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from deposits, and the discoloration worked in by time. No such 
destructive operation can take place in the bleaching by chloro- 
zone, for the simple reason that there in no element for oxidation, 
nor deposits of salt in its composition." 

The tiuctorial doubter, in question, derisively objects to the 
existence of calcium as u BMltel, and asserts with a high degree of 
self assurance and pseudo niithority, that such a metal is unknown 
in chemistry (I) It is not for the first time we see this curious 
confusion of trade with science, anil of shop with lalioratory. Cal- 
cium not having been yet elevated to the dignity of current goods 
sold by cargoes, it has not l>een admitted into the high sphere of 
knowledge of our trading scientist. Therefore, forsooth, it cannot 
exist in the chemical world. But we shall He charitable towards 
our modest (?) sneering critic, in giving him the free teaching con- 
veyed in the following information in regard to tho metallic sub- 
stance which he so superbly ignores, 

tWr.um.-A metal of the *-cond group, having for its ana- 
logues barium, utrontiutn, and nuujnt-sium. It is one of the most 
abundant substances in nature, forming a large |iorlion of the crust 
of the earth. It occurs in nature in combination with fiuoriue as 
fiux or tpar, with oxygen and carbonic acid as chalk, limestone and 
marble,- ami with oxygen and sulphuric acid as gypsum, which is 
hydrated sulphate of lime. 

Calcium was first obtained by II. Davy, by electrolysis, but 
little was known of its properties until Dr. Mathiseen formed it by 
the electrolytic decomposition of a mixture of the chlorides of 
calcium and strontium. It is a light yellow metal of the color of 
gold alloyed with silver ; it is rather harder than lead ; it melts at 
a red heat, and is very malleable. It tarnishes in a day or two ; 
even in dry air, and in a moist air it becomes slowly oxidized. It 
burns with a brilliant white light when heated in air, chlorine, or 
the vapors of iodine, bromine, and sulphur. It rapidly decomposes, 
even at ordinary temperatures. It has been obtained by Messrs. 
lies, Boudard, and Jobin by acting on iodide of calcium with 
sodium. JVo other metal is so largely employed in a state of com- 
bination as calcium ; for its oxide, lime, (Ca.O) occupies among 
bases much of the same position as that which sulphuric acid holds 
among the acids, and is used directly, or indirectly, in most of the 
arts and manufactures. The specific gravity of calcium is 155; 
equivalent 20 ; symbol Ca. 

Now, we will proceed to the chemical constituencies of chloro- 
zone, which seems to be as objectionable as calcium in the scientific 
estimation of our able objector. 

Chlorozone. — It is well known that the oxygen of the air, in 
its nascent state, combines with chlorous gas, and forms hypochlor- 
ous acid, and that water at the ordinary temperature, dissolves 200 
times its volume thereof. It is also known that a current of hypo- 
chlorous acid, passing in excess through any alkaline solution (ox- 
ide, carbonate or chloride), converts these salts into chlorates. 
Burling, therefore, from these premises: if on the one hand, 
hypochlorous acid be produced by the decomposition of a hypo- 
chlorite by means of an acid in conjunction with a current of air, 
and, if on the other hand, an alkaline solution is saturated with 
this gas, it is evident that the product obtained will be chlorozone. 



dUorowt and annus. This product will be either alkaline or acid, 
according to the equivalents of the base in solution and of the 
hypochlorous acid with which it is saturated. According to 
theory, the results of this reaction should be a pure alkaline hypo- 
chlorite, which is a very unstable salt ; but, owing however to the 
influence ot a constant current of air, the final product of the 
operation is a triple salt, which, according to circumstances, con- 
forms to one of the following formulas : 

Add Ctiloromne.-X* O + XH O +- 200— X CI O) ~ Na O, 
CL0 5 + XHO + 199 = XCIO. 

Alkaline Liquid Chloroione. — a 4 Na O I XHOi + 40.10 
Na O, C.I.O ,+211. aO, C. 10 + Na CI) I XH. O. 

Both may have a very high d iaeoloring power. This fact is evident 
— if the current of air, drawn in during tho manufacture, be shut 
orT, and if the quantity of decomposing ncid be halved, chlorine gas 
will be evolved, and uot hypochlorous acid. The product will then 
be a common hypochlorite. (The alkaline chlorozone marking 
40° B. and 100 to 120 chlorometer degrees, becomes easily cryslal- 
liuiblc at a low temperature ; but the crystals are melted readily by 
the least heat.) 

Therefore, there are two modes of producing chlorozone; one 
acid, the other alkaline. But the acid chlorozone being unfit for 
displacement on account of its evolving expansion, should be 
manufactured and used directly, after Isjiug made, on the spot. 
The alkaline chlorozone having more permanency in an ordinary 
temperature, can be transported as a liquid in carboys, and be used 
at any time, and anywhere. This is the kind wliich we advocate. 
The manufacture of chlorozone is simple enough in principle, but 
it requires a certain amount of skill and experience. The tijt- 
paratus employed in the production is composed of a hypochlorous 
acid gas generator, of two suturators, an air pump or exhauster, 
working by steam or water. The ingredients used are hydrochloric 
acid, alkaline salts, ozone, and indigo. 



Process for Printing Many Colors in One Operation. 

A new invention by Messrs. White & Anderson claims the 
practicability of printing an unlimited number of colors in a single 
operation on tissues and papers of any kind. The process consults 
in making a paste of adequate coloring matters, which can be 
hardened in a required time. It is cut in blocks with a 
scroll saw, according to the drawn designs. The various colors in 
paste are shaped in like mosaics and placed in a chase to form 
plates. The substance has the peculiar property of being suffi- 
ciently softened by turpentine to discharge slightly on the cloth or 
the paper subjected to it under the press, as is usually done. In 
short, the coloring matter and the designs constitute the plate or 
block direct, and furnish the discharge of color as long as its thick- 
ness will allow. 

So far as we can see by the French report on this process, the 
application is yet limited to winding designs made by slices of 
various coloring pastes encircling each other. But there is no 
reason why the principle would not allow other shapes of delicate 
designs, flowers, figures, etc The composition of the paste is the 
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essential part of this new idea. It is a compound made an follows: 
25 parte of fine lard, or tallow of Russia or Australia ; 124 parte of 
parafine or of beeswax, 5 parte of rape seed oil, 25 parte of veni- 
tiau turpentine, 5 parte of pure linseed oil with 3 parte of aluruine. 
This mixture is boiled for one hour, agitating it constantly, then 
filtered, and deposited in vessels to cool. This is the base of the 
various coloring pastas required. A small portion of the coloring 
ingredient is mixed with a portion of this paste to make as many 
colors as desired. It is this putty, which being cut delicately in 
slices, can constitute the coloring shades of any given design in 
mosaic style, Supposing the design to be a rosette on a blue 
ground, with a deep gray center, and a light-pray circumference, 
the operator takes first a deep gray block, and he cute in it the 
centre place of the rosette, and surround* this with the respective 
slices of the colors called for by the design. The whole being 
placed in a block becomes hard enough after a while to receive the 
turpentine's action for a regular discharge on the cloth, or on the 
paper in print, which can be dryed or evaporated as usual. 



Ultramarine is a blue powder, of a shade more or lew bright, 
and of a cast more or less of blue rose. It is difficult to know its 
degree of coloration without testing it by actual use. It being in- 
soluble in water, it is a coating application, not a dye. Ultra- 
marine is composed of silicate of soda, sulphur of sodium, and sili- 
cate of alumine. It is produced in heating red a mixture of 
kaolin, (China clay or silicate of alumine), of sulphur, and carbon- 
ate of soda. Its shade is deep, in proportion with the temperature 
to which it has been subjected. The highest degree producing 
the darkest blue. The rosy cast is obtained by adding, after the 
operation, some little fuchsine. Artificial ultramarine is due to M. 
Guimet The natural used to come from the Eastern country, 
where it was found in some ores with a beautiful blue color. It 
was the lapis lazuli, constituted of 36 94 silica, 35 92 alumina, 23 95 
soda, 3-10 sulphur, ill a hundred parte. 

A wiring by ultramarine is generally for white hosiery and up 
holstery fabrics. A certain quantity of ultramarine in boiling 
water gives the tinge required for the object Azuring by Berlin 
blue is specially reserved for the white goods of the calicos style. 
Berlin blue comes in the trade under the form of small irregular 
cubic fragments. It has neither odor nor flavor. It resembles 
indigo, like which latter, friction creates copper shades on its 

The preparation of Berlin blue consists in pouring a solution 
of ferroeyanide of potassium, or yellow prussiate of potash into n 
salt of iron, viz: To 6 parts of sulphate of iron, to 6 parts of prus- 
siate of |>otash dissolved in 15 parte of water; then one part of 
sulphuric acid with 24 parte of chlorhydric acid. After a few 
hours the gradual addition of chloride of lime will precipitate a 
blue, which a simple washing will furnish you. So the Berlin 
blue can be made anywhere. The expert can see readily whether 
the blue is good or not, but the surest proof is that of a test. 

Soaping— The alkaline action on a fat body is called saponifi- 



cation. Potash, soda, water, and oil will make a soap. The fatty 
or oily body is always composed of oleic acid, margaric acid, stearic 
acid, and of glycerine ; a matter soluble in water. The combination 
of these ingredients constitutes hard or soft soap, according to the 
degree of evaporation performed, and the alkalies entered. The 
hard is obtained from soda, olive, palm, arachis, cotton, or almond 
oils, also from fats and any grease. The soft are made with potash, 
but the hard soaps are the most in use. They are soluble in water, 
except when metallic oxides are introduced, as for medical plasters. 
Soap manufacturing is a simple process. Oil or fat is boiled with a 
caustic soda solution. The contact of the two matters forms an 
homogenous liquor, to which is added some fresh alkaline solutions in 
boiling. The soap, after a certain time, rises to the surface, then the 
heat is cut off, and the liquor under the soap is decanted or drawn 
as being useless for saponification. It contains glycerine, which 
can be extracted by another process. In order to proceed to the 
formation of good soap, some fresh and strong alkaline liquor is 
brought in again, and the boiling is resumed until the soap is well 
saturated. This is evident when the mixture is transparent, and 
soluble in hot water without eyes on the surface. Of all the 
soaps made and sold in commerce, the Marseilles soan is the best 
Its marbled aspect indicates a pure «>ap, containing but'about 4 
water. Soap is used to prepare the bleaching of all the tissues 
made of cotton. The alkali it possesses unites with the oleaginous 
matters contained in the goods, and forms a saponification which 
cannot injure the textile.— IT. Caron. 



Cakmkuhnk. — A new coloring matter, giving a brown color, 
of a bismark shade, is just out in France. It is a finer shade than 
the Utter, which it improves considerably. The Teinturier Pra- 
tique speaks of it as follows : "Carmeloine gives fast and cheap 
browns, of various shades on wool. It can be mixed with sulphate 
of indigo, orsilla, curcuma and the analinc products which can 
bear sulphuric acid as a mordant, such as fuschsinc, oroccelinc, 
orange, etc. It is worth 12 francs per kilogramme, and the cost of 
dyciug is about two cents per pound, so far as the ingredients arc 
concerned." 



Soluble Glass Speaking of soluble glass, as applied to dye- 
ing, the Mutter Zdtmg has the following practical remarks : " It Is 
found especially useful when employed in connection with aniline 
colors, and lately also in dyeing Turkey red, on account of the prop, 
crty it possesses of giving up silicic acid when in contact with other 
acids. 8ilica is precipitated In the fibre, either by previously mor- 
danting in silicates or in the bath Itself ; the first plan la adopted 
when the color does not dye the libre if only in solution, when the 
precipitated silicic acid fixed on the fibre will help the color to dye it 
The second is used when the coloring matter is too soluble, and there- 
fore does not dye the fabric. The process of dyeing la always a kind 
of filtration with colors which dye the fibres direct, when the coloring 
matter penetrates the fibrous material and remains there. Of course 
the dyes must be In this case so soluble that they are capable of pene- 
trating completely into the interior of the fibre, otherwise they 
remain on the surface, causing looseness and rubbing oft". If the col- 
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but arc washed out again by the liquor, except iu cases where a direct 
combination is formed between the fibre and the color. If to such 
dyestufls water glass or any other substance is added, which has the 
property of thickening the flats, and to form very finely divided com- 
bination* with the color, then lite material is dyed as with dye* of 
lea* solubility. A passage afterwards through an acid will precipi- 
tate the silica completely, and thu» form a combination of the color 
with the fibre, at the same time brightening the shade." 



Alizarine Tor violet, is "fixed" in print by using an iron mor- 
dant in place of a mordant of alumina; the color succeeds well 
with the red prussiate. Alizarine for red, in also applied for print- 
ing and dyeing, and take* the place of madder. The mordant* of 
alumina give red or pink ; the mordants of iron give the violet* a* 
aforesaid; the mordants of chrome give the brown*; the mordant* 
of urane give* the grey*. Dark alizarine colon are obtained by 
the mordant* of red prussiate, of acetate of chrome, and extract* of 

before printing the color, some fast and solid red* have been ob- 
tained. — Teinturier Pratique. 



Xbw Process fob Bleaching Vegetable Fibres.— In or- 
der to avoid the destructive action of chlorine upon the fibre, Paul 
Baylc and Rinaldo Pontiggia propose to bleach and cleanse vegetable 
tissues by placing them in a bask (alkaline) bath made up of alkalies 
and chloride of lime, with the addition of margaric, stearic or oleic 
acid, or oils obtained from the distillation of rosin. These fatty mat- 
ters are dissolved In some suitable liquid, such as the essence of rosin 
or the light coal tar oil*. Instead of such a solution of fatty acid*, 

bark Qmiltqja tapotutria. By these additions the destructive action of 
the chlorine is lessened, and the solution of the gummy and resinous 
matters of the raw fibre is facilitated. 

A Dtb SnrtT, said to be the bark of the root of the juniper 
tree, is exported from the province of Tripoli. The tree grow* in 
great abundance in the interior. The dye is extensively used in 
E?vpt> to which it is almost solely exported. 

It is predicted that prune color will remain one of the favorite 
colors for the summer. 

The new and fine French bunting is called Albatross cloth this 
season, and comes in a multitude of new shades. 

8affron-tintk» lace is much in favor for trimming evening 

Heliotrope is the new color, and is exactly the lovely pink- 
ish purple of the newly blown flower from which it takes it* name. 



Tinctorial Glossary. 

I'"- ii : ■ >:-! frMB JM|* «), 

Bandana, a kind of handkerchief with white figures or spots 
upon a red or dark ground, manufactured in England and Scotland 
where the original pattern has been much improved. To produce 
the figures or spot*, holes of the proper shape and size are pierced 
in two metal plates, one affixed to the upper and the other to the 



lower part of a press. The cloth, previously dyed Turkey red, or 
some other colors, is folded into 12, 16, or 20 thicknesses placed in 
a compact pile between the two plates and heavily pressed by them. 
A liquid solution of chlorine i* made to flow over the upper plate ; 
it passe* into all the holes; find* it* way through all the thicknesses 
of the cloth, then escapes through the sides of the lower plate. 
During it* brief passage it extract* all the color. The pressure is 
so great, (300 tons \ that under the skilful adjustment of the con- 
trivance none of the chlorine liquor deviates sideways to act upon 
other part* of the cloth. This is a variety of the ducharae sfy/« 
adopted by calico printers, (Sec Calico Printing). 

Blue.— The color of the sky. The principle pigments are 
Ultramarine, Prussian blue, blue verdita, bice, cobalt blue, iron 
blue, etc The principal blue dyes are aniline blue, indigo, Prus- 
sian blue, methyl blue, etc. 

Blue Clay. — A kind of clay formed of a very fine pulverized 
slate. 

Blue Copper. — An ore of copper of an indigo blue color. 

Boracio Acid. — Sinall brilliant colorless crystals which have 
a greasy feel ; it is inodorous and possesses little taste. It is ob- 
tained artificially by the action of sulphuric acid upon borax, aud 
in natural state in the Hot Springs of 8asso, near Florence. It is 
used in the manufacture of borax as a flux in metallic operation*, 
in making enamel, etc. 

Borate of Limb. — A mineral containing about 50 per cent, of 
boracic acid, imported from Peru for the manufacture of refined 
borax. 

Borax. — A salt procured iu an impure state, called tinea or 
rough borax, from a lake in Thibet, and exported by way of Cal- 
cutta. Tincac is imbedded in a kind of soapy matter. When 
lumped it i* called borate of soda, and occurs in a rather large 
white semi-transparent crystal, having a sweetish alkaline taste. It 
is also prepared artificially in the United States from boracic acid, 
soda aud borat*-»f lime. It has been found in some lake* of Utah, 
and other Western sections. This alkaline salt is employed in soap 
making, as a flux in the arts, and in medicine as a detergent anti- 

Brominb. — A substance obtained by a chemical process from 
the uncrystallizable residue of sea water commonly called bitUm, 
It is a liquid of a deep reddish brown color, and disagreeable suffo- 
cating odor. It is used for the same, purpose a* iodine, and 
also in photography. It has a bleaching power and is poisonous to 
animal life. 

Brown Cotton. — Unbleached muslin*, varying from 27 U> 
108 inches in width. It is bleached by the process referred to in 
the bleaching paragraph. 

Brown Ochre. — A pyroxide of iron. 

Brown Spar. — A crystallized form of carbonate of iron. 

Brucink or Brucia.— A very bitter vegetable alkaloid, ex- 
tracted from the bark of Stiyehno* nox vomica. It gives a blo>id-red 
color with concentrated nitric acid. 

i Buff. —A color somewhat between pink and primrose yellow, 
generally applied on leather aud kid skins for gloves. 
Cadmium Y E Llx>w.-The commercial name for the sulphide 
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of cadmium, an artist's paint, 
all the yellow pigments in uae. 

Cactinb.— The red coloring 
ciefl of the cactus plant*. 

Caffkise.— The active nitrogenous principle giving 
coffee. Name given in old timet* for shade resembling to the 
color. 

Calcareous Spar.— A carbonate of lime. 
Calcium. — The metallic base of lime. 

Calico Printing. — The art of producing figured patterns 
•otton cloth. It comprises mechanical and chemical processes 
require much skill. In has been practiced in India and 
China for many ages. The word calico being derived from Calicut, 
on the coast of Malabar. Calico printing requires several chemical 
proetsses. The dyes and colore are of two kinds, — those which 
penetrate through the whole substance, showing almost as brightly 
on one surface as on the other, — and those which are intended to be 
seen only on one side. They comprise almost the same series of 
animal, vegetable, and mineral substances as the dyer is in the 
habit of using ; but there are additional precautions necessary to 
insure fatl colon. The color mixing constitutes the important part 
of the art ; it requires a considerable knowledge in practical chem- 
istry. 'The mills and stones for grinding, the rotating machines 
for mixing, and the cauldrons for boiling or heating, partake of the 
usual mechanical character, but there is much else to attend to in 
relation to the qualities of the various dyes and colors. Some must 
be thickened with starch, flour, or gum, to make them act more like 
a paint than a dye. Some have the mordant combined with the 
colors instead of being used separately. Some require a liquid 
vehicle that would be inappropriate for others. Some require 
steam to act upon them after they have been applied to the cloth. 
Block printing was the early method for cotton printing. The pat- 
tern or device was engraved on the surface of a large square block 
of sycamore, holly, or pear wood. This plan is still in use for 
choice patterns, of which only a small supply is likely to be needed. 
The patterns may be built in relief with narrow slips of copper, or 
reproduced by electrotype. The color is spread out on a cushion or 
pad ; the block held by a handle at the back takes up a thin layer 
of it This layer is applied by hand pressure to the cloth smoothly 
spread out on a table, and so on. If the pattern comprises many 
colors, there is one block to each, and the blocks are used in regular 
succession, each filling up its proper place in the design. The cloth 
is shifted on as fast as it is printed, and a new portion brought 
forward at each shifting. 

Pknotine Printing —Is a method used in France and 
Belgium. Three long wooden blocks engraved with the 
pattern are made to fit upon three sides of a square prism of 
iron. The prism rotates upon a horizontal axis ; the calico or mus- 
lin passes Itetween the prism and the bed, and the action is such 
that the tissue receives a long stripe of co lured pattern every time 
it touches one of the blocks, 

Ctmndkk Printing.— This is the method by which the great 
bulk of printed goods is produced. The pattern is engraved on a 
roller or cylinder instead of a flat block. The roller is of 



a coating of varnish or wax is given to it; the pattern is 
ou the varnish with a diamond point, aud then eaten in, or 
engraved by the action of dilute nitric acid. Sometimes the en- 
graving is impressed by Perkin's rolling mnchiue. Sometimes, again, 
the engraving is done by an engine like that employed in engine 
turning, and occasionally the rollers are of wood, with patterns 
made by inserting slips of copper. The n.llere are from 30 to 40 
inches long, by 4 to 12 in. diameter. There are as many rollers as 
there are colors, — one to each. There arc also as many distinct 
troughs or cells of dyeatufts or pigments as there are colors, and 
the cylinder machine is a skilfully planned apparatus, by which 
these rollers are, and troughs can be brought into action, each one 
at its proper time and proper place. Some elaborate patterns have 
as many as 20 different colors and shades of color. This arrange- 
ment is complicated, but from 1 to 4 colore is the most usual num- 
ber. So perfect are the adjustments of this machine, that one mile 
or calico can be printed in one hour. The acessory machines in a 
calico print works are numerous. The printed cloth is dried by a 
gas-heated drying machine. Then transferred to the airing room 
where the action of the air sometimes aided by a little jet of i 
causes the color to adhere nut firmly to the fibres. The 
beck is a vessel in which the printed cloth is scoured with i 
some particular kind of color is used. There are i 
machines for clear water, rinsing, etc. The madder sfyfe is the name 
given to a particular series of process with a machine specially 
adapted to the madder as a principal dye. Also the indigo $tyle 
when the printing is with a resisting paste, which prevents the dye 
from attacking some gpecial spots. The jxulding styfc is a third 
series mostly suited for mineral colors, and requiring some of the 
colors to be in a thickened state. The dincharge style is a fourth 
called also bandana, applied on handkerchief cloth with white 
figures or spots upon a red or dark ground dyed on the Turkey red 
principle, (see bandana). The steam color style, largely employed 
for furniture chiutzes, requires the action of steam to fix the colors 
upon the cloth. 
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Movable Coloring Machine for Yarn in Hanks. 

The annexed engraving represents n useful machine patented in 
Germany by Lim Carrce.of I >u**-l. Inrf. The following i* it* descrip- 
lion, as given in Kcimaun's Furber Zrituny: 




The horizontal reek E, E, E, over box 0 of the movable color- 
iug maehine, have a cross-cut which forms a dislocated surface. 
This will, iu accordance with construction, occupy different positions 
during the rotatory movement, by which the changes of one position 
into another alternately take place slowly and quickly. The banks 
will be moved up and dowu, separated, aud again put together by 
this operation. In order that the thread* of the banks will not be 
entangled, the gear K is supplied with a mechanism by which the 
reel* will move forward and buckward. This change of the move- 
ment is effected by a self-acting advancing 



BY DK. M. HAS EN CLEVER. 
(Couilnin.1 from pwtr M i 

AQHHO, 

As the pntrmM of ageing is principally usnl for madder dyes 
and only in a few instance* fur other colors, it will here only shortly 
be mentioned. Ageing, seasoning, listening or oxvili/ing is done 
in ii high and lofty department. It was formerly called "loving, 
because the printed pieces were hung up in rooms hinted by stove*. 
There was no moistening of the air connected with the hi nting of 
the room, and only ten or lifteen years since the uir was moistened 
with direct steam ami at the same time heated with steam. This 
has shown an important improvement to prim*, the design* get more 
iltstiuct anil the colors brighter and deeper. 

The ageing is, besides for madder styles, which will be men- 
tioned at some other place, very important for anilines, and especi- 
ally for aniline black. When the black is first printed on the cloth, 
it np|siirs grey or dirty greenish, anil iu the ageing hall it gradually 
changes the color. The green gets deeper, and gradually turns into 
a dark greenish black. The time which is necessary for ageing ani- 
line black is generally iorty-eight hours. The pieces are first hung 



up ou rails at the ceiling of the hall, and allowed to remain there 
fir above-mentioned time. In the meantime, the position is changed 
once or twice, as the lower hanging parts do not get acted upon so 
readily as the higher ones. After they have hung their time on 
these rails, they are led through a large hox about 20 to 30 feet 
high, filled with ammonical gas. The site of this box has of course 
to he regulated by the quantity of the goods which Bhall pass 
through, and the sjiecsl ; it ought to be made the size that the goods 
can lie in every part of it for at least ten to fifteen minute*. 

This ammonical process has first beeuintrodiiced by John Light- 
foot in 1*1(3, who says, iu his jNitent, that "alkaline earths may lie 
used for raising the black, such as caustic soda, caustic lime in so- 
lution in water, or the good* may be passed, after printing, through 




- 



a Ih>x containing rollers supplied with ammoniacal gas, which I pre- 
fer when the black is printed along with steam colors prior to steam- 
ing the goods." 

This is, however, at present uot only done, as mentioned iu 
above (latent, if aniline black is printed together with other colors, 
but uuly with the single black also. It has proved to be of great 
advantage, as it develops the black much sooner and better. 

HTKAMIKll. 

There has been very much experimenting dune before the 
steaming process reached the state of perfectness which it possesses 
now. It was first applied in England and immediately afterwards 
in France. The pieces were before that time healed by stoves, with- 
out giving them any chance to attract moisture. They did not 
show g>*)d results, as the colors never could be gotten uniform, 
t >nlv when they commenced to Bpply moisture, together with heat, 
they began to come out more perfect. We understand by steam- 
ing, besides fixing the colors ami making them insoluble, the rais- 
ing or developing. Many colurs look very dull !>efore steaming, 
but get very bright and deep by this process and washing after- 
wards. Many of the printed styles do not need ageing, but go 
directly from the printing establishment into the steaming room. 
The printed cloth, before it goes to the steaming room is dWded int.. 
pieces of fiftv yards each, and each piece hung over a wooden roller. 
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with the printed pattern inside. The dividing into pieces of the 
given length is done on frames, over which they are turned twenty- 
live times over ; the circumference beingtwo yards, the fifty yardscan 
therefore easily be counted off. The piece* show also mark* at each 
fifty yards apart. The steaming apparatus consists of a box made 
of boiler irun, which is riveted, and the door to Ik- screwed on very 
tight. The pieces are rolled in on a frame, upon which the rollers 
with primed pieces are placed. The frame can be arranged to 
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carry from twenty to thirty rollers. Before work is commenced the 
frame is takeu out of the box on rails, then supplied with the pieces, 
then rolled in again and the door closed tight by means of Bcrews. 
When this is done the steam is let on. 

There are different opinions in almost every print-works about 
the time of steaming, as well as heat and moisture. Whilst in some 
works they first steam a certain length of time, then take the frame 
with the pieces out and air them, then putting them back again and 
steam a second time, other works consider it better to finish the pro- 
cess by once Steaming for the required time, using an apparatus con- 
nected with the frame to turn the pieces, whilst in the box without 
opening it, 

Dry steam or steam with not sufficient moisture, never will 
show good results, as the goods have to be thoroughly Foftened. It 
might appear that too wet steam might make the colors too thin 
and make them liable to run through one another, thus producing 
bail goods ; but this is hardly possible, even if a considerable excess 
of moisture islet in the box through the steam. The largest and 
most successful works which produce the modern steam colors, use 
the steam perfectly saturated with moisture and only of '212 ,J F. 
These works always have a regular current of steam blowing off 
from the box, in order to take the acid gases out which gel free by 
the steaming from the mordants. The free acid gases may injure 
fine anil delicate colors, and it is therefore very important to remove 
(hem as quick and thorough as possible. Some works place slacked 

lime at the botto f the steam box which shall absorb the acids, 

but this way never showed so good resulls as the other one. 

The time of steaming varies according to the style of prints, 
and can be, from thirty minutes up to several hours, hut there ore 
only a very few colors which need more than one hour's steaming. 
The heavier the color the longer steaming is required. 

For very delicate colors, light drabs, pinks, etc., the pieces are 
covered with grey cloth at the whole length before they arc put on 
the rollers and in the steam box. This is done in order to 



them from getting stained or injured, which is easily possible wilh 
delicate color*. 

It is pretty important to have the steam which is used for the 
steaming process as pure as possible. It often carries with it small 
quantities of sulphuretted hydrogen, which can lie caused either from 
the water used in the boilers, or more possibly from the boiler itself. 
This sulphuretted hydrogen would blacken metallic colors, as lead, 
copper, chrome, etc. It would likewise injure many other colors. 
Many or nearly all metallic colors are thickened, partially or en- 
tirely, with albumen, and they have to lie steamed very carefully on 
account of the sulphur which the albumen contains. After the 
pieces have been steamed for the required, time the box is opened, 
the frame rolled out, and the pieces taken from the rollers. They 
first require some airing, which U done bv rolling them again over 
above-mentioned frame once or twice, and are then taken away to 
some place where they are allowed to cool entirely, and then get 
washed and the thickening taken out. The washing is done for 
most colors in flat boxes about fifty to sixty feet long. The pieces 
are spread out in these boxes, and water turned on and run over on 
for some time, after which they are taken out again and dried in 
the centrifugal machine. These machines are placed in a horizon- 
tal way. The turning wheel, in which the wet piece* are placed 
to be dried, runs in an iron box, which is closed as soon as the inner 
wheel is put in motion. By the rapid turning of the inner wheel 
the water is slung out, aud it does not require many minutes to get 
the pieces in such a state of dryness, that they can be dried com- 
pletely over the drying cylinders. 
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For a few colors, aniline black, etc., many print-works have 
the pieces washed in a weak solution of soda or silicate of sisla. by 
which the colors often get brighter and deeper, and then after |«r- 
tiftl drying are washed in water and treated the same way as the 
other pieces. 

To bo! NQtlBU*!.) 



On the Various Azo Colors now Sold in 

BY JAMt-M STRBH1NS, JK. 
lOoOnueii from pafsM.) 



Chrysoidine under certain circumstances seems to yield a dinito 
compound, but it is so unstable that even at the ordinary tempcra- 
ture it is decomposed, yielding large quantities of nitrogen, ami a 
resinous suhstance. The diazo compound of mela phenykndia- 
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mine behave* itself in the same way. In both taw* a yellow oil 
may 1* extracted with ether, which as yet has not been examined. 

ACTION OF U.S. KNTK.vm> Sl'U'lll W< ACID. 

If chrvsoidinc in heated for a short time with strung H, .SO,, 
and then poured in colli water, a heavy precipitate is obtained. 



I'.lcul.ted for, C, II, N = N - C, H, C N, <N H,\, 
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Thfa is collected on a filter, washed, dissolved in ammonia, and 
then treated with an aqueous solution of baric chloride, and heated 
for a short time. On cooling, fine golden yellow leaflets of the 
barium salt of chrvsoidinc sulpho acid crystallize out By repeated 
crystalliiing from Is.iling water, this salt may be 
A barium determination gave the following 

(Calculated I (C„ H„ N, SO,,, Ba. ( Found) 

Ba l»O.Vt I8B0<( 

The M»lt nit is easily soluble, and crystallizes in golden yellow 
leaflet*. It is obtained by treating the free acid with KOII + ag. 
TV e«/»;»r *tlt is precipitated in the cold, but turns red on boiling, 
and crystallizes out on cooling. 

If the barium salt be treated with the calculated amount of 
hydrochloric acid, the free chrysoidine sulpho acid i.« precipitated 
in the form of a dark-brown precipitate, which, on being boiled 
with water, yields fine red crystals with metallic lustre. The crv- 
sudine sulpho acid still retains basic properties, as it is pretty solu- 
ble in dilute hydrochloric acid with a carmine red color. 

The constitution of this acid may be determined by its reduc- 
tion products. After the tin of the reduction products had been 

freed fr the solution, a little alcohol was added, and the mixture 

submitted to distillation. Only slight traces of aniline Were found 
in the distil latcs. From this it may be seen that the sulpho acid 
was bound to the benzol nucleus derived from aniline, and is there- 
fore probably in the para position. 

Chrvsoidinc sulpho acid submitted to dry distillation, 
chars and yields small quantities of aniline, similar to its 
mother substance ; it is likewise a pretty dye, but its shades 
arc a little browner. The long description of crysoidine and 
its derivatives may seem rather tedious to some readers, 
but I deem it necessary that this interesting compound be well 
understood Isfore proceeding any farther, as the next three com- 
i that we shall consider, are characterized by nearly the same 
tie* as chrvsoidinc, and therefore knowing what we have just 
described, it will be easier to understand what is to follow. 

The dye nearest allied to crysodiue is " toluol orange " or azo- 
beniol diamidotoluol, C, H, — N = N— C, H, C H, (NH,)„ 
(Journal of the Americal Chem. Soc. 1879, p. 467 ), and may be 
prepared as follows. If an aqueous UK solution of toluylen dia- 
mine lie treated with lit solution of diazobenzol nitrate, the 
solution assumes a deep orange red color, and after an hour's 
standing the mixture becomes filled with fine red m-cdles. Thewe 
are then thrown upon a filter and allowed to drain. They are thru 
dissolved in boiling water, and the base set free by ammonia in the 
form of fine yellow leaflets. They are nearly insoluble in water, 
but quite soluble in alcohol. The analysis of the base dried at 
100° C, gave the following figures : 



KOI' NO. 




C. 

H „ 

N 

It is evident from these data, that the formula set out is cor* 
reel. The base unites readily with arid* to form salts, of which the 
hydrochlorate is the prettiest, and may be obtained by adding the 
calculated amount of hydrochloric acid to the base, and heating 
gently for a short time. On cooling, the hydrochlorate crystallizes 
out in fine crimson needles, which, however, turn darker in contact 
with the air. It is very soluble in warm and cold water, and alco- 
hol in all projioTtioi)*, and dye* animal fibre of a fine orange color 
in a neutral hath with or without mordants. 

This method of pre|»ariiig the hydrochlorate is sometimes un- 
successful, because, unless the strength of the hydrochloric acid be 
known in advance, the calculated amount may contain much too 
small a percentage of anhydrous acid, or too great a quantity for 
a successful reaction, and I therefore prefer using the following 
device. 

In the larger part .4, of the apparatus shown in the cut, the 
dry base is introduced, and a stream of dry hydrochloric acid gas i» 
jiassed through it. The acid will thus 
— unite readily with the base, generating a 
certain amount of heat, ami all excess of 
acid may lie driven orTby placing the ap- 
paratus in boiling water. In this way 
a hydrochlorate may be obtained, containing just the quantative 
amount of acid. The substance may be easily removed from the 
tube by dissolving it in hot water, and then allowing it to crystal- 
lize. Toluol orange unites with metallic chlorides in the same way 
as chrysodine, producing pretty crystalline double salts. Among 
these may be mentioned the zinc double salt, obtained by treating 
a concentrated aqueous solution of the hydrochlorate with a solu- 
tion of zinc chloride. A heavy orange crystalline precipitate ia 
thus obtained, which is collected on a filter and dried. It is quite 
soluble in water, and dyes silk and wool as readily as the hydro- 
chlorate. Platinum chloride, in like manner, produces a precipi- 
tate, consisting of beautiful crimson needles. These, however, turn 
black when left in contact with the air. 

ACTION Of STltoNO Strl-PHItRIf ACID. 

If the dye be heated for a short time with strong sulphuric 
acid, and then poured into cold water, a copious brown precipitate 
of the sulpho acid is formed, whic h, when converted into its soda 
suit is quite soluble in water, and like chrysodine., produces a 
browner shade than the hydrochlorate. 

ACTION Of KEIH'CIKU AtiKNTS. 

If the hydrochlorate lie submitted to the action of strong re- 
ducing agents, (as tiu and hydrochloric acid :. the «>Iution is de- 
colorized, and aniline and triamidotoluol are 

(Tu I* raallaMd.) 
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Air and Light on Colors. 

Ill order to insure the permanency of color *c should give it 
the power of resisting not alone vegetable aciils, alkalies, soap, etc., 
but likewise the destruc tive cHecta of both light and air. However, 
the inference here referred to is depended on the textile to which 
tbe required color is sought to be applied, and likewise the color it- 
self. The action of water, of alkalies, acids and soap, is easily per- 
ceived, by these agents a solution is effected, or a small portion of 
acid or alkali unites to the combination which forms the color ; for 
this is not destroyed, but merely changed, anil ran lie restored by 
removing the acid or the alkali. Hut not so with the action of light 
and air. In what this peculiar action consists, or whence its de- 
structive power comes may not be uninteresting to our readers, and 
we will therefore proceed to review it: 

Schccle had observed that oxygenated muriatic acid (chlorine) 
rendered the vegetable colors yellow. This effect he ascribe* to the 
property it possesses, of seizing the phlogiaton which enters into 
their composition. 

It has been proved that the properties of oxygenated muriatic 
acid arose from the oxygen, which it readily yielded to the sub- 
stances exposed to its action ; that it commonly brought the color- 
ing particles to a yellow hue ; but that, by a continuance of its ac- 
tion, it destroyed their color. 

Several observations have been made on the action exercised 
by oxygen on the coloring particles, and much light has been 
thrown on the changes which they experience, especially when their 
aqueous solution remaius exposed to the air, or when it undergoes 
ebullition. By the action of the air, vegetable decoctions formed 
pellicles, which lost their solubility and progressively changed their 
color. The gradations of color thus obtained, proved that oxygen 
entered into the composition of these coloring particles ; that when 
it combined with them their hue changed ; that the more of it they 
absorbed the more fixed their color became; and the mode of pro- 
curing unrhangable colors for painting was to select those which 
had been exposed to the action of oxygenated acid. 

In order to determine wherein more particularly the action of 
the air consists when combining with the coloring particles, and 
especially examining the operation of oxygenated muriatic acid 
upon them, wc shall quote the reliable statements of Professor 
Herthollet in his admirable " Klemenls of the Art of Dyeing," a 
work which, though old, is yet an authority. He says : 

" We must distinguish, in reference to the effects of thf air, be- 
tween the colors of metallic oxides and those of the coloring par- 
ticles. I have proved, that the modifications of the former are 
owing entirely to the different proportions of oxygen ; hut I have 
been led by my observations to a different opinion concerning the 
modification* of the other coloring particles. 

" I have observed, that the oxygenated muriatic acid exhibited 
different phenomena with the coloring particles; that sometimes it 
discharged their color, rendering them white ; that more fre- 
quently it caused them to become yellow, dun, brown, and black, 
according to the intensity of its actinnB ; and that, when their color 
named to be discharged or blanched, heat, or the lapse of time, 
was sufficient to render them yellow. 



" I have compared the effect produced by oxygenated muriatic 
acid, when the coloring particles are rendered yellow, fawn, or 
brown, with the effects of a slight combustion ; and I have shown 
that they were identical, that they were owing to the destruction of 
the hydrogen, which, combining with oxygen more easily, and at a 
lower temperature than charcoal, leaves this predominant, whence 
the natural color of charcoal is blended more or loss with that 
which pre-existed. 

" This effect is very perceptible, when sugar, indigo, or the in- 
fusion of nutgalls or of sumac, is submitted to the action of oxy- 
genated muriatic acid. The sugar and indigo assume a deep color, 
and afford unequivocal trace* of a slight combustion. The infusion 
of gallnuU and of sumac forms a black deposit, which is charcoal 
nearly pure " 

These phenomena are analogous to (hose observed in the distil- 
lation of an organic substance. In proportion as its hydrogen is 
disengaged uuder the form of oil. or in the state of gas, the sub- 
stance turns yellow, and eventually only a black charcoal remains. 
If we expel the hydrogen of an oil by heat, it become* brown. 

Other experiments which I have made on alcohol and ether 
have satisfied me, that oxygen united to muriatic acid possessed the 
property of combining with the hydrogen, which abounds in these 
sulwtances, so as to form water. 

When, therefore, oxygenated muriatic acid renders a color yel- 
low, dun. or brown, this effect Is caused by the coloring substance 
suffering a slight combustion, in which a greater or less part of it* 
hydrogen has f irmed water; whence the carhon becoming predomi- 
nant, communicates it* peculiar color. 

I have shown, that the art of bleaching goods depended on 
this alteration of the coloring particles by the oxygen of the at- 
mosphere, the dew, aud oxygenated muriatic acid. The coloring 
particles of flax become soluble in the alkali of the leys, which 
must be alternated with the action of the oxygen. We may after- 
wards precipitate from the alkali these coloring particles, which 
when dried and collected are black. They therefore prove the 
truth of this theory, both by the color they have assumed, and by 
the quantity of carlwni they afford in their analysis. 

"The alkaline solution <•(' the coloring particles of the cloth, 
which is blackish-brown, lo«es nearly its whole color on pouring 
into it a quantity of oxygenated muriatic acid ; and the same ef- 
fect may be observed with several other substances, which have de- 
rived a color from a commencement of combustion. 

"A cloth may appear while, and yet become yellow in process 
of time, especially if it be exposed to certain degress of heat, when 
the oxygenized particle* have not been removed by a sufficiently cf- 
:U:acious ley. In like manner, the green particles of vegetables are 
nlanched by tin- oxygenated muriatic acid, but become yellow on 
ebullition. 

" These facts prove, that oxygen may whiten or render pale 
the coloring particle* with which it combines, whether it has begun 
to produce on them the effects of combustion, or whether it may 
produce these effects but slowly, anil especially wben this combus- 
tion is subjected to a certain degree of heat. 

" It is very probable that, in every case, one portion of the 
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las an undoubted influence, in several 



oxygen unites with the coloring particles without combining par- 
ticularly with the hydrogen, and that thereby the coloring parti- 
cle* of the flax have become, from the action of the oxygen, more 
soluble in the alkalies than they previously 

" The action of oxy 
other circumstance*, on the change* effected in the coloring parti- 
cle* of vegetable. These particle* are formed chiefly in the 
leaves, the flowers, anil the inner bark of tree*. ■ By degrees they 
experience a slight combustion, cither by the action of the at- 
mospheric air which surrounds them, or by that of the air carried 
into the interior of the vegetable* by particular vessels; whence it 
happens, that the most part of trees eontaiu coloring particles of a 
dun hue, verging more or leas on yellow, red, or brown, which, by 
means id' this combustion, thickened, and are cveutually thrown 
out of the vascular fibres of the bark, of which I have found them 
to form the greater proportion. 

" These observations teach us in what manner the air acts on 
coloriug substance of an animal or vegetable nature: it first com- 
bines with them, making them weaker and paler, and gradually es- 
tablishes a slight combustion, by which the hydrogen in their eom- 
jsisition is destroyed ; they pass to yellow, russet, dun ; their af- 
finity with the stuff seems to diminish, they are detached from it, 
they are carried off by the water; and all theae effects vary, and 
are finished more or less quickly, and more or less completely, ac- 
cording to the nature of the coloring particles, or rather according 
to the properties which they possess in their actual state of combi- 



"The chauges which occur iu colors, arising from the combi- 
nation of the coloriug particle* with the metallic oxides, are a com- 
pound effect of the change produced in the coloring particles and 
the metallic oxide. 

"The light of the sun accelerates greatly the destruction of 
colors; it ought then (if the theory which I have laid down be just) 
to favor the combination of the oxygen, aud the 
by produced." 



On Ostrich Feather Dyeing. 

DY PAUL AI.KX.. PRACTICAL FKATHKR DYER. 

< online*') fn.m |>hk« M-l 

In last month's journal I stated that I would give to the reader 
the names of all the dyeatuflk used by me. This, for the present I 
must postpone.- A rrcipe for black which was very popular about 
10 years ago, and which is still retained by a number of our dyers,— 
those old orthodox dyers I mean, who think they know more than 
any one else, and refuse to take notice of anything new, and conse- 
quently remain in ignorance. It is us follows : For .1 lbs. of feathers 
take two lb*, nf ground tumeric, one lb. fustic, one of sumac. Boil 
about two hours, add one pound copperas; boil half au hour longer. 
Have n large tub ready ; spread out your feathers in it, having pre- 
viously prepared them by washing; pour over the bath; cover up 
and let remain over night anil the next forenoon. In the afternoon 
prepare a bath as follows : Five lbs. extract of logwood, one lb. 
sumac, 't ozs. bichromate, two nzs. verdigris , 2 inta. blucstoue, 2 oa. 
nut-galls, one oz. salamoniae. Boil for three hours. Take feathers 



out of last bath and rinse thoroughly. Rinse your tub out and lay 
your feathers in again, and pour over the second bath. Cover up and 
let remain over night. Take out and rinse thoroughly. Next pre- 
pare a tub-full of soap suds, and wash until all the loose color is ex- 
tracted. They generally require two or three good washings, also 
three rinsings, and as there are from 75 to 100 strings, according to 
size of feathers, in 5 pound*, it is a good day's work for one man. 
Third bath. 4 lbs. chip logwood. Some use extract instead. Let boil 
two hours ; pour over feathers, and let remain over night. Take out 
in the morning and rinse. Give a good strong bath of bichromate of 
potash with a small pinch of salts of tartar. Let remain in bath 
about fifteen minutes, take out and rinse, then wash thoroughly and 
rinse, and you have your black. 

Now, I don't by any means condemn that recipe; it is not so 
bad, and was considered good in Its dny. So was oil, until gas was 
introduced for light, and took its place. Gas as a light is very satis- 
factory, although some of the bills were not reduced until the 
electric light was introduced, which, when perfected will certainly 
take the place of gas. It requires about five days to make that 
black, and I think I can make a better in about 30 minutes. 

To feather dyers let me say, in buying dyestuffii, always get the 
best and purest. They may cost more in the beginning, but they 
cost less In the end. With the mechanic, good tools accomplish 
one-half the work. With dyers good dyes tuffs do more than half. 
Every feather dyer should know the process of drying, which is 
generally to dilute a small quantity of starch in water; rub your 
feathers in it, take out, hang on line, and beat on board until all the 
starch has disappeared from the flue. Now, to save time, and you 
know time is money, instead of spending one or two hours beating 
feathers on a board, cracking the quills and breaking and tearing out 
the (lues, I .lust liave some tine powdered starch and rub my feathers 
thoroughly in it, give them a few raps on the board and they are 
dry. I would advise buying the best starch, for I have found that 
common starch often contains a limey or chalky substance that will 
often injure your color. 

(TsksssadaaWJ 



More on Luminous Colors. 

Since the issue of the last edition of the Textile Colorist, con. 
tainlng an instructive article on luminous coloring matters derived from 
phosphorescent shells, calcium sulphides, etc. Some developments 
of the question have reached us, showing the industrial importance 
attached to the subject. An exhaustive lecture revising the history 
of the discovery and its vicissitudes, was recently delivered before 
the Society of Arts, London, by C. W. Heaton, F.C.S. As it fre- 
quently happens, for important revelations, these luminous properties 
in earthy minerals were first observed by an humble individual, a 
shoemaker of Bologna, named Vincenio Casdorolo, who picked up a 
heavy brightening stone and being at that time feverish on the subject 
of alchnmistry tuul somewhat enthusiastic on the current idea of 
transmitting vile metals into gold, he treated the stone in his furnace. 
Instead of getting gold, he obtained a mass of fused matter shining in 
the dark. This became famous under the name or Bologna phos- 
phorus. The stone was the well known fluorspar, which, when acted 
on by carbon, yielded barium sulphide, a compound of < 
phosphorescent property. In lfl«3 Boylo published » 
on the phosphoresence of the diamond, and in 1875 1 
another phosphorescent product by the action of I 
nitrate. Beocaria added some new facta to this subject in 1744 and iu 
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1761 Canton made the discovery nf the phosphorus aud pyrophos- 
phorus bearing his name. It is made by calcining oyster sheila with 
sulphur, and consists essentially or calcium sulphide, which is the 
remarkable of phosphorescent substances. In 1775 Wilson 
s valuable discoveries on the same topic. He extended 
the lists of phosphorics and showed that lights of various colors could 
bo obtained from them, and made very interesting observations on 
Ibe effect* of heat and cold on the substance. But the greatest 
scientist on this particular point was Mr. Edmond Becqucrel, who for 
more than thirty years has enriched science by his discoveries. To 
him is due the Instrument culled Phosphorscope, by which the phos- 
phorescent power in bodies can be detected. He proved that this 
power is very common In natural as well as artificial substances, in- 
organic and organic, and particularly fluorescent compounds, etc. He 
analyzed the light emitted from each by the spectrum, and deter- 
mined its duration with accuracy. The durations range from the 
.ItHXIth part of a second to hours and even days. Of all phosphor- 
bodies the sulphides of calcium, barium and strontium nre the 
l remarkable in regard to the duration or their light. Becquerel 
had studied the modes or preparing these compounds, and revealed 
many strange, even startling Tacts in regard to them. They can be 
prepared by the action or carbon on the sulphates or sulphur on 
the oxides and carbonates of alkaline sulphides, and even on the 
untimony sulphide, on all the oxides and carbonates. The phosphori 
prepared by these various processes differ widely in regard to the 
color and duration of the light which they emit. Shades, for example, 
from orange and red and indigo blue, can be obtained from calcium. 
Becqucrel holds that fluorescence aud phosphorescence are one and 
the same phenomena; the apparent difference being due solely to the 
different period during which the absorbed light is emitted. M. Bat- 
mum. an excellent chemist, having enjoyed the friendship or Messrs. 
Bcquorel, rather and son, and possibly aided by them, made for many 
years a special study of phosphorescent substances, and succeeded in 
producing a constant and very powerful luminous substance ; specially 
after It had been submitted to the exposure or magnesium light. It 

s, mixed 

to the ordinary way on any 
The process having passed by transfer from M. Balmain 
to Messrs. Ihle and Home. Practical applications have been made 
satisfactorily of It. 

Vegetable Colors. 

Before the discovery of the aniline black, nutgall and campeachy 
were the only products giving blacks of some solidity. The hema- 
toxylin* subjected to oxidizing action, takes a violet tint in combina- 
tion with the hetnattine found in the dye, such are the names given to 
the double effects producing the color. Campeachy or logwood acts 
on cotton same blue shade, similar to the blue in vat. Acetate of 
copper in the bath completes the blue-black. For simple black, 
pymlignlte of Iron is sufficient. The printing black, the bichromate 
of potash, fixes the campeachy. 

The campeachy greys are obtained by reducing the coloring dose 
and in passing in a bath of bichromate of potash and sal soda. 

The Rmaline is the coloring principle of the Ccsaiplnas, Brazil 
woods call-d Sapan, Lima, St. Martha. These extracts are only used 
for calico printing, — rod, pink, etc. 

The Bretalint gives, by being combined with iron and alumina 
mordants, some shades similar to those obtained from madder. 
Violets, with the salts of iron ; reds, wiUi the salts of 
browns by mixing them together. 



For woolen goods the baneood and tantal, of the Pterocarpua 
tribe, give the sautaline extract which is used for the ground of 
tissues Intended for subsequent indigo dyes. Turkey red Is some- 



orange red, which can be shaded deeper if necessary. 

Cochineal is still in use for wool and silk by associating cream of 
tartar, ulum, etc. It is also yet applied for steam reds and pinks on 
calico. Quercitron and Jlarint extracts, by sulphuric acid, also are 
doing well on mixed tissues of wool and cotton, in using alum and 
cream of tartar as mordants. Wool is dyed yellow by the yellow 
wood of atonu tinctorium : the ftutrt of rhtu cotiniu and the gaudt, 
rtttda luteota give, olive by alum as a mordant. 

Pertian Mttdi are used for greens and yellows. The yellow is ob- 
tained from a fresh decoction with sulphate of alumina; the green, 
with ferrocyanate of pewter. Cachmt furnishes cheap browns; it U 
applied by vaporization with the oxidizing agents and in passing 
through bichromate of potash or sal soda, developing the affinity of 
the cattchint for oxygen. In fact the vegetable matters,— as tannin, 
nutgalls, sumac, extract of walnut, divi-divi and cachous, are in great 
use at present. By astringents the aniline colors are applied on cot- 
ton, and the astringents used in the blacks for silk, especially I 
it has become a fashion of overloading fibres with foreign i 



such as oxides of Iron and tannates, < 
silk to the extent of 400'1 . 

Tartar black*. — Blacks from tartar mordants are yet the 
satisfactory. They arc obtained by two baths ; one for the mordant 
and one Tor the dye. The process is as follow: for 200 pounds of 
light or heavy cloth; tartar, 15 kilos.; copperas, 5 kilos.; sulphate 
of copper, 3; dry extract of campeachy, 5; snma redon, 5 ; extract 
of yellow-wood SO0. Boil 1 hour for the light cloth; 1 hour for the 
heavy. Cool out over night and rinse next day. After a good drain- 
ing, re-enter for 1 hour In a bath made or 5> campeachy at 4U" and 
raise to boiling. 

The Ingredients must not be put in bath indifferently. The tar- 
tar must be finely ground or previously dissolved, also the copperas 
and the sulphate or copper separately. The bath must never be pre- 
pared in advance, othorwiso deposits or lacs may take place and cause 
irregularities in the dye. Another good rule is to put a handful of 
slacked lime, chalk or carbonate of soda in the bath to secure a 
good diffusion and a proper scum.— Teinturier Pratique. 

New Coloring Matters. 

An acid brown has made Its appearance In the market. As its 
name implies.it is an acid coloring, having the great advantage of 
being able to be dyed on wool in an acid bath, and therefore capable 
of being used in connection with other colors which require an acid 
for dyeing wool. With carmine or Indigo, oranges, yellows, and 
other colors it may thus be associated, producing a great variety or 
shades. It is used exactly in the same way as acid magenta. There 
in some probability that this color may be largely adopted for wool 

Black, by X. CoUin— According to . 
de la Teinture this new coloring 
attention from- all wool dyers. It Is Insoluble in 
water, but like indigo it is capable or being reduced to a soluble 
enmpxMod and thus applied to the fibre, being afterwards fixed by 
oxidation in the air. It has the great advantage over indigo of a con- 
siderable ceonomy (about 35 per cent.) while being it is asserted 
quite as fast. The dyeing is performed in a covered or closed vat. 
which U prepared in the following manner : 
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For 100 lbs. Wool.— Put in a wooden or metallic Tat, heated by a 
il, about MM gallons of slightly acidulated watt- r, which I* 
heated to the boil from the beginning of the operation. In the mean- 
time grind 5 lb*, of the coloring matter very finely, with In Ibn. to 
20 lb:., of zinc dust, and make into a paste with nomc water. When 
the water is boiling in the vat this mixture I* added, and the whole 
boiled for half an hour. Next sulphuric acid in the proportion nf one 
part m id to fifteen jwul* of zinc dust is mixed with cold water and 
added to the vat j after a quarter of an hour the bath becomes yellow, 
but it must be of a greenish aud not of a bluish tint, because in the 
latter case it would show that the reaction is not complete. When 
the reduction is at an end, which is indicated by the greenish yellow 
color of the bath, the wool Is entered and it is left to boil, entirely 
out of contact with the air, from three to four hours, according to the 
depth of shade required; after four hours a blue black ought to be 
obtained. When small patterns, taken out, washed, and exposed to 
the air (which develop* the color) show that the required depth of 
i been attained, the wool is lifted out of the vat, 
I to the action of air, which oxydizes the reduced 
matter, and thus fixes it on tin- fibre in an insoluble state. It is af- 
terwards rinsed, the wash-water being collected and left to settle, 
when the dye which has not been fixed on the fibre and which sepa- 
rates by washing, can be collected, dried and used again. In cose the 
color obtained should be of a violet hue, thru it is necessary to 
brighten it in fresh acidulated bath. As the dye vat is perfectly 
neutral, or very slightly acid, the fibres can without injury undergo a 
prolonged boiling. The vat can be used again by adding a fresh 
quantity or color, xinc dust and acid in proportion to the amount of 
coloring matter used up in the first dyeing. 

The grinding of the color is of very great importance, otherwise 
it will not be reduced by the hydrogen, which reacts very rapidly. By 
doubling or tripling the quantity of zinc dust and acid the 
can be considerably shortened — Textile Manufacturer. 



the discovery of those mineral color* which we derive 
r, the old time mineral substitutive colors have been 
more or less left out of sight. We deem it hut justice to a system 
of permanent colors, which has done good and faithful iluty in it* 
dav, to recall its merits to memory. In Dr. Bancroft's learned anil 
admirable disquisition on the philosophy of permanent colore, he 
says: 

" Each of the metals and semi-metals is capable, when dissolved, 
of becoming a basis or mordant for fixing and modifying some at 
least of the different adjective animal or vegetable adoring matters, 
with more or less advantage by dyeing. But besides this property, 
which will he made a subject of future consideration, several metals 
and semi-metals afford colored solutions or oxiili -. which are cap: > 
hie of being united and fixed directly in the tibi- of linen, cotton, 
silk or wool, and of thereby producing various |>< i nuuieiit substen 
live colors. It is indeed true, that hitherto but few metallic prepa- 
rations, excepting those of iron and copper, hase Is-en Used in thi- 
way or for this purpose; I mean that of giving suMaiitfaa colors. 

IRON. 

"This, by whatever mums dissolved, possesses so much affinity 
to linen and cotton, that when applied to them, its oxide or calx 



and fixes itself permanently in their fibres, and thereby 
prisluces colors, differing considerably from each other according to 
the different states in which the oxide may have been applied, par- 
ticularly in respect of the portion of oxygen combined with it. But 
as the oxide of iron, in all suites and however obtained, is disposed 
to attract the oxygen of the atmosphere, its different colors, by (his 
addition, sixin lose their |s-culiiir shades or variations, and acquire 
the rusty color commonly trailed iron mould. This addition, more- 
over, soon rentiers the oxide in some degree corrosive, and joined 
perhaps to the rigidity which it occasions by a sort of coneretiou ill 
the fibres of wool, silk, cotton and linen, it disposes them to become 
bridle or less durable. There are few, if any, who have not observed 
instances of this effect from spots of what is called iron mould on 
linens, etc., which produce holes long before any occur in other 
places. But where iron is used in dyeing, merely as the basis of 
animal or vegetable coloring matters, these last, by combining with 
its [.articles, lessen their disposition to attract oxygen, anil by kec|t- 
ing them farther asunder so far prevent their concretion as in a con- 
siderable degree to obviate the rottenness in question ; though there 
is but too much reason to fear that even in this way stuffs dyed with 
a ferruginous basis or mordant are less durable from that circum- 
stance; and it probably is from the use of this metal that the rotten- 
ness so generally complained of as accompanying the black dye 
principally results. 

" But in this place I am ouly to notice the use of iron as afford- 
ing sulwtantive colors; and for these its use is confined to linens 
ami cottons, to which its oxide is very frequently applied, topically, 
in calico printing, to produce partial buff, or rusty yellow, stains or 
figures, ami, in general dyeing, to produce imitations of the nankin 
brown, as well as a considerable variety of buff colors ; for all which 
pur|***es the solutions of iron by vegetable acitls are preferred, as 
being least corrosive and therefore least hurtful to the fibres of linen 
ami cotton. 

"Among the vegetable ncids, that of vinegar ur alegar was tor 
a long time almost exclusively employed to dissolve iron, and make 
that preparation which has bceti commonly denominated iron liquor 
■ acetite of iron >. But within a few years another acid has been 
very frequently substituted for the former, viz: the pyroUgMOM, 
tlUtilled from wood. M. Ohaptal justly considers this as being truly 
an acetic acid, in combination with a portion of einpvrcumatic oil, 
which, instead of diminishing, increases its utility for most of the 
purposes of dyeing, and especially for that of dissolving iron ; anil 
when so dissolved its oxide may be obtained at different degrees of 
oxidation, hut its union with the fibres of linen anil cotton, and I lie 
colon thence resulting are most permanent when the oxidation is 
greatest M. Chaptal has however discovered that the various buff 
and the imitations of nankin colors, may be greatly improved by 
combining the oxide of iron with alumine, or the earth of alum ; 
and for this purpose he first impregnates the cotton with the oxide 
of iron, by working it sufficiently and equally in a solution of that 
metal by the pyroligneous or other vegetable acids, or, in di-f'miH 
of those, in a solution of the sulphate of iron, marking 3° on the 
areometre of Beau me, anil, after wringing it properly, plunge* the 
cotton immediately into a solution of potash marking 2°, with which 
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a saturated solution of alum hiu been just mixed, but so a* not to 
prcciptatc the aluminc. By this last mixture the vulur of the oxide 
of iron is considerably raised, and it ulso acquires an agreeable, 
smooth, even and soft appearance like velvet, which eould never be 
produced with the oxide of iron unmixed ; it has, moreover, the ad- 
vantage of preserving the fibres of cotton from injury by the solu- 
tion of iron. After being thus immersed five or six houtu the cotton 
is. to be properly wrung, washed and dried ; and by the last part of 
this operation it will generally become deeper from an accession of 
of oxygen. M. Chaptal distinguishes the varieties of color dyed in 
this way, by the names of nankin, chamois, noisette, et rouille. 
( Ann. de ('him. torn. 26, p. 270). 

"The application of potash conjointly with an oxide of iron, 
but without alum, for dyeing the colors before mentioned, has l>een 
practiced, particularly at Manchester, for almost half a century, 
lint for this purpose a solution of iron by aquafortis was commonly 
employed, though injudiciously, as it certainly contributed more 
than any either to hurt the fibres of the linen or cotton dyed there* 
with. All these colors, though in other respects very durable, are 
liuhlc to be -.potted and made black by being accidentally wetted 
with a little tea, or with the juices, or infusions of a great nutubcr 
of vegetable and some animal matters, whieh are capable, its will be 
hereafter noticed, of producing an ink with iron. 

"For topical application by the pencil or block, Huussman 
recommends Stahl'a alkaline tincture of iron, made by dissolving 
that metal in aquafortis, and adding to it carbonate of potash in 
excess sufficient to decompose and re-dissolve the nitrous oxide of 
iron, aud afterwards thickening the solution with gum, etc., as | 
usual. Commonly, however, n solution of iron by some of the vege- 
table acids, called inm liquor, is employed for this purpose, adding 
to it a portion of sulphate of iron to iucrease its strength when very 
full aud deep stains are required. 

"Iron dissolved by muriatic acid assumes a greenish color, und 
the solution being applied to linen or cotton, the oxide adheres per- 
manently, and by an accession of oxygen affords a fine yellow statu. 
A single washing will, however, so far affect the proportions on 
which this color de[>elids, us to reduce it to the common iron-mould 
color. 

COI'PER. 

"Only two oxides or coni|Hiuiids of this metal with oxygen are 
known to exist ; one of these, naturally formed, is. distinguished by 
the name of ruby copper ore. Its color is a dark or brownish red, 
though the artificial imitations of it have, I belfore, never risen 
much above an orange color. This native oxide is »up|-oscd to con- 
tain about eleven per cent of oxygen ; but neithe r it nor any artifi- 
cial imitation of it has yet, as I believe, been employed fbr a substan- 
tive color in dyeing or calico printing. I, however, very recently 
und uticx|**ctedly produced, anil fixe-d |«-riuunciitly npou calico, a 
brownish red oxide of copper, very nearly resembling the nhy cop- 
|s>r ore in color. It has withstood re| sated washings with soap 
and six weeks' exposure to the weather without alteration, und may, 
I think, prove useful by simple topical application in culico print- 
ing; hut in this instance it was the ns<ull of a complicated mixture 
made for another purpose, ami I have not yet had time to simplify 



the process sufficiently. When I shall have done so, I intend to 
make it public. In up|saninec it resembles another very perma- 
nent color, which 1 discovered twenty years ago. I mean the red 
prussiate of copper, to be mentioned hereafter. 

"The other oxide of copper is supposed to contain about twenty 
per cent, of oxygen ; but it has never, I believe, lieen employed for 
dyeing or calico printing. 

"The green odor exhibited by meiet of the preparations of cop- 
per, commonly results from the absorption or addition of carbonic 
ucid, for which the oxide* of copper have a marked affinity ; it muv 
be produced also by the admixture of muriatic anil some other 
acids. There is, however, I believe, none of the acid green solutions 
of copper or its oxides, which after being applied simply to cotton 
or linen will bear to be washed with soup, though their colors gene- 
rally withstand the impressions of sun und air for a considerable 
tinie. But if liquid ammonia be saturated with cupper and thick- 
ened with gum, it may, by simple topical application, he Axed upon 
linen or cotton, where, by an evajioraiion of a |»irt ul leust of the 
volatile alkali, and an absorption probably of both oxygen and car- 
bonic acid, its blue color will he changed to u green, resembling 
that of verdigris, or rather that of" the malachite, which will very 
sufficiently resist the impressions of sun and uir, aud beur a consid- 
erable number of washings with soap without being much weakened 
thereby. It may, therefore, be usefully employed in this way, esjie- 
cially upon fine muslins, by reason of the great delicacy of its 
color und the facility of its application. I have several times 
thought that au effect somewhat better bad resulted, when, instead 
of dissolving the copper by ammonia, 1 combined the hitter with a 
nitrate of that metal. Verdigris dissolved by ammonia also pro- 
duces good effects used in this manner. A similar bountiful, though 
pule green, may be substantively dyed upon woolen cloth, by the 
sulphate of copper with a sufficient portiou of carlionate of lime to 
neutralize the acid. This color will not indeed hear the action of 
soap, but it does not ap|iear to sutler any considerable change or 
diminution by the impressions of sun aud air for a long time. 

The oxides and solutions of copjier are all susceptible of eom- 
binutioti with iii' -t of the adjective coloring matters, ami may Is- use- 
fully employed as mordant* or bases with some of them, which will 
be duly noticed hereafter. 

Hi:d Coloring Mattek. — M. U, Fisher has found, that by 
the oxidation of orthu-ninido-plieiiols, oxidized by fcrricyunidc of 
potassium, a red coloring matter is obtained that can be purified by 
sublimation. It forms garnct-rcd needles which sublime without 
melting at 241 \ It is scarcely soluble in water, and with difficulty 
' 1 1 I ins a green efiluoreseence and |xisw*se.s 
tecble basic pi r dissolves in acids with a blue or deep 

color, 

I » i 1 State A<,ki<ti.ti iiai. S<m iktv has 

r'.ivored u» « its i circular with reference to the International inhi- 
bition of she, p ;i:ol .•. . roiluels t.. be held iii the Mail! (Vnt« n- 
nial Buihliiig, Fairmount I'ark, in September next. As we would 
desire to see the dyeing interest represented in a special department. 
We will speak of the subject in full in our May issue. 
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Dr. M. FRANK, Manager. 



PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 

Tt..- Turn.* r.»M«l*T U pal.llihM .m the l.Vr. «t e»rh lu.nth u (he uttke, TIT S*ti«.>ni 
Street, llithktelnhiL 

Tlie tamlCBUni »UI he >eiil l.jr mull u. «n f «l.li™ wllliiu the t'ultnl SMlo, oh 
txiiliu-jit ..f llio >eaflv MjliM-rl|ill>>li of Kuril Ihn.l »*« <it>tan*M) rti wliiiii-el, i^ligr fw, 
IWi.ml Hriuia.nl IreUml. I- .1,111,,.*, , HrTL.h . HtibrriUrn In f.,™,,n ,x,„i,ln™ .ill 
ha*e the uklKiunml i»ml**r »l,l«.l t» their witlM-n(4i«n ItFNirr •« mar t* nurle, Kj mull 
I.T anvil I'uil llnVe .inter or rherk. |.»r»Me -mlr 1<. iifilir •>< I >r >l. F>|>|, Munacrr. 

Tr.lTII.K 1'<II/1«1HT. TI7 «aa«>m Slreel. I>.ll»1.-I|i|il». 

A* aJI <Mir NrMit" and wtllrllon are rumk.he.1 by m with wrlttrn uulhorttr, we re- 
quest fur friend* hot t.i faror th<M« having i»> < redenlial* from iu. 




KI'KtlAI. NOTICE T" OI K IMTKOXS. 

Office ok the Textile Coi/wiwr, 
Philadelphia. March :ilst. JHHO. 

We have of late received many complaints from parties who 
stated that, although they hail {mid their sultscription to our autho- 
rized agent, they foiled to receive their |m|>ers. It becomes our un- 
pleasant duty, therefore to state the following facte : 

Putting entire confidence iu the integrity of Mr. Max Oschcr, 
we appointed him our general agent for the Eastern States ahout a 
year ago, and shortly after commissioned him our general agent to 
represent us in Kuropc, with power to receive payment for subscrip- 
tions and advertisements. On his return to this country we a|>- 
pointed him our general agent for the Eastern States, still reining 
confidence in his honesty. Rut we find that we have been comple- 
tely deceived by our said agent, and herehy give notice to our pat- 
rons that the said Max Oscber is no longer in our employ for any 
pur|K«e whatsoever. 

Those persons known to us who have paid this man (Oscher) 
will have their paper* duly sent them ; and those who do not re- 
ceive their papers will please communicate with this office at once. 

Dk. M. Frank, Manager. 

The (.beat AJJTUjl 1TY of the art of dyeing ought certainly be a 
source of pride to those who follow it, and the proofs of that an- 
tiquity arc numerous and indubitable. Thus, we find in the Scri|>- 
tures (37 chapter of (Jenesis), that Jacob "loved Joseph mure than 
nil his children, because he was the son of his old age ; and he 
made him a mat of eolor*." Need we go back further than that '! 

That dyeing was always an admired aud well-studied art we 
find innumerable proofcs iu aucient history ; and that it m*Ter W 
its hold upon the. minds of the people is fully cxi iiiplifiedfa Hod- 
em history, down to our own day. 

The greatest minds this world has ever seen have yielded to 
the taste for colors, and again, the most savage peopla 4Uh*ll ages 
have been possessed of this taste. Nature it-elf reveli Inland 
the rainbow, in its prismatic glory, spans the world with colors that 
give inspiration to our dyera. 

What a lesson does the Indian in his savage state tench us in 
this uuc great decorative art. Without the slightest of our oduca- 
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tioneryaids he goes at once to Nature, aud by a special, inexplicable 
instinct, procure* rich and permanent dye* from the juice* of her 
plants wherewith to decorate his person. For, vanity and love of 
admiration are as inherent in him of the plains, as in his more 
civilized brother of the cities. Ami this is an attribute of man's 
nature, be he polished or rough, which will never die out, nay, it 
will grow with the extension of science while the world lasts. 

Analytical chemistry is doing much in the way of discovery, 
but the work was being done for ages by the liarbarian in his own 
rude, yet not iiieriective way. His was practice rather than theory, 
for, although he sometimes produced rich colors, he never studied 
out the reason of his success. It was enough iu his mind to have 
discovered and produced by his own means— the why and where- 
fore he did not trouble himself about. 

But, although from time immemorial, this vegetable dye pro- 
eess has been going on, it is due to chemistry, to say that it might 
have continued to this day confined to a few colors, were it not for 
the untiring efforts of the great science to which we owe the ever- 
increasing beauties of colors and their never euding tints aud 
shades. It is the interest of the dyer to work with the chemist, in 
order to bring forth in its full glory the capability of his art. 

It is a matter for consideration by our dyers and manufac- 
turers of dyes, why-it would not be advisable to start a national ex- 
hibition of dyed textiles. Surely it must bo evident to every one 
concerned that this would be a most judicious mode of drawing the 
attention of the public in general to an art so beautiful, and even 
if they hail to join in with another exhibition aud become a depart- 
ment of it, how much better would it be than continuing the 
present holc-and-coruer system. Let us have open competition, 
and let the best win. Such competition is mo*t desirable in an open 
exposition, and with the public as judges. We have annual fine-art 
exhibitions in all our cities, aud why not have a yearly national 
exposition of the dyer's art ? 

What we mean by introducing the word "national," is a 
gathering of the works of the textile dyers of each and every part 
of the United States into one exhibition, to be held each year in 
certaiu designated cities. 

We would certainly favor an exjiosition of the dyer's art exclu- 
sively, in preference to coalition with any other display, liceause 
the publie attention would not then he diverted from the one ob- 
ject, namely— dyeing. Whereas, if there were also an exhibition 
of, snv textile manufacturers, the eye of observation would give 
(» rbap.4in undue share of attention, to the obvious neglect of that 
which should have its fair portion of credit. There, is nil ample 
amount of dyeing work done throughout the country to make up an 
exposition which would he not alone creditable to manufacturer* 
and dyers, Mt V profitable in the public attention it would be sure 
to draw, and the taste it could not fail to create. 

The continuation of Dr. H. Eudemann's article on the « De- 
scription of Dycstutts and Determination of their Conimc, <i„l 
Value," not having reached us in time for this issue, we are ooim- 
palled to postpone it- 
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DYEING DEPARTMENT. 



THE MONTH'S PRACTICAL RECIPES. 



Tlx following practical reripea, like all that will appear In thli department. •» 
.»-.) warranlel Io^nw out •albfao.orily, |m»» lil«l lit* proportions 
1*1, and Hid maulpnlallon workmanlike. 

DIRECTIONS. S<fTKS AND COMMENTS. 

.wajrWe have frequently teen asked, why we give the names of the 

nmker* nf the aniline and dye stflffd we use when publishing the wipes ac- 
companying our in?*ta. The reason It: We can apeak with authority for 



those we actually teat ; win 
manufactured l>y other firm 
cording to our recipe, may nt 



re, anilines and dyeatuffa of the same color, 
may he equally good, hut whi-n treated ac- 



e similar results. In giving the names of 
certain manufacturer*, therefore we would not be thought partial to them. 

hia own mode of producing deaircd effect* with his own dye stuffs. 



Recipe No. 62. 



on uxw; wool. 



100 Iha. clean Wool. 
Boil 21 lbs. Bichromate of Potash, 
1 lb. Tartar, 

1 " Oxalic Acid. 

Enter Wool and boll for 1 hour ; wash well and enter fresh bath of 
70 lbs. Hypernic, 
10 " Logwood, ground, 

2 " Extract Indigo, 

3 or*. Violet 2 B. 

Boil for I boor, wash and done. 

Recipe No. 63. 

LIGHT MAROON ON LOOBK WOOL. 
(Will stand 

100 lbs. clean Wool. 
Boil 2( lbs. Bichromate 
1 lb. Tartar, 
1 " Oxalic Acid. 
Enter Wool and boll fori 
50 lb*. Hypernic, 
5 " Logwood, ground, 
2oxa.Violet2B. 
Boil for 1 boa 



; wash well and enter freah bath of 



Recipe No. 64. 

BRONZE ON LO06B WOOL, 
(WillaUDdMllaf.) 

100 Iba. clean Wool. 
Boil 8 lba. Bichromate of Potash, 
10 " Glaubcrealts. 
■ Wool ; boil for 1 hour; 

3 lbs. Extract Fustic, 
20 " Logwood, ground, 
30 " TTypernlc, 

4 " Extract Indigo, 
rl 




therefore docm it advisable to make a few remarks on the sub- 
ject. In my experience of dyeing raw Cotton, I have found the 
better and simpler plan ia to dye the cotton right out of the bale, 
as it dyes easier and more level and also cards better by this 
treatment. The proper way is to tease the cotton well out In 
snow-flakes while putting It In the kettle. By boiling out the cotton 
first in hot water only,— as is the custom amongst a great many dyers, 
—it causes it to go Into lumps. In which conglomerated condition 
makes It an utter impossibility to produce a level dye afterwards, 
besides taking up twice as much time and producing an indifferent 



No. 65. 

STRAW ON RAW rtirrWN FROM TIIK HALF. 



well, 



100 lbs. Cotton well 
Boil lOoxs. Flavlne; add: 

21 gills Muriatic Acid. 
Put in Cotton, boll fori hour. 



Recipe No. 66. 

METIILYL RI.rF.ON RAW COTTON I FAST < OLORi 

100 lbs. Cotton. 

Put down for 2 boors in 10 lbs. Sumac. 
2d bath Oxy Muriate of Antimony, 2° T. for 1 to J hour, 
well and enter. 

M b<Uh 2^' ™n. 1, ( Andreykovlcx A Dunk, Philadelphia. 
Enter Cotton at 120" F., raise temperature to boil, and boll for 



i No. 67. 

GOLD ON RAW COTTON FltOW THE RALK. <KTANI>* Flt.l.INOI 

100 lbs. Cotton well leased. 
Boil well 7 ox*. Flavlne, J 
1 lb. Hypernic, 

3 Pints Oxy Muriate of Antimony. 
Cool down, enter in cotton, boil for U hour, wash well and done 

No. 68. 



50 lbs. Yarn. 
Dissolve 5 lbs. Alum. 
Enter cotton at 120° F., 



for 15 



I bath 1 ox. Heliotrope, { ^ Breton ^'Philadelphia. 




X7*On account of the numerous requests from our readers for re- 
cipes for Raw Cotton dyed principally with dyewoods, or colors that 
will stand strong soaping or fulling, we have concluded to pub- 
lish three dyed samples every month for some time to 



Enter cotton at 80° F., give 7 
F., give 5 turns and finish 

Recipe No. 69. 

TAN ON COTTON. IF AST count). 
SOIbsvTar: 
Boil 5 lb" < iik'. hu, 
Hp- Madder, 
tSiWmbs. Blueatone. 
Enter yarn at the boll, turn for 1 hour. 
2d bath 10 o». Bichromate of Potash, 
give 5 



to 120» 



120° F., 
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TEXTILE COLOBIST. 



PRICES CURRENT. 



PHILADELPHIA. APRIL, 



..V lb. $ 



Acetic Acid 

Albumen, Blood... 

Albumen, I Kg 

Alum, ground 

Alum, lump. 

Annatto, prime..., 

Annattolne 

Aniline (HI, English 

Aniline Oil, French 

Aniline Halt, cry-slal*. 

Aniline Halt, cake 

Archil Liquid, best 

Argola, crmle OjK>rtn_ 

Argols, crude Sicily 

Argols, refined St. Am. Brown. 

Argols, refilled llray 

Arnold, refined Light 

Aipja Ammonia ,. 

A<|ua Ammonia, F. F. F. F 

Aurine ... 

Barbary Unit 

Unrwood 

Bi-Chrnmate Potash 
Bleaching Povrdcr... 

Bomx, refined 

Brazil WMd 

141 m* \ it riol . — .............. ........ ...... ••.•....•>... 

Brimstone, roll " 

Camwood, pure „ " 

Cum wo.nl, No. 1 " 

Cnrlxmate of Ammonia " 

Caustic Soda, »W per cent , " 

< "auhtic Soda, 70 |H>r cent ami over " 

China Clay p» Ion 

1 1 *\<*icl. .. . . . .....>.••••.....,.>••«•>•....*...,,,„, i>itiiMil|t Bkw 

Cochineal, " 
Cochineal 
Cochineal, 
Coppcnis... 

Cream Tartar. crystals... 

< 'renin Tartar, |Hiwdered 

Crimson Spirit* " 

Cudbear, pure.. ... - " 

Cudbear, No, 1. 
Cudlienr, No. I, 

Cutch " 

Divl Divi _Vton 

Dipping Add. V tb. 

Kxlf-.n t Ku-itlc •• 

Kx tract I ly penile. _ " 

Kxtrnct Indigo " 

Kxtruct Logwood, hulk " 

Kxtruel Quercitron " 

Flavine «■ 

Ku~ii<\ Cuba _ " 

Fustic, Maracailni 

Fustic, Savlnlla 

Gammer, hales 

(ilauherMilt 

(ireen Kbony.. 

^"^y |*Wrll ■ . . i • < • .(■*■ i • > , ■ I..,.. ......... ............ * 

Irish Mum •• 

Iron X Unite " 

Indigo, Auxiliary " 

Indigo, Bengal " 

I ndlgo, Caraccaa, fine " 

Indigo, (iautemala, fine... " 

Indigo, Madras, flne._ « 

Indigo, Manilla ., 
Luc Dye, fine 
Lnc Dye. good 
Lima Wood... .. 

Logwood, Camncachy " 

Logwood, Honduras _ « 

Logwood, Liiguna... 

Logwood, St. Domingo, 
Madder, Dutch... 

Madder, Ki 

Maple Bark 
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Marble Dust... 
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Mvrabolans 

Muriatic Acid.. 

Muriate Tin " 

Muriate Tin, strong.... 

Muriate Tin, oxy_ 

Muriate Tin, crystal*.. 

N icwood 

Nitrate Iron, pure... 

Nitrate Lead.. " 

Nitric Acid " 

Nutgalls, Aleppo _ ~ Ib. 

Orchllle. 
Oxalic Acid 
Pearl Ashes-.. 

Persian Berries. " 

Picric Act. 

Potashes u 

Prusniate Potash, yellow. 

Prusslate Potash. "red 

Quercitron 
Redwood 

lt«il Handera 

Stannate of Soda. 

Starch, Com , 

Standi, 

Standi, Wheat 
SafHowcr 

Satllowci extrai't 

Sal Ammoniac 

Kal Soda 

Sapanwood, ground. 

Soluble Blue 

Sugar Lend, brown.. 
Sugar 1/cad. white... 
Sumac, Sicily, 
Sumac, Va., 
So.|a Aali 

Sulphuric Acid 

Tartaric Acid 

Terra Ja|>oiilca. 

Turmeric 

I'ltramarlne .... 

Verdigris 

Woad 
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OPPORTUNITIES. 
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K. J- BIRK. Al TIIOH OKTIIK l>YKRK IIANO I«MIK, 1. 
r.^i|.> in on) Hi.ik'i • 



IIOU OKTIIK l>YKRK IIANh IUMIK, U i>rr-|.«r.Mn. ruml.h rtlUM. 
uf tlit-iiin, ami will Ititt U«u«»r» in tii^ihlD. 10 miiy i-wlor ar AmAc 
■I hi. li». Aallla* r..l.>n. (Of *lv..rt«.-a.«»l, law * 

■ Ilr.«.klja, S V. 



1 7i 



A,Ur~«.»llxt ) 

Db. Stevknuos Macadam, In a pajicr read before the Scottiah 
Society of Arts, on Coal-tar Color* and their application to textile 
fabrics, stated that the annual value of theae colors now manufac- 
tured exceeded three iiiIIUuiib sterling (fifteen millions dollars). 

Resist fob Akilixb Black.— It is stated that Dr. Hellmcger 
obtains a very good white by printing a reserve composed of 4 8 kilo*, 
white arsenic dissolved hot in 4 litres cauetk soda (l'3Ei« sp. gr.) and 
4 litres water; and, when cold, mixed with cold water till it shows 
1 '7047 sp. gr. Of this clear solution 3-2 litres are diluted with 9 litres 
water, and thickened with 5 kiloa. dextrine. 

Tiik long winded nomenclature of chemistry is a nuisance 
that ought to he abated, (if |H»»iblc), but as yrt there seems to be 
no sliorvoul mil of I In- difficulty it is to be hoped thut lb.- invi 11- 
tivc genius of some philanthrordat will yet save the alphabet from 
this terrible Uix upon its endurance; not to say anything of the 
patience invo^yeil in the oral effort to pronounce those clougutcd 
monstrositaea. Iteform is demanded and must come, or lunatic 
nsyhima be greatly increased. Let any man. with as much time as 
he like*, undertake to worry through this: I tinmiilwuoimpl/ialetu 
Hydrochloride; l\ira<jttlloltrujhjeiMir Arid, or AuuttljihorylbeMole- 
plilororyluein ; SaphthyiiimrthytiuniilwiiJiaiylinttiihtm. Ah, there, we 
I are nut of breath ; and surely our readers are uut of patience. 
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{I'uBlinuaJ fr»ra pagv 82.) 

3d balh 1 Gill Yellow Spirits, give 5 turns, wash and finish. 

Yellow Spirit. 

Put 2 ozs. Feathered Tin to every 1 lb. Muriatic Add direct into 
the carboy, let diMolve over night, and U is ready for use in the 
morning. 



Recipe No. 70. 

(UBUMkMi tXttl o(J (XJTTTON. 

!W lb*. Yam. 

I'ut in 9 lb*. Sumac for I hour, wring and enter. 
2d balh of Oxy-Muriatc of Antimony 2" T., give 7 turns, wash, 
cuter dye bath of 

i „,. o_J.__. m_. 1 E. Sehlbaeh & Co., 

4 ozs. Gendarme Blue, j N y BoMoR Md ' p),n,wl,lphla. 

At 80" F., give 6 turns, raise temperature to 120" F. and finish. 



Recipe No. 71. 

LKIUT tUfti <IN 0»TP»N FLANNEL 

60 lbs. Cotton Flannel. 

Dissolve 3 lbs. Alum, 

3 ou. Tartaric Acid, 

i flr.t— ri.._ a ri j Action Gcsellscbaft. Berlin. 

' °*- W!U< r BIuo 6 11 i Henry A. Gould, Bo«tou, N. Y., Philada. 

Enter Flannel at 90" F., turn rapidly, raise temperature to 130° 

P., and turn to shade. 

Note.— It is advisable to add first '. ox. of Water Hlue, and add bal- 
ance after the cotton in even. 



Recipe No. 72. 

LIMIT MABOQN ON I IOIMON HROWN MUtBV CAKPET YAttH. 

ltx> lbs. Yarn well scoured. 

Dissolve 2 lbs. Bichromate of Potash. 

Enter boiling hot and turn for | hour, wash out, and enter at 
120° F. 

2nd bath of 40 lbs. Hypernic, give 7 turns and raise to boiling, 
then add 1 pint Oxy-Murlale of Antimony, give 5 turns, wash and 
finish. 



Recipe No. 73. 

BRIiWN OS COMMOX MtOWN MIXKIir ARI'ET YARN. 

100 lbs. Yarn well scoured. 
Dissolve 8 lbs. Cutch, 

12 oas. Bluestone, 
Enter boiling hot and turn for | hour, wash out and enter 2nd 
bath of 

30 lbs. Logwood, ground, 
at 120° F., give 7 turns while raising temperature to boil, and boil 
for 1 hour, then odd 1 quart Oxy-Muriatc of Antimony, give 5 turn.*, 
wash and finish. 



ft 



Recipe No. 74. 

II THAI" X HLtKON ALL WOOL rl-ANNKI. 

25 Ihe. Flannel. 
Boil 1 lb. Glaubcrsalt, 
4 ozs, Oxalic Acid, 

3 ozs. Puteaux Blue, B. B., (Alexander Barril, N Y.) 
Bring to boil, cool down to 150° F., enter flannel, give six turns, 
raise temperature to boiling heat, and boil i hour, take out, cool, 



add to the same bath 2 ozs. oxalic acid, enter flannel and turn Tor 
fifteen minutes, wash and enter fresh bath of 

5 pint Acetic Acid, 
turn for about 10 minutes, wash and finish. 
Note.— For darker shades pass first through a bath of 

4 ozs. Bichromate of Potash, 

2 lbs. ClaubersaU. 
11" This bine is claimed to be fast to air, sun, and soap. We 
will make several test* ere long, and report more fully. 

Puteaux Blue on Flannel. 

This product is a substitute for indigo on wool. It I* extensively 
used in Europe. The follnwlng is the direction received from Mr. 
Alexander Barril, Agent, New York. ' 

KAKXBR (II' CMtW TUB HUM IIHIKS H>» DVKINU WOOL IN KIR K 
Olt IN SKEINS. 

A. The dyeing must be dono in wooden tanks, or of stone, not 
calcareous (the use of copper to In- avoided under all circumstances), 
the steam pipe used in the tank must be either of lead or stone, not 
calcareous. 

B. 1st. Put in the tank holding the water where the dyeing Is to 
be effected— Oxalic Acid— 3 -i of the weight of the wool— then boil 
for fifteen minutes. 2d. Slop the boiliug and add —Common Ammo- 
nia— 4 & it of the weight of the wool. Coloring 10? for the first 
bath. 3d. Then immerse the fabric, and boil for three-quarters of an 
hour. The bath should then he of a light violet color and dye very 
lightly. 4th. Add Oxalic Acid :t «* 4 . ! The liquid will then imme- 
diately turn blue, and dye in an hour and a half. The dyeing cau be 
hurried by adding from 1 vt 2 > Oxalic or Acetic Acid. 

C. The dyeing liquid in the tanks may be used indefinitely, 
provided the ingredient* and coloring matter exhausted by the pre- 
ceding dyeing be renewed as follows: 

Ammonia . . 4 0 5%. 

Color .... X — According to shade required. 

The liquid returns to a light violet color, then put in the stuff to 
be dyed and boil three-quarters of an hour : Add Oxalic Acid, 3 & 
4*, and continue as above. The same will hold good for the fol- 
lowing : 

D. After the dyeing put the fabric In water, and leave it for 
fifteen minutes in a bath & S0 a C, containing: 

Acetate, Sulphate, or Chloride of Zinc . . . 4%. 

Acetic Acid, Sulphuric or Chlorydric Acid. . . i%. 

Then wash as usual. This operation will prevent any after 
change In shade. When the wool must be fulled after dyeing, 
change the preceding operation by putting it for ten or twenty 
minutes to boil, in a bath of 

Nut-Gal Is. (pulverized) SO 4%. 

Acetic Acid It* 2ft. 

Thssc baths ore always good for use, provided that after each 
steeping of the wool, the half of the ingredients are added to it. 

OOttrrat i etu. — The dyeing process should always commence 
with a violet bath, and finish with a blue one. Should the bath pre- 
cipitate iu consequence of an excess of acid, it can be restored by 
adding ammonia. The fabric will not take a fast color unless the 
bath be limpid and blue, that is to say, lightly acid. The quantity 
or ammotila should always bo proportionate to the weight of oxalic 
acid previously put In the bath. For 100 Oxalic Acid, put at least 
125 Ammonia at 22" C. The Salts of Copper tarnish the blue \ the 
use of copper vessels should be avoided in all the operations. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH 



oiMIrm will >* tUf tartM. 

Mtoi: Andreykovhts A Dunk, Dealers in Anilines, Dye- 
stuns, and Chemicals, will remove about the 1st of May, from 10b 
North Front Street, to their eorumodioiiH buildings 5« and 60 
North Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrhsrs. E. Oakeh * Co., New York, will remove aliout the 
lxt of May from 34 Dcy .Street, to their new warehouse, 41 DeySt 

We have received from Henry A. Gould, Boston, Max*., a 
new product of the Aetien < reset Ischafl, Berlin, called Naearat S, 
it i* intended for claret on wool, ond requires only sulphuric acid 
liir inurdanl. We will Itring wimple won in our practical «li |«irt- 
tatat, 

A Textile Directory.— Tki iinportanee and magnitude 
• lady increasing, of the Philadelphia textile industries. constantly 
manifest themselves by new fact*. After the formation of a Tex- 
tile Manufacturer's Association, and of technical publication*, the 
Textile Colorist, and the Textile Manufacturer, there comes 
a Textile Directory. Hon. Lorin Blodgcl is now preparing a com- 
plete list of all the textile manufacturers in Philadelphia and vici- 
nity, with tabulated data thereon. It will be published in a quarto 
volume of B2 pages, coutaining all particulars regarding locality, 
power, machinery, and specialties of each establishment. Mr. 
Lorin Blodgct being the author of several works of the same 
character, such as his reliable statistical book, The IwluMrin of 
lltiladetpkia, published in 1877, this new compilation of the textile 
manufacturers, will no doubt be a useful and commendable volume. 
The dyeing establishments are to be tabulated in it The Printing 
House of Collins & Co., 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia, will shortly 
publish this book. Price, $5.00. 

Fixixci Colors on Tissue.— According to the Tejiiie de l,, Mh 
the finishing |>art of dyed cloth is now modified by a perforated 
cylinder turning in hot water ami agitated by a steam jet. The 
steam jet o|ieratcs inside of the cylinder while the tissue rolls on it. 
The double action of this pressure inside, and of the pressure by the 
water outside, penetrates so as to give a better fixity to the dye on 
the good*. 

New Drying System for Cotton Yarns. — The new contri- 
vance of M. E. Dollander for ailing and drying yarns, has been 
recommended by the Mulhouse Industrial Society for the following 
merits: The ordinary drum is suppressed and rep laced by hollow 
metallic boxes, heated by steam and forming a continuous surface 
of radiation. The yams run around it without contact The dry- 
ing is done by radiation and ventilation. The drying boxes being 
encaged into a closed wooden frame, a ventilating apparatus drives 
the moisture while combining the evaporation with the heat radia- 
tion. It is only after a certain degree of dryness that the yarns are 
allowed to be in contact with the heated surface of the metallic 
boxes. The advantage of this system is that the threads are not 
flattened nor rendered brittle by the sort of rapid cooking heretofore 



resulting from a direct contact of the wet size with the hot drum. 
Several establishment* having adopted this new system, have testi- 
fied to its su|»eriority in quality and economy of the products. Mr. 
Hollander obtained the award medal oflered in competition for such 
improvement* in the siring and liuishing of cotton and wool yarns. 

Atomizjxu Size*.— M. G. Knape, of Saxony, having observed 
that goods are frequently inferior from the irregularity of the sizing 
distribution on the surface of the tissue, has contrived an apparatus 
by which this distribution is made uniform ami even on the cloth. 
This system consists in using compressed air as a distributing ageuL 
Several pipes discharge compressed air on a stream of siring liquid, 
while the cloth is passing slowly through the sizing box. It atoni- 
iziw it w« well that it |«enetrates the tissue readily and regularly. 

A Non-poisonous Mordant. — 1 k. wine yeast is evaporated 
with 4 gr. tartrate of soda; 15 gr. glue and 10 gr. tannic acid are 
added to the thick boiling maas. It is used by dissolving it in a de- 
coction of soap root and dye in water, for woolen goods ; without 
soap root for silk dyeing. 

Silh'Ioits Coloring Matter. — From minute studies recently 
made by M. G. Etigel in France, the silicious elements of the earth 
would be animal and not mineral compounds, as heretofore admitted. 
Moreover, these silicate constituents have coloring and mordanting 
properties for dyeing vegetable ami animal fihrea, on account of 
their great atomic affinity for molecules or fibroin cells, as if natur- 
ally In-longing to them. M. Engel has recognized in the sand 
called silica various species of tubular infusoria crystallized. ' White 
sand is formed of animal fragments of the annulary tribe ; some had 
yet fifteen rings attached together as a partial carapace or shell. 
The capillarity of these molecules is such that it takes any color 
either from nature or from artificial application. Besides the curi- 
ous fact that the world is of a pure pre-existing animal composition, 
these observations tend to prove that dyeing is not essentially pro- 
duced by a chemical combination with the fibrous material, but by 
a simple capillary attraction of cells for active atoms. This micro- 
scopic study is leading to the plausible theory that nature is a com- 
pound of animal bodies inserted in each other. 

Ermine. — This new dye is extracted from poplar wood. 
Stems of common heath are heated with a hot solution of alum and 
the wood of different varieties of poplar. 

Luminous Dress Goons, — The Balmain luminous paint is 
now in practical and powerful hands in London. It will no doubt 
culminate in a final success. Various experiments made on walls, 
hi life buoys, mi carriage tops, on signs, and on dress suits for divers 
in the sea, have Iron successful aud so satisfactory that the industry 
of luminous paint seems to be a virtual fact Now, since this lumi- 
nous paint is applied on tiwue as well as on hard surface with a 
paint brush, we see no reason why the regular calico printing could 
not ndapt it ns well as any other coloring matter. We suggest to 
our enterprising printers to study the idea and to patent it as 
promptly t»s possible. Let everybody be a permanent external 
luminary. 
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PhosphoKKw knt ColOBJNcj Mattkr.— A recent patent in 
France for a luminous powder gives the following constituents 
of the article. 100 part* of calcium carbonate and phosphate ob- 
tained by the calcination of shells, are mixed with 100 part* of 
quicklime. To this mixture 25 parte of calcined salt*, 50 per cent 
of sulphur and 7 per cent, of sulphides of calcium, barium, stron- 
tium, magnesium, ami uranium are added. After due exposure 
to sunlight, this compound will phosphoresce. An incineration of 
sea algte added to it increases the effect. One of the patentee:' \» 
M. Talleyrand Perigord de Sagan, Paris. 



OUR TABLE. 



Wt: have received part* 1, 2 and 3 of the drr F<irh- 

tmaren-und Chrmiknlirn-kuniir, a practical hand-honk of chemical 
science applied to dyeing, in which is embraced a full and complete 
compend of tests of all useful dyes, dytwluffi* and chemicals used in 
the industries and trades. Vol. 1, which Ls comprised in H part*, 
treats of inorganic dyestuffs and chemical-'. Vol. 2 contains or- 
ganic dyestufis and chemicals. The author of this useful and mod 
welcome aid to the art of dyeing is Dr. Fcrd. Springmuhl, the well- 
known editor of the MuMer Zritung. It is published by Oustav 
Weigel, Leipxic, (Jermany, and can lie procured from all German 
book-sellers in this country, or at this office. 



QUERIES AND REPLIES. 



MK IbU brad »o laTlte til our friend. I,. m»k. Uielr in.|«irim on .«crjr .ul.j.. i 

I with •Ijellux. «c„ •ml M *n.Um>»r la ir,|re litem mirh Information In »rt.wer w 

tun) HI !■ «■"»» ">t W. tin In. lie other. Ki irix, n the iU.1 of tli«ir oiperlenee In .... I. 
renlle*. All will b* wetetMiie, 

QVBB1M 

60. — Is there any rule by which the Beaume and Twaddel hy- 
drometer scales can he figured into each other? S. S. 

61. — What is a good scarlet for cotton yarn'? N. 

62. — I have heard there were method* formerly in use for 
leaving white spots on a hlue colored ground which were very sim- 
ple. Could you give me any information on the subject ? 

63— What w lacterine ? K. T. 

64. — C'an you inform me of a good tent for hardness of water? 

A Kiev*. 

65. — 1 would thank you for information regarding the consti- 
tuent* and characteristics of picric acid ? 

ANSWERS. 

60. — There is no rule that we know of. You mu.-t work out 
the assimilation for yourself; but be sure that your hydrometer 
scale, whether Beaume or Twaddel, be an entirely reliable oW. 
There arc very many hod ones offered for sale. 

61. — A good scarlet for cotton yarn may be prepared thus: 
20 lbs. sumac, boiled to form a bath ; 100 11m. bleached yarn put in 
it for a few hours ; 10 lbs. tumeric added, and boiled for two hours. 
The yarn is taken out and passed through a bath of chloride of tin 



of 3° IJ. for three-quarters of an hour; then taken out, wrung well, 
rinsed, and finished with 13 on*, saffranin and 1} lbs. tumeric. 

62.— There were several modes by which this effect was pro- 
duced. One was the immersion of the cloth in an alkaline solution 
of indigo, anil was employed in dyeing those goods, the grounds of 
which were intended for blue or green. The parts which were 
meant to remain white, or which have already received some other 
colors, lieing covered with a reserve or paste, to protect them from 
the effect of the dye. This process ib as old as it is simple. Another 
was employed in dyeing those goods intended to exhibit a design or 
pattern in one or more shades of blue upon a white ground, which 
was called "China blue" or "English blue," the process having ori- 
ginated with the calico printers of that country. 

fW. — It is curd of milk prepared in the dry state for calico 
printing. Cheese which does not contain much fat, when digestiil 
with ammonia, produce* a solution capable of replacing lactarine. 

64. — Try the soap text. It is a tincture of the l>est curd soap, 
made by dissolving one part of it in 75 |«rts of warm distilled water, 
and then adding an equal volume of rectified alcohol. Thin is not 
the only one that may Ik- used, but it is convenient and keep well 
if then- lie no acid in the alcohol. You must experiment as to the 
quantity of lime to In- used, as the quality of the soap varies. 

65 — Picric acid Ls of recent introduction in the tinctorial art 
for silks and woolens. It has no affinity for cotton. It is produced 
by various methods, through the agency of nitric acid ujsm some 
organic matter. The cheapest source is in the oil from coal tar, 
called carbolic acid. It yields by treatment a yellow crystalline |k>w- 
der of a very bitter taste. It is quite combustible and its mixture 
with potash and other bases burns like gun powder. It dissolves in 
warm water with a fine yellow color. It dyes wool and silk of a 
bright canary color, without any mordant, it being a dye and a 
mordant in itielf. It is largely used in Lyons for silk dyeing, for 
which it is more valuable than tor wool. It is a |X>wcrful and rich 
coloring matter, imparting a tinge to more than a hundred titues its 
weight of fibre. It is too strong to work in combination with other 
colors; it annihilate* them. It Ls also called enrbozaiic arid and 
nitro-pirrie aeid. This last is the most suitable name. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 



lnthli!<l»p«Tt'»SBloftbeTKJ[TH.IiCoixiiii»TW«)iri)j«eU juiMt.li all letter* f«rlnin- 
Inc to ibo builowi Of <lr«ln», blenching, nc. Hut wo wi.h u, l~ distinct!? undenrt...! llui 
we will not MM our«lr« n*|»l>Kll*< tot my opinion. -< forth bj wrttOT. 

Boston, April 15th, 1880. 

r«Mr Editor of the Taiilr C«/«nV. 

Dear .Sr.— In the Tkxtile CoLORIftT for February, we notice 
Mr. F. .1. Bird offers $50 for the information where he can get an 
arid brown same strength and shade as Bismarck brown. We 
have recently received the following letter from the Clayton Aniline 
Co., (for whom we are the Agent in thin country,) that we think 
will prove to bo adapted to Mr. Bird's use. The following is the 
communication: 

"Add Breton.— This is a now dye giving same shade as Bis- 
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marck brown, but uulike the latter, it can be used in IB acid bath. 
It differs from ordinary brown in the same wuy a* acid magenta 
differs from ordinary magenta, and it may he employed with advan- 
tage* simultaneously and in the same bath with other dyes, which 
require the use of acid. It is only suitable for wool, ami resists the 
action of soap well." 

We send^ou by mail a sample of the brown for exhibition. 

Yours truly, 

Bun D. DunuL 



Coloring Matter Found in Certain California Plants. 

Professor Stillmau has done ft practical service to the textile 
art in bringing forward very interesting facts relating to the pro- 
duction of coloring matter, and of gums from the Amrin Grrggii, 
and the l^anna Mrsiniun. In his paper, read before the California 
Academy of Science*, he declared that California was ahiindaujjy 
able to compete with the British Kant Indies in supplying gum 
shellac, which he states exudes abundantly from the above named 
plants, whieh likewise give forth lac-dye. This latter is to he found 
abundantly, i according to the statement of a gentleman present on 

the oecasi Mr. Hedding) in various sections. To quote the 

gentleman: "These lac-yiuldiug plants are as plentiful as 
sage-brush from Southern Utah to New Mexico, and from 
the Colorado I>c*ert to Western Texas; being most abundant 
around stations on the Mojave and Colorado I>eserts, exuding 
a* the result of an insect sting." Now, to look at the profit to be 
derived from such a native product, let us say that Calcutta ex- 
ports five millions of dollars worth of shellac yearly, at 25 to JM 
cents per pouud, and nearly as much more of lac-dye at from 30 to 
40 cents per pound, and then let us look at the fact that some three 
or four years ago this country imported of shellac alone upwards of 
seven hundred thousand pounds. Is it not cause for gratulation 
then, that we can save future importations, and not unlikelv,ex|sirt 
the article? 

The collection of these lac-yielding plants is so easy that every 
family can employ their children at it- The treatment is equally 
simple. Boiled in hot water, the gum of the twigs rise* to the sur- 
face, and is skimmed off, strained, and dried on flags or any smooth, 
hard-surfaced material, and then it is taken up and hand pressed 
and finally laid out in flakes fit for its relative use*; as varnish, 
sealing wax, etc. What is left in the kettle after this skimming off 
of the gum, as just described, is allowed to settle down to the Imt- 
toni ami is lac-dyc. It is a very valuable discovery this, and 
should Is- followed out and thoroughly utilized. 

It has been distinctly proved that the liquor, of n reddish- 
brown, which flows from the hranches of the Lnrrvu Mcxicuiia, 
commonly known as the creosote plant, and is caused by the punc- 
ture of an insect, yields a red coloring matter similar to cochineal, 
and i*«scssing all its attributes. So strong and disagreeable is the 
odor of this plant, that it has obtained the name of dink irred, and 
it impregnates the air to such a degree as to be smelt at a great 
distance off. However, the actual intrinsic value of the plant is 
such as to far out-weigh any such objectionable feature. 



On the Boiling of Cotton. 

Cotton, in its grey state, is Impregnated with resinouB substances • 

[ which prevent It being thoroughly wetted. These substances, in con- 
junction with impurities which cotton always takes in the operation 
of spinniug, such as oily and greasy matters, render the threads unlit 
for dyeing, and especially for bleaching; therefore it is uecessary 
that cotton should be boiled with alkalies (lyes), in order to eliminate 
all these foreign substance*. Formerly cotton was boiled by means 
of pearl ashes, which always contain carbonate of soda or potash; 
but now carbonate of soda itself is always used, either as soda ash or 
as soda crystals. Caustic soda can also be employed, but the propor- 
tions in which it should be used are rather difficult to estimate, and 
the risk of tendering the fibre would always be present. A lye show- 
ing 1° B. and boiling for ten hours Is sufficient to cleanae the cotton. 

Linen requires fifteen to eighteen hours' treatmcut at Ibc boil, 
while it necessitates thirty to thirty-sixty hours in the cold. The 

' resinous matters that are present arc removed by forming with the 
alkali a kind of soluble soup. After boiling, it is necessary to wash. 
Before speaking of bleaching, it will be well to pass under review the 
products used for boiling. 

Atka.— The ashes are composed of all fixed mineral or inorganic 

j substances which the plants have derived from the soil, their nature 
varying, of course, according to the ground where the plants are de- 
veloped. Sea plants, for instance, leave behind ashes containing soda 
derived from the common salt (chloride of sodium) dissolved in sea 
water. By treating ashes with water, a so-called lye is produced, 
which is nothing but a solution containing carbonate or soda or pot- 
ash. As the latter dissolve fatly and resinous matters, we have the 
reason for Its being used for the boiling or cleansing. 

Carbonate of Soda (Soda ash) is a compound of carbonic acid with 
sodium oxide. The ordinary process for obtaining carbonate of soda 
Is to calcine a mixture of 2,000 lbs. of sulphate of soda, 2,000 lbs, of 
carbonate of lime (chalkl and 1 ,000 lbs. of coal. The reaction which 
takes place Is the following : Sulphuric acid, contained in the sul- 
phate of soda, combines with the lime to form sulphate of lime, while 
the carbonic acid of the carbonate of lime combines with sodium 
oxide to form carbonate of soda. The carbon contained in coal re. 
duces the sulphate of calcium to sulphide, by combining with its oxy- 
gen to form carbonic acid and carbon monoxide. It may be asked 
why coal Is used at all. since carbonate of lime and sulphate of soda 
would, by themselves, give carbonate of soda and sulphate of lime. 
The reason Is, that by treating the product with water, a doub'c de- 
composition takes place iu the reverse way, and sulphate of soda and 
carbonate of lime would be regenerated. Therefore it is necessary 
to get rid of the sulphate of lime; this is done by the carbon, which 
reduces It to a sulphide or sulphuret of calcium. This process Is due 
to Li- Blanc. lie discovered it in the following way ; Before the 
French revolution carbonate of soda was used, which was found ready 
formed in the Natron of Egypt, or was obtained by lexiviating the 
aabMnf Salicortiiti annua, a plant cultivated in the neighborhood of 
Xwboimc. from which it took the name of Narbonno salt. It con- 
tained nearly fifteen per cent, of carbonate of soda. The Spanish sal- 
fodn was also utilized, giving a product containing about thirty per 
cent. At the time of the wars with England and the Continental 
blockade, it was impossible for France to obtain soda from abroad. 
The French Government then offered one million francs (£40,000) to 
the Inventor of a process to produce soda artificially with products to 
be found iu France. Le Blanc discovered this new way of mamtfac- 

I turing soda, hut he did not profit by his discovery and he died in the 
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Substitute Tor Cochineal, Perfectly Fast 

Price $2.50 per Pound for either Shade, 

Two Practical Recipes by which the annexed Samples were Dyed : 

For Ihf quantity of JyeMuff, iuv Stmftlr*. 



100 11m. Material. 

Boil 10 11m. (tlauhemalu, 

4 " Sulphuric Acid, 
('•ool down to 160° F., enter the dissolved dyertufT, stir well, 
and then enter good*, turn rapidly while ratting temperature to 
boiling, boil about 10 minute*, waidi well and done. 



100 Inn. Material. 
Boil 10 lbs. (ilaubersalt, 
8 " Muriatic Acid. 
Cool down to 160° F., enter the dissolved dyestuff. stir well, 
and then enter goods, turn rapidly while raining temperature to 
boiling, boil about 10 minute*, wash well and done. 




WM. PICKHARDT & KUTTROFF, 

08 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 

43 KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

39 N. FRONT STREET, PHIL A., PA. 
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JAMES LEE <fc CO., 

72 Pine St., New York, 



IMPORTERS OF 



Boston Dyewood and 

106 and 



Co. 



108 MILK STREET. 

MA9t-r.tcTVuiui or 



CHEMICALS m DYE STUFFS, 

-AliKNTS H«- 

CHABLES TENNANT & CO. JAMES STEANS-i SON. 



«(. *•»»., Ofa. 

AXIIJME COU>ft«, 
AM7.ARINK on, 
n.THAM AltlSEH, 

anii.im: black. 
i-n.Mf.Kr . cfLoiw, 

KXA1.H' A< ll>. 



HI.KACHIXU 
!»Ol>A AMI, 
SAL SOLA, 

CAUSTIC «)r>A. T»iwri- 
KNULL-d ALl'M. *Tnr«.j 
tluUreljr free fnioa Iron. 



A. POIRRIER, 



DYEWOODS, 

SOLID AND LIQUID EXTRACTS 

Logwood, Bark, Fustic, &c, and Hematein, 



IMHOBTBM A J* I* HeULeUU* 1)1 



INDIGO. COCHINEAL, MADDER and all DYE STUFFS, 

LIU' FkTiM. U A. FdrrUri AaUlM Dtm. 



£.i.bH.h«l 1875. 



Turkey Red Dyeing Company, 



MAM r ArTUREB Or" 



Street, 

Provldonco, R, I. 



Aniline Dyes, Archil, Cudbear, 

C ACHOTJ DE LAVAL, 



lo the 



The..: dji-% received the Grand Diploma of Honor at the Vient 
tiun-the hinh«t award given. » U ]>erinr to the Gold Medal. Al» 

. and Special Comnundattaa at 1 h<- Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition. 
Prix" the only firrt pri« >t lh L . Pari. Universal Exhibition 
of 1878. 

for ITi.t UrU, Supln, Direction, for UM, at, *Mi™, 

IVjWTUS IiVKWOOI) A.n CHEMICAL CO. Mnan. W. ft, THOMPSON A CO. 

I Coniwr .Kre»l, Maarhi 

MR. ROBKRT llorsTON, 
SM'orhnun 

MB. W. HARVKV, 

XI Oiford St., KliH.nnln.ter, Eni(l»n<t. 

MB. I AMKN J. IMIDIM, 

1 ImtMtt m., Hu<MenMd, Eaalanit. 



R WAKE, 

40 Murray ikrwt, lkalou. 
NH, HHAW A 00. 

l*f.. IKA. IM Fifth Av«mi», faii-ai". 
I.ASi;I.EV A 00. Kail FruclKO. 
MrARTHUR A SON, 

Montreal, r»a»i!». 

"Si 



No. 5 Cngto 

HENRY A8HWORTH, Troa*. 

The only Turkey Rod dyad io thia country that hua I 
tosl of time Uuiirantec given that our Red, Pink, Purple, Drab, l,avrn. 
dan Rlaek, Blue. Salmon aud Orange, rianda the Bleaching Proeew equal 
to th« foreign color*. 

Our prlcea are aa low a a My domextie dyed Turkey Rod] Colors 
in Iho market. 

We dye more fast color* than all the other Turkey RiJ dyer, in thia 
country put toother. Send f 
Turkey Red ! 




*A.vr. -rtn kEii.1 or 



Dye Wood Extractors 

FRINKFORD, PHI l a PA- 



F0* QUALITY J 

IT* tu* urtuM yiMir Fat 
kfurliun mm tttt ~ 



It, Kl-ACUKJt A 1 .., 

P*T II. H. I.RKIOI, 8opt, n,lb. 

Jakks Marti* A « o. I'_ 



N.J. 



THE MANCHESTER ANILINE MANUFACTURING CO.- limited. > 



Aniline Salt, Crystal Oak© 
Oil, Aniline Colors. 



EVANS. CANT At CO. 

cal wo; 




Patenteea of Aniline and 
H. I). DUPEB, 71) Kill., St., 
I »genl for the United State*. 



CHLOROZONE. 



Thin new patented liquor is tbv best and chca|>e*t bleaching agent in existence. It haw nil the bleaching power of Chloride of Lime, 
without any of lt» various Inconveniences. It Imparts strength, an well ax mire whiteness and softness to the vegetable fibre.— Cotton 
Jute Ramie. Hemp, etc. The influence of air or water never change* its color. Being a clear liquid, ready prepared In concentration. It 
require* no other labor but the dilution or a small quantity In a huge volume of water. The bath can be uxeil over several times The 

No salty or imtringent deposit* on the flbre. Quality in remilta aud simplicity in i ' 



product requires but a waithing after operating, 
ure the main ail vantage* of this excellent and It 

For sale put up in carboys by 

WITH THK NHXJIPX. 



Or at tie "TEXTILE COLORIST Office, 

717 Sansom Street, 



E. LE FRANC, 

Cliemist, 

112 South Seventeenth St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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greatest poverty. Soda ash ia always impure J this is the reason why 
some manufacturers have adopted caustic soda to produce their lye. 

Cautlic Soda.— This ia obtained by treating soda ash by means 
of caustic lime. Carbonate of lime is precipitated, while caustic soda 
remains in solution. The difficulty is to know how much lime is ne- 
cessary for a certain amount of soda. Experience has shown that fur 
a soda ash of 80° 45 parts of lime arc required for every 100 parts of 
soda used. Besides it is easy enough to ascertain when the Soda car- 
bonate is perfectly decomposed. For this purpose a small portion of 
the clear liquid is filtered, some clear lime water is added, and if 
there Is a white precipitate formed, It shows that more lime is re- 
quired ; if no precipitate is formed, then the operation is finished. 
However, a small eicess or lime will not be Injurious. The clear 
solution of caustic soda is evaporated to dryness — TtxtiU Manufac- 
turer. 

More on Simultaneous Printing with Multiple Colors. 

Our last edition contains an account of a new process for 
printing many colors in one operation. The idea is commented on in 
the tinctorial press, and the Ttxtilr </>• Ly>m considers it as an origi- 
nal notion worthy of being studied by practical professionals. We 
find in this publication some additional remarks on the application 
of the process. It says : " Another operation of this process is 
relative to the complete extraction of the greasy matters left in the 
tissue after printing. For this aljsorption, a compound of saw-dust 
of wood, or of any absorbing substance, saturated with naphtha, 
beuzine, und 10 per cent, ammonia, and 3 per cent, of picric acid, 
is applied with great pressure on the tissue previously placed be- 
tween blotting |»aper. The nitty or oily matters are subtracted 
by the absorbing pad." 

There must be some error regarding the mixture of benzine, 
ammonia, and picric acid; the coloring matter cannot be well 
protected by this intervention of picric acid. 

Printed Goods. 

The New York Dry GomU bulltiin has the following remarks 
in its market reports on printed goods : 

These goods may be considered as always marketable as long 
as the styles are attractive. Agents are holding prices firm, while 
jobbers are somewhat anxious regarding their stocks. Though 
holding to full prices generally, they are disposed to fall off slightly 
on less desirable goods. The stock of printing cloths at Providence 
is 50,000 pieces, and at Fall River about 100,000. I-ast week's pro- 
duct was 130,000 pieces tor only five days. The deliveries were 
112,000 pieces. Sales have been limited and prices unchanged. 

The demand for printed woolens, specially satinets, has been 
extremely active this -Spring, and although the market, is compara- 
tively quiet just now, the advance in price is firmly maintained ami 
the printing establishments are nearly all running to the full ex- 
tent of their productive capacity. 

Star latin E. — Cochineal aud lac-dye have been partially 
superceded in France by the new coloring compound called 
ofnrlatine, applied with muriatic acid and sulphate of soda as mor- 
dants. Used in connection with this vehicle, it gives a splendid 



scarlet on llannel ami other woolen fabrics. In following this pro- 
(h-hs for 100 kilos, of cloth : 31 lbs. scarlatine, 30 lbs. muriatic 
acid, 00 11m. sulphate of soda. The coloring matter being dissol- 
I ved in a tinctorial bath, the mordant is added. Experiments arc 
being made on cotton with that new scarlet, the advantage of 
which over the ordinary ingredients is a considerable economy 
according to the Teinturier Pratique. 

Pitty on fieKiiw.— Frequently weavers stain the cloth they 
weave with oil. In order to conceal it, they sometime* put chalk 
on the spots. This forms a calcareous putty, which con only be re- 
moved by a bath of muriatic acid, hut this acid solvent somewhat 
injures the tissues. The best remedy found so far, is the strict pro- 
hibition of chalk, or anything used to disguise the mischiefs, 
since oil can be removed more easily than the hard putty. Many 
other causes of defect in dyeing and finishing, (such as fruit stains, 
light discoloration, rusty marks, etc..) are the objects of close inves- 
tigation in European factories just now. 

The theory of M. Engel regarding the fibrous capilarily 
and dyeing properties of silicious matters from the seashore ( alleged 
to Ik* vegetable matters crystallized,} is severely rebutted by I>r. I>. 
L. Lembert, who says that portmty is the simple cause of the pecu- 
liarity noticed and exagerated by M. Engel. The controversy is 
goiug on in the chemical press of Europe. 




In our February issue we gave a translation from le Teinhtrrr 
I^ntiii/ue which spoke of* " Fast Blacks." We now derive from the 
same source the following remarks on Argol blacks: 

Argol blacks still yield the most satisfactory results. They arc 
dyed in two operations : the mordanting or pre|wrc, and the dyeing 
properly so-called. It is well to preserve invariable proportions for 
the first beck, whatever may be the ground of the goods, introduc- 
ing modifications only in the dye beck. 

For 100 lb*, of cloth, light or heavy: 

Argol, 15 lbs. 

Copperas, 5 " 

Bluestouc 3 " 

Dry extract of logwood, 5 " 

Sumac, ........ i " 

Dry extract of fustic, # " 

Boil light goods for thn e-ipiartere of an hour, and heavy goods 
for an hour ; lift and air completely cold, and leave them so over 
I night. The next morning give u good rinsing, and after they have 
bMB drained as well as possible, enter for three-ipiarters of all hour, 
according to the kind of the cloth, in a beck containing 5 lbs. dry 
extract of logwood per 100 lbs. of cluth. 

If the rinsing has been well managed, the beck will remain of 
a wood color, passing then to a rose, and finally becoming com- 
pletely deprived of color. As this effect is very rapid the goods 
should be entered at the heat of 104° F. and rapidly raised to a 
boil. 

In cases where the cloth is already grey from the materials 
used in its manufacture, the proportion of logwood may be reduced 
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by u pound but not mure, otherwise the Muck* will ho poor and 
meagre. 

The order in which the ware* are introduced into the heek is 
hy no mean* indifferent. The following order is the beat : First the 
argol, ground or previously dissolved; then the logwood, the rustic, 
und the sumac; and lastly copperas and the hlue-KUMie previously 
dissolved separately. 

It is a good precaution not to prepare the lieek till the moment 
when it i< wanted. Otherwise there may he formed deposits of lake 
which become unevenly attached to the eloth, anil occasion acci- 
dent* which are very troublesome to deal with. 

Notwithstanding the perfect rinsing after the first operation, 
and to prevent the dye beck from changing color, and in order that 
it may remain of a proper shade, anil be completely exhausted, the 
author adds to either a block of chalk or a handful of lime slaked 
and sifted, or of soda ash. Any of these additions gives an abund- 
ant, froth, and produces a slightly violet tint. The froth is merely 
due to the escape of carbonic acid, and is of no importance. 




Rtritl* and Htntrtu. — The application of wax to preserve certain 
parts of cloth from the entrance of the dye is the first instance we 
know of the use of resists. This contrivance was found employed 
by the Hindoos before printing was practised in Europe, and is 
probably very ancient. Wax la still employed amongst Oriental 
dyers as a resist In dip-blue dyeing, and in the production of some com- 
pound styles from indigo, catechu, and madder. It Is now very rarely 
employed in Europe, but various fatty compounds are still used 
alone in silk printing as resists ia cold dyeing. The nature of the 
resist proper to be used to protect the cloth must of course depend 
upon the nature of the color or mordant to be resisted, and the way 
in which they are brought into contact with the cloth. The simplest 
case of resist i* that where a mordant or color is applied as In calico 
printing. Here the quantity of mordant or color to Iht resisted ia 
known. Less simple cases are those in which the resist has to pre- 
serve the cloth white when dipped in cold dyeing solutions, as for 
example in indigo dyeing, where the quantity of color acting upon 
the resist is not exactly known, and the time during which it has to 
resiBt it is relatively considerable ; and lastly, difficult cases where 
the cloth has to be preserved from the action of hot dyeing solutions 
for a considerable length of time. 

In calico printing the agent chiefly used for resisting mordant* 
is lime juice, the active principle In which is citric acid. In all 
those cases where a simple acid resist will suffice then- is nothing so 
suitable or so safe as lime juice. When iron, alumina, and other 
metallic mordants fall upon a lime juice resist of sullk-ieut strength 
there is formation of a citrate of the metal with some excess of the 
acid, and the special value of citric acid is that most of its salts are 
not decomposed by a moderate heat or moisture, that they are solu- 
ble, and that metallic oxides combined with it lose almost entirely 
their mordanting and other distinguishing chemical properties, being 
overpowered, or as it is said, masked in a remnrkable manner by 
the properties of the acid. No other available acid acts so well as 
citric acid. Oxalic and tartaric acids form salts with oxides, such as 
iron, which arc soluble at first and would wash off the cloth, but In a 
short time insoluble subsalts form and fix upon the cloth, giving bad 
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whites In dyeing. The some defect Is found In the use of such acid 
•alts as bisulphate of potash, or with such mineral acids as phos- 
phoric acid and arsenic acid, so that practically lime juice (or citric 
acid) ia the only substance that con be used when good whites ore re- 
quired by resisting. 

Pipe clay is one of the best of the mechanical, inert, resisting 
agents. It acts simply by covering the fibre with a coating of clay, 
which, when dry, is nearly impormeablc to water and dyeing mate- 
rials. It cannot, however, as before mentioned, be advantageously 
used in roller printing for two reasons— first, it is never free from 
grit, which cuts the doctor ami scratches the roller; and secondly, it 
cannot bo well put on in sufficient quantity. It is therefore only 
used in block printing ; its preparation and application requires a 
good deal of care to secure good results. 

Almost the only practical cases of resists used in dyeing are 
those connected with the indigo styles, which have been previously 
referred to. It is evident that such a resist must be either at the 
commencement insoluble in the dyeing fluid or must become so upon 
dipping In it. Wax and resinous bodies alone fulfill the condition 
completely, but, as in indigo dyeing, there are many resists which 
contain matters soluble at the commencement, but they become in- 
soluble on contact with lime or from compounds of very slow solu- 
bility. None of these resists con be used for dyeing in worm liquids. 
For resisting hot dye liquids there is nothing but the purely me- 
chanical means of so covering, pinching, tyeing, or compressing the 
cloth between solid surfaces that the liquor cannot get to the cloth. 
This is, of course, very difficult, and not much applied, though many 
attempts have been made in that direction. 

Some of the patented processes referring to resists ore interest- 
ing, and may be briefly noted. I'ottram and Taylor have a patent, 
dated July, 1781, for producing effects by systematically tyeing up 
parts of silk handkerchiefs so as to preserve those parts from the 
dye. Quite recently I have seen large rugs for the African market 
dyed up with this kind of reserve. The effects were, of course, ir- 
regular, hut not unpleosinir, and when dyed a second time in another 
color, either with or without freshly tyeing up, very curious results 
were produced. Nathaniel Watt's patent, November 22nd, 1787. is 
for producing designs upon small pieces of cloth, such as waistcoats, 
by dveing. The cloth is tightly compressed between two metal 
plates, on one of which the pattern is cut out, and the other has 
small holes to admit the dyeing liquor. When thus secured they 
were plunged into the tioiling dye bath. Similar is Hailey's patent, 
November 28th, 1792, for producing patierns in dyeing by nipped 
reserves. Blocks were fixed in frames, the Handkerchief* to be dyed 
put between two frames, and fastened ; the blocks pressed the cloth 
tightly, so that the dye did not gain access, nod the parts remained 
white. The plan of resisting by means of waxy, fatty, or resinous 
bodies was the subject of a patent to Duffy, February 8ih, 1814. A 
curious attempt to compose a resist which would withstand the 
action of boiling liquids is recorded in the patent to Kichardsnn and 
H lot*. July 26lh, 1825 ; it was for application upon woolens, and was 
to be made from 5 stones of flour beaten up in 4 gallons of water, 
which, after standing two or three days, was mixed with the whites 
and yolks of forty eggs. After having performed ils function it was 
to be removed by soaping. A mechanical reserve in roller printing 
was patented hy Dalgliah, December 6th, IS30. It was intended for 
reserving In white a cross bar while printing a cover or paddiug, and 
was effected by having two belts or cross straps attached at fixed 
distances, upon which the color fell instead of the whole surfaces.— 

(Ch. O'XeitL 
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Metallic Color*. 

The fallowing notes refer to the printing of metals in leaf or in 
|s>>vder and production oi metallic lustres. In Overend's process, 
patented February 13th, 1*44, a composition of linseed oil ami gold 
six*- is printed anil the metallic powders sifted on. For obtaining a 
metallic lustre upon woolen goods, Schischkar's patent of Novem- 
ber lflth, 1*52, consists in preparing the goods with nitro-muriate of 
tin, afterwards impregnating them with sulphate of copper and 
steaming. For the same purpose Depoully's patent of duly 2d, 
1*53, is for exposing the good* dipped in metallic solution* ( prefer- 
titdy alcoholic or ammonaii-al solutions of metals > to vapors of 
phosphorous or phosphuretted hydrogen. With the same intention 
Schischkar's an<l Calvert's patent of January 5th, 1854, is for im- 
pregnating goods with salts of lead, copper or bismuth, and then 
submitting them to the action of sulphuretted hydrogen gas, or to 
steam containing sulphuretted hydrogen. Tolson's patent. Novem- 
ber 2<)th, 185. r >, is to obtain lustre by mordanting in sulphate of cop- 
per, and dyeing ; then treating again with sulphate of copper and 
excess of ammonia, washing und immersing in hyposulphite of soda. 
For tiling gold or silver leaf or powder upon fabrics, Kuding's pat- 
ent of Decern her 1 1th, 18.V>, claims the preparation of a fine dry 
powder of shellac obtained by pn>cipiUtion from alcohol ; this pow- 
der ia dusted over the cloth, the metal leaf or powder being applied 
by u heated printing surface. For metallic lustres, Schischkar's 
pnteut of Febmnry 1st, 1H5B, is for printing or padding with salts 
of copper or lead mixed with various deoxidizing agents, and then 
submitting the good* to the action of high-pressure steam. Taylor's 
patent for applying inetullic |K)wders or leaves, dated Ilccemlx-r 
24lh, 18'sS, consists in an arrangement of the printing machinery 
by which one roller applies the adhesive varnish and the metal ia 
applied immediately afterwards. The application of steel dust in 
granulated sparkling powder to textile fabric* in design was pat- 
ented by Thicbaut. In Fnrrolwrt's patent, February 25th, 18K0, it 
is stated that silk Iwilcd with chloride of zinc, washed, and then 



boiled with finely divided gold or silver powder, attracts the pow- 
ders and liecomcs coated with the metal. For a cement or mordant 
npoa which flock, metal in leaves, or powder, etc., may be debited, 
Thiclmut, July 16th, I860, prc*cril«e* 1 quart of sod copal, 1 pint of 
poppy oil, and 2 oz. of lard, dissolve by heat, cool, and add zinc 
white ami oil according to the nature of the fabric This size, after 
printing, U excised to the air until it is dry enough to be hot 
pressed. IXmham's putent, November 2d, 1880, refers to a method 
of applying leaf metal to velvet by heating embossing rollers, and 
sjieaks of a conqiouiid |s>wder used in the trade, and supposed to be 
a mixture of rosin ami dextrine. Verkrugen's patent for applying 
gold und silver powder* to pile fabrics, dated January 21>thJ861, 
is by means of sable (wiicils, and appears more artistic than me- 
chanical. In Dies* and Comloreau's patent . ! April 15th, 18432. 
which L« for applying gold und silver leaf to fabrics, it is directed Ut 
prepare a double stencil plate with a counterpart which will fit in- 
to the cut out parts. The gold or silver leaf Ls introduced betweeu 
the two cut plates, and placed upon the part of the fabric to bo 
printed ; the counterpart is then brought down upon the plates and 
forces out the leaf. For depositing silver from solutions upon silk, 



Cimcy's patent of August 18th, 1862, may be consulted. It in- 
cludes the treating of the silk, in the first place, with the juice of 
some acid fruit containing tannin, as currants fur example; then 
treating with nitrate of silver and Hoc.helle salt, and burnishing. 
Bennet's patent, April 18th, 1875, refers to bronze, 
gold patterns, und proposes to produce the results 
cally by printing the adhesive matter with copper or surface roller, 
and then passing the cloth through a box containing the required 
metallic powder, which is caused to adhere Is the size by means of 
running the cloth under a roller which works in the metallic 
powder. 

The styles in which effects are obtained by the direct applica- 
tion of metals are at present few, ami generally for ex|K>rtatiou to 
semi-civilized communities; but that is because the results are 
crude and midfeet, and have nothing of the delicacy and finish 
demanded for garments and furniture required by a more advanced 
taste. There can be no doubt that any process which could gild or 
silver fibres in an even and tolerably permanent manner would be- 
come of great value. There are process** by which gold and silver 
leaf can be applied to cover threads in a fairly satisfactory manner 
for some purposes; they are purely mechanical, and only applicable 
to threads. The methods by which metals can l>e chemically de- 
positi-d upon fibres leave nearly everything to be desired. Not in- 
cluded in the patents above, is a process of applying metallic tin by 
printing and burnishing by calendar, which has been applied to 
extent u|sin dyed goods. 



Application of Chemistry to Textile Art and Dyeing. 

(ConUeued from pagr SS.) 

The acid, as it cornea from the chambers, is concentrated in 
shallow leaden pans to a ap. gr. of 1*72, at which strength it is used 
for many purposes in commerce. If the concentration were now 
continued in leaden vessels, the acid would attack them too 
strongly; platinum or glass retorts are therefore used, and the 
operation goes on until the acid attains the specific gravity of l'8S 
1 66° B). This is the greatest density which can be reached, though 
aeid of 68° B. has been at times put upon the market, the extra 
strength being obtained by the fraudulent addition of sulphate of 
soda. Acid of 1'85 sp. gr. is represented by the formula H, SO., ; 
it generally contains lead, arsenic, nitric acid, or oxide. It may be 
tested for these impurities as follows. A small quantity of acid is 
diluted with water; if a white precipitate forms, lead is present. 
A crystal of ferrous sulphate (copperas) is dropped into a test tube 
containing some of the acid ; the formation of a brown ring indi- 
cates the present* of oxides of nitrogen. ( Acid UBed for dissolving 
indigo should be quite free from such). Some of the acid is con- 
siderably diluted with water, and a current of hydrogen sulphide 
(sulphuretted hydrogeu j passed through ; if arsenic is present a 
yellow precipitate will be formed. Sulphuric acid is a thick, heavy, 
oily liquid, boiling at 640° F. It has a great affinity for water, 
attracting moisture from the air, increasing in bulk, and losing in 
lgth; vessels containing it should therefore be tightly stop 
I. When it is mixed with water a large amount of heat is 
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In conducting this operation, which often become* 
sary in practice, the acid should always be poured into the water, 
never the water into the acid, as dangerous explosions might be the 
consequence. 

Sulphuric acid is one of the strongest acids known. It acts 
most of the other acids free from their combinations, and we have 
seen that the preparation of hydrochloric acid, and nitric acid, as 
well as many others are based upon this fact. It is a powerful sol- 
vent for many substances. Enormous quantities of sulphuric acid 
are used in the arts, and for a great variety of purpose*, and Liebig 
has declared that the state of civilization of a country may be 
measured by the amount of sulphuric acid it consumes. In the 
textile arts it is chiefly in the preparation of garancine from mad- 
der, for dissolving indigo for the acid bath* or "sours " used in 
bleaching, in the manufacture of shoddy, etc. If we wish to test a 
soluble substance, or a solution for the presence of sulphuric acid, 
we will acidulate it with a little hydrochloric acid, adding a few 
drops of barium chloride; if sulphuric acid is present, a white, 
heavy precipitate of barium sulphide is formed. 

Sulphuric acid is a diabasic acid. It is, therefore, capable of 
ning acid and neutral salts with a number of metals, a fact of 
> importance for the dyer to be acquainted with. With 
i and sodium, it forms the 
K H SO, 

fountain dhulptwl*. 



nil in lul^likto. 
<»ul|ifc*l* at puUuhA 

N.H 80, Na, S O,, 

Solium itiaultiliXo. Sodium Sulntute. 

Nordhntucix acid is obtained by the distillation of ferrous sul- 
phate (copperas). It forms a very heavy, brown, oily liquid, has a 
ap. gr. of 19, fumes strongly in the air, and consists of a pure mix- 
ture of sulphuric acid and sulphur trioxide. It was formerly used 
to a considerable extent, but has now been almost entirely auper- 
I by the sulphuric acid prepared in the manner described. 
HYrowi.PHURoi s .win, it, 8,0, 
sulphite (sulphite of soda) is boiled together 
ers of sulphur, a new salt, sodium hyposulphite is formed. 

t S H, 8, O, 

Sulphur. Sodium I, v f . m.lpulU 

This salt, often called " hypo," is much used in photography, 
and its use, conjointly with an acid, has been recently proposed for 
bleaching wool. Hyposulphurous acid is not known in the free 
state; upon the addition of acid to a hyposulphite, sulphurous acid 
is set free, while Bulphur separates at the same time. 

COMPOUNDS OF SULPHUR WITH HYIIROOF.}).— llYtUUKiKN SI i.PHIDK, II, S. 

Hydrogen sulphide (sulphuretted hydrogen) is prepared by 
the action of an acid on a metallic sulphide, iron sulphide being 
generally used for the purpose. 

F« S + H, 90. = Pi SO, + II, 8 



H, SO, 
Sodium uuls>hjle. 



The apparatus in which it is generated is similar to that for 
preparing hydrogen. Hydrogen sulphide is a colorless gas, pos- 
sessing a disgusting odor, burning with a pale blue light. Even 



when it is diluted, the breathing of it should be avoided, as it has a 
poisonous effect on the organism. It is soluble in water, but soon 
decomposed, especially under the influence of air and warmth. In 
nature it occurs free in certain mineral waters, to which it imparts 
a very disagreeable smell and teste. 

It forms characteristic compounds with many of the metals 
which are called sulphides ; some of these combine with it even in 
the metallic state, like silver, lead, and copper, which 
atmosphere containing sulphuretted hydrogen. 

(Tuk 



Extracts of Recipes from Foreign Sources. 

I'onctau, Saffranine and Scarlet on Cotton Satin. 
This color will not rub. 

1st. Put the bleached goods through stannate of soda, at 2° B. ; 
leave one hour. 

2d, Pass through sulphuric acid bath, at 4°, wash, and 
3d, Dye with scarlet. 

4th, Pass through bath of tartar emetic, whizz out, and 
5th, Dye in a fresh bath with saffranine. After dyeing pad iu 10 
per cent, alizarine oil solution, dry and steam. Or, after bleaching, 
prepare cloth with alizarine oil, mordant with acetate of alumina and 
dye as above. 

Black for Printing on Cotton Tarn. 

1st recipe: 

4 lbs. Logwood Extract, at 6" B., 

4 ozs. Dextrine, and 

4 ozs. Wheat Starch. 
Boil, stir until cold, and then add : 

14 lbs. Pyrollgnlte or Iron, 25° B. 
Mix well and it may bo printed at once. Dry, hang up for a day, 



2d recipe : 

4 lbs. Logwood Extract, 6° B., 

4 lb. Gum Tragacanth. 
Boil, stir till cold, and add : 

4 ozs. Bichromate of Potash, 

2 ozs. Blue Vitriol. 
Mix thoroughly, print, dry, hang up for a day and 

Blaelcfor Printing on Woolen a. 



3 lbs. Logwood Extract In 
6 lbs. Boiling water. 

Cool, and add to the clear liquor : 

4 lb. Pyrolignite of Iron, at 5" B., 
2 ozs. Nitrate of Iron., it 50° B. 

Thicken with 

The quantity of gum is modified according to 

Broton/or Printing on Woolen Kanu. 

1 lb. Pcachwood Extract (Brazil Wood), 
4 lb. Quercitron (bark) Extract, 

G lbs. Water. 

Dissolve at the boll, and thicken the clear liquor with 

2 ozs. Tragacanth. 



34 ozs. Acetate of Alumina, at 5° B. 
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To darken the brown some pyrolignite of iron is added. Print, 



• for Printing on Woolen Yarn. 

3 on. Bismarck (Aniline) Brown, 
More or less, according to shade required. 

3f gallons Boiling Water. 
When dissolved, cool and thicken with : 
8 oi-i. TTagncanth Water, 
8 ozs. Starch, and 

4 on. Glue. 

Print, hang up for six hours, steam at 90" C, and rinse. 

Patents Connected with the Tinctorial and Finishing Industry. 

Ctotlt Hulling Machine: A. Brown, Springfield, Vt, March 
IRth, 1880.— The apimratu-. is contrive.! for winding folded double 
width goods on a flat centre. The cloth passes to the winding cen- 
tre from between a curved table and friction roller, which art- 
carried by pivoted arms connected with springs or weights, so as to 
hold the roller with constant pressure against the roll in contact. 

Centrifugal Machine: S. 8. Hepworth, Yonkers, N. Y., March 
16th, 1880.— The basket is full open with no pieces on outside ; the 
motive power is actuated under the basket, which is loose on a spin- 
dle roUtUg vertically. The basket can be raised, and then a valve 
is o|>en by the action of a handled wheel and lever. 

Omntrifugal Machine: T. H. Muller, N. Y., Assistant to ft 8. 
Hepworth, Yonkers, and J. Colwell, N. Y. — This machine differs 
only from the above in the vertical spindles bearing the basket 
loose. This spindle is conic, and the collar plate connects with a 
handled wheel operating under the basket. 

Dye*ltiff or Coloring Matter: H. Caro, Manhcim, Baden, Ger- 
many, assignor to Badisehe Aniline and Soda Fabrik, tame places, 
April 6th, 1880. — A new coloring matter obtained from the reac- 
tion of the diazo compound of the sulpho acid of naphthalamine 
and betanaphthol, or by any other method which will produce like 



ug, and to dispense with the nets or 
wringing processes. It consists in a 



HEVIEW OK FOKKION PATENTS. 

The following synopsis of foreign jiatents on printing and dye- 
ing is abstracted from specifications most likely to convey sugges- 
tive and useful information : 

Improvement* in Apparattu naploycl in the Engraving, Milling 
or Chiming of Roller* : (i. Moulton, England— This invention re- 
lates principally to apparatus employed for metal printing rollers, 
but is also applicable to rollers of cylindrical surfaces. The roller 
to bo engraved is usually revolving while a carried cutting tool cuts 
the surface of the rollers, said carriage being imparted by 
i of a rack and pinion. This patent improves on that system, 
by using a screw and a shaft in lieu of a rack, and by "indexing" 
the distance apart of the lines cut u|>on the roller or cylindrical sur- 
face. This indexing is done by rotating the screw at the required 
intervals, and to a suitable extent. The shall is connected, for that 
purpose, by gearing with a nut heading the screw. 

There is no doubt an economy of time ami a certainty of accu- 
racy in this simplified method of moving the piece to be engraved. 




Improvement* in the Vat* employed for Dyeing Wool in Indigo: 
W. < 'roysdale, England— The object of this invention is to save time 
and economize indigo in dye 
bags used in the dyeing and 
lierforatcd receiver of metal lowered into the vat ; which contains 
the amount of liquor required. The wool is placed in the baskets and 
subjected to the process of dyeing. When this is accomplished 
the receiver is drawn out by any suitable {tower and tilted on one 
side, to get as much liquor as possible out of the wool. The tilting 
operation may be done by any ordinary means. A doorway is pro- 
vided in the side of the receiver to place or remove the wool. 



m Singeing Fabric*: ('. J. Percival, England. — 
Thi" invention relates to singeing woven fabrics at the selvages only. 
It supports the hand-work heretofore applied to that part. The 
cloth passes over and under straightening bars, thence between two 
sets of gas-burners fitted into horizontal tubes placed on each side of 
the cloth at the selvages, and then between a pair of drawing rollers, 
which pull the pieces through the apparatus at the speed desired. 
The arrangement can be horizontal or vertical, and the jets can ls» 
inclined so as to singe both sides along the selvages. 

Improvement in Cleansing Woolen Cloth* before Dyeing : J. H. 
Rogers, England.— This has for its object to suppress the injurious 
inconvenience of the hydrochloric acid fumes and to reduce the cost 
of acidulated bath (or the cloth. The patentee substitutes sulphuric 
acid ( which costs lew) in using lime in combination or its salt 
equivalent The result is the formation of hydrochloric acid and 
the precipitate of sulphate of soda at the bottom and sides of the 
tank. Forty-five pound* of sulphuric acid, known as chamber acid, 
at 190" T. diluted to 2° T. and . r >4 lbs. of common Bait in crystal 
well mixed and dissolved, will produce a bath ready for use. It 
will cleanse the cloth readily and cheaply without the inconvenience 
mentioned, since the solvent is obtained in its nascent state. 

Improvement* for Stiffening and rendering Fabric* Impermeable : 
L. W. Roberta, England. — Combinations of *ob|w and salts, called 
alkaline bistea rates, alkaline bioleates, alkaline liimargarates, bi- 
palmitates, biresinate*. etc., with neutral metallic salts, alumina, 
zinc, lead, magnesia, etc, can be amalgamated on fibres as u size. 
All these bisults are translucent and insoluble in water, thus pro- 
tecting fibres against exterior moisture, such as rain. It also gives 
a desirable rigidity, and when employed in sufficient quantity makes 
the fabrics impermeable, — water-proof as well as dust-proof. Tak- 
ing black taffetas as an example of application, some bistearate of 
ammonia Hired in benzine, as a first coating, and a solution of ace- 
tate of alumina for a second, a good result is obtained. 

Ikeomjxmtion of VegtUUt in Wool for Shoddy : A. E. Rowley. 
—The mixed fabrics in rags are subjected in a close chamber to 
the action of a great heat and of gaseous hydrochloric acid. The 
vegetable fibre carbonize* and the animal remains intact. 

Improvement in Ihpring Ilotiery (Jot*lt : J. R. Ashwell. — The 
indigo dyeing of cotton and merino hosiery is not always u success 
as an even tiut. The rapid action of the air on the goods taken 
from the vats, produces an oxidizing effect immediately 00 the- outer 
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surface of the product, which in darker outside than inside ; streaky 
and uneven color consequently ensues. This is obviated by the use 
of a perforated cage, which prevent* the pediment or Hiipernatant 
scum from reaching the goods enclosed in it, and hy an adjacent 
pair of elastic rollers through which the fabric is (Kissed to squeeze 
the liquor from it before exposure to the air. Should it be incon- 
venient to have the squeezing rollers near the vats, they can be 
placed anywhere else, providing the goods are transported thereto 
in a vessel containing enough liquor to cover them as a protection 
agaiast air oxidation. 

Prr/mnilum of Aniline Thp*: J. 8. BuUer, England— Red, ma- 
genta, cardinal, fuschine and analogous colors, the aniline compound 
is dissolved in boiling water, to which in added three per cent, of 
muriatic acid with one per cent, of chlorate of potash. Saute pro- 
cess, but only one-half of acid and chlorate, for blue, mich. blue, 
violet, mauve, black, etc. 

Im/tmreutmt in He-Hying I'ieer (tootl* of any Fibroiu (ompiiti- 
liiin: (i. Rydill, England.— Itc-dyeing piece goods from dark to 
lighter shades, such as yellow, etc., can be done by nitrate of soda 
treated with sulphuric or muriatic acid. Any kind of animal fibre 
can be discolored and recolored by the process, viz: Nitrate of soda 
is dissolved to any required strength, then mixed with a dilution of 

sulphuric or muriatic acid. A small quantity of logwood, ah 

salt, ammonia, etc., to bring up any dark color required. As the 
residue of the operation is nitrogenous and ammoniacal, it can he 
utilized as a fertilizer, especially if mixed with sewage water 

Improrrment for Dryiny Yam*: W. L Wise, England. — It con- 
sists in a rotary frame with arms and pins, swinging the hanks in 
the air to the speed desired. Artificial ventilation can l)C placed in 
the frame centre to increase the air-drying process, which is far su- 
perior to artificial heat. The rotary arms on which hang the yarns, 
rub against a small wheel alternately, and revolve, in order to 
change the position of the yarn for equal evaporation. 

Im/trorrH Fin 'uliiiiij on Vottim FabrirA: K, Wilson.— One roller 
liearing the fabric is placed lietween two larger cylinders, revolving 
alternately in op|>osite directions. The contact rulw the cloth, and 
the heat evolved during the friction from the hollow cylinders pro- 
duces the finish. 

JVmM to obtain a AW Coloring Matter and varimu Shade* of 
nJor from the mme Hath : V. Uirard.— A mixture of resorcine with 
phtalk acid produce* pluore»ciue, which is dissolved in alkaline so- 
lution. Adding n dilution of hypochlorite the precipitate gives the 
new yellow color, styled by the inventor auressine. Alkaline solu- 
tions of this matter produce a yellow-green by reflected light and a 
row- color hy transmitted light. When treated by hypobromite it 
gives another color called red auressine. From this variety of 
shades, from yellow through orange !■< intense red, are obtained 
when treated by nitric acid and heat, or by other viviliers, such as 
acetate of soda, acetic acid, etc. 

We wii.i. pay 75 cents cash Tor January numbers for 1*79, 
60 cents cash for July numbers for 1879, and 40 cents cash for 
January numbers for 1**0. 



Satonikkation or Petroleum.— So far this result had not 
been satisfactorily attained ; but it appear* that recent attempts at 
saponifying coal oil have been successful in Europe. Treated at a 
high temperature with strong alkalies, this oil gives soap having 
special properties for scouring fibrous material to a superior degree, 

( h. eon aphtha is another product derived from mineral oil, 
specially from Russian naphtha. According to the Teehnologitte, 
oleonaphtha is a lubricator of superior value. It is inoxidable, in- 
sicati ve and inrancidable to a greater degree than any other lubri- 
cating oil, because it possesses the remarkable property of repulsing 
oxygen, and consequently of remaining always neutrally liquid, 
very important point* for machinery. Induced by these fact* to 
apply this oil for hatching wool and jute, some manufacturers found 
it so far worthy of being preferred for use to vegetable oil. 

New Size for Heddle*.— The |>aslo made with flour or starch 
applied heretofore on heddle strings, with several eoatiug* of var- 
nish to make them smooth and sliding, is superceded by metallic 
soap, which is made from a mixture of oil, water and oxide of lead 
or of zinc. That soap is liquified for use by some turpentine or 
petroleum, and applied like a paint with a brush on the strings. 

Fuchsinb ik wine can he detected by rubbing a drop of the 
liquor between the hands. Evaporation will leave a red spot, which 
will not be removed by washing if fuchsine is present It can also 
be detected by the spectrum microscopically examined. 

Javki.i.e Water. — This bleaching liquor can be considerably 
improved by substituting bicarbonate of soda in excess for the ordi- 
nary dose of soda used with the chloride of lime bath. This pre- 
cipitates the carbonate of lime, from which the clear liquor can be 
decanted. The bicarbonate of soda gives to the bath good emulsing 
pro|>erties favorable to bleaching. 

Chalk an Animal Matter. — Another microscopical observer 
conies out with the assertion that chalk,— carbonate of lime, the 
largest constituent of the earth,— is composed of living vibrios. He 
positively affirms that under the extreme power of a great magnify- 
ing microscope these animalcule* could lie distinctly seen moving 
in their inserted position. The great observer Pasteur, is, an it is 
known, working in the same direction in the liquid elements. To 
him are due the important discoveries of the living forms of ferments. 
He has also recently demonstrated that all purulent diseases 
are fungus depositories, and that when the poison is in the blood, 
inoculation of the purulent matter may eradicate the evil. On 
these premise* it has been found that deterioration of fabric* from fer- 
ment* is caused by animal organism creeping in the amylaceous fibre. 

8aklower.— The separation of the yellow fibre* which con- 
nect the three eyes of the flower is effected by means or several pair 
of rollers of which the first haa the slowest motion while the other* 
rotate more rapidly, (Patented). 

Iron Stains.— Resides tobacco salivation stains, iron spots, 
caused by broken teeth anil other metal fragments, are the object 
of severe enactment* in Euro'|K'»n factories. Any mischiefs occa- 
sioned in dyeing by such causes from neglect of workmen are pun- 
ished by lines oi other penalties. 
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To PitKciriTATK A t-i'MiSA. — (Suyard has found that when 
alumina is precipitated in the presence of glyeeriue, the precipitate 
is not in a gelatinous form, as usual, but in dense flakes, which are 
very easily purilled by washing. 

Black Dye fob Wood— R. (Jodeffroy recommend* (Ztit. AUg. 
Out. Ap. fer.) the following aa Riving a brilliant and durable black. 
The pieces of wood are dint painted or washed with a solution of 
chloride of aniline in water, to which has been added a little chloride 
of copper. After drying they are painted with an aqueous solution 
of bichromate of potash. It will not be necessary to repeat this 
operation more than two or three times. This black color ia not 
even affected by chloride of lime.* 

A New Reagent Paper fob Acids and Alkalies.— Dr. 
Freiao recommend* a tincture of logwood aa a auhatltute for the tinc- 
ture of litmus. Litmus has the disadvantage that the change of 
color from blue to red, and rite term, on reaching neutralization, 
does not appear suddenly, but only very gradually. Logwood, on 
the contrary, indicate* the excess of either at once; acids turn the 
color to yellow, and alkalies to bluish-violet. The best proportion 
for the tincture i* one part of logwood, digested for twenty-four 
hours in twenty parts of distilled water, and littered rapidly. 

Wk will pay 75 cents cash for January numbers for 1879. 
50 cent* cash for July numbers for 1879, and 40 cent* cash for 
January numbers for 1880. 

Tinctorial Glossary. 

(Cost! nil fp'rts p<Mt* 

C«i.orimeter — Au instrument to indicate the heal given out 
by bodies in cooling or passing from one temperature to another, 
which is ascertained by the quantity of ice it will melt. 

CaMPEACHY Wood.— A tinctorial bark called /oyirW; used 
for black dyes. 

Camwood. — A red dyeing wood, the produce of Bnphia aUUa, 
imported in sticks from the West Coast of Africa Camwood has 
the same properties as Brazil wood, hut dyers are not in accord as 
to their relative value. Some say it is superior, others say it is 
inferior both in richness and durability to Brazil wood. But it 
yields a rich scarlet shade, on account of the yellow elements it 
contains. It can be used where peach wood, sapan wood, and 
Brazil wood are prescribed. The process of using it accounts, no 
doubt, for the contradictions referred to in regard to its efficiency. 

CANARY Weed.— Orchilla, produced in the Canary Islands. 
It will be reported under its proper heading. 

Canary Wood. — A fancy wood, hiuriu iwiicn, produced in 
Madeira, of a golden yellow color. 

Carbon. — An elementary, or simple non-metallic solid body, 
very widely diffused iu nature. Its purest and rarest form is that 
of the diamond. Nearly pure, it occurs very abundantly in the 
forms of graphite and anthracite. In combination with oxygen, as 
carbonic acid. It exists in the atmosphere, and in the waters of most 
springs; also in limestone, chalk, marble, and caloiuito. Combined 
with hydrogen, it enters largely into oval, peat, aud lignites. It is 



an essential constituent of organic matter, and hence it has been 
termed the "organic element." Charcoal, lamp-black, and coke 
are more or less pure forms of carbon. By strongly igniting 
lamp-black in a covered crucible, the clement is obtained suffi- 
ciently pure for most chemical purposes. It is also produced by 
burning a jet of olefiant gas iu an atmosphere of pure chloride; 
the amorphous carbon is collected in deposits iu a vacuo at red 
heat. Combined with oxygen, it constitutes mrbonie aciii, pur- 
posely made iu preparing soda *ater, terated bread, etc. This car- 
bonic acid combined with metals, earths, and alkalies, produces the 
substances known as mrbtmate*, so invaluable in arts and industries. 
When carbon combines with other substances than oxygen, it pro- 
duces enrburei* instead of carbonates, forming mrbureUeii hydrogen, 
which is the type of all our most important materials for artificial 
heating and illumination. Animal carbon is burned bone*, used 
aa a discolorant and purifier. Carbon, in the form of diamonds, has 
just born produced by synthesis for the first time. It has been 
discovered that carbonic gas combined with hydrogen, subject to an 
immense pressure and heat, could be liquified and solidified under 
the phenomena that hydrogen was freed by metals fur which it has 
great affinity. This separation under extreme heat and pressure 
causes the crystallization of carbon gas in its purer form of 'dia- 
mond. But this artificial product costs more than the natural 
gem. Sulphiifr, or birxilphide of ntrbrni, a colorless, pungent, fetid 
liquid, extremely volatile and unfreeiable. It produces intense 
cold by evaporation, and is the most powerful frigorific agent 
known. Sulphide of carbon is now extensively prepared and used 
its a solvent, and as a disenfectant. It freely dissolves sulphur, 
phosphorus, etc, and in burning produces sulphurous acid. 

Carboy. — A large green bottle, cased in basket or wood work, 
used for carryiug liquid acids too |>owcrful to be carried iu casks. 

Caloric— The matter or cause of heat 

Carbonates.— Combination of carbonic acid with different 
bases. 

Carbonate of Lime.— Lime united to carbonic acid,— chalk. 
Carbonate of Potash. — A fixed vegetable alkali, united to 
carbonic acid. 

Carbonate of Soda. — Mineral or vegetable alkali united to 
carbonic acid. 

Citric Ac-id and Citrates,— Pure acid or lemon, and salts 
formed by citric acid with different bases. 

Cactus Extract. — A carmine red, extracted by Vogel from 
the blossoms and leaves of the Agave plant, which has varieties of 
textile application besides the tincture. The cactus coloring mat- 
ters, specially from the Opnutar sort, has some similarity with cochi- 
neal—for this plant is one of the species of shrubs upon which the 
cochineal feeds. This species is called Oactmt Cochmillfer, on ac- 
count of this peculiarity. Should this plant, (very prolific in 
Mexico), be more abundant in or near industrial centers, it is 
probable that its fruits and flowers might be economically applied 
as a dyeing substance. 

Calcined Ai.um.— (Alumcn ustunsj. A form of using alum 
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as a mordant in times when the substance wan lew pure than at 
prOMIt. Heat expelling a portion of the excess of acid retained 
by the iron and other impurities. 

Calcined Copperas.— Calcination on sulphate of iron or 
green copperas, makes it lose water and some acid, while it gains 
some oxygen. 

Calcined Farina.— A gum substitute used in calico print- 
ing ; it is flour of |H>lutoes reduced^ starch by heat. 

Calcium. — The mptallic portion of lime, and from which 
many chemical names are derived. Lime is the oxide of calcium ; 
chalk is the carbonate of calcium, and muriate of lime is the 
chloride of calcium, etc 

Caoutchouc:, ok India Hchber. — A vegetable gum, soluble 
in coal naphtha, turpentine, and bisulphide of carbon. Attempts 
have been frequently made to use this solution as a vehicle for pig- 
ment colors, hut so far as knowu, without success. It has been 
applied to fabrics by blocks, as a means of fixing blocks and metal- 
lic designs, but it is unsuitable to mix with pigments. 

Capucine Color. — A deep toned reddish-orange. It resem- 
bles a strong chrome orange on cotton, wool, and silk. It is 
obtained by a pro|ier mixture of deep orange and yellow, having 
the red in excess, as in the following recipe for dyeing 50 lbs. of 
wool. )W/w ]»tii : 3} lbs. fustic, 3 oxy-muriate of tin, 1 cream 
of tartar. Rt<lj>nri: 2 lbs. oxy-muriatc of tin, i cochineal. The 
yellow is firxl dyed, and then the cochineal and tin added. In 
printing, it suffices to mix at once, a little made scarlet color, with 
orange, as for example. Oipurinc for hW and thnirt*: 4 quarts 
orange for wool, 4 pints scarlet for wool. 

Carba*otic Acid.— Picric acid (already treated of). 

Carmelite Color.— The color so-called, is a yellowish 
orange, mixed with brown; darker than the colors called wood 
colors. In Chevereul*s nomenclature it is described as 3 orange, 
lo tones. The following recijies is given by Dumas. Carmelite: 
\ sapun wood liquor at t>°, 1 pint berry liquor at 6°, 1 pint log- 
wood liquor at 6°, 10 oh, starch ; boil and add IS ox*, oxy-muriate 
of tin. In woolen dyeing, and in cotten dyeing, Carmelite is ob- 
tained by saddening orange and using liquor to brown it. Carmel- 
ite shades are also obtained upon calico by printing or padding a 
mixture of equal parts of bronze liquor and buff liquor, aud 
raising in lime. 

Carmine.— A red pigment, prepared from madder or cochi- 
neal. French writer* have a mrmtM "J imiiyo, also purple carmine, 
or carmine anil purple, meaning niurexide. 

Carragheen Mow.— W»»rf moss, 7rU «•«*., Ziehen, etc. A 
thickening agent for colors in place of gum, but as a mucilaginous 
jelly, it has not a sufficient solidity unless fortified by a more homo- 
genous body. It has lately been transformed into an edihle, under 
the form of jelly, substituted for French tapioca, moo, etc. 

Cartanus. — A patented mixture of cochineal, tin salts, and 
aafflower, for dyeing tissues, or stuffs of silk aud cotton. 

Cabeink.— Pure curd of milk, obtained by acting upon milk 



with weak acids. It is extensively used in Europe in the dry state 
for calico printing as an albumen, for fixing pigment and aniline 
colors. Cheese, digested with ammonia, makes a fair laeUrine or 
caaeine. 

Catechu Terra Japonica, Cachou, etc., is the dried uo 
juice of certain trees, us a rosin. Its quality varies according to the 
method of collecting and drying it ; also according to the influence 
of age aud weather. Soft and uniformly dark catechu is reckoned 
inferior; it should be brittle enough to break under the hammer, 
and the interior should not be pitchy-colored or soft, but rather of 
a buff or cream color. There is, however, exceptions to this rule, 
as the chemical characteristic of the substance is not yet well de- 
fined. The best way to ascertain its value, is to test it in dyeing. 
It was formerly supposed to be of a mineral origin, and only used 
for medicine until it became cheap enough to be applied in dyeing 
and printing. It was first used with madder colors, under the name 

l of garancine styles. Its applications have been kept secret for a 
good while, and many shades and colore were derived from it, as 
aniline to-day. Catechu is one of the astringent or tannic sub- 

I stances in great use, but not of the same kind, as gall-nuts. Its 
acid is called Japonic arid, and possess properties different from 
tannic. The acid and its application in calico printing differs also 
from most other coloring matters. For browns, in printing, it is 
mixed with salamoniac and nitrate of copper. It is the agent pro- 
moting, in combination with ammouia, chemical action of catechu. 
It acts as a oxidizing medium for obtaining oxygen from the air, 
and transfering it to the catechu, which of itself absorbs little of 
oxygen. This gives to it a great affinity for the fibrous cloth, and 
renders it insoluble or unalterable in water. This explains the solid- 
ity of the catechu colors. 

Catechu Color*. — The following reci{>es and remarks will 
illustrate the valuable applications which the substance is suscep- 
tible of ! 

r»« Drab Color. — All wool. 1 gallon catechu liquor at 24*, 
| 2 quarts sapan wood at ll a , 4 ozs. extract of indigo, 1 pint cochi- 
I neal crimson, (> oxs. alum, 6 ozs. oxalic acid, 4 lbs. gum (if for 
blocks), ft lbs. (if for machine). 

(Mtcrhu Brown fit Garancine. — 6 lbs. catechu, 1 gallon water, 
1} salamoniac; boil, strain, and add 2 gallons gum water, 2j pints 
nitrate of copper at 80°, 1J pints acetate of copper. By adding 
red liquor to this color, the resulting brown is modified toward red. 
This color must be aged for not less than 3 days. 

(To berontip'iail) 

The price of Vol. 1, 187!>, Textile Colorutt, is 810.0K. 
" WANTS. 

WANTED.— Situation by aeocntate.t Wiail, Cation Warp and skew Drer. CUer. 
Can gl«e good rofcrwiwi. A.I.I n-m., UK K., BIV Walnm Slrerl. Hewn 23. Phllad<l|ihla, Pa. 

WANTED A SITUATION br • eomprt.m. w*U-«ia«Hi>minil tljnr. who hat 
worked tor the Arm of J. A* U. Pulton, tit* larsrat Woolen M ami Tartu re rt in SeotUitil 
of ileri-railile and Fancy Twmi Cloth* ; anil Tor four r«»r» in the «tnr.lo» of Tllua 
Salt, fyine A Co.. Saluira, \ ork.birr. Kiialanil. anil with other eminent irrai. having 
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American Ultramarine Works. 

HELLER & MERZ, 



LEEDS MANUFACTURING CO. 



MA.NLFAfTTRKR.N f>F 



55 Maiden Lane, 



New York. 



MKDA1, AWAKDBO »t CBN TENNIAL KXHIHITION for 
BRILLIANCY and RICHNESS of COLOR. 

Specialties for Calico Printers and Paper Mannfactnrers. 

Send for Samples aud Price Lixt*. 

ami m am mm mi JU fS£SP t: 

79 Kilby Street, Boston, and 58 Maiden Lane, New York. 

Manufacturer* ol SpaclaHl— lor WmIm iHufKtunri, 
CaMco Pjrjalara mm4 Oyara. 

FISCHER Sc KELLER, 

39 BE! AVER STRBIET, HST. "ST. 

Hole Ac ii'. of the Unitrd State* of 

TOab- -E5-U.C1. G-eigr37-'s 

attttl Swit*«rlaa<i . 

ANILINE COLORS, 

Kir»l Grand Diploma of Ilonor, Vicuna, l»T:i. Grand Vi'ite Gold 
Medal, Pari*, 18TS. 

Agent in Boston. PAUL M. SWAIN, 117 Milk Street 

JOHN MARSHA LOON & CO. 

Maaabotaren of Cl'UHKAR. KXTRACTS IIP ARCHIL ANII INIMUO, U'lll 
AMI NKUTRAL. IND1UO RKrl N KI>. CAHMI K E. ASl> >• >I.U lil.K. AM* IN- 

DlllUTINB 

TT-n -KTn.-y C D O irMJE. JUt Xynif f/. s 
70 Kllby Straot, Boaton, and 68 Maiden Lane, Mow York. 



Dyesmffs, Chemicals and Wool Extracts. 

Office, 50 Pine St., New York. 

ALSO AGENTS FOB BIBB'S FATXNT ANILINE MOBDANT 

IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADAS. 

FIB CIITII III VlllEI 1IIIS TIE HIT SICCESSFUL UllllE M1MI.IT EKI HIM 

Cudbear and Archil are Specialities.. 

IF 1 . BEEDT <55 CO. 

Manitfaclurm and Committion Merthants, 
IMPORTERS or 

Aniline, Resorcine, and Napthal ine Dyes and DyestufTs, 

ANILINE OIL. AND SALT. 

H. Tllliitaat. O.-r.-l ) I.cmbach A Schlelchw, Mehrlca. Khliw. 

It B. ler Mcer A Co.. I'trdlnron, Rhiai. 

178 FULTON STREET, 

NEW YORK. 



1HI1 AM.U'IIIA OKMCK, 

106 ARCH STREET. 



DYED SAMPLES OF 



Mnetasitopr & DeLalande's PATENT INDIGO BLUE, 




OLLIDAY &. SONS, 

IiHUUKtYlL£. D NEW YORK. 



Mr Competent Oyrr% tent out to give 

GEO. J. BTJRKHARDT & CO. 

CEDAR VAT 




JAMES CHAMBERS cfc CO. 

CHEMICAL and COLOR 

MANUFACTURERS, 
Drug and Drysaltery Merchants, 

OFFICE, 185 FEN CHURCH STREET, 

L:nd;r., S. C- 

Chemicals. Indigo. Cutch, Cochineal and all Dye Stuffs. 
Prize Medal at Parii, 1878 for Purity, Strength and Cheapness. 
The Clayton Aniline CO. Clayton, near Vaschuter, tag. 

M«n<if«<-lor»r» »f <*>AL TAR PKOKUtTS, AWI.INKH. AND WBCIALTIBfl 
FOR CALICO I'RlKTfRS. 

HENRY D. DDPEE, .In** « a 
',-'.< KllHjr Htroat, 1 1 ok ton. and ftA Maiden Lan«, N«w Yoi-k. 

THOMAS'S IMPROVED LOGWOOD, THOMAS'S IMPROVED CUTCH, 

(Is P«at* PRICE 10 Ct NTS PER POUND. (In PuUi PRICE 10 CENTS PER POUND. 

The attention of all I'v«.k» »nd textile manufacturer* t* aaked to th* above named articlee. Mu-*h of t.ocwood Kxtraet m the market 1j nn**ti*la?iory tin arcount of In 
feri'-r ntannfaeture and adulteration; and th* Outrh mmiaII) found In the market i* irrexalar and unreliable in uuality ami *• vnry crude and dirty : thit»«< Cart* hare au* ge»h>,( 
the propriety of pullt.it tbeee article* »n th* market in a« ihi*buvkp and n imni- Tnnn, free ftom all th<> ouj^loMtiU impuriti<« aaually in tbani anil in a form that will I* 
fonnd convenient and ready for u«e They are in all rwtww rh-mi, nainkly, easily, anil perfwetly tolublv. and are r«<ady fur their work without any farther preparation, 
Thcmaa'* iHraxivi* l^fwood and liiraoVBP CiaU'h will hr fuiirwl t* RM a want her*t<ifnrf fi-lt liy l>)«-r*. Tln-ir Hirruatli. reliability, depth anJ brixhtneaa of cob.r. faatnpaa in 
fulling an<i vt rnm n nirf id «unabin« are very dcairaUc. Their purity :in>l itrnniili i* auch th-at tbry will he found! to or rvry economiral. and they are very convenient to na«, 
Thot»aa"a InraovKD Loprood tin puiel aou Iatranvsp Culeh. Mn pa»te> are both il».*»iftie»l to he uaed in nil cum exoetly aa the eru<i« artielea are aaed. either with or aithout 
the addition of other colon He matter*, nnd are to hn ua«d with all metallic monlanta in the muni war. Theynre put up thr aame aa Tbonaj'a No, XI, in barret* of aliont >i < 
pound j, alio in Half barrela and Quarter- barrel* for trial. Ad«lrcMM Onl«*rN to 3V. 81'ENCKK THOMAS, Klmlrn, N*. Y. 

Jannary Nnmrjers for 1880 Textile Colorisl 

WAXTVSD. 
Will Pay Forty Cento Each. 

A.|. I ■• - - TEXTILE COLORIST. 




Tank Factory 

No 1341 Buttonwood Street, 

Phil»deIpliU. 

Hut hikI t'c.M Dy« Tnb>i Miinjl 
Kim,. U'arli ILi.va'n, WaM'l T*nk>, 
uwK' in tlx' »ti..rt. .l i, 



A. KLIPSTEIN, 

82 Piatt Street, New York. 41 N. Front Street, Phila., 

IMPORTER and COMMISSION MERCHANT. 

.Hoie Agent in Ualtad !ftatei and t'anada of Ueaar* fUndacbedler A Uvicbli 

ANILINE COLORS. 



Ill Ruuom Hind. lt>iladelrl»a. I*a 
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BROWNING & BROTHERS, 

Mmmfitciurcr* and Importer* of, 

Dyewoorls, By estuffs. Chemicals, k 

Proprietors of Aroma Mill*. 

OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 42 * 41 North Front Street., Philadelphia. 

JOHN HOLLIDAY, 

MANCPACTl'RBR "P 

Aniline Dyes and Chemicals, 

l.n to 141 Meeker Avenue, 



BROOKLYN, K. I), N. Y. 



xjtv. L>m. (ion. A. Prochaxxa- 

EUNN * PROCHAZKA, 



Analytical and Consulting Chemists 



New Yofk. 



JOHN HEATHCOTE, 

Pole M.imfactarer »f the Wiaior Patent 

TENTERING & DRYING 

MACHINE. 
Cor. Eddy and Friendship Btreeta, 
PKUViriKNCB, r, 1. 

13. c*J OO., 

M>nuf»rtiirm of 

NITRATE OF IRON, 

Black Iron. Red Liquor, Muriate Iron, etc 

*"4i Dey Street, New York. 

mUHiLFHIA OFFICE, 318 N. FBONT ST. 



J.O. 

PAWTIH KKT. R- I-. 

ENGLISH FIG SOAP, 

F»r W.»il-W»»blii|t Pur)«M< 

WottiBEbam Curd and Palm Oil Soap 

Jur PiiMcr'a tr». anil * 

Bleaching, Fulling and Scouring Soap* 

For Farhiry Vm. 

The Best The Cheapest 

F. WOODMAN & CO. 

MANTTFACTTTR33BS, 

241 Franklin St, Boston, Mass, 
BLACK DTE, 
TART A RICE INK 
ANILINE MORDANT. 

■ »nr W*rk I>rrj will octet a iwiWtly fart tlUnk on |Uw 
1 niton in on* bath. o«ft oa+ritio*. wmio* to <o*or about 3r 
l«rr pmnd of t'olton. coU'rtiiff In 2'^ hours, and 



i" -Aiffctt./f • Ithout wiulunf , carliutf etjuaJljfc H wall 1 

W.H. DILLINGHAM A CO. 

LOUISVILLE. KT. 

SOLE WESTERN " 



L. 0SaBHa 

Ini porter and Denier in 

HVDIGO.DYESTUTTS, 

Chemicals and Anilines, 

an: 



LUTZ c£ MOVIUS, 

No. 18 WARREN STREET, New York, 

Importers and Coroait&uon Merchant*. 

Aniline Colors, Extracts of Indigo, Safflower, Sumac, etc. 

French and English Cudbear and Archil. 

Branches: 37 Pearl St., Boston; 104 Arch St., Phila. 

ol the Albany Anlllno and Chemical Work a, Albany, N. V. 



Hudson River Chemical Works and Dye Wood Mills. 

JAS. Ii. MORGAN t£ CO. 

IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OK 

Dye Woods, Dye Stuffs and Dyeing Drugs, 
Acids and Chemicals, 

47 FULTON STREET, New York. 



W. A. ROSS <£ BROTHER, 




WM. PICKHARDT & KUTTROFF, 

Importers and Commission Merchants, 

98 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK, 
lirntichtw: 43 Kitby St., Boston, .IS N. Front ML, Philadelphia. 

ANILINE DYES, 

: Napklaol 



Artificial Alizarine, Patented; Fart Red, Patented; Axobenzole Fo«l Cri 
Yellow, Patented : Methylene Ulue, Patented, 
FBElfOH EXTRACTS Of DYEWOODg . ate, 

CHARLES IREO-ZEELnT, 

Imporitr and Commtailon Merchant, 71 Plna Street, New York. 



ANILINES, COLORS, CHEMICALS, DYE STUFFS, DRUGS, ULTRAMARINE, 

Hole Agent V. S. A., 8TASHPHRT CHKMICA I- CO., BTASSKURT, Htock Company, 

MAM'KACTUKKHJi OK 

Kieserit, Epsomsalt, Crude 4 Calcin Powder, Muriate of Potash (CMor Kalium), 



CRfSTIl SIZE-I^mt, rt,r.»|a»l, M mwlil fur riling. drn><ac, iDishtiw trxlllr |Mn Jiiwr.llj | Inrroiwi the 

f iljM <>/ lliffwLi, war,*, )»rn«, »<*r«n r*l'rt*w ; Icet'p* itkftn wort. eL»1lc, prerrma m»uhl[llCML 

IjuWHUifnl* .it Am M»nuf»rtor»r», rvt. A IBJ» " At retraxit ' c'rr.ul slae,' rn«ii Sa trUH aaadr with It, n>ll,iwla« 
s war a* powbte the printed in.trurtl^ti^ are tbink It aToaiidUlu-* m li:U I* HaIumoI f.,t It." Vnt. HI. I«7H: "Tb* Trya- 
ul "He' oiotiniiej to ipre rod aatlauvlloii ; wo stiajl ua. It ri,ht al..ii»" Fn».i r„u, n I 'riot Wuika, Jim. IS, l«f»: 

■XKI ttun any otlmr material r»f..rV " 

, II IK / I s «. N 71 IHm, «... .V. r. 



■ V. 
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1Z0BEHZ0LE FAST CRIMSON R AID RR, 



Substitute for Cochineal, Perfectly Past 

Two Practical Recipes by which the annexed Samples were Dyed : 

For Ike quantity of dyeMuff, tee Sample*. 



100 lb*. Material. 
Boil 10 It* Glaubcrealta, 
4 " Sulphuric Acid. 
Cool down to 160° p., enter the dissolved dyretuff, stir well, 
and then enter goods, turn rapidly while railing temperature t» 
boiling, boil about 10 minute*, wash well aud done. 



100 lbs. Material. 
Boil 10 lbs. GlauberMlt, 
8 " Muriatic Acid. 
Cool down to 100° F., enter the dissolved dycstuff, stir well, 
and then enter goods, turn rapidly while railing temperature to 
boiling, boil about 10 minutes, wash well and done. 



Muriatic Add Mordant. 




II .:•!». K In !•«! !•« 



Sulptlurle Acad Mordant. 




Hon It l>i 100 tlx. 



Cupit Yarn. 

Sulphuric Acid Mordant. 




14 no R 10 1<U 11a. 



flalpaaric Acid Mordant. 




14 oa* R to 100 IU. 



Muriatic Acid Mordant. 




IB Ota. K to I0<l IbL 



Gtmuton Vara 

Muriatic Arid Mordant 



Fait. 

Suli.uurlc Acid Mordaal 



Oarpat Tara. 

3u.lub.urli Arid Mordant. 



Suluhurfe Add Mordant. 



Wgrtttd RoTlaga. 

Muriatic Acid Mordant 








14 ou R It In 100 lla. 



1« . ri KHlo 100 IU. 



14 oa R R to 100 lba. 



ia aav R R to too iu 



II oa R R lo KO lha. 



WM. PICKHARDT & KUTTROFF, 

98 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 

43 KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

39 N. FRONT STREET, PHILA., PA- 
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JAMES LEE & CO., 

r* Pine 81., yew York, 

CHEMICALS™°DYE STUFFS, 



-AliKNT* F 

CHABLIS TENNANT & CO. 



JAMES STBANQ & SON. 

<* Jkfar.eJ.~f. 



AM LINK (ULUItfl, 
AI.IZAKIM: KtU 
I'l.TRAMARIMX 
AM1.1SK RI.At'K, 
PPiMKNT I'OLultf, 
oxalic Arir>, 



RI.F.AC11IMI ll.WPKR, 

-lll'.V \ - 1 1 . 

SAL SODA, 

C4U8T1C BOPA. 7* rwr .-enl , 
KViLt«H A LI M. ' Turkey 
Krillrrly frw from Iron. 



ANDREYKOVICZ A DUNK, 



Dyestuffs and Chemicals, 

a t j Ar '-a ^ - r u k erb or 

Extracts of Indigo, 

58 and 60 N. Front Street Philadelphia. 

a. poirrTerT 



MAXl'IAIT'tRER OK 



Aniline Dyes, Archil, Cudbear, 

CACHOU DE LAVAL, 

An- acknowledged superior to the Kngliah and German in hri|thtne*s <>f 



These dyes received no- 
tion the highest award given, 



of Honor at the Vienna Kxposi- 
to the Cold Medal. Also Ktdal, 



I Prix " the only first prize at the Pari. Universal Exhibition 

of ten, 

l »r Prie. 1A.U, I 



HcerroN ItYKWOoliAau < HKMH ALro. 



•TADf, 

#> Murray Street, New York. 

Ill It. LINK. SHAW A CO. 

till, ISA, l»i Kinli Axnue, Cklrago 
CtMt LAHUW.Y * 00. San r'rancusra. 
JOHN Mi'ARTIIt' R A SON, 



MR. JOHN TUUNKlt, 

44 Hrouk Street. Bradford, Ki.|(Uli.i 



W. <i. TIIOMPSOS A CO. 
1 Cou|*!t Hlrowl, Mutchertar, Kaglaml. 

MR. ItllllKRT IIOlsrroN, 

V <>M-|im«i .HlrMt, lilMJuw, t 



MR. JAMB* J. HOMW, 
■I Manchester a, Uui 

Mcura. M. CHINIIKLL, 8.IIAW A CO. 

1B0 n'l.ti;nii|< ML, tiMU«nw, Se..U«rel. 



Boston Dyewood and Chemical Co. 

1CH3 and 108 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 



MiKVFeTTiitia ,ir 



SOLID AND LIQUID EXTRACTS 

Logwood, Bark, Fustic, &c, and Hematein, 



tMlfiltTKU *KI> PI 



INDIGO, COCHINEAL, MADDER and all DYE STUFFS, 

Sfcrewbary Will' TUtta., 4c. A. rolrrl.r'i Aallln. Ey«. 



E.tabli.h«l 1875. 



Imoorporatad 18T6. 



Turkey Red Dyeing Company, 

No. 5 Custom House Street, 



TroftB. 



Providence, B, L 
The only Turkey Had dyad in thin country that hat .food the 

test of time. Guarantee given that our Red, Pink, Purple, Drab, laven- 
der. Black. Bine. Salmon and Orange, standi the Bleaching lYncew oqtial 

»_ Ik. I ,-, .. r- n I ri . » 



Our aH m are u low as My domestic dyed ' 
In tKa martial 

We dye more fast colors than all the other Turkey Hed dyer« in this 
country put together. Send for samples and cirrular. 

Turkay Bod Scarlet for Table cloth, and awning.. 
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Dye Wood Extractors 



FOR quality AMD ECONOMY REM 

We irr iMu your Kiltarton, tbey «<irk .ell, aire us jrr.l 
■ttonrtlua .1*1 »ro > mi I [i)f of nl least St cent. 

S% It. Kl.si Li s A Co. 

Iter II. II. i i ■ - , I Phlla. 

Jamks Mawtis A la, I'hlla. 
s&Mi ai. K. Wiu»o3i, 

Per W. ILiiorx. Suet-. TreaUia. N. J. 
II, r. F»aa, II..|,ok„,il«iL 



WILLIAM DAWSON, 

IMPORTKR AND IH.AI.rR IN 

GHEMIC/US DYESTUFFS, 

Nos. 10 and 12 North Front St., 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Flavlno ; K. 





THE MANCHESTER ANILINE ItfANUFACTUilING CO. mnv 




Aniline. Aniline Suit, Crystal Cake and 
Oil, Myrbane Oil, Aniline Colore. 



EVANS, CANT & CO. 

THE EASTERN CHEMICAL WORKS. 

Kite* Oat. Lasa, Stratford, London, Kaf. 

Manufacturers and Patentees of Aniline and 
Resorsine Colon. H. D. DUPKK. 7!» Killer St., 
Boston, Maw., sole agent for Uie United Slates. 



This New Patented Liquor is the best and cheapest Bleaching Agent in existence. 

For Sale, put up iu Carboys, by E. LEFRANC, 112 S. 17th Street, Philadelphia, \ 
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On Calico Printing. 

BY DR. M. HABENCLBVER. 
(l-onllaufll from pafa T»J 

runsamo. 

There are various operations belonging to the finishing prPCOtt, 
and often certain styles require a special treatment. The go<Mls 
after having heen treated, a* before described, are not yet suitable 
for the market. The colors are not considered to show so bright 
ami favorable as they will when starched and unwed, but in reality 
a good and experienced printer and colorist can see better the 
quality of color and 
workmanship before 
finishing tbau after- 
wards. The buyer, 
however, look* much 
on the finish, on the 
degree of stiffness and 
the lustre, and be 
considers a piece of 
printed cloth more valuable if it is finished well, which often means 
made heavier by starch ami China clay, and with an artificial gloss, 
than on the colors and their good qualities, and it is therefore an im- 
portant study for the priuter to try ami suit all his customers. As 
the taste of the various market places is almost never alike, the 
goods have therefore to be treated accordingly. The first operation 
in finishing is the starching. When the goods arrive in tbe finish- 
ing department in a kind of u moist state, they are run over a 
stretching board into a box with solution of starch, ultramarine, etc. 

The starch is very often and for many styles always replaced 
by rousted |s>tato Mueb or sago flour, which if sold under the 
of artificial 
, or gum substi- 



The color of 
this gum vane* ac- 
cording to the pat- 
tern. Light {Bitterns 
require light colored 
gum, and dark pat- 
terns are preferred 
to be stiffened with 
brown gum. In or- 
der to increase the gloss on tho goods, a solution of silicate soap is 
added to the stareh or gum solution. Tbe preparation of this soap 
is the following : 

When common tallow or oleine soap is finished and ready to 
be let down in the eool.T, a solution of silicate uf soda is added, 
ami the mixture well worked together. It Ls then allowed to cool, 
aud cut in bars, and dried in the air. It depends on the taste of 



■Li. 





Fig.S 



the finisher, how much of this silicate of soap may be added to the 
gum solution. 

The addition of bluing is an important improvement to the 
good appearance of tho goods. In the original state, the goods 
have a kind of a yellowish tint, owing to the treatment in the 
various departments, and it would always make an unfavorable 
effect to tho eye. A slight bluish tint will improve this very much ; 
the colors show clearer and seem to contrast more with each other, 
and also the white places in the pattern look brighter and lighter. 
The quality of the ultramarine used for this purpose is also of 

no little importance. 

v There are ultrama- 
rines in the market 
from reddish-blue to 
greenish-blue, a n d 
the shade has to be 
selected according lo 
theappearancooflhe 
* cloth, and the quali- 
ties of the various colors). An addition of the so-called Alpine 
white, or China clay is considered lo add considerably to the ap- 
pearance of the finished goods, and in order to suit the market, the 
printer is obliged to add this article, although he knows himself 
best that it is more defrauding than improving, as the price of the 
good* is fixed, not only by the quality of the cloth and the colors, 
but also by their weight. Therefore the addition has to be made. 
They arc mixed together with the starch or gum, and ultramariue 
solution. 

In dissolving the starch, it is often customary in many print- 
works to add the dry starch to the boiling water. This might be 

improved some by 
mixing the starch 
first with a small 
quantity of cold wa- 
ter.stirring well, thus 
making a uniform 
mixture, and then 
adding this to the 
boiling water. By 
this method the 
starch needs only a 
few minutes boiling; it gives a more uniform mixture, and 
reaches farther. After the cloth has gone through this prepared 
mixture of starch or gum, ultramarine and China clay, it enters 
the drying apparatus, which consists at present of frum 15 to 21 
cylinders. (Fig. 1.) Until a short time ago, this drying apparatus 
contained only 5 or 7 cylinders, but lately the increase to 15 to 21 
has come into geueral use, and has proved a perfect success. These 
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other under the prtm It can be a hydraulic prow, or in not very 
large works a hand press does very good service. 

The workman has to he careful in piling these bags. If not 
brought up very exactly, the pile bends in the middle and it is very 
easy to spoil, a« well the liags as the press, by careless handling. 
The pressing commence! gently and ■ very gradually increased, 
until it receive* at last the full force of the pre*. It is left for 
tome time under the press before taking out, in order to part with 
ii* much water as possible. 

The bags are now taken out and the cakes removed to another 
place, where the moist outside is scraped off" and pressed again af- 
terwards. The inner parts of the cake are broken up as much as 
(Ksi-ible and dried by artificial bent. 

The drying of the garancine is mostly done in drying rooms, 
which are arranged similar to those in starch manufactories A fur- 
nace, which is placed at one side of the room, furnishes the necessary 
heat, which is led through pi|>es through the whole place. The 
drying pans, upon which the garancine is spread out, run on rails, 
iu order to eflect the filling and emptying with as little trouble as 
|Ki».ible. Ventilators, which are placed in several parts of the 
room, allow the moisture to pass out. 

The above method does very well for smaller factories and dye- 
houses, but is not very practical for extensive works, and a 
more completed apparatus is therefore necessary, where garancine 
manufacture is made a specialty, or where larger quantities are pre- 
pared. 

This apparatus consists of a round wall, built of bricks, with 
galleries, inside of which there are generally two in the apparatus. 




In the centre another wall is erected which reaches up until 2 or 3 
feet from the ceiling. The heat ooinci from the fire A, and ia led 
by a pipe through the inner wall, heating the air in that place. 
Common air is introduced through an opening, C, near the fire; the 



air get* first heated to a certain degree by passing around the (ire, 
and by entering the room I), gets more heated by the pi|>e It. thus 
causing a constant current of air through the whole place. 

The garancine is dried on pans e f, which lay on rails on the 
galleries, and can be emptied aixl filled again through doors iu the 
outer walls. Near the floor of the outer wall, doors, F, are placed 
to allow the air to pa** out, and also to regulate the current which 
takes the moisture from the frarancinc nut. The tem]ierature, which 
can be allowed in these drying apparatus, without injuring the 
quality of the garancine, is from VJ»" to 1-M> 3 F. More heat is 
not advisable to use, anil cx[>erimentH have shown that garancincp, 
which were heated and dried at a higher tem]ierature than above, 
are inferior in quality ; they also do not produce such bright colors 
as those product* which have been treated at lower temperutures. 

The siie of this drying apparatus as well as some special ar- 
rangements regarding the facilities in the manipulation, depend 
generally on the quality of garancine to be produced, and each es- 
tablishment has to use ita own judgment. 

The dry garancine is taken out and allowed to cool. Then it 
is broken up as fiue as can be done with the hand, and ground in 
mills, arranged similar to our coffee mill, and at last crushed into 
fine powder by vertical stones, sifted, filtered through rough bags 
and packed. 

Many manufacturers add, before packing, some chalk powder 
and soda to the garancine. This cannot at all be considered an 
adulteration, but it is generally done as a precaution to neutralize 
any acid which might have possibly been left in the product. 

The quantity of these substances, which can be added to ad- 
vantage, is found out by testing through dyeing. Several samples 
of the garancine are weighed off, and then mixed in different pro- 
portions with soda and chalk. After dyeing, the best and brightest 
looking sample U taken as standard, and the whole lot of garancine 
is mixed in the same proportion of soda and chalk, as that 
standard sample was mixed, thus being sure of a good article, 
rte h« cr>ntl»s«d.) 

Wool-Washing Machine. 

This is a very useful as well as an exceedingly simple and 
practical invention, and one which cannot fail of being well re- 
ceived. It consists iu the combination of a Uink, ami a circulating 




rake or carrier to advance the fibre in the tank. This rake, or as 
it may lw called, carrier, has baekwardly yielding pivoted teetl^ 
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supported by a spring, which thus maintains the forward pressure 
mi tin 1 Kbrp. AnJ the teeth being pivoted, the loosening of tlie 
fibre II prevented in the backward course of the rake by the for- 
wnrilly yielding springs. Thin invention was patented September 
I ~>lh, 1879, and Li No. 227,928. The patentee is Mr. Frederick G. 
Sargent, firaniteville, Mam. — Amrriean Textile Manufacturer. 

Sizing Machine. 

n ■ i.ri.s BRQB. 

This remarkable muehine performs three different functiona, 
viz., sizing, drying, finishing. It condenses three operations which, 
heretofore, were accomplished through coetly complications. In- 
dustrial success belongs to economy in large productions. This 
apparatus is the illustration of thut truism : it has been bo ap- 



filled with steam, constituting, at the name time, the side* of the 
drying case. A ventilator agitates the hot air radiated by these 
hollow casings ; the ventilation is generated by a fan or other agi- 
tator, blowing against the run at the exit of the yarns, which thus 
receive cool air, after having passed through the hot department. 

The rolling part has the peculiar advantage of giving a cer- 
tain friction to the yarn by mentis of a triangular motion operat- 
ing as rubbers on the yarn. Besides this important point, there are 
various movements to regulate the delivery without drafts, and a 
checking arrangement to Black the motion and allow any repair or 
splicing in case of breaks. The machine, being attached in three 
different sections, can lie separated so as to make a drying or a 
sizing attachment by itself, in connection with any other existing 
system. The production of the machine is based on the following 




pririated at the Paris K\|«*otioii, where Tulpin Bros, had a 
splendid display of the various labor-saving machines of which 
they are the sole const rintors. 

The mode of distributing the / Ul . b) f j n this machine, based on 
lh mMoa principle of dipping fibrous roller* in the sizing com- 
position, which Is kept warm and fluid by steam-heating. Rut the 
trituration of that size is well organized hy a mechanism consisting 
of, 1st, a vertical agitator having elliptic paddles, which constantly 
stir the mixture and keep it line and homogeneous; and 2d, of a 
cooking compartment producing the glue as fast as required by the 
distribution. 

The drying section of the. machine is about 12 yards long, and 
divided into 7 coiiipnrlmeiits, in which the yarns move to be dried 
in a current of hot air. With the circumvolution in this section, 
the yarn travels a length of over '-•"» yards and close to hollow flats 




figures: length, with the four sizing cylinders, 12 yards; width, 
inside. 2 yards ; production, I J him yards per hour. 

This machine can be used for tissue-pajter as well Iks for yarns. 
The perfection of the work is equal to its economy; the size i« *o 
pressed out that no dropping or clogging is possible. The threads 
remain round and smooth through the friction. The absorption of 
the size through this machine has reached 40 |>er cent, without im- 
pairing the fabric. — Amrrkan Tejriilr UoMnfitefttrer. 

On Ostrich Feather Dyeing. 

BY PAUL AI.EX, PRACTICAL FEATHER DYER. 

H -.Ill It. i;. . I 'r. - .].!..: I m 

Fast colors an- not so much looked for in feather dyeing, f»r 
the good reason that the color has generally to be changed every 
season ; but browns, blacks, greens, navy blue, and all such colors 
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should be fast. Then, when the feather becomes soiled it in nnly 
necessary to apply soap ami water to remove the dirt When re- 
etirlcd they are equal to new. A black, properly made, should im- 
prove with aye, for with every washing it lx-comes more brilliant- 
Brown* when taken from the bath should be thoroughly rinsed be- 
fore starching ; and it would lie advisable to add to the starch-water 
otic or two drop* of sulphuric acid, a* that helps to expand the 
flue, an well a* U> add to the brilliancy of the color. Have the 
starch-water warm, no that the acid will mix evenly with the water, 
otherwise it will be apparent nfter the feathers are dry that they 
are spotted. It sometimes happen* that when the feather* arc 
half dry the shade i* not that which was desired, ami must lie re- 
turned to the bath. In such ease, care must lie taken to have all 
the starch removed from the flue*. A great many dyers will bundle 
their feathers into a tub of water and attempt to rinse then out, 
but such practice invariably proves a failure. They then wonder 
why it is their feathers are so hard to dry, and why it is that the 
due will not expand a* it should. The reason is that because the 
*tarch ha* not l>ecu removed, it has become cooked in the flue. 
Such a hluuder, although very easily avoided, is extremely hard to 
remedy. When greens are taken from the bath they should not be 
rinsed, but lie starched up in a portion of the bath, hand-warm. If 
plain starch-water is used it gives the color a faded look. It is not 
advisable to dry any colors in the sun, nor in a warm room. How- 
ever, we make an exception in the case of blacks, for they cannot 
receive too much sunning after the starch has l>ecn removed from 
the flue. In fact, plenty of sun and air should alwavs improve a 
black. 

(To luiaitaaill 



On Mineral Mordants. 

[ffrllaiurt tnm 111) 

Subjected to heat in open air the salts of protoxide of tin, from 
vaporizing acid*, gives a residuum which is bioxide of tin. The 
recoinpositiou of globulous tin from the protoxide takes place when 
this is heated on coal with the blow pipe. Then, if dissolved, the 
salt* produce the arborescent phenomena called tin tree, or Jupiter's 
tree, in the solution. 

Iron has a peculiar influence on salts of tin in solution with 
muriatic or acetic acids. A bladder full of this solution being 
placed in water with a hlade of iron will discharge slowly it* con- 
tents through its pores. This sort of attraction and diffusion is 
inlled mAVmimh; it pamiia very fine division of the metallic 
molecules in case of extreme perfection in dyeing from that mor- 
dant, us for extraordinary line* and novelties, which shall be here- 
after mentioned. 

As in all metallic mordants, the stannate* in excess must be re- 
moved or precipitated from the goods. Combinations of acids pro- 
ducing nascent hydrogen have a desired influence in thus re*|>ect. 
Iron and lead with some acidity precipitate the protoxide of tin. 
Alkalincsulphidatc* also precipitate it under the shape of bisulphur. 
Ammonia, potash and caustic soda also precipitate tin salts, in form- 
ing alkaline statinntcs, providing there is no excess of acid". All the 
astringents, principally nut-gall, arc good precipitant* of protoxide 



of tin, and this last is favorably employed now in the European 
dyeing. Of course these applications are regulated by the shades 
required. Iodine and ferroeyanide of |>ota**ium as well as the 
simple ferrycianine, are brought intx> requisition, according to cir- 
cumstances. 

The above indications will suffice to guide the practical dyer 
regarding the possible requirements of a precipitation of the mor- 
danting salts, which, having a special action on all coloring mat- 
ters, deserve a careful study as factors of instruction in the art of 
il\ , in-. 

Between the protoxide ami the sesquioxide of tin, the highest 
suite of oxidizeiuenl the salt can reach, without turning acid, there 
are intermediaries which an 1 frequently deceptive mixtures. When- 
ever it w convenient, the best and surest method is to manufacture 
the salt under the form of protoehloride, which is easily ohtaiued. 
The anhydrous protochloride of tin is produced by the action of dry 
hydrochloric acid on the pure tin metal at a gentle heat. The 
hyilrated is obtained by dissolving the metal in hydrochloric acid, 
dilul-'iTSrith an equal bulk of water. It crystallizes in transparent 
needle* containing two equivalents of water. In this simple con- 
dition it is a potterfol reducing agent on mineral coloring matters, 
especially on sesquioxide of iron, peroxide of manganese, etc. It 
can also be used as an antichlore whenever the others, sulphate 
of soda, ammonia, etc., are powerless. 

The manufacture of cither of the two oxides of tri-hinoxide 
and protoxide is too complicated and impracticable for any dyeing 
establishment- But with the protochloride* indicated it is feasible, 
and may be available in many cases of dyeing and printing at a 
cheap cost. 

The metalic tin is extended to the sulphides' class: the proto- 
sulphide and bisulphide of tin. The llrst Ls prepared by fusing to- 
gether metallic tin and sulphur ; the second, when prepared in the 
dry state, Is known by the name of «hj-»wi muninim or mosaic gold, 
and is used a* a bronze powder. It is composed by the fusion of 
seven parts of the flower of sulphur, six of sal-ammoniac, with a 
mixture of twelve part* of tin and six parts of mercury. The in- 
gredients are kept in a melted condition until cessation of white 
fumes. The bisulphate of tin Ls formed in yellow crystal layers 
on the to]) of the fusion. 

The mordant principle of tin salts brought to the bioxide 
state Is somewhat of the aluminate character. It is superior in 
power and solidity liecause of its purer condition as a homugeneous 
mineral. Alumiiiates are frequently impregnated with iron and 
acid in excess, creating disturbance* or short comings not always 
accounted for in dyeing mishaps. Stannous oxide if properly a|>- 
plied has the advantage of not forming lac* and of not altering the 
coloring matter with which it combines. This, is not always the 
case with other mordants of an aluminate base. 

The main properties of this mordant seem to participate of the 
silicic acid which is one of the most effective and solid astringents 
known, but generally too expensive in its proper condition to meet 
the economical result* obtained from stannic mordant, now better 
uiiderstiHsl and applied. 

Dyers and printers ought to be familiar with the principles 
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from which the various drugs they use are produced. This know- 
ledge will considerably facilitate and guide the industrial applica- 
tion of the chemicals and bring economy, as well as perfection in 
the result*. In fact, dyers and printers are or must be " executive 
chemists " This study, as -ni l l>efnre, is an outline of the mmliu 
operandi producing the tin mordant* in their various aspects and 
characters. Without this sort of description or inwardness, the ul- 
timate nature of the ingredient mav not he sufficiently understood, 
and this lack of understanding may lea<l to prions errors or discrep- 
ancies A* it is well known that excess .if alkali corrects excess 
of acid by neutralization, and rirv renni, the stannate mordants, acid 
or alkaline, are corrected to the pro|>er |*>int required by the use of 
these reagents. 

The hydrated oxide of tin is obtained in precipitating » *olu- 
tion of stannic chlorine by some ammonia or carbonate alkali in ex- 
cess, neutralizing the acid. The bi-oxide : hydrated) is equally pro- 
duced in saturating a solution of a stannate of soda with a mineral 
acid. The oxide is thus alkaline and called stannate, whih' the hi- 
oxide is acid and called stannic, corresponding to Sn O', 2. II O. 

Hydrated bioxide of tin or hydrated stannic acid, f km a white 
gelatinous body, losing its hydratation by dedicating it in vacuum, 
at lOO* F. As a fresh precipitate it dissolves in caustic alkalies, 
in ammoniacal solutions and in acidulated water. Dedicated at a 
higher temperature than 200° it becomes less soluble in acids. 
Subjected to calcination it becomes anhydrous and insoluble in con- 
centrated acids. It must be then reduced by the reduc ing agents 
mentioned for the treatment of the protoxides — the sulphidatcs, etc. 
Sulphur heated with bioxide of tin produces a hi-sulphur of tin 
(gold) in liberating sulphurous acid. 

Since the discovery of artificial color from mineral SOU re**, the 
use of the stannic salts have mostly been concentrated on silk dyeing. 
The nilromuriate, the oxy-muriate and the protochlorate of tin are 
prepared in view of weighting as much as mordanting the precious 
filament. These various oxides suit the purpose more than any 
other mineral mordant. They give weight without altering the fa- 
brics and permit dyes — white, light, dark and black— better than 
any other mordants, on account of its colorless and neutral action 
as a coloring proper. Another peculiar advantage of this mineral 
delicate mordant is that of imparting density and of loading inter- 
nally the silk without increasing the volume of the valuable fibre. 
This has been the aim nnd desideratum long sought for by enter- 
piizing traders. Hence, the success of tin mordants. These pro- 
perties, besides the delicate solidity of the coloring combinations, 
are accounted for from the extreme molecular division of the metal 
in solution without losing its extraordinary astringent power. The 
fact that it can be diffused and atomized by the endosmose process, 
proves it* valuable subtleness and minuteness as a monlant. 

Suggestions on Feather Dyeing. 

<;r»iiMnuctl from page 117.) 

The animal character of feathers having been explained in the 
preceding article, and the exclusion of strong alkali being under- 
stood on account of its solvent and destructive influence on nitro- 



genous substances, we will proceed with practical remarks on the 
dyeing processes of various colors: 

(iarnet shades are the most produced, for the reason that thev 
are of the easiest and cheapest class. The scale of the garnet Solon 
comprises the dark, the red, the violet, the medium and the light 
shades. They are all produced from orchilla, which, from its am- 
moniacal and acidulated nature, suits the material, especially in this 
scale, living given a specimen shade as a guide, orchilla can be 
easily and promptly brought to any |*>int desired — from red, yellow 
to violet, forward and backward. It is a matter of acidulation, 
giving reds more or less yellowish, nnd of rinsing successively in cold 
water nnd hot water, alcalinized with carbonate of soda to certain 
degrees producing the range of colors desired by vivitieation. 

These valuable qualities in orchilla are so important that no 
substitute has yet been found to su|ierecdc the rich coloring vegeta- 
ble. It seems able to resist the tide of artificial discoveries which 
revolutionize the tinctorial domain like so many other institutions. 
Madder, wood colors, and even the prized indigo are more or less 
dethroned by the audacities of chemistry, finding in nature superior 
or cheaper ingredients to take their loug honored places. But so 
far, the humble rotetla is immovable, from its useful ami unexcelled 
position. Still, the orchilla dye is not perfect nor solid. It docs not 
long resist the fading action of air, dampness and of carbonic acid. 
Hut so far, feathers cannot do much better, and a" fashion changes 
as quick if not quicker, there is no special importance in its insta- 
bility. 

Dye baths of orchilla can be mode from the extract of the 
plant or from the paste. It must be well diluted cold, and 
! then boiled for 15 minutes. Sulphuric acid diluted with water is 
I added in proportion to the shade desired, as above mentioned. 

It might be observed that feathers should be classed according 
to their growing places. The feathers from the collar and from 
the rump of the bird are more tender and take the dye with 
more facility than the others. Moderate heat is sufficient to have 
the shade uniform. As orchilla raises slowly, the (Withers must be 
left in the bath long enough — from one to two hours, at a tempera- 
ture of sixty to one hundred degrees. The coloring matter re- 
maining in suspension, the bath can serve a certain time, so far as 
it does not ferment. It turns black in fermenting; then it could be 
used for maroons, etc. 

Once well dyed in the garnet bath, the feathers are rinsed in 
fresh water, acidulated with sulphuric aeid, if the shade must be 
red-yellow; in simple water, cold or tepid, if it must be violet. 
For a pronounced violet, a small additiou of carbonate of soda 
gives the shade. Should the violet shade be deeper than the 
sample-guide, an acidulated rinsing will bring it to a point. 

It is important to rinse moderately in Bimple water without 
acid, since it discharges or discolors easily. Acid is the ast ringing 
j tower which holds the coloring matter on the feather. In general 
the shade should be near enough in leaving the dye-hath both to 
avoid much rinsing and tinkering. In fact, in using extract, there 
should be no necessity for it in the hands of a practical, experienced 
dyer. When the orchilla is used in paste, there may be more re- 
quirements of rinsing, on account of the lichen filament or residue 
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frequently floating and depositing «ti the feather. By itself, or- 
chilla gives a .scale of good gurnets. But when deeper cast is re- 
quired, carmine of indigo is added in solution. As this bites 
readily on the feather, it must be poured in light dilutions and 
gradually while the hath is boiling In this case there must be some 
free acid in the bath, otherwise the carmine indigo doea not take. 
The word free acid, means that if any acid has been put in a cer- 
tain time previous to the carrniuc-indigo addition, it may have been 
neutralized even while the hath is vividly red. In this case some acid 
must be previously put iti, but nut while the carmine indigo is 
in, otherwise this might precipitate in excess on the feather and 
overdo the dyeing. Accidents of this sort occurring, the feather 
must be taken out and subjected to a discharging boil. The excess 
of coloring matter is thus removed. Should it resist, a carbonate 
or a soap bath might be required. When this treatment has no 
satisfactory eflect, the feathers must be subjected to a light bath of 
sulphuric acid, heated to fifty degrees, in which a dissolution of bi- 
chromate of potash, 20 grains per kilo of feathers, is poured with 
agitation. A few minutes iu that bath brings the feather* to their 
original condition to be dyed. Certain sorts of feathers absorbing 
in excess, are thus treated in redressing. 

(To Is? onl 1du«1.) 

Kid Glove Dyeing. 

Kid glove production Is another industry in a progressive way 
of dcvclopcmcnt in the United States. It proves to lie an im- 
mense trade, dully Increasing. No country in the world consumes so 
many kid -'loves ii* does the American I'liion, unci several large 
factories, originated under the protective fostering of the tariff, arc as 
busy as their capacity permit! them to be. The great drawback in 
this industrial sphere lies in tbo difficulty of procuring the skillful 
labor required to equal European products. In this shortcoming, the 
dyeing of the kid skins has a share which justifies the following 
study: The skins for glove making are classified in several sorts, 
according l<> quality ami perfection. The best are dyed on the sur- 
surface side. The olliers arc dyed on the flesh side, in order to dis- 
guise the defects or Imperfi clioiis of the right side. 

The skins selected for dyeing are first subjected to the purgative 
process. This consists in an alkaline hath In which a sort of fulling 
extracts the excess of oily matters contained in the skins. It also 
endows them wilh the softness and uniformity required for a flttiug 
glove. Salsodanod warm water constitute that softening and purga- 
tive bath. The nliim and tannic acid used in the tanning operation are 
eliminated by this process in adding some while soap to the bath. 
Whenever some skins get meagre ami spongy hy an excess of dis- 
charge, they are restored to a good body by fulling on them a paste 
composed of Hour and yolk of eggs in water. 

There are several methods for dyeing kid skins ; those mostly in 
use are the Hipping and planking. This last is the best for the first 
quality skins. Having been purged, washed, and dried, they are 
Stretched on a stand forming a donkey's hack. This surface Is mode 
of smooth zinc or lead. All the plys and wrinkles being suppressed 
wilh a wood scratcher the dye is applied carefully on the surface 
wilh a Smooth and long hair brush. Any ordinary dyeing liquor, 
somewhat thicker than for vat dyeing is good. After the first ap- 
plication, the skin is removed to the drying room, and brought again 
when dried for another coating, until sufficiently shaded. 



lietween each coating they are subjected lo the friction of a pum- 
ice stone, when a smooth glare surface is desired. This is generally 
done for black gloves. Two coatings are the average application for 
ordinary gloves, but for flue qualities three arc desirable. 

A skilled dyer, knowing how to prepare the dye, and having 
efficient help, can turn out a good many skins in rotation. The im- 
portant point is to preserve the skin from undue penetration, and 
stains of the dye inside. The glove must be immaculate on the 
flesh aide, and perfectly dyed on the outside surface. The art con- 
sists in all these details of carefulness and also in a sufficient depth 
of coloring to allow the sewing and stitching without any white spots 
showing on the stitches. 

Old GlortM He-Dytd.— The glove cleansing industry is now im- 
proved to the point of re-dyeing old gloves, and of making them 
almost as good as new. The process is simple and easy. viz. : The 
glove is first subjected to the cleansing bath, made of benzine and 
crystal soda. Half an hour's agitation in it generally prepares it for a 
ready washing and cleaning in clear water. This being done so as 
to remove all greasy matter from the skin, the glove is put in form. 
There it receives a dye brushing with a soft woolen pad, or a small 
brush impregnated with the coloring matter. After this first coating 
a solulile mordant of alnm is likewise applied. When ahout dried, 
the skin receives another coating of dye. Violet aniline, orchilla, or 

any oilier dark shading colors, suit the majority of old gloves e 

or less dilapidated on the surface. Before being drled.lt Is polished 
all over on the form with a glass roller, finishing the surface. Ycl- 
low colors can likewise be applied on old gloves. Alum mordant 
and vegetable yellow extracts accomplish the object. The impor- 
tant part of this economical treatment is in the complete stretching 
or the glove on a proper hand form. Some improving polish is 
given by using a smooth tine cork enveloped in a piece of fine wool 
cloth. This brings up the grain of the leather much better, when 
the stretching is well observed. 

Garment Dyeing and Scouring. 

|n—d««»l tmm ungt Wj 
The industry of garment renovation is based on two prc|sira- 
tory processes, the wet ami dry cleansing. The first is done by al- 
kaline washing ; the second by hydrocarbon applications, such as 
benzine, on the soiled parts of the garment- As in every trade and 
profession, the scouring art is divided into two aulaguuistic systems. 
Many "professionals" pretend that the new dry method, consisting 
in removing by the cheap bennine all the local stains and soiled 
spots of a suit, is far preferable to the old system, consisting in wash- 
ing in detergents the whole piece of garment. They claim the ad- 
vantage of minimum labor and cost with less deterioration of the 
cloth, shape, finish, etc. The adverse i»rty, favoring the radical 
cleansing, retorts that any garment worth cleansing must undergo 
a thorough operation to be renovated properly ; that it is the only 
honest way of treating visible and invisible dirt, and that the cost 
is surely the lowest, while the result is certainly the highest ill 
merit, etc 

This interesting controversy has lieen carried far enough to 
culminate in a fiery test of the relative merits of the two advocated 
principles. Two selected suits of cloth equally deserving a radical 
extraction of filth, have been subjected before exjierts to the con- 
trary methods. One was first beaten to death to raise the dust and 
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exhibit the stains, soiled spot*, etc., which were marked with white 

with a solid scrubbing hru-h. rubbed 



r 



nil u scourer, anun 



vigorously the marked places with a Milutitm .if carbonate uf soda. 
This being done conscientiously the liriHh.il spots were rinaed 
thoroughly in warm water. Then another brushing with a softer 

brush, and another alkaline liquid was it ■ by another man of a 

higher sphere. From this operation the garment went into a ni]»>- 
liary bath to lie thoroughly washed ait a shirt. II. nee, it was rinsed, 
hydro-extracted, ami stretched as usual. When dried it was ironed 
and finished by another man still higher in the scouring tiommunitv. 
The whole cost of the piece i a pantaloon was calculated, debated 
and admitted at 40 cent*. 

The operntiou of the benznanhydrou* process went on with all 
the gravity due to such an important issue. The piece of garment, 
after an investigation ascertaining its marked qualifications to the 
treatment, was beaten to death as the other was. The stains and 
soiled spot* exhibited themselves as the others did Then marked 
with white soap and vigorously ruhlieil with a hard brush saturated 
with benzine instead of an alkaline solution. After an outside and in- 
side brushing with a copious flow of benzine miming from the brush 
on the pants and from the cloth into a bucket, the garment went 
into several fulling, and rinsing, as a shirt. Then subjected to the 
hydro-extractor, as the other. The ironing and finishing being 
done as usual, the whole cost was calculated, debated and admitted 
at 41 cento. This une cent of difference was accounted for from 
the cost of cream of tartar required to remove a colored stain 



was respected by benzine, dissolving only fatty or oily spots. 
This remarkable contest has closed a great and fiery dispute 
in proving once more that war-like division-, between men are 
generally of a hair size, when looked at close enough. 

The garment scouring process being sufficiently illustrated by 
this example, we will proceed by resuming practical indications on 
redyeing ladies apparel. 

BLACK SILK PRESS, A ITER CLEASSIX<i. 

First Ibdh— Cyanide, (red) 65 gr. ; sulphuric acid, 20 gr.; 
turn in the dress for 20 minute*. 

Sreowt Bolh, — Composition of the first bath, one gla*; tin 
salt, 12."> gr. Turn in this bath 20 minutes and rinse; then return 
to the first and seconds until the required shade is obtained. Rinse 
in acidulated water lastly. 

CRIMSON ON CHINA CISAl't KII AWL. 

Pas* the shawl through a bath made of 250 gr. alum in 15 liters 
water; leave it in 2 hours and rinse. Then make a Imth of 125 gr. 
cochineal 'crude and pulverized) boiled with 35 gr. cream of tartar 
and 2 nutgalls. Turn in the shawl for 30 minutes If any dark 
streaks show, add a little tartar in solution, and keep it in, raising 
to boil gradually. Rinse and dry. 

BliBACHQMJ Of A CHINA CRAPE SHAWL. 

Remove the greasy spots with benzine, saturate thoroughly 
with cold water, pass successively in two soapy baths of while soap, 
rinse 4 times ; warm and cold. Make a bath of sulphurous ncid, 
half acid half water. Keep in a while, and rinse in sulphuric ncid 
i again through cold and warm water. Prepare a bath 



of clear water with 5 gr. indigo in solution, :', jr r . cochineal in am- 
monia ; 40 gr. alabaster |siw.ler. Pass the shawl in that bath for 
15 mi mites — 20 minutes if embroidered. Pass in light gelatinous 
hath ; remove and finish at once, as usual. 

<obi»th on worn. (» meters mmaw rot nrRRrrviuu 
The tissue being previously well scoured and washed, is | K .ilcd 
I hour in a bath or alum. 500 gr.; tartar, 500 gr.; then add : orchilla, 
1 k.; carmine indigo, 250 gr. ; sulphuric acid, 15 gr. lioil until 
desired shade and rinse and dry. 

Testing Ultramarines. 

BY T. MORE!,. 

The qualities required in a go.«l ultramarine are a brilliant but 
dark shade, great fineness, coloring power, and resistance towards 
acids or alum. In letting ultramarines it is always necessary to 
compare them with a standard sample, and thus determine their 
value by comparison. 

In order to test for shade, put a small quantity of the sample of 
ultramarine on a piece of white paper, then flatten and smooth it by 
means of a knife. Now put a very small quantity of the standard 
sample in the middle of the tlattened sample of color, and 
knife over again, when the difference, in the shade will at 
come apparent. The result may be confirmed by repealing the 
experiment, by first placing the standard ultramarine on the paper, 
smoothing over with the knife, ami then in the middle put a pinch of 
the sample to be tested, and smooth again. In this way. also, any 
difference in the sample and standard color will become marked, 

Tho fineness of a sample of ultramarine is usually estimated by 
feeling with the fingers; no other method can be recommended. The 
coloring power may be ascertained by mixing one part of ultramn- 
rlue with six ports of white, either kaolin (china clay), «r sulphate of 
barytes, and comparing with the standard, similarly mixed with an 
equal amount of white, in the same way as described for the un- 
mixed colors. 

For some purposes It is necessary that ultramarine should stand 
acids; for instance, for printing on calico by means of albumen, or 
thickenings, which are capable of becoming acid by decomposition. 
As oxalic acid is a product of the decomposition of albumen, this acid 
is taken to test the resisting power of ultramarine, the method fixed 
being the following : 50 grammes oxalic acid arc dissolved in one 
litre of water; five cubic centimetres of this solution arc put into a 
lest tube with five decigrammes of the ultramarine to be tested 
while five cubic centimeters of the oxalic acid solution are mixed 
with five decigrammes of the standard color in another test tube ; 
both are well shaken, and the changes which take place are observed 
in both. 

The resistance to the action of alum was an important quality 
required from an ultramarine to be used in the paper manufacture; 
now it has been proved that if the paper has been manufactured 
under good conditions, ultramarine of the most delicate colors is not 
attacked. However, in order to lest the resistance against alum, 
fifty centigrammes of the color to bo tested is put in a test tube, and 
well shaken with fifteen cubic centimetres of a saturated alum solu- 
tion, and the ctuuige. which takes place is compared with the one 
shown by the standard color treated in the same. way. II is u mis- 
take to suppose that if an ultramarine will resist the action of alum 
It will do the same with acids ; this is not always the case. For 
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paper makers, the ultramarine must havi a good coloring power, 
and be an tine as possible; further, it must rsaiat alum, if much of 
the latter is employed. For printing, also, it must be very tine; 
this must be ascertained, especially for deep shades, which generally 
arc the coarser. The resistance against acids should also be con- 
sidered, being a necessary and valuable quality. The extent of the 
tinting properly Is tested by passing some cotton yarn into a tinting 
bath, prepared with one gramme blue, and two hundred cubic centi- 
metres water, the latter dried, and by feeling with the finger if It 
adheres to the fibre, the Hilling power is estimated — Moniteur 

Proved Recipes. 

B T "CALICO PKIKTKB." 



7 gallons of Water, 

0 \tm- of .starch, 

1 •• Salammoniac, 

:t gallons of Tin pulp. Then odd 

l» lbs. «.f Yellow prussiate of |»tash. 

!< |(«il |>nit*ilate of potash. 

K " Tartaric acid. Then add 

:t rl. or. of Sulphuric arid, nn° T.,and 

1 lb. of Oxalic acid (Unsolved in 

1 pint of Water. Mix well, and ready. 



Tin Pulp 



.14 lbs. of Yellow prunsiatc of potash. 
! '' | 6 gallons Water fbolllllgl. Dissolve and cool. 



j„. | 4) lbs. of Tin crystals. 



I fl gallons of Boiling water. Dissolve and cool. 
When cold add 1 and 2 together, and I hen filter to a/ 



(fat Indigo Blue, to raise through alkaline solution:— 
i. 11m. of (irouiul indigo, 
ft " Tin granulated, 
SI gallons of Water, 
2} quarts •• Caustic soda. OK* 

Boil I] hours, sieve, and wash the tin with 

J iralloii Water. To this add 
^ 2A quarts ol Muriate of tin liquor at ISO* T., 
l) " Demon Juice. 20° T., 

a gallons of t luui water. 
I'aas through a sieve, then grind two days in the mill, then strain 
for printing. 

■ Blur, to print with red mordants, etc., for dyeing: — 
1 gallon of Water, 



1 



I lull liquor. Ill* T., 



2) ll>*. of Taunicacid. 



4 
1 

I 

H ozs. of 

1 quart " 

Anilinr Blur, for steaming :— 

2 gallon* of Water, 

2 quarts " Acetic acid, 
2 lbs. " Tannic acid 
21 •• 
H or.s. 
(S •• 
1 quart 



Starch. 

Dark British gum. Holl ; when cool add 
Citric acid. Cool, and add 
Itlue marine, dissolved In 
Acetic acid, H" T. Strain, and reiulv. 



Starch, (toil ; then add 
Citric acid. Cool, and add 
Aniline blue, to shade, dissolve in 
Acetic acid, S 3 T. 



Anthracene Blue, on cloth prepared with olelne oil :— 



ing .— 



Mr.— 



1 gallon of Water, 
1| lb». " Hlareh. 
4 ozs. " British irtim, 

I pint " Olive oil. 

I I gallons of Thickening, 

1 quart " Anthracene violet, 

1 gill - Acetate chrome, 20 J T., 

•i " Chloride of calcium. 2D" T., 

2 " '• Bisulphite of noda,. HPT- 



Steam Alizarine, or Extract Style. 

II V "CALICO PBINTBB." 
Extract Chuvlate. Thirkcning : — 

:t gallons of Water, 
Ulj His. " Starch, 
3 quarts •' Acet Ic acid, S' T., 
1 " Olive oil. 

ftfcr.— 

I gallon " Thiekeiilng lalsive), 

1 " " Madder extract, 

2 quarts '• Chrome solution. 
Chrvtnr Stdutiim : — 

12 lbs. ■' Sulphate of chrome, 
in •' White sugar «f lend, dissolved in 

:t gallons •• Boiling water. Let it settle, and list- 
clear liquor, 
f.vfrorf Purple. CUtT — 

» gallons of Thickening for chocolate, 

3 quart* " i'urplc alizarine. 

1 '• • Iron liquor, at 20° T.. 

1 pint '• Acetate lime. 2>i"- T. 

2 gills •• MBit manure liquor.- Eng. Tex. lift. 



White and Red Reserve Under Aniline Black. 

H'kitt Resitt.— Dissolve, in hot caustic soda so much white arsenic 
an it will take; make up to 58 to r.|° H. ; thicken this with gum 



Re<i Ruerrt.— Sulphocyanide of alumina, thickened with 
water or solution of alumina In caustic soda showing S2' B., thick- 
encd with lciogomc. 

But li reserves are printed, the pieces arc dried, aniline black is 
printed on, and the pieces aged. They are now passed through two 
dunging baths, at l<i7" F. 

First dunging bath— 

100 galls, water. 

3 l~'>th calls, cow dung, 

4 iba. chalk, 

2 lbs. sal ammonia. 
Second dunging bath same as first, at IS"" F. 
II Is then washed, dyed with alizarine, and twice soaped.— AUt- 
ijemeine Zeitschrift ftur Ttxtil-Indunlrie. 

Alizarine Carmine. 

This compound, which is more correctly named sulphoalizarate 
of soda, is obtained by neutralizing sulphoalizaric acid with soda ash 
or caustic soda, dissolving this product in water, and purifying it by 
precipitation with common salt. An a derivative of alizarine it pos- 
sesses great fastness and permanence, and is every war calculated 
to banish madder from its uses in woolen dyeim: and printing. It is 
admitted, indeed, that the new azo dyes (ponceau, orange, and Iro- 
peoline) give more fiery, brilliant shades, but their fastness in fulling 
cannot by any means be guaranteed to the same extent as that or 
alizarine. The use of alizarine carmine, in addition to the love of 
the dyers for their old customs, had to encounter the peculiar dif- 
ficulty that in order to obtain a good article, thoroughly pure, dry 
alizarine must be employed, otherwise brownish-red, dirty shades 
were obtained. But the production of the color from pure alizarine 
is so expensive that it cannot compete with the modern azo colors. 
S. Fischer, chemist at the alizarine works of Przibrnm & Co., has 
succeeded in obtaining the pure coloring matter, even from the worst 
alizarine in the market, and has thus paved the way to It* 
tion for madder in woolen dyeing. -Zeitttkrifi Ttxtil-lnduitrie. 
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, NOTICE. 

In oroeb to avoid all difficulties hereafter, as well as t., facili- 
tate our busiucss, our agents will lie. required to furnish a postal 
card addressed to this office, whereby our |wtrons can notify us 
directly of what money they have paid an agent, and in what State 
such payment was made. We will thus be kept duly posted a* to 
the actual state of our business at all time*. It is particularly 
requested that such postal card be forwarded immediately on pay- 
ment twins made to the 



We call the earnest attention of our readers of the tinc- 
torial profession to the article, Blue of France. It is a remarkable 
and useful study on the various modes of producing pood Prussian 
blue dyes. The essay is, beside its practical value in relation to 
blues, very suggestive on the general technicalities of the chemical 
effects of tinctorial matters. 

We also publish, as usual, a copious quantity of instructive 
on practical dyeing and printing for tissue*, lints, gloves, 
flowers, feathers, birds, skins, etc. 



r, falls with disappointment from the , iw :-:»..' b'te.^rf'Hnser. 
This has been a frequently experienced fact, and one which should 
have the effect of rendering the purchaser of a n-rrei recipe very 



There is an abundance of quackery in dyeing, as well as in 
other arts, and whatever are called tecrct* are fur the most part un- 
profitable ventures to thuse who have thu temerity to buy them. 
We would not be understood however, as desiring to decry the 
principle of retaining for one's own use, that which Is his own dis- 
covery, — not at all — we know that which is a man's property he 
has perfect power over to keep to sell, or to dispose of as he may 
think fit But, surely, if any discovery be a really meritorious 
one, the secret may be turned to account by the discoverer himself, t 
and the proof of its value worked out by his own hands. Let him 
keep his secret, if he will, anil make the meat of it To a certainty, 
should it prove to be all that he represents it, there is always money 
ready for the communication of the secret But, how frequently 
does it happen that the interchange proves detrimental to the suc- 
cess of the secret recipe. In other words, no two men work alike; 
and that which come* like a charm from the hands of the dis- 



It n sKRlot M.v proposed in England to organise a society or 
institute, for the promotion of textile art training, by the combina- 
tion of chemistry as a study with textile art and dyeing, to the end 
that the chemist may find this a lucrative as well as a highly useful 
branch to devote himself to. Here, in America, it is a difficult 
matter to get a chemist who is sufficiently posted in textile matters 
to be able to throw practical light on any question which calls for 
the aid of science. It is true we have able chemists amongst us, 
but their attention is devoted to branches of their profession for 
which their aid is in more demand, and, of course, it Is in that 
direction their studies are applied. The Chemical AVuw thus intro- 
duces the subject : 

"We learn that meetings have been held at Liverpool, Manches- 
ter, and Widnes to consider the formation of a society or laMilOtC 
for promoting ttie application of chemical science to the arts and 
manufactures. It will, we think, be admitted that some organiza- 
tion which should afford those interested in industrial chemistry an 
opportunity of exchanging ideas, and discussing professional <|ties- 
tions would be of great value to the interest* affected, arid to the trade 
of the country at large. Such organizations, slightly varying in their 
respective scopes and characters, exist abroad, and have proved 
exceedingly useful. But In England, manufacturing chemists 
hitherto have to a very great extent held aloof from each other, 
and have actually shuirned the interchange of opinions and expert- 
ence. Hence, both societies and journals of a technical character 
have met with very scant encouragement. Uut it is now very 
widely felt that this mutual isolation is one of very few causes which 
are placing our industrial eminence in jeopardy, and which, tn the 
chemical arts as well as in other departments, arc enabling foreign 
nations to steal a march upon us. The formation of some such 
society as the one proposed we should therefore regard as a hopeful 
sign, and should tie prepared to give it every support in our power." 

Now, we have just a* much want of such an institution 
as England ; for, if that country desires by such aid to save 
her textile industries from the jeopardy they are in, 
surely we can get all the intelligent assistance we want, to help 
us forward in our growing prosperity. Every effort made to 
save a failing trade or to advance a stagnant textile interest should 
be a significant prompt to our vigorous young nation to increase 
its [Mice and not be content with meroly holding its own. We 
have more than once urged the necessity for study amongst our 
dyers, and now we urge the application of the study of our chem- 
ists to dyeing as a specially. The discovery of the beautiful deriva- 
tives of coal-tar too plainly shows what may yet be done by scien- 
tific investigation, and to chemistry we are to look for progress. 
Experiments founded on guess-work are but wanderings in the 
dark, whereas investigations enlightened by scientific knowledge are 
sure to come out profitably in the end. We really see in the pro- 
posed association in England, an invaluable idea which it would be 
to take up and follow out 
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♦ THE MONTH'S PRACTICAL RECIPES. 



Th* following |irarlkal rsrlprs. lilo- all lhat a|.pw to I 
».<rii*„l bm rrllaMn noil wurriuilM lo r»iiiit out **Umtm-t»ri\j . pruvfc 
■r» »lrirOjt kltii-riNl lo. and the ■>anl|.ulall«ii b« worknianllkii. 

t>I RUCTIONS. NOTKS AND 



tty" We have frequently been asked why we give the names 
of die makers of the aniline am] dye Muffs we um when 
publishing the recipe* accompanying our insets. The reason is : We 
run speak with authority for those we actually test ; where annllues 
and dyestulTs of the same color, manufactured by other firms, may 
he equally pood, but when treated according to our recipe, may not 
give similar results. In giving the name of certain manufacturers, 
therefore, we would not be thought partial to them. Each has his 
own mode of producing desired effects with his own dye 



Recipe No. 87. 

TAN OS LOOSE WOOL. (STANDS mUMfe) 
100 lb*. Clean Wool. 
Boil 24 lbs. Extract Archil. 
1 lb. Madder, 

1 lb. Extract Fustic, 
8 lbs. Alum, 

2 lbs. Argubj. 

Enter wind ul the boil, boil fur one hour, and done. 

Recipe No. 88. 

LR.UT RID OS RAW COTTON FROM THE BALE. (STAN1SS KLLIJMi.) 

100 lbs. Cotton, well tensed. 

Put down for 1 hour at boil in 10 lbs. Sumac. 

•2nd Rath— Oxy-muriate of Antimony T T. for 15 to 20 
minutes, wash well. 

3rd Bath— 10 lbs. Hypernic, 

14 lbs. Yellow Spirit. 

Enter at ISO 3 F., turn or rake for 15 minutes while raising 
temperature to lioil, wash and done. 



MKMUM DKAUON RAW COTTON FROM THK HA I.E. (RTANI* FULUNU.) 

100 lbs. Cotton well teased. 
Boil 10 Ilis. Sumac, 

1 lb. Extract Fustic, 

2 lbs. Extract Logwood. 

Enter cotton at the boil, boil for 1| hour, cool down to 160" 
F., then add 1 J llw. Rlue Stone. 

Raise up to boil, boil for 15 minutes, cool, wash, and done. 

Recipe No. 90. 

DLl'E OS RAW < OTTOS FROM THK BALK. ISTANIK* IHLUSfl.) 

100 llw. Cotton well teased. 
Boil fl llw. Sumac, 

3 lbs I^ogwoo*), ground. 

■Th* drc wood, and MtMNi iw) Ililt ■Mill, hate bc*n RirataM l>r Ja,. L. 
M'-.r^au A i o., NV'w York. 

M-ciw .VrJlitnad* l.jr diawjflr* j .*» f«.<b«ri-d llo lo otcry 1 lb. « u ,|alk arc). 



Enter cotton at boil, boil for 1 hour, aadden in the same tub 
12 ois. Copperas, take out, cool well, outer second bath of 

5 lbs. Alum, 
. S| llw. Carmine of Iudigo, 

1 lb. Extract I.ogwood, 

i lb. Oxalic Acid. 
B.il lor } hour, wash, an 



Recipe No. 91. 

mm ON RAW COTTON t*OM THE BALK. (STANDS FUIJ.INO.) 

100 His. Cotton well teased. 
Boil 6 lbs. Catch, 

1 lb. Blue Vitriol. 
Enter Cottou at boil, and work it f ir 1 hour. 
2nd Bath.— Boil 13 lb*. Hypernic, 

2 .|uarts Ox v Muriate of Tin. 

Boil cotton for 1 



Recipe No. 92. 

FLESH COLOR ON WORSTED. 

50 lbs. Y'am. 

Clear the liquor well by passing a lot with the required mor- 

of Glaubersalt and Sulphuric Acid. Now add 

5 lbs. Glaubersalt, 
1 lb. Sulphuric Acid. 

> , sl..*1»i WTfR ' MeisU r, Lucius A Rrtlcning. Hocchsl.-A.-M. 
'* S " lrlet KKK ' ( LuU A Movius, N. V., Roston and Philada. 

Enter yarn at 150° F., turn well, heat up to 180° F., and 
turn to shade. 

Recipe No. 93. 



75 llw. Yarn. 
Boil 2 lbs. Alum, 

10 llw. Glaubersalt, 

I lb. Red Tartar, 
1* uzs. Maroon S. \ Radischc Aniline and Soda Fabrik. 
8 ozs. Fast Yellow, Win. Pickbardt A" KuttroH", 
2 ora. Orange A. ( New Y ork, Roston, and Philada. 

12 1l«. Indigo Paste. 

Eutcr yarn at 180° F., raise to bail, and boil for 1 hour. 



SCARLKT ON liKRMANTOWN WOOL. 

■ r i0 lbs. Y'arn. 

Boil up (i lbs. (ilaubersalt, 

1 lb. Sulphuric Acid, 

12 ov. Scarlet RR. (A. Poirrier, Paris). 
Enter at 100° F., raising temperature to boiliug, and turn to 



Recipe No. 95. 

ALKALI BUTE ON WORSTED. 

50 lbs. Y'aru. 

Roil 8 ozs. Alkali I Meister, Lucius A Rruening, Hoechts,-A.-M. 
Rlue, R. Extra, j Lutz A Movius, N. Y'., Roston, and Philada. 
Add 2 0K Romx. 

Enter yarn, run for 1 hour, wash out, enter 2d bath at 
180° F , containing 1 lb. Sulphuric Acid ; give 5 turns, an< 
This blue is the strongest we have tested up to date. 
ironliaiMil on i«c* 13.1) 
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PRICES CURRENT, 



PHILADKLPHIA, Jl'XE, I8N11. 




Ait-tic Acid 

Albumen, Blood.. 

Albumen, Egg 

Alum, ground 

Alum, lump 

Annntto. prime 

Annattolnc 

Aniline Uil, F.nglixh. 
Aniline Oil, French.. 
Aniline Suit, crystal* 

Aniline Halt, m'ke 

Archil Liquid, liest.,,. 

Argots, crude Oporto- " 

A rgoln, erode Sicily " 

Argols, refined St." Ant. llnwn " 

Argols, refined (J ray " 

Argols, retined Light " 

Aqua Ammonia " 

Aqua Ammonia. F. F. F. F " 

Aurinc " 

Uarhary [ I >m1 " 

H'ii \s i ml *■ 

' « WW ....... m pum l>«KI .•..i.L.l.t.t 

Rl-Chromatc Potash " 

Bleaching Powder... 

Hornx, rcNncd 

Hratil Wood 

Blue Vitriol 

Brim. tone, roll....... 

Camwood, pure 

Camwood, No. 1 " 

Carbonate of Ammonia M 

Caustic Soda, <«> per cent ... " 

Cuustie So<la, 70 per cent and over " 

, V ton 

HH.IW ||,, |, (S t1>. 



50 



China Clay 
cid. 



Citric Ach 

Cochineal, Honduras. 

Coehineul, Mexican. — " 

Cochineal, Black Tcncriitv - " 

Copperas- " 

Cream Tartar. iryslaU.- " 

Cream Tartar, powdered " 

Crimson Spirit-,. . » 

Cudbeur, pure- 

Cudbear, No. l_ « 

Cuilbear, No. 1, French 

Cuteb « 

lHvi DM V ton 

Kipping Acid B> lb. 

Hxtraet Fustic- ■* 

Kx tract llypcrnic 

Kx tract I : . • i 1 1_- 

Kxtract Logwood, bulk, 

Kxtraet Quercitron 

Flavliie 

Fustic, Cuba 

I' untie, MaracailM 

Fustic. Savinila 

Gambler, hale- 

( llaubcrsalt 

(ireen Ivbony 

Hypernie 

IrndiMos*.... 

Iron Nitrate 

Indigo, Auxiliary. 

Indigo, Bengal " 

Indigo, Cnraccas, line. .. " 

Indigo, (lautemala. line " 

Indigo, Madras, line " 

Indigo, Manilla •■ 

Lue Dye. line |M>wdered " 

Lm Dye, good powdered - «' 

LjlttM Wood- " 

LagWOOi, t'aumeachy _ " 

Logwood, Honduras _ 

Logwood, Ijiguna _ " 

Logwood, si. Domingo.- " 

Madder, Dutch " 

Madder. French >> lb. 

Maple Bark.. a 

MWMo I>'i^t v Dl.l. 
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Mvrabolans 

Muriatic Acid 

Muriate Tin " 

Muriate Tin, Btrong •' 

Muriate Tin, oxy ' 

Muriate Tin. crystals " 

Klowood " 

Nitrate Iron, pure ...... " 

Nitrate Lead. " 

Nitric Acid, i Aqua Fortls " 

NutgalU, Aleppo ~.y lb- 

I ) No lilt* ... < 4.. m * 

Oxalic Aehl " 

Poor! Anne*. _ " 

Persian Berries " 

Picric Acid " 

1 'I .1 "* I I I "» . . •*••••■••• IIIIIIIIIIHItlll Hlti.i" 

Prussiale Potash, yellow _ •' 

Pruaalate Potash, red " 

Quercitron " 

ItcdwiKxl " 

lied Sanders •' 

Stannate of Soda " 

^ln rvli i t-orii .................. ........_...».......»......... 

Starch, Potal. - 

Star.li, Wheat „ " 

Saftlower " 

Saftlower extnict. >' 1- >t. 

Sal Amiuoulai- V 

Sal Soda 

Satiauwnod, ground 

Soluble Blue 

Sugar Lead, brown 

Sugar Lead, while '• 

Sumac. Sicily, aeeording t<i grade "r* ton, 

Sumac, Va., " „ " 

Boda A«h lb. 

Sulphuric Acid " 

Tartaric Acid " 

Terra Japotilea _ " 

Turmerie " 

Ultramarine - •' 

Verdigris _ •' 

Woad " 

BUSINESS OPPORTU NITIES. 

K.J. MKI>, A1 TIIOROF Till. HYK.fUf HASP HOOK, b prttjmml lu fur 
rtt J|**« iti an; UmiK i "f TrrnltiB;. and will Kaw p*«n«nrv in mslrahif Ui .mj fulur ur 
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iUt* See idvirlliemenl, pege A. 
AMrrm. M St. Msrki Are.. RriKililya, N. Y. 



On New Coloring Matters. 

BY W. V MI1.IXR- 

A recently published patent of Herr ftrassler's has iniluced me 
to give in brief the result of an investigation which I began some 
iitnntlu ago, but which is not yet completed. 

The object of my researches was a coloring matter which has 
been met with in the market for the last half-year under the name 
of iliebrich scarlet, and which, according to ita analyain and its 
products of decomposition, belongs to the class of dyewares men- 
tioned in Urasslcr's specification. The coloring matter in question 
is evidently prepared by diazotizing and combining with knupbthol 
the " acid yellow " of commerce, a mixture of the various sulpho- 
aeiils of the amido azobeiizole, first obtained by Gricss and Martius. 
As the acid yellow is not a unitary, individual compound, the color- 
ing matter obtained from it is likewise not unitary. I lound, in 
fact, a mixture of red colors, with which was mixed a yellow, re- 
sembling in its behavior " mandarine yellow." The author at- 
tempted to prepare the dye synthetically, and obtained a red color- 
ing matter with all the properties of Biebricb scarlet- 

Thc ponceau S of I'faU'. now prc|mrcd here on the large ocule, 
i.« obtained by the action of diazotized acid yellow 
disolpho-aeid,— Berichte Dtittieeh Cltem. f/csrAVA. 
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(Continued (rem pec* 1*1.) 

Recipe No. 96. 

HARK OOLDEN CARMELITE OK WORSTED, 

50 lb*. Tern. 

lve 5 II*. Glaubersalt, 
1 lb. Alum, 
1 lb. Sulphuric Acid, 



Dark Golden Carmelite, 



Clayton Aniline Co., 
Manchester, Klip. 
Henry A. Dupee, ■ 
Boston and N. Y. 

yam at 150* F., bring to boil, and turn to shade. 

i H valuable on account of its strength, and Tor 

very deep shade* just the tiling. 



Recipe No. 97. 

GOLDEN YELLOW ON WORSTED. 

25 lb*. Yarn. 

Enter well cleared liquor at 160° F. with 
J lb. Sulphuric Acid. 
3 lb*. Glaubersalt. 
i lb. Alum, 

f . . , v „ ) Clavton Aniline Co., Manchester, Eng. 
iox. Golden ellow. | A Boston and New York. 

Turn lively, raUe temperature, and finish. 



SCARLET ON COTTON YARN. 

100 lbs. Yarn. 

Put down over night in 20 lbs. Sumac; 
through a bath for 15 to 25 minutes of Oxy-Muriate of 
2* T., wash well and finish in dye bath of 

( Actieu Gewellschaft, Berlin. 
1 1 lbs. Ponceau 2 B. I Henry A. Gould, 

( Boston, New York, and Philada. 



Entering at 70° F„ and not exceeding 90° F., turning to shade. 



To All Whom it May Concern. 

The following letter is being circulated by Messrs. Pickhardt 
A KuttrofT addressed to dealer" in dye stuffs: 

"Our clients, William Pickhardt and Adolph Kuttroff, 
the exclusive licensees for the United States, under letters patent, 
re-iasued, No. 9144, dated April 6, 1SS0 ; original patent being No. 
204799, dated June 11, 1*78, are informed that you are infringing 
upon their rights by selling dye stuff produced from naphtlmlmine, 
and known as Fast Red, RoceHine, Imperial Bed, etc., which il 
the subject of said patent, without license from them; and, by 
their instruction, we hereby notify and request you to cease forth- 
with from such infringement, and render to them, by June 1, 1MK0, 
an account of your sales of said patent dye stuff, and to pay to 
i the damages they have suffered therefrom. 
' If you disregard this notice, suit will l>e brought against you 



Van Zv.ntwood A Haufk 



NOTES OF THE MONTH. 

All rota at imitations under thla need will meet with due attention, and coloring 
matter* anil t* fairly tented- 

Onm'ARY.-M. Zi.nin, the Russian cheinist, to whom is due 
the conversion of nitro into amido compounds, (aniline being the 
first substance made in this way ) died recently at St. Petersburg. 

The I. Manufacturing Co., of 56 Pine Street, New 
York, write us that they are prepared to sell a mordant equal in 
all respects to that known as "Bird's Aniline Mordant," at (2c.) 
tww cents per pound less then the price quoted by F. J. Bird. 

Wk have received from C. Tiers, Myers & Co., of this city, 
samples of Casteline No. I XX, and I XXX. It is claimed to be a 
valuable adjunct in dyeing for softening cotton ; no extra labor 
gives brilliancy to color, and comfort in spinning. 'We will test 
it s»k>ii practically and report. They manufacture also a Castile 
Wool Scourer, spoken highly of for economy and efficiency. 

John B. Detlefbon, of Bristol, Pa., has a new process for 
destroying Burre, Shives, Cotton, and other vegetable matters 
found in wool, without the least injury to the fibre. The process is 
used by C. W. A J. Peirce, at Bristol, Pa., and can be examined 
practically there. The process is nut pateut d, but is a secret, and 
exclusive rights can be bought from John B. Detlefson. 

Messrs. Banning, Bihhell A Co., have sent us a sample of 
their scarlet XX B, " blue shade." for strength and brilliancy of 
color should surpass anything in the market. 7 oss. of this blue 
shade will produce a lull color on 100 lbs. wool. Yellow shades 
can be produced by the addition of Orange. We will produce 
samples next mouth, and leave our readers to judge fur themselves. 

Hknky A. Gould has sent us samples of Alkali Blues D, and 
2 B Z, also a sample of Ponceau III, for Cotton, products of the 
Actieu Geaellschnft, of Berlin. 

J. C. Bloom field A Co. have favored us with sample* of 
French Extract of Madder, and Carmine of Annatto. 

We iiyf.ii a handsome sample of cotton with Helvetia Green, 
sent to us by A. Klipstein, the product of Bindschcdlcr A Bush, 
Basel. This name green dyes on wool. We will present sample 
next month. 

Alexander Barrill, New York, has sent us a sample of 
Puteaux Blue, S. S.. which we will test soon, and produce sample. 
The R. S. is meeting with great favor from manufacturers of fine 
goods. 

Henry A. Gould is manufacturing the Standard Black 
Dyes, formerly manufactured by F. Woodman A Co. ; F. Wood- 
man superintending the manufacturing of the same. These dyes 
are claimed to bo perfectly fast to light and alkalies ; arc dyed in 
one operation, and have been used on raw cotton with entire satis- 
faction. 

N. Spencer Thomas' One Dip Dyes are daily gaining 
favor amongst the dyers, as uow they understand the full merits of 
his product*, and a* we have heard them repeatedly state they 
would not do without them. 
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Removal.— Meagre Read, Holliday A Sons, have removiii 
their office from their works in Brooklyn to 22 Piatt Street, New 
York City. 

Removal.— A Klipstein has removed hi* office from 32 Piatt 
Street, to 92 Cedar Street, New York City. 



QUERIES AND REPLIES. 



l"od«r IhU bral wo Inilu all our frlaiub M niste Uiitlr ioiplri™ on .eery »utji*t mn- 
anted with, djrelnf, eie„ >od we will endeaeor to ji»o them iuch Information in ainacr h 
Iktf »re la need of. We ■bo Inrlle otben to (Ire ua the aid of taelr uewrlewr* In 
repjiaa. All will be welrxMue. 

mnin 

71. — I would like to know the origin of fu. Hsine'r 

72. — What is hypernic I'-Enoi.and. 

71.— Fuchsine wan the name given at first to the red coloring mat- 
ter obtained from aniline, by means of bichloride of tin ; although 
it wan a very beautiful color, " magenta " being superior to it, com- 
pletely surpassed it in the market, yet it has admirers still. 

72.— Hypeniic is a dye wood made of uncertain species of red- 
wood; Lima wood being one of the principal woods used in Ita 



The Mordant Controversy. 

Wishing It to be distinctly understood that we have no bias, one 
way or the other, (both parties in this controversy being friends and 
patrons or the Textile Colobist), we copy the following letter 
from the Cotton, of the 19th instant. 

A KKJCiINDF.lt TO MB. F. J. BIBD. 
To the Editor of Cotton : 

In answer to the statements of F. J. Bird, we will agree to sell 
aniline mordant equal to Bird's that he now is offering, and equal to 
any other aniline mordant in the market, for 18c. per pound, and for 
2c. per pound less than at any time Bird can sell his for. We will 
send to any party from one to live pounds of our mordant to test 
for themselves against Bird's, at the price mentioned, and this will 
be tbe best and fairest way to expose Bird's imposition and flaming 
advertisement, which are only like sounding brass and tinkling cym- 
bals. Facts are stubborn realities. Try and be convinced before 
you buy largely. 

Bird's Patent Aniline Mordant is owned and controlled by us 
exclusively, and we continue to sell it at the usual price. 

Any one, by applying at the Patent Office can obtain the formula 
and ascertain for himself of what it is composed, and this will con- 
vince him that it cannot be made at much leas than we are selling it. 

This is the only real patent aniline mordant in the world. We 
consider every other spurious imitations, and can meet them all at 
lower prices than they are selling at. Bird's One Dip Dyes and 
Aniliues we also control, and if Bird infringes on them he will be 
amenable to litigation. All orders for Bird's Dyes and Bird Patent 
Aniline Mordant must be sent to us. 

We again affirm that we are prepared to sell an article equal to 
that sold by Bird at 1* cents per pound, at 2 cents less at any time 
thau Bird can sell his. 

Yours truly, 
Leeds Manufacturing Co., 

50 Pine St., New York. 



Blue of France. 

Responding to inquiries and requests from several quarters re- 
garding the blue colors produced from Prussian blue, we give here- 
with in detail, tbe processes the most in use. It will he olwerved 
that they are quite similar to each other. The difference is moetly 
in the skill or in the knowledge of ingredients employed. 

Application and Fixation of Blue of France on 7Y«i«.— There 
are about five methods of forming Prussian blue or Blue of France, 
which only differ from each other from the use of salt of tin in 
the latter. 

1st. By a salt of sesquloxide of iron, green vitriol or sulphate 
with yellow cyanide of potassium, named yellow prussiates , in opposi- 
tion to red prusslate. Thus, from 18& the process was as follows, on 
calico : 

The tissue is plunged in a solution of iron salt, dedicated and 
entered in a bath of yellow prusaiate acidulated by some sulphuric 
acid. Such was then the production of blue dye ; but to the air the 
color turned green. 

2d. By salt of protoxide of iron, to say reduced to a minimum 
I oxidiition. Plunged in a bath containing it in solution, the tissue is 
afterward desaicated and passed in a bath of yellow cyanide of 
potassium. Instead of exposing to the air it is then subjected to 
water containing chlorate of potash or some chloride of lime in 
solution. 

3d. By Bait of protoxide of iron and red cyanide of potassium. 

4lh. By red cyanide of potassium or a sesquioxide of iron In 
salt, reduced to the state of protoxide of iron by a reducer, such a 
salt of tin, or a dissolution of sulphurous acid. 

5th. By adding to these salts some tartaric acid nr bisulphate of 
potash In equal parts. This process is more expensive. The tissue 
is dipped in warm water containing tartaric acid nr bisulphate of 
potash, and passed, when dry, in a bath of yellow cyanide, then 
"learned and dipped in javelle water for oxidation of the color. 

fith. The last is by red cyanide and a reducing agent. The tissue 
is pluuged in a bath containing red cyanide ; after dessication it is 
subjected to a bath containing chloride of tin with the addition of 
i some acid. A quarter or half hour produces Blue of France. As it 
can be observed there is nothing difficult in this blue dyeing, any 
body can plunge a tissue in water containing a salt of iron, then in a 
bath containing some yellow pruaaiate, and acidulated with a little 
sulphuric acid, and finish the operation by dipping it In a water 
having some salt of tin in solution. 

Blue of France on Wool.— In the Gobelins Carpet Works the Blue 
of France is produced on wool as for silk, by nitrate of iron added to 
; some sulphuric acid. The cloth is entered in the bath, dried, washed, 
and turned in a bath containing yellow pruaslale aud a little cblor- 
hydric acid. It goes in the bath with the salt of tin, only at tbe last 
of the operation. M. Pcnct, the director of the dyeing department, 
has always obtained moat beautiful result* from that method. And, 
aa everybody knows, this is the model of dyeing works, since all 
the wools dyed therein, are worked in tapestry, for the palaces of 
princes, kings, etc. For perfection in the art of agencing colors, 
this establishment has no rival in Europe. Free confidence can be 
plnccd in the recipe we give herewith ; it is sanctioned by the expe- 
rience of M. Chevreul, the best author on the subject. 

Blue of France on Cotton, Hemp, and Flax.— Pass the material in 
water lightly acidulated by sulphuric acid ; leave In bath for several 
hours to open tbe pores of the Bbn PfeM thai In hot *mtM 100" 
containing a salt of Iron for about 20 minutes. Nitrate of iron is the 
most used now. Let the tissue rest for twelve hours. Then pass in 
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bath of yellow cyanide acidulated by a few drop* of sulphuric acid. 
Let the material rest again OJid finish the operation by dipping in 
water containing Halt of tin in notation. 

RKTIPK FOR IW M CTWS OK TBHUK. 

Mordant Hall, ! Water 100 liter*, 

Persulphate of iron nt 4K», . 12 kilos. 

Proiochlomre of tin, . . 1J ' 

Bichloride of tin at GO", . . 1 " 

Oft flafA.-Watcr 160 litrea, 

Yellow Cyanide H kilns. 

Sulpharic acid, 66° ... } " 

Itc-commcucc operation until reaching the desired shade. 



There seems to UK some advantage in introducing a little of 
alum and tartar in the solution when the tern perature begin* to 
raise. Experience has proved that these mordants give to the tissue 
the eatt or jtwtr. Oue-twentictb, if the color proportion is sufficient 
to feed the bnth. 

Defects of Wood in Addition The addition of wood liquor 

hnmctiinea used in the above i« not desirable, because that dye i§ not 
■.tuple in blue. It disappear* in time. This U not the cane with 
Muck dyeing, in which logwood enters with advantage. The red 
cn»l is always abundant enough in blue shade*, even if it diminishes 
Mime from the tissue. To perfectly solidify, some dyersgive an indigo 
fooling in beginning operation, but, of course this process iucrea*e» 
the labor, etc. 

Faults in the Trade.— The general shortcoming of the dye- 
ing trade is in not washing properly the cloth; hence, harshness ill 
the good*. Mellowness can be obtainid only by the removal of 
acid through repeated washing. 

Can the Same Bath be I skd Several Times ?-Prussiau 
blue bath canuot be preserved with expectations of using it over 
many lime*. It soon gets corrupt, and fails to cover the stuff, there, 
fore the bath should be composed but for present needs, in order to 
avoid disappointment. 

Where to Place the Tnwtts after Each Operation.— 
When the wool, cotton, and silk tissues are mordanted, they are 
placed in some obscure corner where temperature is uot high ; the 
blue gains in strength, because sulphuric acid always react* some- I 
thing after the dyeing operation. It is hard to indicate all the [ 
requisite precautions for success without use left* expense. 

Method fob Correcting Failures — Whenever an operation 
has failed there are great difficulties in correcting the blue of France. 
The tissue, being impregnated with acid, doe* receive easily a new 
dye, even in doubling the dose*. But when desirable to discolor the 
tissue, It is subjected to a bath made with carbonate of soda, or crys- 
tal soda. But the result I* always defective ; the beauty of the cast 
is gone. 

Effect of Salts of Tin.— The salt of tin are employed to 
produce uniformity in the dyeing", they absorb the salts of iron. 

What Salts to Employ. — The principal salt* of iron in effect- | 
ive u*e are the nitrate of iron, the chloride, the sulphate, the pyro- 
lignitc. This last 1* the most uninjuriou*. But in general, there i* 
no great inconvenience in using either of these sails in place of each 
other. It is a matter of convenience for supply and cheapnea*. 

Improvement obtained in tiie Wool Dteino — Some dyer* 
have reckoned an advantage in the employ of red cyanide of potas- 
sium, but then they add some little chloride of lime to the bath, 
and after this process the stuff la always passed in water containing I 



a solution of tin, the resulting blue shade appearing beautiful. 
Uenerally the dose of red cyanide in this bath is of { per cent. The 
use of oxalate of iron on wool and silk, produces a better uniformity. 
This oxalate of iron is formed iu the bath by mixing some oxalic 
acid with the sulphate of iron. 

Effect of Ammonia.-Ih order to obtain a brighter cast, the 
tissue, at the rinsing period, can be passed in water containing some 
ammonia. The blue dye then i* more of a copper cast.— Tcinturier 
f/aireMef. 

The Ay ri /Vex reports, and comments on, the formation of an 
English society purporting to counteract the practice of loading silk. 
The company announces the sale of goods guaranteed pure silk ami 
deprecate* at the same time the adulteration generally indulged and 
tolerated in silk fabrics. Commenting on the subject, M. Mariu* 
Mnyret declares the task impossible as a practical success. •' We 
have," he says, "fouglit thl* discreditable system more than any ouo. 
Many writers have followed suit, and floods of ink have been used in 
protest* of all sorts. With what results? None. Why ? Because 
too many producers and consumers, with tyrannical fastness besides, 
are Interested and pleased in the routinuance of the evil. All our 
efforts against it amount to the equivalent history of the notorious 
usurer, who after having listened attentively to a fine sermon against 
usury said to his daughter: ' Now, darling let us go to business.' " 

Artificial Flower Dyeing. 

The manufacture of artificial flowers has lately obtained such an 
extensive importance in the I'nited States, that the dyeing of the 
material baa been almost raised to the rank of a specialty, as in 
France. New York and Philadelphia have factories employing 
thousands of people inside and out, directly and indirectly, in the 
production of this ornamental article. The consumption of artificial 
flowers has assumed such enormous figures in America, that Europe 
would have been utterly unable to meet the demand If the home in- 
dustry had not so far furnished a good part of the supply. A pro- 
tection of 50 percent, having been the incentive, (he American arti- 
ficial flower industry is now solidly established. 

Of course the dyer has \o play a good part in this performance. 
But so far this part i« yet limited to the ordinary material ; the 
finely dyed tissues arc imported by manufacturers for want of proper 
supply at home. This study of the subject is therefore timely a* an 
instructive outline of the industrial conditions required to advance 
and promote artificial flower dyeing in the country. 

Artificial flower-making is almost entirely done by hand. The 
delicate fingers of woman, and her ready power of imitation, com- 
bined with her natural affection for the chaste and beautiful, have 
enabled her to excel in this manufacture. But for this she must 
have the fitting material ; the proper hues and shades of the tissues 
a* a foundation. This supply constitutes the part of the dyer and of 
his talent, in imkating the natural colors on the fabrics from which 
the leaves, the petals, and the buds are cut and made. 

The fabrics used for flowers are silk, muslin, cambrics, Jaconets, 
etc. Of course, being purposely manufactured for flower-making, 
they are or light and delicate texture. Woven from the smallest 
spun threads, they are impregnated with all the string ingredients 
used in weaving. Unless they are made to special order ror florists, 
they are finished and lustred as usual. In oither MM, the dyeing 
must be preceded by the preparatory manipulations or expunging, 
scouring, waahing, dyeing, and mordanting. It is evident that 
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the sizing and flutshing constitute natural coatings, which prevents 
the coloring matters from penetrating the fabrics. The texture 
bring of a delicate and tiny character, these preliminary manipula- 
tions require care, skill, anr) experience. The removal of the sizing 
substance* from the stuff leaves this with a considerable loss of body, 
—hence, the necessity of careful handling all through the procedure. 

The cotton tissue* are the most employed in artificial flower 
making. They are also the moat difficult 10 manipulate successfully. 
Being MlSUWw, scoured, washed, and mordanted properly, the dyeing 
is done as follows: 

For a Pitee nf 20yorrf* Jacnntt, Garnet Colon: Prepare a bath 
of 40 liters clear water in a perfectly clean vessel, with 2 pounds of 
St. Martha wood (red wood). Boil half hour; decant clear; when 
cooled to 50", enter the tissue, and turn for half hour in that bath. 
Raise heat to 100°, and add one litre logwood decoction ; turn in for 
20 minutes, and rinse in a single water. 

Purjmraline Proem.— Light shades are obtained from coloring 
matter direct ; the dark ones must proceed by sumac and iron bath. 

Maroon. — Boil for one hour 2 lbs. fustic in 40 litres water with 
50 gr. St- Martha wood and 20 gr. logwood. Operate as for garnet, 
but raisr temperature to 125', pass tissue in for 20 minutes. Rinse 
in simile water. Stretch carefully In open air. 

Maroon from Anilini is obtained by the ordinary method or ani- 
line dyeing. The mordant is sumac, applied in proportion to the 
shade desired. The tissue is well saturated in it, and after squeezing 
passed through a weak solution of oxy-muriate of tin, washed and 
rinsed in cold water with a little ammonia to neutralize the excess of 
acid. The dye bath is raised to 75° F., and the stuff worked in as usual. 

The hydro-carbon colors, combined with the vegetable coloring 
matters, have considerably improved the healthiness of the (lower- 
making people. They suppress in a good proportion the deleterious 
emanations from the metallic oxides heretofore complained of 
as being very injurious to florist*. 

Knabs Indigo Substitute. 

Thi« i s „ Jtep blue coloring matter, which can be applied with- 
out a mordant to vegetable fibres, cotton, linen, jute, etc., and gives 
fast colors. It is also useful for half-wool and silk, and for print- 
ing on linen, cottun and wool. 

It is manufactured hy the firm of Guthier and Gotze, of Leip- 
zig, and is sold both as a liquid and as a paste, the latter being sold 
in two shades — a hlue and a reddish. The liquid is for dyeing with- 
out any preparation. The paste requires to be diluted with warm, 
but not boiling water. 

Soft water, free from lime, gives the best results. Hard waters 
must tirst be neutralized with alum and muriatic acid, as the Hot 
will otherwise curdle on the addition of the dye, and a precipitate 
will be deposited, which hoth lessens the yield of the color and in- 
JUrH its brightness. It gives greys, blues, and deep violets— ZheJirfi. 
1MB Industrie. 

Weighing Silk in the Dye. 

In the last issue of the Tkxtilb Coloriht we have sum- 
marized the deceptive and dangerous practice of excessively loading 
Bilk goods through the dyeing process. We have indicated therein 
the causes of spontaneous combustion , as well as the discredit at- 
tached to the adulteration. 

Old Europe, suffering more keenly than young America from 
these Industrial frauds, has just opened the Are of a certain reaction 



against the evil. A London company has sprung up for the alleged 
purpose of resisting this debasement of silk fabrics by loading dyes. 

The concern publishes and proclaims emphatically that they 
manufacture silk goods free from any weighting or adulterating stuff. 
They guarantee this to be a fact, by offering the test of equal volume 
and weight of their fabrics with undyed silk yarn or silk flbre. 

For our part wc are perfectly willing to admit the entire fair- 
ness of this plan, so far as moral assurance is concerned. But 
scientifically speaking, there is room for reserve in regard to the ab- 
solute safety of the guarantee and test proposed. There is no im- 
possibility in the perversion of this Into a deceptive Illusion, equally 
as fraudulent as the condemned practice of loading dyes. This can 
be accomplished on the alleged pure silk yarn or fibre serving as a 
criterion by a colorless and heavy mordant. This possible fact of In- 
visible weighting can be appreciated hy perusing in some other 
columus of this paper, the study "On Mineral Mordants." It will be 
observed that the stannous proto-oxidea (salts or tin) possess the sub- 
tle properties of loading silk without increasing its volume or 
changing its apparent condition, since the colorless atomic minerals 
incorporate its gravity outside of the coloriug matter, which is not 
| then necessary. Thus being the case, what could prevent the reform- 
ers in question having the alleged comparison made out of two iden- 
tically loaded silks— one dyed and one undyod? The only difference 
would be in the colur— made neutral in weight for the purpose, 

We do not pretend to impugn the object of the manufacturers 
reacting against a generally condemned practice. We merely intend 
to show the difficulty of absolute proof against a rcllucd cuiiningues* 
in devices equally as perverse as those put up for eradiction in Eng- 
land. The ingenuity of trade when based on chemistry can certainly 
reach this degree of refinement. We have daily examples or more 
extraordinary feats justifying this suspicion. 

New Bleaching Process. 

For bleaching all textiles, either animal or vegetable, M. 
Clement has patented a process which consists in the application 
of a so-called new salt, a mixture of permanganate of potash, hi- 
chrome, and sulphate of soda. Calico is immersed in cold water 
whore some yeast has been added ; a fermentation sets in, which is 
said to remove all the size used for weaving. After twelve hours 
the pieces are well rinsed and passed through the oxidizing bath con- 
taining the new mixture, in the proportion of about 4 lb. in 100 gal- 
lons of water ; after one hour it is well rinsed and put through a 
bath containing, for 100 gallons of water, \ \ lb. sulphite or hyposul- 
phite of soda, i lb. sulphuric acid, 1 lb. soda ash; after two hours It 
is again well rinsed aud passed through hypochlorite of soda, taking, 
for 100 gallons of water, about I lb. hypochlorite and 24 lbs. soda. 
After eight to ten hours the bleaching of cotton is considered to be 
complete, only the rinsing having to follow. For linen it is neces- 
sary to repeat these operations in the same order till the bleaching 
is complete, three times being sufficient. Wool is first impregnated 
with oleic acid, then washed in cold or tepid water, the washing 
being repeated several times till the water is no more colored. It is 
next washed in a new bath composed of 100 gallons of water and 1 i 
gallons of mixture, of 66 parts by volume or ammonia, and 33 parts 
by volume or mineral essence, or any other hydro-carbon, the whole 
well mixed. Into this bath the wool is brought and well worked, 
when it will become perfectly clean in a few minutes, and attain a 
good degree of whiteness. To obtain a perfect white, the same 
operations are performed as with cotton goods, only the hypochlor- 
ite bath is omitted. 
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Vanadium and Black Aniline. 

(Wtaaari f..»> l ^ r r 104.1 

Vauadimn i- ■ valaal.li- metal derived from ihi- vanadiate of kail 
(mind in natural state in Southern America. It is obtained white 
and. with nitric acid, in blue dilution. Its remarkable properties as 
coloring pigment arc not yet thoroughly appreciated on ai -count of 
its scarcity and high cost. Hut, besides the important combinations 
already known in tho aniline group, it has proved invaluable an a 
pigment for china painting ami decorative ware*. With tanno-gallic 
acid It make* an indelible black presently studied in other combina- 
tionii principally with the hydro-carbon colore. 

It forms several oxides : Vo, Vo2, Vo.1. The Vo2, dissolves in 
acids, forming crystallizable salts of a blue color; the Vo3, is the 
van&dic acid producing a yellow color. Alkalies neutralize the acids 
and yield neutral salts. It combines with other oxides to form preen 
or purple colors. In principles vanadium is similar to chromium. It 
develop* aniline black with rapidity , from a very small dose. M. WiU 
affirms that one-tenth of a grain of the metal is sufficient to treat 
one gallon of aniline coloring matter. In its alkaline condition— 
cblorino of vanadium or vanadiate of ammonia— the quantity can be 
increased for more density if necessary. 

The salt* of vanadium are not yet well adopted by the dyeing 
trade. Ijuith's compounds with sulphur of copper are more gener- 
ally used. However, several colorist* of mark have decidedly declared 
their preference for the salts of vanadium which they use exclusively 
for their aniline blacks. 

The red pniasiate color of cordillot is also maintained In some 
quarters because it resists better the steam action on the tissue. The 
aniline black In print seems first almost colorless; but the cloth be- 
ing suspended, a green olive appears. The fixing composition is 
then applied and a paasage in bichromate of potash complete* the 
lixing operation. 

Dyers and printers often have troubles in their aniline black result*. 
The shade does not develop on the tissue, is slacked or injured. Hence, 
the necessity of soma convenient and sure composition* calcu- 
lated to avoid these drawbnek*. But, where the dyeing requirements 
are well understood, and when the aniline salt* are pure and sound, 
there i* no special difficulty in obtaining good results through any of 
the processes iu use. Besides defects in the Ingredients, the oxidisa- 
tion method had to be found out. The oxidizing action of the air ou 
the fresh dye must be gradual and regulated so as not to be subjected 
to the sudden changes of temperature at night* or in day time. 
The suspension of the cloth must take place as fast as the printing 
is done. 

It has also been observed that the flatness of the tissue was due 
to tbe differential absorption of the aniline acids or salts, and the 
chlorate proceeds of the pasty aniline compound*. The mode of 
drying has also been found defective and injurious to tho printed 
cloth Ilotly pressed on one side and left warmly damp on the oilier 
side, some corrosive gases were generated with such destructive ef- 
fects that fermentation, heat and combustion resulted sometime* In j 
piles of tbe printed goods. The paste is also sometimes the reccp- ] 
tacle of mischief. Black aniline must be united with fine, fresh 
starch paste, consolidated with a traganth gum, and made to a pro- 
per consistency for a regular and uniform incorporation without 
fluid part*, nor cloggy portion*. 

There is yet some uncertainty and obscurity in the chemical 
theory concerning the aniline black. It is known that the chlorates 
enter in its printing development better than any other chemical 



substances, but the true facts of the combination* are yet undefined. 
Vanadium and copper do not stay in the black composition after the 
dyeing or the printing ; their action seem to be merely '• influential,' 1 '' 
and the Insignificant quantity required for a powerful effect is still a 
wonder in chemistry. It i* an unexplained phenomena like that of 
the few shot*, changing the whole character of a cast iron fusion. 

Still there is no black comparable to the aniline black, not even 
the beat indigo black. It suit* any tort of manipulation ; It i* so ef- 
fective that it absorbs any contrary colors in the process. But it is 
very tender to the action of the atmosphere. It takes a green cast 
under the least irregular oxidation.. In such a case a soapy and am- 
monical bath restore* the color to its proper shade. But the beat in- 
dustrial prevention for such danger is a weak solution of sulphate of 
iron at 100° F., In which the dyed cloth is kept lialf an hour. Other 
oxidizing agents, such as chromic acid, sulphonitrous acid, and chlor- 
ate of alumina, can protect the aniline black against the greening 
defect*, without impairing its natural qualities. 

A20 and Naphthot Dyes. 

BY O. AUBttBACU. 

The azo compounds, though discovered by Mitucherlich as far 
back a* 1834, possessed till recently little technical interest. With 
the exception of so-called aniline yellow (amido benzol) and preny- 
len brown (triamido azo benzol, no azo compounds were used in tbe 
tinctorial art*, or IT they had been introduced into trade their nature 
was not known. Within the last three years the azo-cotoriug mat- 
ters have been more closely examined, and thank* to the existence 
of so many aromatic amides, which all without exception yield 
diazo compounds, and to the property of the latter to combine with 
amides, phenole*, etr., forming substituted azo compound*, we have 
become accquainted with an assortment of dyes of different colors 
more numerous even than those obtained from the roaaniline group. 
Most of the azo dyes run from yellow to orange, but reds, violet*, 
and Idues occur also, though in smaller number*. 

Among tbe naphthaline colors, two only, Martins yellow (dini- 
tro uaphthol) and Magdala red (the naphthylamine compound* cor- 
responding to safTranine I have reached a certain importance. Naph- 
thaline, however, ha* served Indirectly a* phthalic acid for the pre- 
paration of eosine, cceruleine, etc. Naphthaline, however, because 
or greater industrial ItnporUuoe when it phenole*, a and 6 naphthol, 
were made to re-act on the different diazo compounds. In this man- 
ner, by using the monosulpho acids of tbe naphthols, there were 
produced a scries of very beautiful orange dyes, tbe tropeollnes. By 
the action of b dlauphonaptholic acid upon diazo xylol, there was ob- 
tained an exceedingly fine red, which dyes wool as well as cochineal 
so far a* to bear lulling and washing, and threatens to supercede cochi- 
neal. 

As above mentioned, the number of possible aniline dyes Is sim- 
ply enormous. Aniline and its homologues, the substitute danilines, 
the amidic acids of the aromatic series, the amido-phenole* (such as 
pii ramie acid) all yield, when treated with nitrous acid, diazo com- 
pounds possessing the property of combining with mono, di, and tri- 
amines, and with uni or polyvalent phenoles, and forming mono, di, 
or triamidoazo compounds. According a* these azo compounds con- 
tain the amiiln group or hydroxyl groups they are soluble in acids or 
in alkalies, but It is possible to obtain dyes which contain both the 
basic and the acid group, and which consequently are soluble both in 
acids and alkalie*. Such a dye is formed by azotizing sulphonaphthy- 
laminic acid, and treating the resultant sulphodiazonaphtbalinlc acid 
with aniliue. 
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In practice Ulh class of dyes arc of little importance, as the 
acid or the bask- group in neutralized. Altogether, of the numerous 
azo dyes which have been obtained, and in most cases patented, few 
have become of commercial importance ; a few oranges, and the red 
introduced by the firm Meister, Lucius A Bruning, of Hocht, are 
probably the only practically valuable representatives of this class 
of coloring matters, to which may be joined the saffranines, the in- 
dulines, and perhaps also methylen blue. 

The oldest known azo dye is, as already mentioned, aniline yel- 
low (amido azo benzol). It is formed when a salt of aniline, e. g., 
the muriate, is mixed with the nitrite or potash-two molecules of 
the former to one of the latter— and the yellow flocks of diazo amido 
benzol, which are separated out, arc left for a length of time in con- 
tact with an aqueous solution of muriate of aniline. The dlazo amido 
benzol, which is tlrst formed, is converted into the isomeric com- 
pound, amido azo benzol. This aniline yellow has not met with very 
extensive application, since other coloring matters yiold finer and 
brighter shades, and arc in addition cheaper. 

Phenylen brown (trlamido azo henzol) Is formed from mcta- 
phcnylcn diamine, a compound obtained by reducing metadinitrn 
benzol (melting point 187" Fahr. with zinc and muriatic acid. If the 
phenylen diamine thus obtained is treated with nitrate of potash (two 
molecules of the former to one of the latter) there is formed triamido 
azo benzol. 

Great hopes were at one time entertained concerning the newly 
obtained diatnido azo benzol, but they have not been fulfllled. This 
compound, which was introduced Into the market under the name of 
chrysoidinc, by the firm Williams, Thomas * Dower, of Brentford, 
is formed when diazo benzol is brought in contact with methyl en dia- 
mine. Diamldo azo benzol is immediately separated, and is obtained 
in brown pyramidal crystals resembling magenta. If used alone It 
dyes yellows to yellowish browns, but has generally been used along 
with magenta for the production of scarlets. 

The mixed azo compounds have attained greater Importance 
than all the amido azo benzols already mentioned, since they com- 
bine, with great purity of color, in moat cases fastness. The Ural of 
the dyes belonging to this class of mixed azo compounds were the 
tropeolines or oranges. They are obtained by mixing a watery solu- 
tion of a salt of diazo benzol with a or A naphthol. In order to make 
the coloring matter more readily soluble it was converted into the 
corresponding sulpho acid, or as is preferable, diazo benzol chloride 
was mixed with h sulphonaphtholic acid, obtaining thus at once the 
sulpho acid of the new compound. 

Aniline dissolved In muriatic acid is mixed with the calculated 
proportion or nitrate of soda, care boing taken to prevent a rise of 
temperature, aud the yellow solution of diazo benzol, which is 
formed, is allowed to flow slowly Into a solution of b sulphonaph- 
tholic acid, which is constantly kept alkaline. The orange-red solu- 
tion thu* formed Is decomposed by the addition or an acid, the pre- 
cipitate collected, puritied by solution in an alkali and rcprvcipitation 
with an acid, and dried. In place or aniline, its homologues, the to- 
luidincs, xylidincs, etc., may Imj used, and as the molecular weight in- 
creases the color seems to turn from yellow towards orange. The 
substituted anilines, mctanitro aniline, etc.. yield dyes which have 
been patented by a lirm in Paris. If the sulpho acids of aniline and 
nl' its homologues arc employed we obtain likewise tine dyes soluble 
in water, which are Isomeric with those prepared from sulphonaph- 
tholic acid with diazo benzol. 

Interesting a* all these colors arc they have not yet obtained a 
prominent Importance, They are certainly manufactured on a con- 



siderable scale, but as orange is a color which can be produced in 
many ways, both beautiful nnd cheap, these colors, which are rather 
expensive, have not been able to fulfil the hopes which were enter- 
tained. 

The prospect was, however, very much modified when it was. 
found possible to prepare a pure red dye, capable of bearing the 
stocks, by means of the diazo compounds. The only red dye hither- 
to available for wool was cochineal (?), which was rather dear, and 
the shades dyrd with it had the had property of being affected by 
soda. Hence it has long been the wish of dyers to lind a c heaper 
and more permanent substitute for cochineal, and this wish was re- 
alized by Messrs. Mcister, Lucius & Bruning, of Hochst. This tlrtn, 
by treating b naphthol with sulphuric acid at a high temperature. suc- 
ceeded in preparing tV disulphonaphthollc acids, and at the same time 
it was observed that the crude result of the reaction contained two 
isomeric disulpho acids, which, when converted into their soda sails, 
may easily be separated from each other by treatment with alcohol. 
The portion of the ft disulpho naphlholatc of soda, which is soluble 
in alcohol, yields claret shades, whilst the portion Insoluble in hIch- 
hol yields, on treatment with diazoxylol, a line scarlet dye, which is 
nowise inferior to scarlet in brilliance and fastness. 

Still more recently a color has been patented by Kr. Grassier, or 
Cannstalt. which will rival the scarlet obtained from 6 disulphonaph- 
thollc acid, and is distinguished by its enormous tinctorial power. It 
Is formed when amido azo benzol is treated with nitrous acid, and the 
diazo benzol thus formed is brought into reaction with phenoles, or 
their sulpho acids, t. jr., b sulphonaphtholic acid. 

The other colors which have been obtained by the action of diazo 
compounds, etc., upon phenoles, and some of which have been pat- 
ented, need not here bo mentioned, as they possess but little import- 
ance, and some of them are not being manufactured. 

Or greater importance are three other groups or dyes, which 
must also rank In the azo series— the mduliucs, the saffraninos, and 
methylen blue. 

A compound belonging to tho induline group was first obtained 
in 1*15 byStaedel, by the action or pure anallne upon pure nitro ben- 
zol. At that time, however, this color was not yet produced on the 
large scale, or introduced Into commerce. The first chemist who ob- 
tained it by the actlou or aniline upon amido azo benzol were M:irtitis 
] and Grless, though the reaction was more closely studied by A. W. 
ilormaun and Geyger. They heated amido azo benzol with muriate 
of aniline and alcohol to .lao* F. for four or live hours, and obtained a 
tough, blue mass, which was llrst boiled in water, then dissolved in 
alcohol and precipitated with soda-lye The free base thus obtained 
was either converted Into a salt or into the sulpho acid, and the color 
was named by Ilofmau aud Geyger azo dipheuyl blue. The name 
induline was first met with in the year 1*71, and was applied by 
Knosp, or Stuttgart, to a blue dye which was to serve as a substitute 
for indigo. Subsequently Caro gave the name " indulines " to all the 
colors which are formed by the action of muriated amides upon amido 
azo compounds, with the elimination of sal-ammoniac. 

Instead of heating amido azo benzol with muriate of aniline in 
an alcoholic solution to Sao" F.. these two bodies can be melted to- 
gether in the dry state, when a melt of a coppery lustre is obtained, 
which on treatment with sulphuric acid is converted direct into its 
corresponding sulpho acid. Latterly it has been proposed to obtain 
blue dyes by heating nitro benzol with aniline, with the addition of 
double chlorides and a temperature of MO* to 8M* Fahr. 

The addition of double chlorides is, however, somewhat super- 
fluous, as chloride of zinc alone serves the same purpose, and iron 
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filine>, as Wlcludhaus and Dcchend have shown, give pood results. 
If instead of inn Ida azo benzol we employ iU homologucs, and use 
other ruonamines Instead of muriate of analine, we obtain a Urge 
scries of indulines of the most various shade*, from a pure blue to a 
very red violet. The Indulinen have acquired considerable iui|W)rl- 
amc. and are especially used where it is desired to produce shades re- 
sembling indigo, without the lire and the lustre or so-called aniline 
blue. 

In very close connection with the indulines rank the safiranines, 
hut whilst the former are produced by the action af atnido azo com- 
pounds upon muriatic amides, with elimination of sal-ammoniac, the 
safiranines are formed by the reaction of atnido azo compounds with 
amides, attended by the liberation of hydrogen. It must, however, 
be noted that neither pure aniline nor paraloluidine yields wiffra- 
nine ; orthotoluidinc mu»t be employed. 

The production of salTrauine is effected either so that orthotolui- 
dinc is first treated with nitrous acid, and the amido azololuol thus 
obtained is treated with an oxidizing agent, such as chromic acid, or 
arsenic acid, Or amido azo orthotoluol is first prepared, and Is then 
allowed to react upon the muriate of orthotoluldine. 

Satrratiine dyes very beautiful pure shades, which referable those 
of safHower. With the safiranines must be classed a very beautiful 
rose dye, Mugdala red, which Is formed if naphthylainine ii sub- 
mitted to the same treatment which has just been directed for ortho- 
toluidinc. • 

Magdala red is one of the most valuable but most costly dyei, 
and till the invention of cosine was the only one which produced 

fluorescence uj the fibre. In conclusion we may mention a dye 

whose constitution is not yet exactly known, but which, from its for- 
mation, may be considered as a thioazo benzol, corresponding to 
oxyazo benzol, namely, methylen blue. The first of the colors be- j 
longing to this class was prepared in li*T<> by I.auth, who oxidized 
aromatic diamines in presence of sulphur. Thus, phcnylendiamine 
(fiom nitroacetanilide) yielded a very line violet color, which can be 
converted into blue and green dyes by the substitution of aniline, 
aldehyde, etc. 

The only color of this class, however, which has been Introduced 
into practical u*e is methylen blue. The starting point of its manu- 
facture is diraethylaliilinc. Like all the aromatic trlamlncs this 
body, when treated with nitrous acid yields a nitroee compound, 
which on reduction passes into an amido compound. For this pur- 
pose dimethyliuiiline is treated with enough muriatic acid to dissolve 
it, and a molecule of nitrite of soda in a dilute solution is then added 
with refrigeration. The paranitrosodimethylanillne, which ia sepa- | 
rated out in yellow leaflets, is either directly treated with reduciug 
agents, such as zinc, sulphurcled hydrogen, sulphuret of ammonium, 
etc., or it is filtered oil', washed repeatedly In water, and reduced 
with one of the above-mentioned agents. 

If zinc has been used for the reduction at the conclusion of the 
reaction, sulphurcted hydrogen or sulphuret of zinc must be added, 
the liquid strongly acidified with muriatic acid, and a gentle oxidizing 
agent, such as the perchloride of iron, must be added. 

A blue solution is at once produced, but an excess of the oxidiz- 
ing agent mu-t be avoided, as otherwise rod colors are formed. 
The blue color is precipitated from the solution by the addition of 
common salt aud chloride of zinc, and purified by rcdissolvlng in 
water, and reprecipitatlug with the same agents. 

This color, which has been patented by the Baden Aniline and 
Soda Company, of I.udwigshafcn, is distinguished by its splendid 
grccuish tone and its fastness, as against soap and light. It dissolves 



easily in water, dyes cotton without a mordant, and can be distin- 
guished from the aniline blue* by the circumstance that if boiled 
with an alkali it gives off dianicthylamine, which may he recognized 
by its odor.— Chemiler ZtiUny. 

Necessity for an American School of Dyeing. 

Indebted as we are to European experience and practical skill 
for the greatest part of our knowledge in the art of dyeing, we can- 
not help feeling that there is now to lie found in our country a fair 
amount of ability, which will not fail to grow and increase, with the 
aid of education. That such progressive aid is wanted none will 
deny ; for, it is a melancholy fact that many, fur too many, of our 
dyers work hy guess rather than acquired knowledge. Such a state 
of things cannot advance the art ; on the contrary it must inevitably 
tend to retard it, and we will continue to Ik- under indebtedness to 
Europe for all that is new in dyeing. To be sure, we will acquire 
something by immigration; but skilled men will yet be very few 
among us; and. moreover, the gain will be a mortifying one to 
us, in as much as it will not be of American gruwth. Why then 
are we not alive to the glaring want of necessary knowledge in this 
matter? Why is it that all the hints and urging* on the subject 
have failed, up to this time, to draw the attention of thiwc most in- 
timately interested in it? It is strange that even the natural spirit 
of national pride would not prompt immediate and liberal action in 
the formation of classes for instruction in the fundamental princi- 
ples of textile coloring, and have long since found assurance of suc- 
cess. W r e are convinces! that the effort, once made, will meet with 
enthusiastic support, and be surely conducive of the very best 
interest* of all concerned, and ultimately give our country an 
enviable position in a beautiful esthetic art, rendering her desirably 
independent of foreign teachings. 

We give a full extract from the proceedings of the Dyeing 
Department of the Yorkshire (England ) College of Science, in 
order to show how amply such technical instruction is provided 
in that country : 

" The chairman said that many gentlemen were aware that that 
handsome building, a section of the Yorkshire College, was built 
and endowed by the munificence of the Worshipful Company of 
Clothworkers, Isindon, specially for the benefit of the textile trade 
of the country. It contained a haudsonie shed for teaching the de- 
signing and weaving of fabrics by instructor Beaumont, with room 
for a museum and dyehouse on the most approved principles, and 
was intended to be formally opened on the following day, hut the 
general election having interfered with their arrangements, the 
opening ceremonial was postponed to a future date. Their special 
business that evening was to listen to the introductory lecture of 
their newly-appointed instructor in dyeing, Mr. itummcl. He had 
much pleasure in presiding on that occasion, as he considered dyeing 
to be one of the most important branches which their country col- 
lege had undertaken, and that if we intended to keep our position 
as a manufacturing nation, our dyers and manufacturers must have 
a better knowledge of chemistry as applied to dyeing, the cleansing 
of materials, and the quulity of the materials used, and in Mr. 
Hummel he believed they hud the right man in the right place 
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Ho hati not only had experience in England, but also un the Con- 
tinent. He would read some particular extracts from bin testimo- 
nials, and then call upon him to deliver his lecture. Instructor 
Hummel state* that his family have been dyers for generation*, and 
that his father studied under Professors Chevrcu) and Duma* at the 
Gobelins, in Paris, and was engaged at dyeworks of various kinds 
in Austria, Italy, Germany, and Prance. He was also engaged at 
the celebrated print work of the late Mr. James Thorn [won, P. R.S.. 
in Lancashire, along with Dr. Lyon Piny fair. Mr. Hummel per- 
sonally studied the chemistry of dyeing at the well-known Poly- 
technic school of Zurich, under Professor Bolley, where he gained 
highest diploma in technical chemistry awarded by the institution. 
Subsequently he studied at the Royal Institution, Manchester, under 
the late Dr. Grace Calvert, ntid since 186!) he had been constantly 
engaged practically in the dyeing and printing of textile fabrics, 
successively as chemist, sub-manager, and managing [tartuer, in 
Scotland and England. For some three years, while eugaged in 
Scotland, and after the day's work, he conducted a class for the 
purpose of imparting a knowledge of chemistry, in its application 
to dyeing, to a number of young men already engaged in dyeworks, 
most of whom now bold responsible situations in dyeworks as fore- 
men or managers. (Applause.) 

" Mr. Hummel, after sketching the history of dyeing, up to the 
eighteenth century, said— An ever-increasing number of chemists 
now began to devote themselves to the subject, some as purely 
scientific experimentalists, others at the head of dyeing establish- 
ments, and, in consequence, from about the end of last century won- 
derful advances in the art began to be made. Reside* the immense 
improvements in the quality of the dye wares employed and the 
use of better methods of application, one very important feature 
now introduced was the discovery by various workers of the pure 
coloring principles of the several dyewoods and the investigation of 
their properties. At that time we were almost entirely dependent 
upon Asia, Africa, and America for our dyewoods, and natural 
coloring matters alone were at our command. But in 1834 an in- 
dication of a coming different state of affairs appeared in the re- 
searches of a celebrated German chemist, Runge, who noticed that 
certain products obtained from coal tar (among others, aniline) were 
very prone, under certain oxidizing influences, to give [Hirplish 
colors. This observation of Runge, however, remained for a long 
time without further result. The first artificial coloring matter ob- 
tained from coal tar was a yellow one, namely, picric acid, and its 
use dates from the year 1849. The manufacture of picric acid from 
coal tar showed at least that from this dirty, black refuse, useful 
coloring matter was to be ohtained, and, remembering the observa- 
tions of Runge, the attention of chemists was gradually turned to 
certain of the coal tar products, more especially aniline. The dis- 
covery of the first aniliue dye is due to Mr. Perkin, of London, who 
in 1856 patented the manufacture in a practical form of a beautiful 
violet color, obtained from aniline, viz. : the mauve. This discovery 
caused quite an excitement among chemists and others, and a per- 
fect army of chemists has since then been working at the produc- 
tion of artificial coloring mutters from coal tar products. As with 
the earlier discoveries of coloring matters, so it was with the first of 



the aniline ehlor* — it was to a certain extent discovered by accident. 
Mr. Perkin was endeavoring to solve the chemical problem of pre- 
paring artificial quinine, when he discovered, instead, the mauve; 
ami Verguin, a French chemist, win. introduced magenta in a com- 
mercial form, three years later, was merely trying if stannic chloride 
would form a double salt with aniline chloride, as it dues with »nl- 
ammoniac. It is thus to the prosecution <if scientific research that 
we owe the discovery of this rich mine of wealth in dyeing mate- 
rials. The range, too, of these coloring matters has since been ex- 
tended by researchrsi conducted mostly from a (■eicutific |M>int of 
view. The result of the labors in this direction has been, as you 
know, that we are now able to obtain from coal tar all the colors of 
the rainbow. Perhaps some may he inclined to say that the aniline 

! colors have been praised too much, that they are brilliant, but 
fugitive; but I must remind you that science is progressing, nud of 
lute years chemists have entered a new field of discovery among the 

J coal tai colors. Not only do some of the recently-discovered colors 
combine fastness with their brilliancy, but two of them are identical 
with time-honored coloring matters obtained from plants. The 

j most valuable ami [s-rmanent of these, the very strongholds of na- 
ture, So to say, have been the first to succumb to the vigorous and 
oft-re|ieatcd attacks of the chemist. We were for a long time de- 
pendent upon plants and some few animals Tor our dyes, and it was 
the gcucral opinion formerly that the vital principle was essential 
in the formation of vegetable and animal products. This idea, 
however, was at length shown to Ih> false by the production of arti- 
ficial una, and in 1868, in the discovery of artificial alizarine (the 
coloring principle of madder), we have the first instance of the 
manufacture of a dyeing material, hitherto only given to us through 
the agency of plant life. The production of this coloring matter 
from coal tar is now about 10,<HM) tons per annum, representing a 
money value of about a million and a half pounds sterling, while 
the estimated value of the total production of coal tar colors in 
1878 was nearly three and a quarter million pounds sterling. Such 
is the wonderful growth in this industry since 18. r )6, a fact which 
surely sneaks volumes for the practical value of science. In 1878 
indigo was produced artificially, and it seems likely that the veritable 
coloring matters of logwood and Brazilwood will soon be numbered 
in the same list, so that in time we may expect to have all our old 
dyew.ssls in the form of manufacture*] products. It would be im- 
possible in a single lecture to descrihe the numerous methods of ap- 
plying to the textile fibres even a few of the several coloring mat- 
ters known to us, but I may, at least, show you that the art of dye- 
ing itself is founded on the laws of chemistry, and that in its 
practice we have to deal with chemical action. Now, under the 
term "chemical action," we understand that which occurs when two 
or more substances so act upon each other as to produce a third 
sulistunce totally different from the original ones in pro[>erties. 
Where the dyer has to deal with a mixture of coloring matters, and 
with fabrics composed of different fibres, r. <j., wool and cotton, a 
considerable acquaintance with " mordants " and the affinities be- 
tween coloring matter and fibre is essential to insure good 
work, and we surely cannot doubt therefore that a knowledge ol 

1 that science which treats specially of these affinities will aid the 
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practical dyer in his work. Another advantage which the ilyer 
may derive from chemical science, is that by its aid he can tart the 
quality of his dyewares, the purity and strength of the numerous 
ingredients he has to use. (Hear, hear.) Good pun- colon and 
regular work cau only be obtained, and with greater economy, loo, 
by employing dyewares. of good anil regular quality. I Hear, hear. > 
Unhappily, however, besides this l>eing the scientific age of the 
world, it is also the age id* adulteration, and, in fact, of scientific 
adulteration. Now this disease is l>e*t combated on the honueo- 
pnthie principle of "like curing like," and it is fortunately not 
difficult to detect the most ingenious frauds if only a little 
science is brought to bear upon them. Itut the educated dyer 
knows that science bos a far wider application to his art than this. 
It enables him to appreciate the influence of all those natural agent* 
which play their part during his operations; the water with it* lime 
or other salts, a c rowd of mineral agents, acids, alkalies, and salts, a 
considerable number of vegetable and animal product*, the clement" 
of the air, light, heat, and even life itaelf Under the aspect of fer- 
ments. In short, a very wide range of those things which arc the 
object* of study in chemistry and physics are constantly employed 
by the dyer, and it does indeed seem strange if he should not have 
something more than a mere superficial acquaintance with these 
bodies and these forces, which pass as it were daily through his fin- 
gers. No doubt it is impossible to learn the processes of dyeing by 
imitation, and even gain in this manner, by long practice, a certain 
degree of proficiency and success ; but this success is only that of a 
machine. The moment a dyer who has leurnt the art in this me- 
chanical way is pla<vd in altered circumstances, where foreign in- 
fluences intervene, when his receipt no longer gives him the ex- 
pected result, he stands silent and confused. Every experienced 
practical man knows that to obtain a given result in dyeing, in dif- 
ferent localities or works, even established processes must sometimes 
be modified ; to suit, for instance, the difl'crent character of the 
water, or on account of other more subtle influences. Here it is 
then that the paths of routine and rule of thumb must be al>an- 
doned, and where the one who has most deeply studied the science 
of his art can adapt himself most readily to the altered circum- 
stances, he will assuredly succeed the best. Hut when I extol the 
advantages to be derived from a true appreciation of the immense 
value of theoretical science, I would in no way have it understood 
that I disregard the claims of practice, especially in this art of dye- 
ing. Science Is necessarily incomplete, ami will always lie so ; were 
it otherwise, we should be able, by the aid of science alone, to cal- 
culate with precision what would result in practice from a given 
combination of circumstances, and by regulating these gain any de- 
sired result ; but science is very far from having reached this sUUo 
of perfection, and hence it is that in all obscure point* practice must 
lend her valuable assistance if suecesf is to be attained. Pure 
theory is just as liable to lend to error us exclusive practice, hence 
these two dangerous extremes must be carefully avoided by the 
dyer. .Still there is a perpetual reaction going on between them ; 
each receives a benefit for every benefit it confers, and gains strength 
in the giving. The proverb says, " Union is strength," and it ap- 
plies very specially to the subject under consideration where so 



many real difficulties have to be overcome, and it is with the object 
of promoting this union of theory with practice that the Dyeing 
School inaugurated to-day has been added to the Yorkshire Col- 
lege. The greater proportion of the theory couuected with the sub- 
ject, chemistry, the very alphabet of dyeing, is already taught in 
the College, and it only remains for me to refer in a few words to 
the practical side of the matter. Here there Ls but one true path 
I to follow, and that is the one which, from the time of Ptolemy down 
to the present, has proved itself to lie the only royal road to suc- 
cess, in science as well as in the Industrial arts. This path is that 
of systematic experiment. After studying the nature and proper- 
ties of some of the principle ware* used in dyeing hy actually pre- 
paring them, our legitimate dyehouse work will consist, in making 
an extended series of comparative dyeing experiments, in which the 
ingredients employed will be purposely varied hpth in kind and in 
amount. Heat, time, and other conditions will also be varied, and 
all will Ik< expressly studied in relation to the color produced and 
its iKTinancney of fastness, Kach individual influence will be 
measured by its effect in this respect. As every practical dyer 
knows, however, the conditions in working on a large and a small 
scale are somewhat different, and hence no student must for a mo- 
ment imagine that he can leave the college dyvhoiise an experienced 
dyer. The school of experience is the works dyehouse; but I trust 
he will have learnt here so much of the fundamental principles, so 
so much of the theory and practice of the art, as will enable him to 
pursue it in after life with profit and success."— (htmiml Rmisu. 

Application of Chemistry to Textile Art and Dyeing. 

(Continued from jiago 111-1 
ARSENIC, A. T.V 

Arsenic resembles phosphorus in many of its properties, while, 
on the other hand, it shares some peculiarities with the class of ele- 
ments called metals, which will be considered further on. It is 
found to some extent native, but is generally obtained as a by-pro- 
duct of the metal lurgical treatment of ores, in which it occurs com- 
bined with metals. It is a solid substance with u grayish metallic 
lustre, which tarnishes in the air. It burns with a bluish flame, 
giving ofl' vapors that are highly poisonous; when heated to a low 
red heat, it volatilizes, evolving a colorless vapor, possessing a dis- 
agreeable odor of garlic. 

COMPOnNtlSl OF AllSEMIC. 

.•trwm'ou* TriocUU, As, O,. i White Arsenic, Arsenious Acid, 
Fly Poison, etc.). This substance is formed when arsenic is burned 
in the air, or when ores containing it are roasted. It may be ob- 
tained in brilliant crystals, but generally forms a vitreous or opuqiie, 
porcelain-like, amorphous mass. It is very little soluble in water, 
but more so in dilute hydrochloric acid. By the application of 
heat it may be volatilized ; it acts as a terrible poison, whether 
inhaled as fumes <ir taken into the stomach. In casi* of arsenic 
poisoning, ferric oxide, freshly prepared, should be administered us 
promptly as possible ; it may be prepared by precipitating lerric 
chloride or nitrate (chloride or nitrate of iron i by ammonia, and 
washing the precipitate several times with water. 

Arvniotu Arid II, As (),.— Arsenic trioxide forms with water 
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arsenious acid, which is tribasic, and forms suit-, called arsenite*, 
with many metals and but, 

White arsenic dissolves readily in solution of soda and potub, 
forming sodium and potassium arsenite, which arc soluble; the 
other arsenitcs arc formed by adding the solution of a salt of the 
metal* to sodium or potassium arsenite; they are nearly all s|mr- 
ingly soluble or entirely insoluble. A solution of white arsenic in 
glycerine and sodium arsenite (arsenite of soda ) are largely used in 
printing calicoes, delaines, etc., for fixing the aniline colors. Bod hi ID 
arsenite has also been used as a "dung substitute." Scheele '* green 
; Paris green i, so extensively used as a pigment, is a copper arsenite ; 
emerald green also contains copper ami arsenious trioxide. 

Arnrnie PcnioTute, As, O,. — Nitric acid oxidizes arsenic tri- 
oxide ; the solution is evaporated, and the residue gently hettttii. 
It firms a white, vitreous mass, which dissolve* in water, forming 
with the lat'er: Arvnir Ariil, H, As O,, a strong tribasic acid, the 
salts of which are well known its nrscnaUw. Sodium arsenate has 
been mod as a "dung substitute." Sodium arid |>ota*«ium arsenate* 
aLso enter largely into the composition of "resists" and " paste"," 
especially lor indigo. 

Ar*rnir IHnuljJtuie i Realgar :, As, S,. — Found native to a 
limited extent; it is prepared by fusing together parts of arsenic 
with 32 parts of .sulphur, and forms a ruby colored, vitreous mass. 
It is used together with prink in certain resists. 

Aneuic TVW/iAidV <<)pimen*, Keig's yellow ). As, 8,.— This 
is also found sometimes in nature; it may be prepared hy |«a»«ing 
sulphuretted hydrogen through a solution of arsenious acid, or hy 
fusing 75 parts or arsenic with 48 part* of sulphur. It has a 
golden yellow color, is soluble in alkalies nrid alkaline sulphides ; it 
is used with p>tash, in resists lor indigo, more especially for "pencil 
blue." 

ArtmniurHlM Hylroijen, A* H,. — When in a solution contain- 
ing arsenic, the conditions for the evolution of hydrogen are sup- 
plied (xinc, iron, etc., and acid ;, arseniurettcd hydrogen is given off, 
which is one of the most terribly poisonous and insidious ga-is 
know n to the chemist. It gives no warning of its presence, as it i- 
devoid of color, taste and smell, and the dyer should therefore be 
on his guard and prevent the conditions under which it is formed. 
Under all circumstances, every solution and every vessel, bottle, 
etc., containing arsenical compounds and preparations, should he 
provided with a distinct striking poison label, and they should be 
assigned a social and not easily accessible place. Since the intro- 
duction of arsonie into mills and dychouses, many deplorable acci- 
dent* have occurred, owing to mistake* which could not have been 
made if some simple precautions had been adopted, such as are 
here suggested . (To b. o°nti.u<d \. 

Bleaching and Dyeing. 

All vegetable fibres in the nascent state are purely while. 
Nature produces none otherwise in her chemical laboratory. It is 
only when the fibre has been separated from its natural custody, and 
exposed to atmospherical Influence, that it losses Its immaculate 
character. The oxidizing power of the air, combined with floating 
impurities or parasites, causes the blackish coaling of fibres In the air 
or water. 

Cotton contains oily fluids; flax and hemp contain silicious ami 



resinous matters; jute is impregnated with tannic astringents; 
manilln. with lime, silica and gum. These mineral and vegetable 
compounds have an oxalic base which renders them extremely 
oxidizablc under exposure This oxidation, produced by the oxygen 
of the air, tends to turn black, and to carbonize all vegetable pro- 
ducts, principally fibres. Black dyes are often perfected by (he action of 
these properties in the atmosphere. In its pure condition of cellu- 
lose, fibres might be unalterable were It not for the oxides of the 
air attracted hy the surrounding matters above mentioned. There 
is also considerable soiling impregnated in the fibre by the various 
industrial manipulations it undergoes in manufactures. The process 
of bleaching has for object the removal of all these foreign impuri- 
ties, and l he restoration of the fibre in its native state of whiteness 
and flexibility. 

In ancient times thiB artificial restoration was effected by the 
agency of the great light distributor— the sun. Its absorbing power 
on alt coloring mutters in intenseness was, and is still used as a 
blenching apparatus. But this slow and Incumbering process re- 
quires vast spaces, considerable attention and facilities which city 
factories cannot economically possess. Chemistry has discovered 
agents and methods far more accessible and economical. The 
chlorine gas of Scbeele having proved its destructive power on 
vegetable colors, Berthollet found it industrially applicable by the 
combination of oxygen with spirit of salt or muriatic acid, now 
called Cblorhydric acid. Its first applications in the nascent stare 
generated by evolving chlorine gas through fibrous materials, though 
effective, were not without grave inconveniencies and expensive 
arrangements. This dry system was superceded by the solution 
methods now In use. Subsequent discoveries permitted to solidlfv 
thc chlorine gas into a molecular body carrying it. Lime was found 
| a congenial vehicle for the discoloring gns, and from thai lime 
chloride of lime is the principal bleaching ingredient in use. Eng. 
lish manufacturers were the first to appreciate the importance of the 
discovery, while continental routine stubbornly stuck to the old 
solar method. Watt came to witness some experiments of Ber- 
tbolel, and relumed promptly to introduce the discovery in Scotland, 
where it flourished instantly and developed its valuable importance 
all over England,— hence, all over the world- The intimate chemi- 
cal action «f this bleaching agent is not yet very well understood 
nor defined. The discoloration is called oxidation. We rathet 
would called it dcoxidation, since it removes by absorption or 
expulsion the coloring oxides from the fibre. But this difference of 
words matters little in the fact. 

The production of chlorine and hypnehlorure at a cheap cost 
from the by-products of artificial soda manufacture based on com- 
mon salt, was the crowning feat of chemical achievement. Were it 
not for the extreme cheapness of the iugrcdiont, its success would 
still be limited. But though the principle of chloride of lime as a 
cheap hlciii'hiug agent Is a fact, the practical application of the in- 
gredient is not yet generally perfect. Crude and rudely used, it pro- 
duces often great mischiefs, and causes deterioration of goo<ls. 
These inconveniencies prevent, more than thought of, this country 
from elevating her Vegetable textile produrts to the high standard it 
could otherwise reach. Harshness, bad tinge, deterioration , difficulty 
of dyeing and printing, subsequent changes, and decay from a latent 
destruction originating in the bleach are defects which discredit fre- 
quently goods treated with this chemical. A next article will be 
devoted to the study of this important pait of tbo textile industry 
with the view of indicating some valuable Improvements In the 
various manipulations of bleaching and sizing. 
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Artificial Indigo. 

The invention of the time-honored vegetable indigo, seem* to 
be the objective point of rnrrent chemistry. The tinctorial trade 
being tributary to foreign countries, — 1-jist India and Central 
America. For this expensive coloring matter, many chemical 
investigators have lieen encouraged in the "earth »f substitutes tor 
the imported article. The hydro-carlmu field, from which so many 
valuable dkeoveriea in the color line have originated, has lieen 
explored in view of finding an artificial indigo and from all ap- 
pearance, with a certain amount of success. 

M. A. Baeyer, of Munich, claim' that he can produce artificial 
indigo by the action of an alkali, and of a deoxidizing agent, such 
as glucose, U|xjii a nitro-pheuil base 

Now, M. Auerbach claims a similar result from a combination 
with alizarine,— that new suMancc which dethroned the madder 
plant. The mineral element turns to be a terrible adversary tor the 
vegetable kingdom. This fact lead to the logical supposition that 
what is called the mineral element is but a condensed form of a 
pre-existing vegetable scries passed into an oxidized or carbonized 
state. 

The new alizarine blue of M. Auerbach is produced by the fol- 
lowing process: One part of dry mononitro-alizariue is mixed with 
five parte of sulphuric acid aud half part of glycerine (density 
1/262) and heated moderately. The reaction begin* at 107° and 
becomes violent at 20t).° An agitated boiling is produced and sul- 
phurous aciil with arrotein is evolved. When the boiling has 
ceased the whole mass is plunged into water; then re-boiled and 
filtered. The residuum is boiled again, three or four times with di- 
luted sulphuric acid. The filtered liquors are then mixed and al- 
lowed to cool. The blue matter agglomerates in the form of brown 
crystals. These crystals are purified in mixing them with water 
and a solution of borax until the liquid turns a bruwiiieh violet. 
The blue formed with boric acid, an insoluble con>]K>und. This 
precipitate is washed and decomposed by an acid, and the blue is 
obtained pure, in the shape of a violet silky paste. To have the 
product perfectly pure, it must he crystallized successively from its 
solutions in its various solvents, heavy naphtha, amylic, alcohol, 
ami acetic acid (crystallized). In its pure state this blue presents 
in the form of brown, bright needles, fusible at about 'I'O 0 . It has 
been reduced into the condition of salts. But the analysis of these 
has not been satisfactory because of the difficulty of obtaining 
products absolutely pure, However, the constituent of the blue 
draws near to the blue of the allhydines discovered by Ladeuburg, 
and which arc formed when the aromatic orthodianides, acting on 
the aldehydes. 

VALUABLE NOTES. 

Hum Dye on Mohair ; fob 40 focnd*.— Water for full bath. 
4 pounds prussiatc of potash in solution. Enter cobl ; raise slowly, in 
2 hours, to 7!i or 80". Remove, air, ami adil to bath, 4 pouuds tartaric 
acid, 1 pound tin salts, :ti pounds sulpho-muriatic acid. Re-enter and 
turn until boiling. Boll up to discharge some of the blue. Expose 
to air, M 



The sulpho-iuuriatie acid is prepared in pouring gradually 5 parts 
sulphuric acid into 4 parts of chlorydic acid, in a glass vessel with a 
stopper. 

btztso for Panama Hat*,-2 litres of alcohol, 86°; I kilo.sau- 
darach ; 200 gr. turpentine. Dissolve the whole and let digest for 10 
days. The sizing is applied two coatings inside and two coutlnus 
outside. Methylene may be substituted fur alcohol. 

Velvet Dyktno.— »vcral tests of dyeing velvet by the 
caelum de laval. made at Quireus, have resulted satisfactorily in favor 
of this now caehou, viz: fid pound, velvet, in vat, 70 litres water ; 
caehou de laval, 16 pounds; romrnon salt, 2 pounds; coloring mat- 
ter, brown bismark. put in two part*. Ten minutes boiling; dyeing 
done lu the same time. 

The same bath was used again with the addition of 5 pnlh of 
water; of 2 pounds sulphate of copper; of 1 pound sulphuric acid- 
color obtained : reddish gray by same manipulating. Four parts of 
boiling water, and :i or coloring matter with 2 litres muriatic acid 
made another hath. Three pieces of velvet were thus very well 
dyed in various colors from the first lot of If. pounds caehou de" laval. 
— if«n. de la Teinturr. 

Causes of MvsTElitors Defects m DYRiNO.-Frecpicntly 
dyers meet with mischievous and unaccountable defects In well dyed 
cloth exposed in open air. These accidents are generally caused by 
chemical agents floating in the atmosphere and generated bv some 
surrouiiiliiiK action. For instance, a stable will produce ammonia, a 
gas establishment will evolve sulphurous acids, a foundry will gener- 
ate oxides, fresh mortar may yield lime, in the air, water-closets may 
impregnate the atmosphere with sulpburets and carbonic acid, and 
any industrial works around may send acidulated steam on the dyed 
tissues. The auiliue colors are generally more susceptible than any 
other to he influenced by these various chemical saturations of the 
air. 

M. Hem tzenbf.boeb publishes, in the 2 vol. of general chem- 
istry, a full study of the new bodies called oit/ammonia or hydrotila- 
bums, which is produced from combinations of azoic, oxygen nnd the 
kalojdcs bodies ; also a review of the stannous gray of tho cyanogen 
and derivals used In the dyeing arts. 

M Boi'Lade is out with an instructive pamphlet on aerometers, 
deuslmeters, volumeters, etc. The instruments of Beanme. Carlicr— 
Gray— Lussac, Rlchter Sykcs, Twaddles, etc,, are reviewed as to 
their relative merits. 

We remark in this essay the following novcltieB . The ponderi- 
mcter (for alcohol |; the liijuomeler of Musculus D. Watson ; the 
oenoburometer of Houdart ; the glycometer, and the lactodensimeter 
(milk leslerl. 

FELT Hat Dyeino. Black.— Six dozen felt hats— about 40 
pounds— after fulling. Pass in water at l.'i 9 , rinse aud boil In mor- 
dant 1 hour, viz; cream tartar, 1 kilo; bichromate potash, 250 gr. ; 
sulphate of copper, 100 gr. Cool aud dry, then dye In: logwood, 12 
kilos; yellow wood, 1 kilo; sulphuric acid, 100 gr. Boil } hour; rinse 
and dry. Finish and size with tragacanlh gum. 

Gray.— Wash well and boil 1 hour in a bath of: logwood, I kilo; 
sumac, I kilo ; cream tartar, 1 kilo. Raise, and add in bath 250 gr. 
sulphate of iron. Re-enter i hour at 75*. Rinse and finish as above. 

Grayblaek.— Same process with 100 gr. sandat wood; 200 gr. nut- 
gall ; 1 kilo, cream tartar. Raise and add 2J0 gr. sulphate of Iron as 
above. 

Hold, Silver and Bronze Printing.— M. A. Wohlforth has 
recently patented a process for conveying gold, silver and bronze in 
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the print of tissue, oil-cloth, paper, wood, etc. The process consists 
in mixing the metallic powder with silicate of potash or oxide of so- 
dium. Two parts of the syrup thoroughly arnalnamated with one of 
the pulverized metals produce u proper substance for printing on a 
bat aud stable base. Water, light, heat, oxygen and hydrogen aul- 
phurets have no influence over this priut. W henever the metallic 
■ad silicate compound is found to liard or stiff on the fabrics, an ad- 
dition or glycerine in the paste makes it soft aud pliable. The trim- 
ming of the print and the clearing of the form can be done with 
warm water. 

Tiik FLEECE dyeino cjiti be done economically by the rollow. 
in S mMhodl : Violet Fa»<.-Uath of indigo according to shade. Mor- 
dant of cream tartar and alum. Madder extract in proportions. 

Orange — Madder, quercition, cochineal, lac dye, yellow wood. 

Blue. — Indigo exclusively. 

Plain Maclean Calico.— Mordants : 100 litre* pyrollgnitc alurain 
4 8 ; 100 litres pyrolignitc of iron 6". Saturate tho stuff in fulling. 

I. -i the "i 'rdat t w Tot 12 hours. An ii. mi !<• :\w - Hi- ire 

of soda at - r >0 L '. Wash and dry hot with decoction or logwood, 4 kilos., 
for 100 metres, of I yard wide. 

Silt for the tame-— Weak solution <>f logwood in 100 litres water; 
1 pound urease, 12 pounds potato starch. 8 pounds white starch ; 2 
litre* sulpha) of iron in solution (30 per cent, in water). Let settle, 
draw clean, cook and u«c it warm. Dry inside and expose to air 24 



Sizing for Silk Foulard.— 30 litres water; 200 gr. potato 
starch. Cook and add: 15 gr. oxalic acid in powder; I kilo, glue 
(gelatine skinl. Pasa through sieve. This makes a soft-touch size. 
Apply on copper roller heated by steam, if the dye is steam colors. 
-.V.»». dcla Tdnlurt. 

Klrachino ok Sponges.— Wash in tepid water, and after iu 
water acidulated with muriatic acid. This removes thecalcaron lime 
of the pores. Then plunge in a bath made of 5 per cent, chloroidic 
acid on 100 parts water and 6 parts of hyposulphite of soda. This 
process takes 24 hours bathing, and is superior to the sulphurous acid 
method.— Man. de la Teinlure- 

Alkali Green is the new comer claiming superiority over all 
the other greens known. It is produced by Meiater, Lucius * Brun- 
tug, 

New Black.— A new black dye for goods of cotton and wool 
mixed— cotton warp and wool weft— is out in France with the claim 
of perfect shade, solid color, promptness and cheapuesa— | cent per 
metre. The sample before us is really creditable on the above datas. 
— Moniteur de la Teinlure. 

Golden Maroon for Felt Hats; 24 hats (fell).— Water, 40 
gallons; for mordant bath viz : chromate potash, 60 gr. | blue vitriol. 
20 gr. ; sulphate iron (neutralized), 30 gr. (Neutralized s. i. where 
alkali has counteracted sulphuric acid). Each substance is dissolved 
seperately and poured in the boiling hath. Hats in 30 minutes ; 
washed in cold water and re-entered 30 minutes again. Then re- 
moved and brush separately all aver in cold water until perfectly 
clean. Dye bath: ample water with 3 J pounds fustct powder, t| 
pounds catechu, 100 gr. logwood extract, 50 pounds curenmn, 50 san- 
tle wood. Boil sharp I hour; pass bath to scive ; add 100 gr. alum. 
Re-enter three times of M minutes each, plunging in cold water be- 
tween each time. This operation must he conducted carefully and 
cleanly all over. Avoid contact with any moisture of the mordant 



Sane shade in Enali'h gold reflect it obtained hy suppressing cur- 
cuma and reducing rustic of i, and in increasing sandle of 50 gr. 

Veep Maroon, timple ttylet, by same process in adding 100 gr. log- 
wood extract. 

The Havana ihadc, hy reducing all to one-lialf ; the nut. thade by 
reducing to one-quarter. Never mordant in advance.— Moniteur de la 
Chapellerie. 

Patents Connected with the Tinctorial and Finishing 
Industry. 

Weolmmt kim g Machine. — Josiah K. Proctor and J. Henry 
Knowles, Philadelphia, Pa. Filed July 21st, 1879, granted April 7th. 
lsNO. We will illustrate this machine in July number with claima. 

Manufacture 0/ Anthracene.— FrlU Salathe Basle, Switzerland. 
Assignor to John J. Keller (Trustee), New York. Filed December 
6th, l<«7ii, granted May 1Mb, l*>0. 

Claim 1 —In the art of manufacturing anthracene and homo- 
logous hydro-oarlwuia, the improvement isisting substantially in 

the treatment of petroleum or its derivatives in the presence of 
charcoal at a dull-red heat, and the condensation of the tarry matter 
produced by such treatment, auhstantially as before set forth. 

Claim 2. — As a new article of manufacture, antbrocitic tar, here- 
in before described, which is distinguishable from coal-tar by ita 
freedom from acid matter. 

Manufacture nf Artificial Indigo. — Adolph Bacyer, Munich, 
Germany. Filed April Oth, 1>X0, granted May llth, 1880. 

Claim 1- — An a new manufacture, the dye-stuff or coloring mat- 
ter designated "Artificial Indigo," produced substantially as above 
described, by the action of an alkali aud a deoxidizing -agent upon 
orthonitrophctiylpropiolie acid, or by any other mentis which will 
produce a like result. 

Claim 2.— The within-described process for the production of 
artificial indigo by the action of an alkali and a deoxidizing aueut, 
such as glucose, upon orthonitrophctiylpropiolie acid, substantially as 
set forth. 

Water-proof Fabric— Peter Peterson, Philadelphia, Pa. Filed 
Jan. 2lat, 1880: eranted May llth, 1880. 

BRIEF —The proportions for 501) square yards of material arc as 
folloWB : Primary composition, scalded rye flour, seventeen pounds ; 
burnt alum, one-half pound ; water six gallons. Heat to the boiling 
point and apply the primary composition with a brush, and then dry 
the material. Next prepare the secondary composition : linaeed oil, 
twenty-four gallons; litharge, three pounds; American ochre or 
other earth paint, forty-five and one-half pounds; molted rosin aoap, 
one and one-half pound. Thoroughly mix and apply with a brush. 

Claim l.-Ncw article of manufacture, consisting of canvas or 
other textile fabric having a primary coating or layer of a sizing 
composition consisting of scalded rye, Hour and burnt alum dissolved 
iir water, and a secondary coating or layer of linseed oil, litharge, 
earth-paint, and rosin soap, as described. 
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On Calico Printing. 

BY DR. M. IIAIENCLETER. 
(Coutimml tnm pace 1H.| 

Schunk and Pincoff took out a patent for a preparation of 
madder which they called I'incofBne. It is garancine prepared by 
the usual method, which undergoes, after the pressing, a process of 
heating. The moisture which is contained in the pressed garancine 
turns into steam, and the temperature is forced up until it reaches 
300° F. The apparatus which is used fur this purpose can be of 
different structure. They can consist of a strong kettle which is 
heated by open fire, or the garancine may be put in a vessel with 
double coat ; the beat is produced by introducing steam between 
the two coats, or it can be done in a kettle with false bottom ; the 
Bteam is allowed to pass through the false bottom, and after some 

time the outlet valve 





is closed. After the 
steam has reached its 
desired force, it is 
shut oft The usual 
time for steaming is 
14 hours ; for some 
specially fine pro- 
ducts longer steam, 
is required. This pre- 
paration has found a very good market for some lime in England 
and Scotland, on accouut of its brilliant lilac shade. 

Madder Flower (fleur do garancc).— This product has also been 
very largely manufactured; it was first patented in France by 
Julian and Rogue r. The madder powder is mixed with acidulated 
water in order to neutralize the lime, and left standing for from one 
to six days. The time of process depends on the state of fermenta- 
tion which is required for the desired product. The liquor is then 
drawn off and the residue pressed and dried. Fermentation can 
either take place by itself, or, as it was sometimes done, by the addi- 
tion of some yeast, 

CWors obtained from Madder ami it* Derivative*.— There is a 
great variety in shades and colors which we can obtain from the 
madder and its preparations. Nearly all shades, from the darkest 
brown-black to pink, can be made. It depends on the nature and 
the quantity of the mordant used. 

The madder colors have been for a very long time looked at as 
a specialty. It depends very much on the quantities of the various 
ingredients used, but more on the practical experience and skill of 
the colorist. Whilst it is very easy to produce second-class madder 
colors, it is very difficult to obtain good and bright ones, and estab- 
lishments which havo the reputation of producing first-class goods, 
are very anxious to preserve the secret of the different manipula- 
8ome firms have kept up their reputation to produce a first- 



class article for almost a century, whilst others have tried for many 
years to come up to their point of perfectneas, without any mark*! 



It may be possible that the water to be used is of considerable 
importance, but it is certainly not in that degree, as manufacturers 
sometimes believe. It may be a Cut, that soft water is better for 
dyeing purposes than bard water, but many factories have tried for 
years even by using water of all grades, but without the desired re- 
sult, and it cannot therefore be denied, that there must be some se- 
crets in the manner of producing these colors, which the interested 
parties are not very willing to make known to everybody. 

Before the goods are received in tbe dye bath, they have to un- 
dergo several processes. The mordant is first printed on, and then 
the cloth treated in various ways before it is ready for being dyed. 

The white cloth, as it comes from the bleaching department, 
where it has been freed from all oily substances and made suitable 
for printing (a* described before), is delivered into the printing room, 
where the mordant is already fixed, and ready to lie printed on. 
The mordants are to be selected according to the shade and style 
required, and it is therefore the very first important process. 

As said before, madder and its preparations are able to produce 
a great variety of shades of which only the most important ones 
may here be mentioned. 

Madder Purple. — This is one of the fastest colors known. It 
is able to be washed many times without the least change in the 
color, and cveu tbe light has less effect on it then on almost any 
other color. It ivrtaiuly must be understood, that in order to ob- 
tain such a last color, all tbe processes have to be looked after with 
the greatest care and attention. 

The mordant employed for this color is iron liquor, which is 
suitably thickened and brought into the printing machine. The 
roller which is engraved to be used only for this single color, pro- 
duces it on the cloth, after which it is taken to further treatment. 
Since the first invention of the process there have been many changes 
made, but the original idea has been more or less tbe same. 

Some madder dye works have used a bath of chlorate of potash 
through which the cloth passes before the mordant is put on. They 
claim better results as to brightness and fastness. 

The thickening can be done either by flour, artificial gum, etc., 
and as to the iron liquor which is used, the quantity of it depends 
on the deepness of the required shade as well as on the quality of 
the thickening. 

In order to give the printer a chance to watch the pattern in 
the machine if several colors should be required, it is customary to 



have the mordant slightly tinted, cither by a very weak solution of 
aniline red, or any other color. It should be of course so selected 
that it will in no way interfere with the shade, which is wanted after 
the whole process is finished. 
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After printing, the good* are brought into the ageing hall. 
This is the same department which ie used for print goods, the time 
however, as well as the degree of humidity, being diH'erer.t from 
that which it used for common priuts. The theory is about the 
same. The piece* are suspended on rails at the ceiling and left there 
hanging for several days ; the position of the cloth has lo be changed 
once or twice during that time, as the moiaturc is not in every part 
of the hall the same. 

The moiaturc in produced by steam, which passes through the 
floor of the hall at scwral places. A double thermometer, which is 
placed in one or two places of the hall, indicates the degree of 
moisture which is suspended in the air, and by regulating the steam, 
which pauses in the hall, every degree of humidity can be obtained. 
The cloth now passes through the ageing machine, which is similarly 
arranged to the ammonia box used for aniline black ; it is only 
larger and higher. The temperature and the quantity of moisture 
in this machine must also be arranged according to the style of work 
which it is used for. This ageing process changes the soluble mor- 
dants into the insoluble state ; acetic acid gets free, aud the metallic 
salt is retained on the cloth as an oxide. 

When tho pieces have passed this machine, they are put up in 
bundles, aud after laying for 12 to 24 hours they are taken away 
for further treatment. The next is the dunging and fixing. 
Dunging received its name from the material which was formerly 
used for this purpose. At first, cow dung was gcuerally used, but 
owing to the disagreeble work and transporting of this matter it 
was tried to replace it. There have been many experiments made 
before they succeeded in this matter, but at last it was found that 
araeniate of soda and silicate of soda are good substitutes. The 
dunging apparatus is Tery similar to the washing machine used in 
the bleaching department. 

The dunging is generally done twice. The first treatment ef- 
fects to clean away the unfixed oxides in the thickening and a part 
of the thickening itself, but as it cannot be done perfectly the first 
time, a secoud treatment is necessary to complete the process. Tho 
temperature of the bath is generally fixed to 170° F., but it has to 
he changed according to the colors and styles which shall be pro- 
duced, but it is not advisable in any case to use more heat then 170° 
F., as practice has shown that the mordants in this case gets 
changed and do not give good results. 

By this dunging process, the thickening, together with the un- 
fixed mordants, are taken from the cloth, and although it is not very 
well possible to effect a chemically pure cleaning, the cloth is clean 
euough to pass in the dye bath safely. 

(To b< costumed.) 



Wool-Washing Machine. 

JOS1AH K. PROCTOR AND J. IIENRY KNOWLB8, FIIILA., APRIL, 1880. 

Ill our last issue we promised to present this month the illus- 
tration of the above machine, together with the claim, a promise 
which we here perform : 

Claim, 1. The combination of the bowl of a wool-washing ma- 
chine with rake /, provided with a series of straight prongs, and a 



series of prongs, e, curved outwardly and upwardly from the said 
straight prongs. 

2. The combination of the bowl and the rake, /, having 
straight and curved prongs, with the pivoted fork, N, having a 
restricted movement, and situated in respect to the rake asset 
forth, so that both curved and straight prongs of said rake shall, 
during the movement of the latter, pass between the teeth of the 
pivoted fork. 

3. The combination of the bowl, its perforated bottom, and 
I the rakes /, /, with the air chamber, situated midway, or there- 
about, between the said rakes. 

4. The combination of one or more rakes, T, of a wool-wash- 
ing machine, the apron K, and first rake, Jj with gearing and 
clutch mechanism, substantially as described, whereby the move- 
ment of the apron and first rake may he discontinued while the 
other rakes are in operation. 

■ r ). The combination in a wool.washing machine, of the upper 
and lower pressure rollers, the trough, T, the inclined plane or 




chute, D, the perforated or slotted chamber, T, and the water-pipe, 
q, communicating therewith. 

6. The combination of the lower-pressure of a wool-washing 
machine ami its shaft and bearings with collars, y, on the shaft and 
the guards, u>. • 



Suggestions on Feather Dyeing. 

(< u<,tlii<H<l ft™ pajre !BS.> 

There Is another process for obtaining light garnet. It ts based 
on fuchsine, acid and roccelline. Thia last coloring matter is derived 
from extract* of the orchilla or lichen tribe, forming the cudbear 
coloring matter. The process consists in starting the feather in a 
fuchsine bath with acid, and in topping it with the roccelline yellow. 
This must never be used first ; it would be refractory to the acidulated 
fuchsine. No indigo carmine can bo used in this combination, since 
roccelline acts as a resist, and can only be used as a covering shade. 

Hard feathers can be treated by the two above processes, but the 
heat must be increased until penetration takes place. Ostrich feath- 
er* are also dyed by the same method, with the only difference that 
the tender ends must be treated with discrimination, and differential 
degrees and lime, in order to have an average shade brought up to 
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Birds, wing* and akin* cannot be well dyed in orchilla on ac- 
count of the contraction of the epidermeous tissue by the heat. The 
acidulated fuchsine and roccelline suits better. The only difference 
is to test the sample shade with uniformity, but a cam peachy bath af- 
terwards may rectify the first dye. 

The deep garnet, called Bordeaux shade on account of its re- 
semblance to Bordeaux wine color, is obtained from orcbilla or 
from the extracts called roccelline, pnrpurallnc.cU-., all derived from 
the same bate. Cardinal is a bright sharp garnet obtained easily on 
feathers by roccelline, which is very adaptable to vivid shades. 
The only Inconvenience with this coloring matter is that it does not 
associate well with other colors on itself as a base, except with or- 
cbilla. It must generally be used alone, if not, mordanted. Orcbilla 
is an exception, but then, when used in connection with it, roccelline 
may assume an intensity which resolves into a bronze shade on cer- 
tain parts of the feathers. The surest method is to use it alone in 
combination with acids, such as acetic, oxalic, sulphuric, acting as a 
mordant and fixer. 

The feathers are first entered in the simple bath without acid for 
a few minutes. Then the acid is added gradually and In moderate 
doses, otherwise the coloring matter might precipitate and coagulate 
as a lac, and become inert as a coloring diffuaer. This loss is avoided 
by a careful dilution of the acid and of the coloring matter, which 
must predominate In the bath. These dyca must be heated at 75° ; 
low temperature gives dull shade*. 

Birds, wings, skins, etc., require 10 to 12 hours of bath at that 

fresh water. 

When roccelline is employed with acetic acid it associates with 
eoaine and erythroaine, from which various desirable combinations 
can be obtained. Violet cast is then given by acidulated fuchsine, 
or yellow shades by curcuma. Aniline blue can be used as a shade 
if desired. 

Ponceau is another line of shades in general use on feathers. 
They are direct or compounded. 

The old process based on cochineal is one of the best as far as 
the color is concerned. But it has the grave drawback of a long and 
difficult shading, which requires a skillful and experienced dyer. 
The slowness of the procedure also bears the inconvenience of risk- 
ing the feathers to damage during the operation. The gelatinous 
matter of the feathers is apt to deteriorate by long manipulation of 
the dyeing character; the process must be short and effective. 

The new coloring matters are in this respect preferable | their 
efficacy is such that any ordinary dyer can handle them successfully. 
The ponceau scale is represented by the various dyes recently dis- 
covered, and entered in the trade under a variety of names, such as 
the tuteeimne, mandarine, eapveine, etc., which make the compounded 
ponceau, while the azo products naphthaline make the direct colors 
of the ponceau scale, as will be seen subsequently. 

Light colors are of course more difficult to apply successfully ; 
they require more scientific practice, or its equivalent in actual ex- 
perience. The light ponceau cochineal has for a long period been in 
favor. It is obtained from a preparation called "tin composition," 

fi lbs. Tin, dissolved In 
W lbs. Azotic Acid, 

2 lbs. Salt, 
15 litres Rain Water. 
This stannous acid i« the mordant added to the bath at the de- 



gree desired. The feathers are mordanted first, and the cochineal is 
added in, heating moderately. Then the feathers arc re-entered for 
the time required, according to shade and quality. 

Another stannous composition is made in mixing the following : 
15 lbs. Oxalic Acid, 
8 lbs. Salt of Tin, 
G lbs. Bichromate of Tin, 
Rain Water In sufficient quantity for dilution. 

It is used for mordanting, as above. Very brilliaut scarlet and 
pink are thus obtained. 

From this color the salmon shade can be derived, as well as very 
light ponceau. The salmon and this clear ponceau are nothing but 
pinks modified by a little of eosine or a trace of orange, mondurine, 
etc. It is a simple matter of shading by yellows and reds, in which 
curcuma, roccelline, etc., may also enter, as explained in a previous 
article, showing that fine oranges can be obtained from curcuma ami 
orcbilla, or picric acid, roccelline, etc. The present fashion tending 
towards these lively shades, these remarks may be useful here. 

The reddish yellows arc also in the mode of the day. There is 
a variety of these colors ; they are principally derived from green 
and red shades. The yellow greenish casts arc generally obtained 
from picric acid alone, or mixed with curcuma. 

The reddish casts are produced by curcuma mixed with orcbilla 
or roccelline. The solid yellow from a combination of roccelline 
and orange is easily produced, but without much brightness. The 
gold yellow, or Martins yellow, Is a coloring matter giving fine 
shades to feathers. 

It only has the grave inconvenience of discharging on any con- 
tact after dyeing. It is also very forward in the dye, and cannot lie 
brought bock to lighter shades whenever it has gone too deep. This 
drawback has caused preference for the compounded yellows from 
mixed colors, as above stated. 

The easiest way to obtain the scale of yellow shades is in the 
mixing of picric acid and curcuma, but there is in them an instability 
to light, which has to be overcome These yellows from curcuma 
are sometimes so volatile, that a few hours of exposure in the sun light 
will tarnish the shade to a certain extent. Picric acid i» somewhat 
more stable, but its colors always tend to a change; from yellow- 
green it turns yellow-red and dull, under the prolonged action of 
light. Experience has proved that compounded yellows on feathers 
are always more permanent than the direct single color. 

In order to make the yellows more resisting, it is urgent to mix 
in it a solid coloring matter of the same shade. The one called 
orangt II is a reddish yellow resisting to light. Some of it mixed 
with curcuma gives to the dye a good degree of resisting power. 

A special test on this important point has given the following 
result: 

Feathers dyed yellow In curcuma single have been discolored af- 
ter 24 hours exposure to the rays of the sun. Feathers of same sort 
dyed in the bath with the addition of some orangt II havo remained 
unaltered after several days of exposure to an equivalent sun light. 
If picric acid is added to the above mixture of curcuma and orange 
U, the permanency of the shade is complete. 

This important result Is equally obtained for lighter shades, 
such as cream, straw, ivory, etc. 

This process is appliable of course, on darker shades derived 
from the respective coloring matters, and on any sort or kind of 
feathers. The procedure can be simply summarized, as follows : 

The bath is acidulated by sorrel salu or sulphuric acid. Tire 
curcuma is first introduced in the boiling bath, and the shade* are 
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brought out by the two other substance*. Tue function of picric acid 
consists In greening the shade ; that of orange, in reddening It. 
Tills last substance must be handled with care ; a* it is resisting to 
soap, It cannot be reduced easily whenever there is an excess of It In 
the dye. When the color happens to be too deep in ground, the 
feathers roust be washed in soap, passed in carbonated water, and 
rinsed in pure water. Then, re-entered in a new bath with picric 
acid to correct the ezceas of red in shade. 

The plain solid yellow must be produced through the same asso- 
ciation with curcuma and picric acid, which give brightness, a* well 
as resistance, to all yellows compatible with the combination. 

The gold yellow, or Martin's yellow, can be Indifferently applied 
on all sorts of feathers. It requires no acid, and a comparati vely low 
temperature-from 100° to 160°. This coloring matter Is not very 
soluble In cold water ; it must be dissolved first in hot water, in order 
to reduce all the grains, which otherwise might stain the shade. In 
case it turns out excessively dark, the coloring matter can be lowered 
by a bath acidulated with sulphuric acid. Martin's yellow, before 
mentioned, Is not easily bandied successfully to reach a given sample 
of shade. It is difficult to manage and regulate its action. On ac- 
count of this inconvenience It Is only used for special 

The color given by picric acid is a frequently 
shade. This greenish-yellow has been, and Is still, In favor when 
neatly done. As it Is an easy and cheap process, feather dyers have 
a preference for It- 
Picric acid mordants equally hard and tender feathers. The bath 
acidulated with sorrel salt and kept at 90° to 100°. The acid, being 
well dissolved and filtered, is added slowly, and by small portions, 
in a very diluted state, while the feathers are constantly agitated in 
the bath. The coloring power of picric acid is very strong. This Is 
the reason why it must be poured in by small doses, in order to avoid 
over-reaching the shade of the sample. Whenever this happens, the 
feathers must be subjected to an oxalic acid hot dilution. The incon- 
venience to avoid in this case is the difference of shade between the 
quill and the feather. Rapidity in the operation of dyeing generally 
avoids this defect, because of the heat softening the tube. 

Ostrich feathers can bo dyed in linden shades in a starch water 
acidulated by oxalic salt. The green shades are obtained by adding 
a trace of carmine indigo dissolved in hot water. 

Maize, straw, wheat, ivory, and cream colors are obtained by 
combinations of proper proportions in curcuma, orange, and picric 
acid, as above remarked. These light shades require considerable 
care and attention bearing on the respective coloring matters which 
have their peculiar properties and inconveniences in some respects. 
Thus, the orange must be dissolved and filtered a few days previous, 
to avoid granulation, which generally stain the feathers. The doses 
must be small, and be cautiously added, according to the shade de- 
sired. The picric acid will have to be used with special attention In 
this respect, in order to avoid the differential shading of the quill and 
feather. 

Curcuma and picric acid roust be used first, and the orange after, 
to complete the shade as required. The curcuma bath must In- hot; 
the picric acid requires leas heat. The oxalic acid, or sorrel salt, 
must he finely pulverized before using. 

Another coloring matter of some value is the phosphine. It can 
produce some of the colors above mentioned. It Is used in tepid 
water in an adulterated hath. When the shade is too deep, an oxalic 
acid hot bath brings it down easily. Dyeing by phosphine is a very 
easy tank, hut the colors thus obtained are not so resisting to light as 
the others indicated. 



The green colors are produced by a mixture of yellow and blue 
coloring matters ; also by direct green. But the direct greens are so 
difficult to handle successfully that the compound greens-are generally 
preferred. The direct greens are of fine appearance and give beauti- 
ful shades, but, unfortunately, they are not practically appliablc on 



The methyle, malachite, and victoria greens, which give such re- 
markable colors on silk and wool, are refractory to feathers; they do 
not take in sufficiently to produce a durable shade, except when the 
feathers have been prepared by tannin mordant, a complicated and ex- 
pensive process. 

The green of aldehyde Is more accessible to feathers, but it is so 
costly that, notwithstanding the beauty of the shade it produces, tbe 
process is rarely applied In trade. 

The green-yellow from picric acid, curcuma, and indigo carmine, 
Is obtained by entering tbe feathers in a bath of sulphuric acid. This 
is raised to boiling with the picric acid and the curcuma. The indigo 
carmine is added in voluminous dilution of water. Bath must be 
always hot to have an equal shade on the feathers. 

The verdure, or grass green, is obtained by the same process; 
and, when the picric aclc is added, ir a little curcumo is put In at the 
same time, the shade takes more body, tending to navy green, if de- 
sired. 

The swan feathers, especially those most in the water, arc some- 
what harder, and require an extended boiling to have a uniform 
coloring. 

The ordinary green is likewise always obtained by the same 
combination of the three ingredients— curcuma, picric acid, and car- 
mine Indigo. Tills must predominate somewhat iu order to resist 
the discoloring action of the sun. For feathers of value, the alde- 
hyde green In paste can be used. In this case the process consists In 
acidulating the bath with sorrel salt or sulphuric acid, whilst gradually 
adding the coloring matter. 

This expensive green is generally used for ostrich feathers, for 
which bright and uniform colors are generally sought. Generally it 
is used by the starch process. The vulture feathers are mostly used 
for dusters, and are only partially dyed— that is to say, at the tops. 
The green from picric acid, curcuma, and carmine indigo, has in this 
case the inconvenience of producing a greenish-yellow between the 



dyed and the white part of the feather. This is caused by the capil- 
larity though tbe yellow color separates it from the blue. Its solu- 
tion having less density than tbe blue solution it runs up alone. 
The use of direct green in pastc*obviat«s this defect, though the cost 
favors frequent attempts to work the other process. In this case 
there is a dodge which Is sometimes successful. It consists in dyeing 
yellow first, and green by blue afterwards. 

Water green Is a bluish-green, very clear. The mixture of picric 
acid and Indigo carmine may suit, but the methyle green furnishes a 
a purer and more uniform cast. The process consists in treating the 
feathers In sorrel salt and then in a bath of 100", adding gradually, 
the methyle green. After dyeing, a small addition of acetic arid 
raises the color. The acids tends towards yellow shades ; this renders 
the shading easy. The same result Is obtained with picric acid. 
Malachite green and acid green are applied by the l 
Ostrich feathers are dyed methyle green 1 
feathers are too hard to receive this green unless they I 
before in a bath of tannin solution for several hours. 

The sky blues are obtained from the carmine Indigo. The 
feathers are plunged In a bath of sorrel salt, or oxalic acid, raised to 
boiling point. Then a weak solution of carmine indigo is poured in 
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and agitated strongly. This operation ia renewed until the requisite 
shade is reached. The bath must bo kept at IOC or 120*. Generally, 
indigo carmine gives a sky-blue stronger than the (ample. This is 
corrected by a small do*c of violet acid mixed with the indigo. 

These shades are generally very line when the Indigo I* of a 
superior quality. Sometimes we hare a blue leas greenish, an aniline 
blue, called Meu funster', is successfully applied. This, however, has 
the iuennvience of a certain inequality in shades at the downy part* 
of the feather. Sometimes the two coloring matters are used in 
combination with success. In this case the dye begining with the car- 
mine indigo aud finishing with the aniline blue. 

This operation must be conducted with rapidity ; otherwise the 
stem may dye deeper than the feather proper. In case of hardness 
in the feather, the temperature of the bath must be kept higher up 
to boiling, according to the condition of the feathers. 

O-trich feathers take the sky blue and bUn lumiert hy the cold 
starch water process, as aforesaid. When a glossy tinge ia required 
cochineal or violet acid is used; for a greeny tinge, picric acid 
answers the purpose well. Ostrich feathers seldom take the uniform 
dye all over. The inequalities are corrected by dipping the deficient 
spots in a supplement hath. 

The mauve (mallow) shade is obtained from violet blue, shaded 
with red violet. After a warm bath of oxalic acid, the feather ia 
plunged in a second bath without acid, in which the violet blue is 
gradually added in dilution. Ostrich feathers always are dyed with 
starch water, as above indicated. They take any shade, like the 
others. 

The lilac colors arc obtained as the precedent j sometimes shades 
must he brought up by saffarinc or fuehsine. Pansy, violet, etc,, are 
of the same odor. The white scale is produced hy analogous 
methods the complimentary dyeing obtained from combinations of 
blue, violet, yellow, black, etc. 

All the natural white feathers have a light yellow tinge. This 
natural defect is corrected by dyeing like for sky blue, in the lightest 
density possible. Indigo carmine, prusslat] blue, violet acid, cochi- 
neal, are the combined colors producing the lightest shades on 
feathers, by the process referred to ahove. 

(Tt. I» rn.ilnw.1 ) 

On Vanadium and its Applications in the Tinctorial Arts. 

The Urila Coin]mny of Stockholm, has taken up the manu- 
facture of vanadium preparations lor use in the production of ani- 
line black, and offer good and pure compounds at a relatively easy 

price. 

Vnnadiate of ammonia is offered at £20 per 2 lb*. 3 org. = £9 
3s. per ll>. 

A circular issued by the firm gives a list of the purposes for 
which vanadium has been hitherto applied. 

We shall give an attract of the most important researches on 
vanadium and it- <>»iii|Miun<U, with remarks oniu practical applica- 
tion!'. 

The discovery of this metal by the Swedish metallurgist fkf- 
strom, and the investigation* of Rer/elius on its nature and proper- 
ties, are well known. It* rarity was fur a long time an obstacle to 
its industrial employment. But when it* |ieculiarly energetic action 
became known, it was quickly adopted in printing, dyeing and ink- 
milking ; anil now as it ha* been found practicable to produce salts of 



vanadium at reduced prices, it is probable that it will meet with 
applications iu other branches of industry. 

The merit of pointing out vanadium as the most suitable metal 
for the production of aniline black belongs to the discoverer of this 
color, John Lightfoot (1870-71). Afterwards Piukney patented 
the use of salts of vanadium and uranium along with salts of nickel 
for the production of aniline black. For several years, however, 
this proposal remained without practical application, the excessive 
costliness of vanadium being in the way. In the year 1876 Anthony 
Guyard called anew the attention of chemists to this new oxidizing 
agent, and by proving what minute proportions of vanadium were 
sufficient for the production of aniline black, he showed the possi- 
bility of its use on the large scale. 

According to him, one part of the muriate of vanadium is 
sufficient to convert 1,000 parts muriate of aniline into aniline 
black in presence of the needful proportions of chlorate of potash. 

G. WiU, of the industrial school of Kouen, took up the same 
subject, and carrying his investigations into the minutest details, he 
introduced vanadium into practice. He found that Guyard's pro- 
portions required to be still further reduced. He established with 
absolute certainty that this new agent produces its effects in per- 
fectly homa?pathic doses. He pointed out the numerous advantages 
which the preparations of vanadium possess over all their rivals, 
and thus took an important additional step in the technology of 
aniline black. 

WiU found that in practice for 1 kilo, of color, containing 80 
grins, muriate of aniline, 1'3 milligramme of vanadium is sufficient 
for the production of the block. The duration of the process is 
two to three days, at a temperature of 77° F., with the wet bulb 
thermometer at 68' F., and the pieces are then completed in the or- 
dinary manner, by passing through bichromate of potash and soda 
crystals, washing and soaping. 

Consequently 61,700 parts of muriate of aniline, or 42,500 
parts of aniline oil, requiring merely 1 part of vanadium, and the 
efficacy of vanadium is 61 times greater than has been asserted by 
Guyard. Aniline black with vanadium is considerably cheaper 
than that with sulphuret of copper, as may appear from the follow- 
ing comparison : 

Lauth's aniline black is composed as follows : 

Water 8} pints. 

White starch 2 lbs. 3 oz. 

Calcined starch 2 lbs. 3 oz. 

Aniline oil^ , 2 lbs. 3 ox. 

Chlorate of potash. 171 ozs. 

Boil and add when cold sulphuret of copper in paste, 171 ozs. 
Add before using muriatic acid at 32° Tw., 171 ozs. 

Instead of the 171 ozs. sulphuret of copper there may he used 
with quite as good a result, MO.OOOth part of the weight of vana- 
dinte of ammonia, or say three-quarters of a grain. But the 171 
ozs. sulphuret of copper will cost about 5d., and the three-quarter 
grain vanadiate of ammonia about a third of a penny. 

The practical fact that calcined starch if used as a thickener 
for aniline black decidedly retards the oxidation of the aniline is 
well known, and in sueh eases more chlorate of potash and more 
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vanadium must be used. For an aniline black for delicate pattern*, 
in which the thickening consists entirely of dark calcined starch, 
and which contains per kilo, 51 ozs. muriate of aniline, and about 
2 oza. chlorate, 15-100 of a grain of vanadiate of ammouia is more 
than sufficient for 2 Iba. 3 oza. of color. 

As regards the state in which the vanadiate of ammonia is in- 
troduced into the color, we may add that it is not used as such, since 
it is sparingly soluble in saline solutions, and is quite insoluble in 
a solution of salammoniac, a salt which almost invariably is present 
in an aniline black color. It is, therefore, necessary to dissolve the 
vanadiate of ammonia before using it. For this purpose it is treated 
with ammonia, and in this manner a higher chloride of vanadium 
is obtained corresponding to vanadic acid. This undergoes decom- 
position after a time, but more rapidly if heated ; chlorine is set 
free and the compound is reduced to a lower chloride of a fine blue 
color. As O. Witt proposes, it is preferable to prepare this com- 
pound at the outset For this purpose a reducing agent is required 
to be added. For instance dissolve 155 grains vanadiate of ammo- 
nia in U oz. muriatic acid, diluted with an equal measure of water, 
healing the whole gently in a porcelain crucible, and adding small 
quantities of glycerine, stirring briskly till the liquid is become a 
dark green, and all undissolved particles have disappeared. Here- 
upon the solution is diluted with a known measure of water, t. g., 
17 pints, and the liquid, which is now a light blue, is preserver! in 
a closed vessel in order to prevent any change in its volume of 
evaporation. Suppose it is desired to prepare an aniline black with 
dark calcined starch which requires per 2 lbs. 3 ozs. vanadiate of 
ammonia, then 3) ozs. of this blue solution must be added to 22 lbs. 
of the color. In this manner a complete and uniform distribution 
of vanadium in the color is secured.— Mutter Zetiung fur Faerberei. 

Further Information on Printing Aniline Black with 
Vanadium. 

The color thus got up is suitable for all styles ; it bears perfectly 
well to be steamer! after ageing, ft y., where it is associated with 
alizarine steam red. In cases where aniline black is printed 
along with mordants which are to be afterwards dyed up with ali- 
zarine or garancine, the black with vanadium has a desided advan- 
tage over that with sulphurut of copper, as the former does not in- 
jure the mordants. Further, the colors with vanadium attack the 
doctors and the cylinders leas than do those with sulphuret of copper. 
These latter have a decided disposition to Ijccowc oxidized on ex- 
posure to the air, forming soluble sulphate of cupper, and in that 
state they are no longer without action on the steel doctors. For 
the same reason the vanadium colors can be kept better, providing 
that the proportions previously given are not exceeded. If we 
consider the regularity with which increased doses of vanadium 
accelerate the oxidation of the aniline, we find an easy means of 
regulating the time of the oxidation, i. t., the time of exposure in 
the ageing room. 

We must not forget here to mention an improvement which 
will doubtless lead to a great extension in the use of aniline black 
in printing. We mean the discovery of a kind of aniline oil which i 
yields an ungreeuable aniline black. 



We know the imperfection of the ordinary means proposed to 
hinder aniline blacks from greening. Thus aniline black, after 
fixation, is rarely taken through baths of chroraate of potash, 
copperas and sulphuric acid. This procedure, moreover, is only 
applicable in a limited set of coses. The black supcroxidized in 
this manner certainly does not turn green, but it has lost its beauty 
and takes a brown, earthy tone. The white of the pieces suffer like- 
wise from the effects of the chrome, and are not easdy got clean. 
The discovery of a special aniline oil which produces a black at the 
outset and upon which acids and reducing agents have little or no 
influence will therefore open a new epoch in the history of aniline 
black. 

The conversion of this new product into black, proceeds 
more slowly than the oxidation of the common aniline, and re- 
quires, therefore, a more energetic oxidizing agent. Hence, for 
this kind of black vanadium is alwayB required in place of sulphuret 
of copper. The proportion of the vanadium is also larger than for 
the common black. The composition of the color for an ungreenable 



aniline black is as follows:— 

Water 5,500 

White starch 1 ,250 

Dark calcined starch... 420 

Boil, and when cooled down to 122° Fahr., add- 
New aniline oil 800 

Muriatic acid at 32° Tw 800 

When completely cold add— 

Chlorate of soda 420 

Boiling water 500 

Just before using add — 

Solution of vanadium (as mentioned elsewhere in our 
number) 200 



Age for two days, take through bichromate of potash 75 grains 
tell pint of water at 158" Fahr., wash, and soap. 

It is better, instead of using the quantities of aniline and 
muriatic here s|tecified, to neutralize the aniline exactly with the 
necessary quantity of muriatic acid. In so doing, it is well to 
make use of the indicator pointed out by WiU, namely, methyl 
violet. To the 800 parts of aniline oil muriatic acid is added till a 
few drops of the liquid, added to a very dilute solution of methyl 
violet in water, turn its color to a greenish blue. 

It must not be forgotten that the development of this black re- 
quires a higher degree of moisture than the common aniline black. 
Hence it is useful to add to the color a certain proportion of sal- 
ammoniac — a salt which, on account of its hygroscopic character, 
plays an important part 

Lastly, n |»>rtion of common aniline may l>e substituted for 
some of the new aniline oil. This effect* in the first place a certain 
saving, as common aniline is the cheaper of the two ; and secondly, 
the color is more readily developed, whilst the resulting black still 
retains its ungreenable character, unless, indeed, too mueh common 
aniline has been used. — (Itrmteai /VeeiVie. 

Wi: will pay 75 cent* fur January number, 1879; 50 cents 
for July, 1879; 40 cents for January number, 1880. 
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On Ostrich Feather Dyeing. 

BT PAUL ALEX, PRACTICAL FEATHER PYER. 

(Colltil!«f"l fPMtt I'W 1J4-.I 

Id last month'i issue of the Tkxtilk Colorwt, under the 
heading of " Suggestion* on Feather Dyeing," is" an article contain- 
ing a recipe for dyeing a garnet. The author of that article begins 
by aaying that garnet shade* are most productive, for the 
that they are of the easiest and cheapest class. That teal 
shows him to be anything but a good practical dyer ; as any feather 
dyer knows that there are hundreds of colors that are just as easy, 
and a great many much easier. lie should also bear in mind that 
the coloring of feather* is governed bv the shade* produced ou silks 

As fur as my judgment and practical knowledge extend, I 
should decidedly say, that a manufacturer would indeed make a very 
great mistake who would fill his store with garnet colored feathers, 
when the leading shades in silks and other goods are of entirely dif- 
ferent color*. 

He next state* that orchilla can be easily and promptly hrought 
to any point required, from reddish-yellow to violet, it being but a 
mere matter of acidulation. He is right, as far a* the chaitgiug 
the color of the orchilla is concerned. The natural hue of orchilla i* 
a violet; by the application of acid the color will immediately change 
to a Bismark brown ; or I might say two or three shades redder- 
making it a very bad cardinal color. Again, he says that orchilla 
is not perfect or solid. According to his manipulation it certainly 
is not, hut when properly used it is both solid and perfect. He 
gat* on to say that orchilla must be boiled from fifteen to twenty 
minutes before using. Now, any dyer who would boil all the sub- 
stance and lustre out of orchilla cannot surely expect to get good 
results, or if he doea so expect he must have recourse to the use of 
acids to help him make hi* color. He likewise says, he enters his 
feather* at a temperature of from <!0° to 100°. 

Now, let me ask, where is the use in boiling liquid orchilla for 
15 to 20 minute* and not entering your feathers until the tempera- 
ture ha« cooled down to <»0" ? 

The writer then goes on to say that the feather* must remain 
in the bath, as orchilla rise* very slowly, from one to two hours. 
Before proceeding farther I will state here that I will make a gar- 
net in fifteen minute* which will be a fast color, that will stand air, 
lundight, or even carbonic acid (which he says will fade hi* colors). 

He next state* that when a bath becomes fermented, or, I 
might add, rotten, he can produce a beautiful shade of maroon with 
it. I should not care to have a maroon on my feathers like that. 
He also says that orchilla by itself gives a scale of good garnet. 
Now, orchilla alone will not produce a garnet at all, but rather a 
light shade of plum, or a bad shade of purple 

I desire to give to the reader* of the Textile OoUMUCT a 
recipe for garnet, and I would advise my friend at the other side of 
the water to try it, and in hi* next writing report the result 

For, aay from half a pound to three pounds of feathers, boil 
from 2 to 4 lb*, logwood (according to quantity of feathers) for fif- 

if you are not in a hurry. 
I the chip* from the bottom of the boiler, and taking 



your samples in hand pour on orchilla until such time a* in your 
judgment there is enough. Stir it around thoroughly and do not 
let it boil a moment. Now, enter feathers and let stand until you 
feel like taking them out, allowing them however, to remain at 
least fifteen minute*. Then rinse. If a very dark shade it required 
give a bath of bichromate. Remember that judgment i» every- 
thing in dyeing. 

(To br continued.) 



Aniline Black Dyeing by means of 1 

Anthony Guyard was the first to propose vanadium for dyeing 
an aniline black on fibre* of any origin. The beck for dyeing cot- 
ton yarns is made up of muriate of aniline, chloride of potash, and 
a small trace of vanadium. Thus for dyeing 100 lbs. of yarn there 
arc required 0 lbs. muriate of aniline, 2 lbs chlorate of j 
about 9 grains of the vanadiate of ammonia. Wite i 
l-8,000th part of the weight of the muriate of aniline is the out- 
side quantity that should be used. 

The development of the color i» relatively the more rapid the 
larger the quantity of vanadium present, and in this manner the 
duration of the dyeing process can be regulated at will. 

For dyeing silk, Guyard recommend* the addition of | to 1 or., 
gum arabic to the dye hath. In this manner satisfactory rcaulu 
are produced ; the silk loses nothing of it* brightness, and the dye- 
ing can be completed in one operation. 

Wool must be carefully freed from fatty matter, and the dye- 
beck must contain two to three time* more muriate of aniline than 
that required for cotton. The fixation of the black is finally 
effected by a passage through bichromate of potash. 

It must be remembered that aniline black is of much lees value 
for silk aud wool dyeing than for cotton and linen. 

Hommey has published some interesting particulars on the use 
of vanadium in wool dyeing. If this new agent is employed the 
previous treatment of the tissue with bichromate of potash, blue 
vitriol and acid is unnecessary. It is merely required to dye for 
twenty to thirty minutes in a beck of muriate of aniline, chlorate 
of potash, aud vanadiate of ammonia, then run through n padding 
machine and age in a warm room. The next day the dark green 
that has been formed is converted into a black by being taken 
through biehromatc of potash. A good result is obtained with the 
following proportions : 

10,000 parts water, 

800 " muriate of aniline, 
•100 " chlorate of potash, 
50 " muriatic acid, 
1 " vanadiate of ammonia. 
For a regular ami perfect fixation of the color the author pro- 
poses the following routine : The goods are first saturated with the 
solution of muriate of aniline and chlorate of potash, in the pad- 
ding machine so as to force the solution right into the fibre. The 
vanadiate of ammonia is then dissolved and added to the bath, and 
the same process is repeated. This process is also very suitable for 
mixed goods, cotton and woollen or cotton and silk. As the black 
is more readily developed on the cotton, shot-effect* or pattern* 
may be produced on mixed goods. Thus, if we dye in a dilute 
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beck ami lake it afterwards through chromate of potash, the cotton 
takes a deep violet black, aud the wool an olive brownish yellow, 
which is much admired. 

We may mention here certain other reactions and transforma- 
tions of which the vanadium compounds are capable, and which will 
doubtless before long be introduced into practice. 

Extract of logwood, if treated with chlorate of potash and 
salts of vanadium, is converted into a yellow coloring matter.which 
dyes a splendid golden yellow. 

Under the someoonditioiuthemuriate of (solid) toluidine yields 
a new coloring matter which imparts to silk a rich bronze color 
with a coppery lustre. 

If in dyeing the ordinary chrome logwood blacks a vanadiate 
of potash is used instead of a chromate, exceedingly fine black 
shades are obtained. 

Catechu browns have been produced with a beck of catechu 
and chloride of vanadium or vanadiate of ammonia. 

It is very probable that in the ordinary oxidized catechu colors 
vanadium might be advantageously substituted for the salts of iron 
and copper generally used as oxidizing agents. The question of 
price is of course here the turning point. It is probable, from an- 
alogy, that the far greater activity of vanadium might more than 
compensate for the greater cost per pound. 

Vanadium will also probably be of use in the preparation of 
the naphthylamin colors. This base has in its behavior and reac- 
tions a considerable resemblance to aniline, and when oxidized in a 
corresponding manner it has already yielded a series of greys, 
browns and modes. 

Another reaction, not concerned with the fixation of colors, 
has been pointed out by Schinid and Baldenspergcr. Those chem- 
ists have succeeded in producing magenta with aniline, nitrobenzol, 
and small quantities of vanadium. The last substance plays here 
the same part as in the formation of aniline black. It transfers 
the oxygen of the nitrobenzol to the aniline, jnst as in aniline 
blacks it transfers the oxygen of the chlorate of potash to the ani- 
line. 

An interesting fact has been recently observed by Professor 
lioscoe. If finely-powdered vanadic acid is dissolved in boiling 
concentrated sulphuric acid, and the dark red liquid thus obtained 
diluted with fifty times its weight of water, and digested with met- 
allic zinc, the coloration runs through all shades from blue or green 
to a violet. The vanadium is then present in solution in its lowest 
form of oxidation, and this compound absorbs oxygen with such en- 
ergy that it discolorizcs indigo aud other vegetable colors as rapidly 
as chlorine. It is the most energetic reducing agent known, and as 
such, will doubtless admit of applications iu the tinctorial arts. 

Ajiplimtum of Vanadium Compound* in the Ink Manufacture. 
— The solutions of the vanadiates of potash, soda, and ammonia, 
especially the acids salts, yield, if mixed with decoction of galls, a 
perfectly black liquid, which may be used as ink. Berzelius said 
of this ink, long ago, that it was the bust ink that could be used. 
It has this advantage over the ordinary black inks (iron ink) that 
it resists reagents much better. It is not attacked by alkalies un- 
less so concentrated that they destroy the paper. Acids turn it to 



a brownish but do not destroy it. It is also blacker and 

flows better than the iron inks, being a true solution, ami not like 
common ink, merely a finely divided precipitate suspended by 
means of gum water. Like the aniline inks, it does not require 
gum or any similar body, and consequently it never clogs or forms 
a coating on the pen, as do the gummed ink*. Kveu after a long 
lime no sediment or deposit appear* in vanadium ink. Ten years 
ago Wagner called anew public attention to vanadium inks, and 
latterly Boettgvr has given a receipt for an ink of tannin ami van- 
adiate of ammonia. This ink seems to fulfil all the requirements 
of a safety ink, and if the reduced price is considered, it is not 
likely to come in much dearer than ordinary iuks of good quality. 

Aceordiug to the experiments of Dr. B. \V. (Jerland. metavan- 
adie acid may be used in the preparation of a substitute for gen- 
uine gold bronze. If a solution of sulphate of copper and Nilam- 
ruoniac is mixed with vanadiate of ammonia and cautiously heated, 
there is obtained a compound of a splendid gold color, which is de- 
posited from the liquid iu the form of gold-colored spangles. These 
admit of being readily ground up with gum and varnishes, cover 
| well, do not change on exposure to the air, anil an: in every res- 
pect equal to genuine gold bronze. 

Vanadium yields also a series of very fine colors, especially 
adapted for (Minting on porcelain. 

[Chiefly from a circular received from The Aktie bolayrt Vrda, 
Stockholm.]— Chemical Kevinc. 



Black Am; :se fob Pmxtino Calico SuiRTS.-lXssolution 
of 200 gr. white starch in 1 liter water; fio gr. tragacauth niim in 1 litre 
water; SO gr. roasted starch in 1 litre water. Mix the three syrups 
and heat to 75 s . Dissolve in it chlorate of potash in powder. I,el it 
cool and add : sulphur of copper in paste, 1 W s^-. : mix well and add : 
sal ammonia, 170 gr. ; chlorhydratc or aniline. -Iftj gr. Mix the 
whole and pass through a fine sieve and print. The goods must be 
extended two days iu the hot room. When oxided to bottle green, 
pass in bath of 2 kilos, sal soda j 2 kilos, bichromate of potash ; 500 
litres water at S0°. 

New Colouino Matters.— The new greens called malachite, 
which benxile takes the place of methyle and ethyle, seem to be a 
lasting success. They have the solidity of Aldhthadt* with more 
brilliancy than any of that scale of greens so much praised when dis- 
covered, in 1800, by an accidental reaction. Experimenting with 
Aldhehyde on a dissolution of rosaliniuc M. Zuly ; acid given a One 
violet. Cheapin was advised to try as a reagent the great llxing in- 
gredients of photography-lryposulphitc of soda. This produced the 
famous pateuted green, now superceded by the malachite, which pro- 
bably will soon bo suppressed also by aome other new comer. The 
violet colors are likewise overthrowing each other. The French pur- 
ple of Mamas, in 1857, was dethroned by the Perkins violet in 1858. 
This did well enough for a while under various names : indlsinc, 
harnalinc, violino, etc. It sold once as high us ?1000 per kilo, in the 
dry stale. But it I* now undersold, and superceded by later improve- 
ments under the name of methyleindria, etc. The chemical investi- 
gation has open the avenue to a now order of coloring matters. 
The irridescent styles of cosine, which is pink in front and salmon by 
side reflections, has opened the taste for altogether new shades. Once 
at work on this task, chemistry will bring out unexpected results— 
some new specimens, perhaps.— Textile dc Lyon. 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTICE8. 

T*» Tkitilk < Vjlurift Is pablkhcd oa t Re I nth of «xh mania at II 

Th* Tutiu rotoaurr •III 1* mil l.y mull t» any aid re— within lb* Called Males, >n 
payment of the yearly subscription of Fork Dollar* invariably fa adranre). pralar* fw. 
Far final Britain aad Ireland, is abUliacs Urn l.;, i Hubarrlhers la forsiia pouaulaa a 111 
have laa atdllionsj piataa* atlitad to tbesr Mihtrrtntlon- Kkjuttaxcrb may be nude by mall 
by means of Paal I Kara order or chaL-a, payable only to tinier of I>r M r bai»b, Manager. 

Trxtilr (.<:/. sot. 506 Arch Street, Pnllaaelnhia. 




SPBCIAI- NOTICE- 

Is order to avoid all difficulties hereafter, as well an to facili- 
will he required to furnish a postal 
card addressed to this office, whereby our patron* can notify us 
directly of what money they have paid an agent, and in what State 
such payment was made. We will thus be kept duly pouted as to 
the actual state of our business at all times. It is particularly 
[ that such postal card be forwarded immediately on pay- 
) to 



Ignorance of the primary principles of chemistry 
amongst onr garment dyere too frequently leads to egregious 



blunders on their part, and vexatious disappointment to their 
patrons. To such a lamentable extent does this prevail, that 
many persons have little or no confidence in the promisee of 
dyers to produce the colors they confidently intend. To 
what is this failure to be attributed, if not to ignorance I A 
lady of our acquaintance gave out an alpaca shawl of a bright 
blue ground, having silk fringe, to be dyed black. The pro- 
mise was promptly given by the ready dyer — and one would 
suppose the desired black would bo surely obtained on a blue 
ground. But, what was the lady's surprise to receive bock a 
brown instead of a black ? And, stranger still, the silk fringe 
retained its blno unchanged. This extraordinary failure is 
evidently one of the consequences of lack of exact informa- 
tion on simple chemical affinities. The dyer's excuse was 
that he "could not extract the blue." Now, there was no 
necessity whatever for extracting the blue, for there could not 
be a readier gronnd for the black than that color gave. The 
truth is the failure can be distinctly traced to want of the re- 
quisite knowledge on the part of the dyer, and to nothing 
else. If a physician must lie exactly posted in the nature and 
power of dmgs, so should the dyer I hi thoroughly conversant 
with the chemicals which appertain to his art, so that his 
treatment may be sure and satisfactory. The great body of 



our dyers arc keftcient in the theory of this art, and their 
practice is therefore a matter of mere chance. To keep 
abreast with the progress of the age they must road, study, 
experiment, and digest the facts of chemistry, if they would 
gain the public confidence for the truthfulness of their beanti- 
ful art 

Wj trust that our dyers and dye manufacturers will not 
lose sight of their interest in the grand exposition to take place 
in September next, at the Permanent Building, rWmount 
Park. In view of the fact that American talent is being uni- 
versally acknowledged in the various industries of modem 
civilisation, and that our countrymen have held their own in 
this advanced and progressive day, and even more than that, 
have carried off premiums from the oldest nations, and the 
most experienced artizans in many arts and manufactures it 
becomes us as a great nation to maintain the high stand we have 
attained, and be ready for every competitor. The prizes of- 
fered in our department are not mere transitory rewards in 
money, on the contrary they are lasting memorials in form of 
diploma* that will continue to tell their tale of triumph for 
time to come. 

The committee of arrangement* have allotted Division I, 
—for dyes and dyestuffs, and diplomas will be adjudged as 
follows : 



7. Beat Collection Crude Extracted. 

8. Best Sample Crude Extracted. 

9. Best Collection Mineral Dyes and 

Mordant*. 

10. Boat Collection Cleansing and 



1. Best Collection Aniline I lye 3. 

2. Beat Samples Aniline Green. 

3. Beat Sample Aniline Black, 
a. Best Sample Aniline Red. 
6. Beat Sample of Artificial Alitarioe 
C. Best Collection Vegetable Color- 
ing Matter. 

The competition being international, it is to be expected 
that the display will be one of unique beauty, and one in 
which we trust we shall find our American dyers and dye 
manufacturers distinguished. At least, the coming event can- 
not but afford them an opportunity of comparing, and learn- 
ing by comparison. Here it will be a field of review which 
will afford to the inquirer a fair examination of the merits of 
chemicals as applied to the production of certain dyes, and no 
doubt be conducive to discoveries and improvements leading 
to higher culture in the art of dyeing. 



In order to protect themselves against any effort to put 
forth a spurious manufacture of their dyo-wood extracts, by 
any dishonoBt parties, the Messrs. E. Coez & Co., of St. 
Denis, France, have notified their patrons in this country that 
their dye wood extract is only to be had of their sole agents 
in America, Messrs. J. C. Bloomficld «fe Co., 1 1 Dey Street, 
New York. Their card to this effect will be found in another 
part of this number. 
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THE MONTH S PRACTICAL RECIPES. 



The rotWwini j.nu-tl.-xl n<Hp#«, Hkt all Unit vill appmr In 
t-rifii«i u rvlltMi* anil vur&ntDj to tooia *al ■•llilkctorlly , provided Uie 
ato uriirtlr Mlti«ral lo, »nil the BBialpulBllon bo workmanlike. 

DIRECTIONS. NOTKS AND 



(C7" We have frequently been asked why we give (be name* 
of the makers of the aniline and dye stuffs we use when 
publishing the recipes accompanying our inscta. The reason is : We 
can speak with authority for those wo actually test ; where analines 
and dyeatufft of the same color, manufactured by other Arms, may 
be equally good, but when treated according to our recipe, may not 
give similar result*. In giving the name of certain manufacturers, 
therefore, we would not bo thought partial to them. Each has bis 
i mode of producing desired effects with his own dye studs. 



Recipe No. 99. 

mrTTLK GREET) ON RAW COTTON 

100 lbs. Cotton. 
1st Ball. : 2 lbs. Blue Vitriol. 
Enter cotton and boil for i hour. 
2d Bath : 3 lbs. Extract Logwood, 
2 lbs. Extract Fustic, 
1 lb. Soda Ash. 
r cotton and boil for i 



: ON RAW COTTON 

100 lbs Cotton. 
Boil 12 lbs. Hypernic, 
4 oza. Madder, 
2 oss. Flavins, 
6 gills Yellow Spirits. 

Boil for 1 hour, wash well and done. 



100 lbs. Wool. 
1st Bath: li lbs. Bichromate of Potash. 
Enter wool, work well for , hour, wash out thoroughly. 
2d Bath: 20 lbs. Logwood, 
10 lbs. Uypernic, 
1 lb. Extract Fustic. 
Boll for i hour, aud done. 

Recipe No. 102. 



70 lbs. Yarn. 
Boil up 14 lbs. Borax, 

JActien Geaellahaft, Berlin. 
IT. A. Gould, 
Boston, New York and Phlla. 
Enter yarn at 140° F., turn for i hour, wash and finish in sour 
bath of 2 lbs. Sulphuric Acid at ISO* F., give 4 turns, wash. 

Recipe No. 103. 

PINK OK COTTON. 

SO lbs. Bleached Yarn. 
Dissolve 5 lbs. Glauboraalt, 



ozs. Pink, j 



Fabrik. 
Wm. Pickhardt & Kuttroff, 
New York, Boston and Philada. 

Enter at 110» F., turn well, hang up, raise temperature to 140° 

F., and finish. 

Note.— The dye stuff should not be added all at once. 



EMERALD I 

50 lbs. Yarn. 
Clear the bath well, add : 

6 ox*. Emerald Green 



LQU i 

Jreen.i 
Acid. 



Badfochc Aniline and Soda Fabrik. 

Wm. Pickhardt & Kuttroff, 
New York, 1 



Enter yarn at I0O° F., 
ture to 180" F. 

H_/~Thls new product of the Badische Aniline and Soda Fabrik 
is a superior article and exceedingly cheap. We advise dyers to try it. 

Recipe No. 105. 

CHILD 1 

25 lbs. Rovings. 

Boil 3 lbs. Glaubersalt, 
i lb. Tartar, 

1 lb. Alum, 

2 on. Yellow N. j Boe,on Dyewood and Chemical Co. 

2 ozs. Archil Extract, 
i lb. Indigo Paste. 
Enter rovings at 160* F., turn to shade wh 
Note.— By using less archil and indigo a very good old gold can bo 



Recipe No. 106. 

(iREEN OMBRE ON WORSTED. 

25 lb*. Yam. 
Entor yarn at 150 s F. 
1st Shade : li lbs. Oil of Vitriol, 
i ox. Acid Green. 

1 ox. Acid Green, 
li ozs. Acid Green. 

4th Shade : 3 oxa. Acid Green. 
5th Shade : 1 lb. Indigo Carmine, 

2 ozs. Picric Acid, 

3 lbs. Glaubersalt. 

For more explicit manipulation see Recipe 61, Vol. 1, 1879. 

Recipe No. 107. 

NAVY BLUE ON COTTON. 

40 lbs. Yam. 
1st Bath, cold. : 

8 lbs. Nitrate of Iron, (E. Oakes & Co.,N. Y. and Phila. 
Give 6 turns and wring. 
2d Bath, at 100" F. : 

3 lbs. Yellow Prussiate of Potash. 
Give 6 turns, wring, and repeat through 1st and 2d bath I 



any 



3d Bath, at 150° F.: 

0 buckets Logwood, 

2 lbs. Alum. 
Give 6 turns and wring. 



HIJ7.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, JULY, 1880. 



DYES 



.*■>••■■••• ••>* 



Albumen, Stood 

Albumen, En - " 

Alum, ground! - '' 

Alum, lump. ........„_......... _ *' 

An oat to. prime , 

Aonattolue 

Aniline Oil, l n K liHh. 
Aniline Oil, French.. 
Aniline Halt, crystal* 
Aniline Salt, cake. 
Archil Liquid, beat-. 

Argol*, crude Oporto.. 

Argols, crude Sicily 

ArK«bt, refined St. Ant. Brown 

Argols, refined (Jray_ 

Argols, refined Light., 

Aqua Ammonia— " 

Aqua Ammonia, F. F. F. F " 

Aurlne 

Barbary Root 

Harwood 

Bl-Chromate Potash 
Bleaching Powder... 



?«•■ « 



» ••" 



--ilng I 
Borax, refined. 
Brazil Wood.... 
Blue Vitriol 

Brimstone, roll " 

Camwood, pure " 

Camwood, >fo. 1 „ " 

Carbonate of Ammonia 

Caustic Soda, 00 per cent. „ 

Caustic Soda, 70 per cent and over. 
China Clay 1 

(_'itriC -V 1 ' 1 1 1 . . . •■iitia, l ,,„*HIMaM M*MtllMM •>- • • . MS^M 

Cochineal, Honduras ' 

Cochineal, Mexican _ 1 

Cochineal, Black TencrinV. 

Copperas 

Cream Tartar, crystals... 

Cream Tartar, powdered 

Crimson Spirit* 

Cudbear, pure. 

Cudbear, No. 1_ 

Cudbear, No. 1, French.. 

Cutch " 

Dlvl Divl _y ton 

Dipping Acid B>. 

l.xlnn/t Rustic «... ...... , '* 

Extract Hypernlc " 

Extract Indigo _ " 

Extract Logwood, bulk " 

Extract (Quercitron " 

Flavlne „ " 

Fustic, Cuba „ _ *' 

Fustic, Maracalbo " 

Fustic, Savlnila... ■• 

Oambier, bale*. " 

Olaubersalt- _ '■ 

dreen {"jbony *•*.•*•■■ ■ " 

Hypernlc " 

Irfa^Moaa " 

Iron Nitrate " 

Indigo, Auxiliary " 

Indigo, Bengal. " 

I mllgo, Caraccaa, fine " 

Indigo, Oautemala, fine " 

IndlgO, Madnut, fine.. " 

Indigo, Manilla „ 11 

Lac Dye, fine powdered... 
Lac Dye. good powdered.. 

Lima Wood. 

Logwood, Campeachy.... 

Logwood, Honduras 

Logwood, Laguna.. 

Logwood, St. Domingo.. 

Madder. Dutch- 

Madder. French-. 
Bark. 



6 ©* 

n 

86 

n 

M 
so 

80 

as 

28 
30 
56! 
IB 
7 
18 

as 
so 

as 

? 

76 
5 

u 

I 

8 
20 
4 



ton 24 00 



70 
06 
70 
J 
36 
SB 
13 
20 
IS 
23 

10} 
60 0U 
10 
IS 
19 
16 
9 
7 
28 



I 



I 

6 
10 

1 v> 

95 
1 35 
95 
85 

u 

10 



Maple 
Marble 



a 

2 

J 

7 
2 

..V bbl. 1 60 



8 
60 
95 
024 

•4 
40 
1 60 
SO 
SO 

.-.II 
so 

25 
It 
■M 
32 
S3 
S2 

»i 
8 
Ml 

J 

3 
18 

6. 

it 
12 
10 
21 



95 
76 
70 
75 

38* 

38 

14 

25 

16 

28 

m 

75 00 
10J 
20 
24 
is 

»1 

SO 
2 

f 
7 

i 
e 

4 

6 

8 
12 
1 85 
1 10 
1 60 
1 05 
96 
22 
li 
*i 
2 



Myrabolans 

Muriatic Acid 

Muriate Tin " 

Muriate Tin, strong '' 

Muriate Tin, oxy ■' 

Muriate Tin, crystals. " 

Nicwood _ " 

Nitrate Iron, pure " 

Nitrate Lead- '• 

Nitric Acid. (Aqua Fortl»)_ „ v " 

NutgalU, Aleppo ..>* lb. 

Orchllle " 

Oxalic Acid " 

Pearl Ashes _ " 

Persian Berriea " 

Potashes 11 

Pruiwlate Potash, yellow 

Prusaiate Potash, red " 

Quercitron " 

Bedwood " 

Red Sunders •' 

Stannate of Soda " 

Starch, Corn _ " 

Starch, Potato " 

Starch, Wheat " 

Sufllower........... ........,,,..,.,...,.,,..,,,,,,„,,..,,,...., 

Safflower extract ..y bot. 

Sal Ammoniac V tb. 

Sal Soda - 

Sanariwood, ground 

Soluble Blue 

Sugar Lead, brown 

Sugar Lead, white " 

Sumac, Sicily, according to grade V ton, 

Sumac, Va., u " 

Soda Ash ^ lb. 

Sulphuric Acid " 

Tartaric Acid " 

Terra Ja|H.hicn " 

Turmeric " 

Ultramarine _ " 

Verdigris •' 

WuadT. •• 



5 

a 

19 
19 
21 

11* 

7 
26 
16 
10 

6J 
20 
46 

6 
27 
66 

1! 

3 
18 
4 

6 

6 
24 
00 
12 

a 



78 00 
50 00 
2 

86< 

V 

13 
30 
10 
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22 

20* 

22 

3 
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60 

.?* 
HI 
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? 
20 
6 
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8 00 
13 
2 
3 
» 
11 
24 
80 00 



• 

grd. 8 
26 
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12 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 



r J. HIKI*, AITBOROFTHK DYERS' HAND HOhK, \* prepared to furnish r*lUbt* 
h of Dyeing, and will h»Te pleasiuro in matching to my color or »h»de 




1 75 



FALSE PRETENSES. 

We are in receipt of a letter from the proprietor* of the 
Derwent Meadow Dye Works, Derby, Eng., stating tlmt they 
and others, have paid subscriptions to a man named M. 
Hodgson, an agent of the Tkxtii.k Colokwt. We have no 
agent in England At present, and have no knowledge of any 
person of that name. 

Caiethu Brawn for Madder. — (French). H gallons water, 1 
pint acetic acid at 8°, 2} lbs. catechu* boil, dissolve, and add 31 
lbs. salmoniac, 1 pint acetate of lime liquor, 7 lbs. gum senega! ; 
when cold, add 10 ozs. nitrate of copper at 90". The acetate of 
lime liquor is made as follows : 21 lbs. lime, slaked ; 3 quarts ace- 
tic acid ; use the clear. The acetate of lime will resolve itself by 
the nitrate of copper into nitrate of lime and acetate of copper. 
The nitrate of lime being a deliquescent salt, will keep the color 
soft, and help its i 
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H*S*IM) 



40 lb.. Vara, 
til Bath, cold : 



Recipe Mo. 108. 

(.REEK OK COTTON. 



5 lbs. Nitrate of Iron. I E. (take* & Co. 

(X. Y.andPhila. 

2d Bath, at 100°. F.: 

3 lbs. Yellow Prusslate of Potash, 

2 lb*. Sulphuric Acid. 
3d Bath, atl50»F.: 

1 lb. Flavine, 

1 lb. Indigo Neutral. 

2 buckets Logwood. 

IE/The manipulation throughout the same as Recipe No 



107. 



Recipe No. 109. 

KAPHTHOL YELLOW OK WORSTED 

10 lbs. Rovings. 

Boil It lbs. Glaubersalt, 

1 lb. Sulphuric Acid, 

C Badiache Aniline and Snda Fabrik. 
i oz. Naphthol Yellow. \ Wm. Pickhardt * Kuttroff, 

I New York, Boston and Philada. 
Enter at 170° F. and turn to shade. 

Recipe No. 110. 

LIGHT LILAC <JK WORSTED. 

25 lbs. \ am. 
Clear the bath then add : 
5 lbs. Glaubersalt, 

2 oza. Red Tartar, 
I I 



( Mcister, Lucius & Brueulng, M 
| oz. Violet. { Lutz & Movius, 

/ New York, Boston and I 



190" F., and turn to 



liozs. Indigo Paste, 
H ozs. Archil Extract. 

at 150" F., turn rapidly while raising tem]>erature to 



in the Oxidation Process in 
Dyeing. 

Theilig and Klaus propose the following process for dyeing 
cotton wool and yarns. The goods are saturated with muriate of 
analine, chlorate of potash, or another oxiiliziug agent, and chloride 
of vanadium or other metallic salt required for developing aniline 
black, ami they are then pressed or wruug to remove the superfluous 
liquid, which can be used for other loU of cotton. Tho goods are 
then placed in a close apparatus, and exposed to the passage or a 
continuous stream of hot air. After the fibre has reached a certain 
degree of dryness, hot steam Is added to the hot air. The acldit li It- 
erated during this operation are swept away by the current of air 
and steam. If necessary, ammonia can be also Introduced in order 
to neutralize the liberated acids. The current of air and steam effects 
the oxidation of the aniline rapidly and thoroughly, and prevents any 
damage to the fibre by the acids liberated. As soon as the oxidation 
in the above-mentioned apparatus is finished the goods are taken 
through a bath of chromate or of an alkali. Finally the dyed fibre is 
treated in the ordinary manner with soap, etc., and dried.— CiesuJter 



NOTES OF THE MONTH. 



matter, will t, falrlr te.i..J 

We bays made several tests with J. Tiers Myers & Co.'s Cas- 
tiline, and found it a valuable adjunct in dyeing raw cotton, black or 
brown. It has the tendency to develop the color, softening tho cot- 
ton, and is of great advantage to the spinner. There is no extra la- 
bor In using Castllinc when dyeiug, as it is put directly into the dye- 
bath ; and, as the expense is trifling, compared with the benefit de- 
rived from Its use, we advise dyers and manufacturers who dye raw 
stock to try it. We .will further investigate this article and will pro- 
duce samples ere long. 

Jon. Rcd. Gbot, of Basel, Switzerland, represented by Fischer 
* Keller, N. Y., has produced a new mordant for cotton called Elai- 



Wb are informed that the special mordant for dyeing scarlet on 
cotton (called Imperial Mordant) manufactured by E. Sehlbach & 
Co., N. Y., gives entire satisfaction. The object of this mordant is 
for the purpose of using their Wool Imperial Red and 
cotton. The dyeing of Wool Red on cotton seems to 
a more brilliant color. 

The experiments made with J. C. Bloomfield & Co.'s French 
Extract of Madder has brought very encouraging results in Turkey 
Red dyeing, it is cheaper than Alizarine, and no doubt ere long will 
produce equally as bright colors. 

Pickhardt * Kuttroff are introducing, with great success, 
Alizarine for wool dyeing. We expect from this firm, ere long, 
samples of their new product Artificial Indigo, now manufactured 
at the Badlsche Aniline and Soda Fabrik, and the experiments up to 



in the 



Albxakdbr Babill, N. Y.,i 
plates visiting the mauufaclui 
ority of Puteaux Bluea over all < 
no doubt of its merits. 

Wb have received from Pickhardt A Kuttroft" samples of Azo- 
benzol Fast Crimson B. R. R. patented, Nicholson Pure Blue R. R., 
Cotton Blue, 3. We will test and produce samples i 



QUERIES AN0 REPLIES. 



Coder this trail wo Inilu ill out 
necled with drelD*, *U- . ami w« wilt mulwiur to jlti. 
liter are la need of. We lino In'il* ollien to (if iu the aid of their experience la Rich 
reaJiea. AU wUl be welcome. 

UltKRIES. 

73. Is there such a term as " Mango,'' and for what Is It used? 

J. C. D. 

74. I have been told that the leaven of the potato plant arc good 
for thickening colors. Please inform me how they are used ? 

L. N. 

75. What is " Terra Merit* ?» 



ANSWERS. 

73. Bleaching powder and liquor are called Mango in the north 
of Ireland linen districts. 

74. Wc do not know that they are used in this country for that 

or roast the potato leaves, 

process, with very good 



; but in France they 
and then apply them In the 



75. « Terra 



is a new i 
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CORRESPOHDENCE. 

Mr. Bird's Prizes. 

Among the prises, aggregating tlx hundred dollars, which Mr. 
F. J. Bird offered through these columns in February last, was one 
which read as follows : " I will give one hundred dollars for a form- 
ula by which rage can be bleached from wool dark stock to a light 
drab or gray (as per sample to bo supplied by mc), at a cost of about 
l-cent per lb., provided that the fibre be not injured thereby." 

In reference to this particular item in the prizes in question, we 
have received a letter which we deem but Justice to the writer to lay 
before our readers (at his request), our columns being the medium 
through which the offer was made. It is as follows : 

Flatbush, L, L, June 2.W, 1880. 

Dr. M. Frank : 

Bear Sir. — I write you these few lines in reference to the $600 
prizes offered by Mr. Bird in your number of the Textile Colorist. 
Feb. 1880, page 4L (The advertisment saying, "I will give 1100 
for a formula, etc." i Then I wrote to Mr. Bird, who sent me an 
answer* with sample or the dark stock he wanted to have bleached, 
as a type. I enclose both samples and letter. Sometime after, I 
brought him his sample of dark stock bleached by my process, of 
which I enclose you a sample. I told Mr. Bird .that the bleaching 
was about I -rent per lb., and would require about two hours, the tibre 
not being injured. He kept the bleached wool to have it carded, 
and a few days after I received a letter t from Mr Bird, which you 
will please And enclosed (dated May 26th, 1880). 

Now, I claim that I did fulfil all the requirements of Mr. Bird, 
in his advertisement, as nothing was said about one or two liquors, 
and if he acted squarely I was entitled to the prize he offered. 

I wish you would mention these particulars in your paper, as it 
was both tedious and expensive to make experiments, and after hav- 
ing succeeded to be deceived in this way. 

Yours, very respectfully, JonN Lambert. 

P. S.— I may mention to you, that the wool bleached by my pro- 
cess will answer very well with either wood or aniline colors. 

[Mr. Lambert having enclosed for our inspection a specimen of 
"the dark stock to bleach," "the bleached dark stock by Mr. Bird," 
and a sample of the latter as bleached by his (Mr. L.'s) process, we 
are in fairness bound to say we consider the same a decided success ; 
and that, as Mr. Bird has not.made any proviso as to the number of 
liquors in that particular requirement, Mr. Lambert is justly entitled 
to his $100.— Ed.] 

Pure Water for Dyeing. 

The requisite of perfectly pure water is one which dyers may 
sigh for, but never obtain ; for, water is so subject to existing mat- 
ters which tend to render it more or less impure that where one is 
absent others take its place, and in fact, perfectly pure water is a 
theory, rather than an absolute fact. It is true that we have 

• The following li tbe letter referral to : 

Dor Klr.-l sMtoSS uunpie or tbe dark .lock and torn pie of the color I ran f« It. U 
you ru »et It lifblor, I ■»" let rem bare «>n» to try | and If that la lutrwfut »e will pal • 
ketlleful through When, If It accorda »lt>, the requtretnrau aa par TtXTtut CoLouar, 
u to mi. time and nr. until, I thai] I* happy to bud you Ibe prlae. 

Your., truly. F. J. Umtx 

t Tbie la Mr. BM'a letter: 

Dear fllr.-l am lorry to lay your |niw iwiHI* of Si practical liar to me, from Pal 
fact of Ita retnirlot- UN 1I.,ukU Youre, truly, F. J. Bisk. 



several modes of rendering water pure (so to speak), but all these 
aro necessarily expensive, for the simple reason that they have to be 
carried out on a large scale and with critical care. 

It is evident that for the production of pure colors, pure water 
is necessary; and when we examine into the constitution of various 
waters, if not water in general, we find out innumerable difficulties 
in the way of a procurement of actually pure water. When we 
consider that besides taking up impurities from the medium through 
which it passes, it likewise holds in solution the vapors and gases of 
( the atmosphere to which it is exposed, there surely cannot exist any 
i doubt as to its state of impurity. Of the acquired matter which 
tends most to this state of impurity that which is soluble is most to 
I be feared, for it becomes thoroughly incorporated with the water, 
and changes its constitution, whilst the matter merely held In sus- 
pension, settles eventually, and is easily removed. The latter con- 
sists in clay, sand, sulphurets, and oxide of iron, as well as debris 
generally. 

It is highly necessary that the water to be used in dyeing 
should be carefully analizcd by a competent expert, and such cor- 
rectives employed as will tend to purify it. Tho first object is Al- 
teration, then tests may be applied as follows : 

For the detection of alkaline sulphides, add a few drop* of a 
solution of the nitro-prussiate of potassium. If the alkaline sul- 
phides be present a fine violet tinge will be the consequence. If 
salts of iron should be apprehended, the concentration of the water, 
by evaporation in a white porcelain dish, will display the deposit of 
a yellowish matter. 

Add a solution of galls, in order to detect any browning or 
blackening appearance. If iron should be present, add a mixture % 
of the red and yellow prussiates, when a blue coloration will ap- 
pear. Should there chance to be any sulphuric acid present, a few 
drops of pure nitric acid, followed by a solution of chloride of 
barium ; a white precipitate will show itself. Of course, all or any 
of those foreign matters, may not be found in the water used by 
dyers in cities, where hydrant water is used ; but those who use the 
water of rivers, streams, or lakes, where there is a liability to be 
troubled with the prescucc of injurious refuse, or any impurities 
whatsoever, derived from sources beyond control, should be tested. 
Although large sheets of water, such as the lakes and ponds, pre- 
senting large surface on which the sun may act as a filtering medium 
by evaporation, are the best supplies of water for dyeing purposes, 
we must look to the interest of those numerous dyen who have not 
that privilego, but have to depend upon the precarious condition of 
the water-works supply. 

Filtration being undoubtedly tho most efficient means of puri- 
fication of water, and although there are many contrivances, we will 
now proceed to give what we consider the most economical mode of 
effecting this most desirable purpose. A cistern capable of holding, 
say twelve thousand gallons, should be erected to such a height as 
would give room for a filtering deck at about three-fourths of its 
height. This deck should he of slate, as the cistern itself should be ; 
the walling being of brick well laid in Portland cement. The slate 
deck should have as many holes in it as will give a fair passage to 
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the water without endangering the strength of the slate, which 
should be two or three inches thick. On the ulate deck there should 
be laid a bed of moderately large flint ftom.tr, the interstices filled 
with coarse gravel, and a surface of clean sharp Hind. On this the 
water in to be poured, being filled up to the top. Within an inch 
and a half of the bottom of the reservoir a spigot or spigot* should 
be firmly net to draw off the water. The object in placing the 
spigots an inch and a half from the bottom, is to admit of the set- 
tlement of any sediment in the filtered water on the bottom, instead 
of passing through the spigot*. This bottom should Ik- carefully 
cleaned out as often as desirable. The filtering deck should also be 
cleansed from all impurities, by washing the flint stones and renew- 
ing the sand coating*. 

Some may deem it too expensive to erect such a suitable water- 
tank, but such persons might as well do without a steam apparatus. 

We do not address ourselves to any hut those who have ambi- 
tion to excel in textile coloring, and to such we need not say that 
pure water (and when we say pure, wc mean to convey the full idea 
of perfection as near as it can be obtained >, for, after all, water, 
pure water is the surest element of success in the production of clear, 
bright colors ; and, on the contrary, the least impurity in the water 
used in dyeing largely contributes to the failures of that dye to pro- 
duce its desired effect. 

Added to the tests we have already given is that for the detec- 
tion of lime in the water, which is most effectually done by adding 
to the concentrated water some oxalate of ammonia. It may be at 
once recognized if, after standing a few minutes, a white precipitate 
falls. Thus, we can readily discover impurities and know how to 
correct thero. But, where there is a choice of water, the old adage 
will stand good, — prevention is better than cure. We would do 
well therefore, to avoid that water which is most impure, and that 
which is least objectionable, even though the former be easier of ac- 
cent than the latter. 

By boiling the questionable water, the presence of magnesia 
can be easily ascertained ; for, the free carbonic acid is expelled and 
precipitation exposes the magnesia. A trifling addition of oxalic- 
acid will be certain to correct this objectionable presence in water. 

When organic matter in a soluble state is present a few drops 
of permanganate of potash may be added, thus forming a hydrated 
peroxide of manganese in the form of a brown precipitate. 

As to the hardness of water, that is dependent altogether on the 
amount of earthy matter present either as lime, magnesia, iron or 
alumina, for the detection of which we should have recourse to the 
soap-teat as the beat and most reliable. The mode of procedure is 
as follows : 

Mix methylated spirits (free from shellac) with an equal quan- 
tity of water, at the same time adding a due proportion of soap, 
The purest water is required for the establishment of the actual 
value of this soap solution. For this purpose rub some sulphate of 
lime down to a very fine powder; put 27'5 grains of it into a full 
gallon of pure water, letting it dissolve. This is called " Clark's pro- 
cess," that being the name of the inventor, who designated it— 
"rtandard water of 16° hardness," every grain of carbonate of 
lime orother hardening matter being counted as ouc degree of hardness. 



As soon as this standard water is prepared, put into a six ounce 
glass-stopper bottle 1000 measures, adding 40 grain measures of a 
cold saturated solution of carbonate of soda crystals. Meanwhile 
a poncette should be filled with the foregoing soap solution, this to 
be carefully dropped into the buttle until the point of saturation is 
attained ; in ascertain this the bottle is to be briskly shaken from 
time to time. 

When a soft rich lather is lormed which will hold for five 
minutes, the operation is complete, and the number of degrees con- 
sumed read off. A shorter and more ready method is to note if 32" of 
the soap liquor has been used, if so 2° of the poncette* stands for 
1° of hardness. Thus, the value of the soap liquid becoming known, 
it may be applied with certainty to the testing of waters. 

One ihousaud grain measures of the samples are placed in a 
bottle mixed with forty grain measures of the carbonate of soda 
solution and the soap liquid added, as above. 

Should the hardness of the water be more than 16°, it ought to 
be previously diluted with equal to, or double, its bulk of distilled 
water. In making the examination afterwards, the result should be 
divided by 2 or 3, according to the extent of dilution. 

When this examination is carefully carried out, we very 
clearly show the exact value of a water for cleansing and scouring 
purposes. The less soap used the better for the production of a 
lather. 

It may here be remarked that for dyeing and printing, a& well 
as for the extraction of colors, (excepting sad colors) a very hard 
water is uot at all good, on the contrary, it is positively pernicious. 

Should the water be drawn from a well or spring it would be 
judiciuus to test it, both cold and boiled. 

Again, a very soft water may be as bad for coloring as hard 
water is, especially if the soft water be charged with alkali. 

To make a standard extract of logwood, by digesting distilled 
water upou an excess of rasped logwood in a closely stoppered bot- 
tle. If it be desired to examine a number of samples of water, pro- 
vide a set of eltar white glass phials holding a little more than 4 
ozs. Into one of these phials put 4 ors. of distilled water, adding 
100 grain measures of the logwood liquor. Now put 4 ozs. of each 
sample in one of the other bottles and add 100 grains of logwood 
liquor to each, comparing the colors. It will be at once seen that 
the pbial with distilled water is of a clear reddish amber color, all 
the others being in a gradually lesser degree of strength of colors, 
accordiug to the amount of their impurities. If the water contaius 
a soluble chloride it will be yellower than with pure water. A yel- 
lowish olive hue is imparted to it by the presence of sulphate of 
lime and alkaline sulphates. Alkalies (caustic or carbonated) give 
a brownish red ; salts of alumina, a maroon approaching a plum 
color ; free acids, a cherry ; and salts of iron and ehromates, a 
brownish-black. All these are divisible into other shades or tints of 
color which are easily estimated— at least approximately. 

It is very evident thea that we possess all the means of dis- 
covering the uninvestigated impurities in water, and the removal of 
those impurities and classifying of them is simply a matter of me- 
chanical effort though the means of the filterer. 
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Usn of Superphosphates in Silk Dyeing. 

The 19th century is decidedly an age of progress. Silk dyeing is 
a proof of it, for, like the wandering Jew, it advance* always, and 
without stopping. Where will it stop? No one can foresee, if we 
may judge from a product which comes, it is said, from Germany, and 
which one of onr correspondents has requested us to examine. 

This product has not a very enticing look. Its odor, scantily 
agreeable, recalls that of manure; its appearance is that of ill-mixed 
mortar, moist and mixed with carbonaceous matter. The dealers, 
disdaining the proverb that fine feathers make fine birds, and eon- 
flding in its goodness, say to themselves that " the cowl docs not 
make the monk." It is for dyers to appreciate this product. 

As for us, we prefer to believe that our correspondent has been 
mistaken in sending us this sample, which is nothing else but super- 
phosphate of lime, rich and moist, as it is supplied to farmers. On 
washing it in cold water it leaves, after filtrating; a mixture, an abun- 
dant residue of sulphate of lime upon the filter, whilst the liquid 
which passes through is biphospbate of lime, the substance intended 
to act in dyeing. For weighting, it will be asked, what will not be 
invented for this purpose ? We are then got to use manures in tinc- 
torial operations. Where shall we stop in this direction ? Will silk 
dyeing in future resolve itself into dunging,* followed by weeding, 
watering, etc.? We must deapair of nothing. 

To conclude, let us give a simple advice to the sellers of this 
wonder-working product. In place of the crude manure why not ex- 
tract the active portion, the blphosphate of lime, and sell it in that 
form to the dyers? The appearance will certainly be Improved. 
The sulphate of lime is only in the way of the dyers. If it is in the 
hope of puzzling chemist* that the article is sold in its rough state, 
the makers must have a very low idea of chemical skill. 

Still a word, and we will leave our readers to use the blphosphate 
of lime for weighting silks if so disposed. As far back as IMA we 
advised the use of biphospbate of lime instead of soap for boiling 
silk. In fact, the gum of silk, composed of osseine (a body analogous 
to gelatine) and of albuminate of lime, dissolves in boiling and dilute 
solutions of blphosphate of lime, as well as In boiling soap lye, and 
in the same proportions. 

For weighting silk concentrated blphosphate of lime, added to 
i lie bath before boiling, should, according to our correspondent, act 
like the bichloride of tin. This is a saying which we shall endeavor 
to verify.— TaliU de Lyon. 




(ConUBMd mm f-x* l«J). 

The theory of bleaching by chloride of lime baa not yet been 
satisfactorily defined. Chemists are divided as to the positive acting 
principle of the oxidizing agent*. Even the relative function of 
chlorine in union with lime is still unexplained and uncompre- 
hended. Some consider it as being that of hypochlorite of lime, 
Cn O, Go, united with chloride of calcium, Ca CI. Others regard 
it as a combination of chlorine with oxide of calcium under the 
form of oxychloride, Ca Ocl. 

Whatever may indicate the formula, it cannot really demon- 
strate the chrmical necessity of lime in union with chlorine. This 
is the only bleaching power in the association. It generates the oxi- 
dising oxygen in it* nascent .-late, and removes the hydrogeneous 
matters from the fibrous material, so discolored and bleached. 

•Tb* writer r»r S r« that daogiiif baa lens <*»■> uMd is cslira pristine. 



Lime has no favoring influence in this operation ; it rather injures 
the fabric by its astringent and metallic action, combined with acid- 
ulation. The harshness and yellowish tinge of cotton yarn after a 
certain period of bleaching, are caused by the silicious and con- 
tracting nature of lime. Lime is not an accepted chemical adjunct 
with chlorine ; it is merely tolerated as a vehicular conductor until 
a more congenial associate is discovered. Being well aware of this 
radical defect, chemistry is laboring to create an adequate substitute, 
having the molecular advantage of lime with a real bleaching 
]wwer in combination with that of chlorine. 

The proper and logical quality of a bleaching compound ia 
that of being detergent and not astringent, as the oxide of calcium 
is by nature. The cells of vegetable fibres must be open, inflated, 
and not closed or contracted. The bleaching bath ought to be sol- 
vent, discoloring and bleaching at the same time. This is not the 
case with the present system of bleaching. The fabric is forcibly 
bleached by a violent oxidiiing of oxygen acting on fibre contracted 
by the effect of lime. The consequence is that this bleaching is a 
latent combustion which is immediately visible on delicate fabric*. 
This is the reason why ladies object to having their fine lace and rich 
linen treated by the chloride of lime. They pertinently call it " a 
burning bleach." The Scientific American lately mentioned the 
fuct that the bagasse fibre could be turned into paper stock if it 
could be bleached properly, and that the difficulty of doing so 
counteracted this utilization of that sugar cane refuse. This illus- 
trates the crude method of bleaching vegetable fibre. The bagasse 
is very knotty, and the hard knots, still made, harder by the as- 
tringency of chloride of lime, canuot be penetrated by the oxidizing 
bleach without reaching the point of destruction, called appropri- 
ately by professionals " death-bleach." 

Forced in chloromctric degree, the bleaching hath j>enetratea 
in the compact fibre at the expense of its cellular constitution. It 
decomposes and dissociates the cellulose into a dust. But this be- 
ing due exclusively to the disorganizing influence of lime, there is 
no reason why it could not be suppressed, and a proper treatment 
of the bagasse and other similar fibrous materials obtaiucd. Wo 
I have seen some beautifully treated by a now method, having no 
calcium in it ; and the result was so perfect that the white fibre, 
so flexible and strong, is certainly capable of being spun into 
good yarn for carpets or cordage. The American Tertik Manufac- 
turer of last February has reported this fact, which cau be yet 
demonstrated to any interested party. 

The saccharine saturation of this cane refuse forms, in connec- 
tion with chloride of lime, a saccharate of calcium equivalent to a 
destructive mordant utter the evolutions of chlorine. The same oc- 
curence lakes place with jute under a different name. Jute is the 
hardest fibre to bleach by the ordinary process. Its refractory 
pomt is derived from the oxalic and albuminous tannin coutaincd 
in the fibre. It forms, with lime as an astringent, an acidulated 
tannate of calcium, which acts almost as a rc«Ut. This fact is not 
only illustrated by the difficulty of |>euetrating the cells in the 
bleach, hut also by the rapid deterioration of the dye on jute car- 
pet. It holds no fast color, for the reason that it contains an insidi- 
ous counteraction proceeding from the latent combustion produced 
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by oxygen combined with the lamiatc of calcium. Can thin be 
remedied? We answer in the affirmative. Jute i» erroneously 
considered a* a common ami weak fibre. When treated rationally, 
it U so fine, strong and silky that plush velvet and *jft fabric* can 
be made from it ; beside* it* adaptability lor linen mixture. But of 
course chloride of lime cannot enter into the process. These remark* 
are not lumen 1 on mere supposition, nor on laboratory experiments. 
They are derived from actual, practical facts, yet generally un- 
known in America, and kept secret in Europe. There are yet but 
a few manufacturers in England and France working quietly but 
successfully on these rational principles. They inside large fortunes 
in a few years by substituting new methods for the old, roundalxiut 
and very crude way of treating fibres, especially jute, which affords 
more resources than is generally supposed. As remarked above, a 
rational bleaching bath must be based on a deterging liquid. The 
water must be made solvent, and not astringent, while it carries the 
ozone or oxygen generator. The patent of chlorozone is leased on 
this principle, and it really acts accordingly. The only drawback 
of chlorozone in this country tra* the slowness of its operation. 
Twelve hours has been considered as too slow. Working, in view 
of correcting this defect, the manufacturer has recently discovered 
the way for hastening the effect of this remarkable bleaching liquid. 
Cotton yam, or fabric, can now be bleached in two or three hours, 
and jute in six hours, with the important advantage of a chemical 
disintegrator and a division of the clumsy fibre. For softness, 
whiteness and strength the fabric could find no equal to this chemi- 
cal agent. Ijux or fine linen can be washed and bleached in a 
weak solution of cholorozone in a few minutes by simple agitation. 
No impairing, no disorganization of any kind in the fibre ; quite 
the reverse, being deterged and discolored by the solvent liquid, 
while the ozone or oxygen is limited, the fibre is freed from all sili- 
cious and albuminous or greasy matters kept on by hydrogen. It 
i- therefore supple, elastic and white as when in its nascent state in 
the plant 

We have said that all vegetable fibres arc made white by na- 
ture, and while in the growing state. This fact is renewed artifici- 
ally by the action of chlorozone operating as a purifier and bleacher 
on the hydrogenated fabric. Vegetable fibre, in its pure state, is 
generally composed of equal parts of carbon and oxygen with a 
fraction of hydrogen. But when out of its natural condition and 
exposed to the vissicitudes of temperature, the hydrogen sets in co- 
piously, and in combination with other agencies of the air deterior- 
ates and darkens the fibre. 

The chlorozone has the valuable properties of eliminating 
without destroying all foreign matters incrusted in the fabric. The 
best evidence of its superiority over chloride of lime can be ob- 
tained by a simple test. The chlorozone bath, made of one part of 
liquor in forty parts of water, will, through emulsion, discharge the 
fibre from all its coloring matters, and open it so as to produce flexi- 
bility, elasticity and fineness, by the dissolution of intercellular gum. 
The liquid will become turbid and colored from the discharged ele- 
ments, and the fibre will come out, by rinsing, as lustrous and 
white as in its primary stage. 

Such will not be the case with chloride of lime. The calcic 



astringent will close the cells and allow the chlorine gas to operate 
only on the surface of the fibre. Hence, no discoloring, no dis- 
charge of the aniglaceous matters except from the loose outside 
portions of the fabric. 

The question of superiority in quality is settled in favor of 
chlorozone. The question of economy will likewise be decided from 
the important improvements above mentioned. It is a matter of 
fair comparison between the two ingredients, especially when large 
purchase will permit a lower price in chlorozone. At present it is 
worth ten cents per pound, by single carboys, and eight cents by 
ten carboys at a time. Multiplied by forty times its volume in 
water, and simplified in the manipulations, the difference between it 
and chloride of lime cannot be of much consequence for manufac- 
turers ami Meachers animated by some spirit of progress and per- 
fection regarding their trade. 

Another important discovery recently made in relation to the 
improved chlorozone is that it acts as a mordant on goods which 
are not thoroughly washed after bleaching ; also as a reagent and 
oxidizer on certain colors. This new feature, being now the object 
of a patent applied for, will be treated in a subsequent study. 

Myrabolans. 

This fruit, a product of India, often called Myrabolans, possesses 
tannin in a still greater proportion than sumac does. This tan- 
nin is to be found in the pulp which immediately encloses the stone. 
It is very variable in amount, the total weight of the myrabolan 
itself being from '20 to 300 grains — surely a wide difference. The 
moisture in these nuts after their importation is from three to seven 
per cent. The mineral matter, when the fruit is reduced to ashes, 
amounts to about ten per cent, and although the tannin principle 
is not as liberal in quantity as divi-divi, it has not that coloring 
matter which so greatly interferes with the usefulness of the latter. 
The most exact method of finding the true percentage of tannin in 
the sample is this : Grind the sample to a very fine powder. Fifty 
or one hundred grains are then weighed out and placed in a small 
beaker glass. Boil in a little distilled water for a few minutes, oc- 
casionally stirring with a glass rod. Without straining or filtering, 
pour off this liquid into a fresh beaker with another portion of dis- 
tilled water poured upon the powder and boil afresh. Repeat 
this from four to six times, then pour all the decoctions together in- 
to the second beaker and set aside to cool, keeping them covered 
with a glass plate. 

Preceding this, a standard test solution might be prepared 
thus : 1 drachm of dry, uncolored gelatine, dissolved in four fluid 
ounces of distilled water by a gentle heat. When dissolved, 15 
grains of pure alum in fine powder is added and dissolved in the 
liquid and shaken occasionally. Then pour into a stoppered bottle, 
and preserve for use, in a dark place, at a temperature just suffi- 
cient to keep it from coagulating. 156 grains of this solution are 
sufficient for 5 grains of pure tannin. The ground myrabolans, if 
good, will be light in color, dry, free from a saline or intensely bit- 
ter taste. If slightly moistened or rubbed in the hand they should 
adhere very tenaciously to the skin. The ground myrabolans, in 
addition to the accidental impurities found in the unground nuts, 
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may be contaminated with finely-grouud divi-divi, old and worth- 
less sumac, or wild palls ; to detect the presence of which, portions 
of the powder are mattered <iver a sheet of white paper, or a plate 
of glass, and examined with a lens. We can easily discern between 
myrnholaus mid divi-divi »ecds, by the smoothness of the skin of 
the latter, au<l the pincheil up or puckered appearance of the 
my rah. dan*. It is likewise easy to discern the difference between the 
leaf stalks of sumac from the torn or jagged fibre of the myroba- 
lan nut. 

The uses to which tnyrabolaus might Ik- applied are identical 
with those of any other tannin — giving product. The cheapness of 
this Indiau plant, together with its «U|>eriority to galls and sumac, 
must at no distant day give it nn a<lvaiiced |Kwilion in the dye 
market. In conjunction with preparations of iron it dye* cotton 
warps a fuller black than with sumac. It is likewise preferable for 
fastening aniline colons on cotton. The fact that as a mordant the 
oily and glutinous matter accompanies the tannin gives it a most 
decided advantage over sumac, the latter lacking such matter alto- 
gether. It is well to remark thnt the palest specimens are the beat 
They should be plump or but slightly shriveled, free alike from 
blackish stains or blotches and worm holes. When shaken to- 
gether they should give forth a ringing sound. They should be 
hard, and when pounded in a mortar with a pestle they should 
hreak up into irregular fragments and light-colored dry powder. 
If they spread out into a paste under the pestle or crumble into a 
dark-colored dust between the fingers, they are good for nothing, or 
at least are of a very inferior quality. 

To determine the proportion of stones to the pulp, it would be 
well to weigh . r »l> nuts taken fairly from the hulk, breaking up with 
the penile in the mortar; after cleaning the stones of any pulp that 
might adhere to them, weigh them separately. The sample is all 
the better the smaller the relative weight 

Application of Chemistry to Textile Art and Dyeinn. 

(Contlniml from ftgt MXJ 
CARBON. C — II 

Carbon is a constituent of every organized substance, animal or 
vegetable, and U found In nature in three allolropic forms, which 
differ In appearance, color, hardness, etc., but chemically speaking, 
are nevertheless identical. These three forms are : 1st- Diamond ; 
2d. Graphite (plumbago, black lead); and .Id. The form it bears In 
coke, charcoal, soot, mineral coal, etc. In none of the latter forms 
do we have carbon iu the pure slate, lamp-black being the nearest 
approach to It Pure carbon is a black, amorphous substance without 
taste or odor, infusible and insoluble in any known substance. Il Is 
not attacked by any known substance. It is not attacked by acids or 
alkalies, and burnsjn the air when heated sufficiently. It is used in 
the form of lamp-black as a pigment and if sometimes used for drabs 
and grays on cotton fabrics. The air being excluded, charcoal is ob- 
tained as a residue when organic substances are highly heated. 
Vegetable charcoal, under such circumstances is yielded lrom wood ; 
and animal charcoal from bones (bone black ). Charcoal possesses the 
property of absorbing gases to a large extent, and of removing color- 
Ing matters from solutions wllh which It is lu contact; to which pecu- 
liarity it owes its application for disinfecting purposes, for ihc filtra- 
tion of impure water, for the clarification of crude sugar, etc. 



Coal is an impure form of carbon. Its composition varies con- 
siderably; carbon is the principle constituent, but it generally con- 
tains mineral substances which remain as ashes when the coal is 
burned; the other constituents are nitrogen, hydrogen, and oxygen. 
Coals which contain very little oxygen and hydrogen are called an- 
tkracitt; those that contain a larger proportion are known as bitumin- 
ous eoah. Of no other clement are we acquainted with that has so 
many compounds a* of carbon. To the immense variety of substances 
composing the animal and vegetable world, all of which contain car- 
bon, the lalMirs of the chemist have added many more. Their study 
Has brought out laws peculiar to them ; and also a certain connection 
between them which renders it desirable lo consider them togclher. 
These form the subject matter of "organic chemistry." A few of 
these compounds mu»t however, be treated at this stage, on account 
of the compounds which form with the metals. 

(finrorsns of tarpon and nitk<k;i.n. 

Carbon and nitrogen cannot be directly combined by any known 
method, but by indirect processes they can be united, thereby giving 
rise to a large class of substances known as cyanogen compounds, 
because their composition may be moat readily explained by assum- 
ing in them the existence of n radical cyanogen, the symbol of which 
is C N, or more frequently abbreviated Cy. The term radical is used 
to designate a group of atoms, in this case of carbon and nitrogen, 
which acts as a unit, remaining together unchanged In a series of reac- 
tions, and in many ways behaving like a simple element We are 
in fact, acquainted with this radical cyanogen, and can prepare it by 
heating mercury cyanide, Hg Cy. In this, as in all experiments with 
these substances, the utmost care and caution must be exercised on 
account of the insidious and dreadfully poUmnous character of many 
of the substances. Cyanogen is a gas soluble in water, and burning 
with a purple fiame. 

Hydrocyanic Acid, (I'russic Acid) II C N or II Cy. — A dilute 
aqucrous solution of this nubetance, which is a compound of cyanogen 
and hydrogen, may be obtained by treating potassium cyanide (cya- 
nide of potassium) wllh dilute acids, dilute sulphuric acid being 
generally taken. 

2KT, . H, SO, = K.SO, + -J H Cy. 

cSmmST ""aSi* ^dX™ r zT 

(To be coatlmni.) 

Dr. Muller-Jacob's Turkey-Red Mordant. 

nr. f. o. 

There has been already considerable discussion whether the pro- 
cess of Dr. Moller-Jacob's, of Zurich (German patent, No. 1,«$8), for 
producing a mordant in lieu of the white mordant in turkey-red dye- 
ing Is really new, and consequently whether it is patentable under 
section 2 of the German patent laws. 

Opinions differ widely, not merely on this question, but there U 
a disagreement as to what is protected by the patent above men- 
tioned, i. «., whether or no the patent turkey-red mordant is identical 
with the turkcy-red oil which has been introduced into the market 
from several quarters. A discussion of this question will probably 
not be out of place, and will doubtless interest the readers of this 
journal. 

The turkcy-red mordant patented by Dr. Moller-Jacob. consists 
of a mixture of aulpho-ricinate of soda and sulphopyroterobatc of 
soda ; be also reserves the right to use, instead of the mixture just 
mentioned, a mixture of the sulpho-ricinale of soda, or ammonia, 
with a mixture of the sulphomargaratc and sulpboleale of soda or 
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ammonia — the Utter being obtained by (renting; olive nil with sul- 
phuric acid. Hi* turkey-red oil consists, therefore, of a mixture of 
different articles, on the ground ttuit only such a mixture is useful, 
or that It at any rate give* the best results- The preparation, both 
of the sulpho-ridnate and of the sulphohate and sulphomargarate 
of soda and ammonia, is not patented, and rightly so, since these 
compounds of the fatty oils and fats have not only been known for 
nearly fifty years, hut they have been recommended and used in tur- 
key-red dyeing as a substitute for the white mordants, as the follow- 
ing passage, taken verbatim from Dr. F. F. Rouge's Farbtnchemit 
(Tinctorial Chemistry), printed in 1834, will show. We read there, 
on page 213: 

"The application of an oil treated with sulphuric acid, which for 
i I will call a sulphatcd oil, has advantages which the un- 
)t possess. With it a madder-red may be prepared, 
which approaches considerably to turkey-red, since it boars boiling 
in soap lye in a much higher degree than the ordinary madder-red, 
and that prepared with olive oil. It does not dye up quite as dark 
as that got up with olive oil, having a more yellowish tone, but after 
clearing with soap it looks the redder of the two. 

"The preparation of the sulphated oil and the oil mordant are 
as follows : 

2 lb*. Olive Oil, 

1 lb. Sulphuric Acid, 

arc thoroughly mixed with a pestle in a slono mortar, The oil 
ackens. When this has taken place, after an in- 
1 ten minutes, there is gradually added a solution of 

2 lbs. Potash, in 
1 gallon water. 

The whole Is stirred as long as effervescence takes place, and the oil 
collects as a yellow thickish mass on the surface of the water. The 
water is then drawn off beneath by means of a syphon, and the re- 
oil is mixed, stirring constantly, with a clear caustic lye 



2 lbs. Potash, 

3 lbs. Lime, 

1 gallon water. 

" With this lye the oil forms a yellowish homogeneous milk, in 
which the cotton is steeped. 

"The operation of oiling with this mixture Is quite the same as 
with olive oil. The cotton, after it has been saturated with the oil 
mordant and gently pressed. Is hung for some days in an airy place. 
It is then rinsed, dried, mordanted with the following aluminous 



30 lbs. Alum, 
30 lbs. Sugar of Lead, 
8 gallons Water, 
and is then washed and dyed. 

"A second oiling gives finer colors, and the cotton even in this 
case has not a ' raggy ' feel, as Is the case after the ordinary turkey- 
red oiling. It is also free from smell. 

" Treatment with galls or sumac, after oiling and before the alu- 
minous mordant, is injurious to the color to bo produced. Additions 
of cow dung, etc., to the mordant are useless." 

It is a well-known fact that the turkey-red oil produced at pre- 
sent in a large number or chemical works U simply obtained by mix- 
ing fatty oils and fat with from 20 to 40 per cent, of concentrated sul- 
ore or less washing and neutralizing with alkali (car- 
or caustic), in short, by a process which agrees essentially 
with that laid down by Dr. Runge. It is also a fact that (lie turkey- 



red oil obtained in this manner gives results at least as good as that 
of Muller-Jacobs. It is, lastly, a fact that the oil produced in the 
works arranged by Dr. Midler-Jacobs is not a mixture of equal 
volumes of the sulpho-ricinate of soda with the sulphopyrotcrcbale 
of soda, or of the sulpho-ricinote of soda or ammonia, with a mix- 
ture of the sulphomargarate and sulpholcato of soda or ammonia, 
but has a striking resemblance to impure sulpho-rieinate of ammonia. 
Indeed, whether Dr. Muller-Jacobs has ever prepared a turkey-red 
mordant on the large scale, according to his patented process, is 
more than questionable. It is at least certain that his method of 
manufacture, as described In his specification, has found no imitators, 
simply because an addition of the sulphopyrotcrcbate of soda does 
not improve the turkey-red oil, and the specified directions for its 
preparation arc difficult and tedious. Hence, Dr. Midler-Jacob's In- 
venllon is reduced to the application of castor oil in place of olive 
oil, and this modification of Ruuge's process has been considered not 
patentable— whether by the inventor or the patent office is indifferent 
— for it has not been claimed. 

The production of turkey-red nil from castor nil is easier titan 
from olive oil. but the use of the sulphomargarate and sulpholeate of 
soda or ammonia in dyeing is on various grounds preferable to that 
of the sulpho-rlclnate of soda or ammonia. Consequently, many 
turkey-red oil now no longer use castor oil, but olive oil. 



The Mordant Controversy. 

It is always unpleasant to be obliged to interfere in a difference 
between two parties, each uf whom we respect ; and not considering 
ourselves as arbitrators, yd called upon to do n duty towards both, 
we desire to impartially present to our readers the two sides of the 
case, leaving it* decision to others. However, in continuation of 
that which we have already given in our June 
present from our cotemporary Cotton, the 



Presuming im the courtesy generally accorded correspondence 
of interest, I venture to take up the gauntlet cast in my face by 
Mr. Slack, who is the second partner in the Leeds Company, and 
who no doubt is the man most responsible for the troubles that 
have arisen in reference to this mordant question, and who is 
now filled with rage at the prospect of his ill-gotten gains l>eii)g 
materially cut short, just as I told them would be the ease as soon 
as I found out the unjustifiable conduct they were persuing, aud 
time after time entreated them to alter their course by keeping up 
the standard and selling at one-half the price. As a proof of this, 
I now hold some yellow circulars they had printed at the time lam 
speaking of, some six months ago, in which the mordant w offered 
at 2. r ) cents per pound (I think, however, they only had them 
printed to stay the pressure I was bringing to bear upon them). 

However, I do not intend to indulgu in any bitter or hap- 
hazzard remarks, but confine myself to what is beyond question 
matters of fact, and for every statement I make let it be understood 
1 have evidence to prove, and such evidence, Mr. Editor, is open to 
your inspection at any time. 

By which it will appear that the remarks in the Lawrence 
Amcrimn are very mild and showing a spirit of not wanting to 
kick an adversary when his ship is sinking. 
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I only there told some of their minor offences ; now Mr. Black, 
under the guise of the Leeds Company, has gone out of his way to 
open up other features of the question, in his communications in 
your columns. 

To make the matter clear, I will, in at brief a space as possi- 
ble, give a ruuuing history of the whole matter. 

1. Mr. Slack says that some three or four years ago Mr. Bin!, 
then in England, made overtures to the Leeds Company to sell his 
mordant. That is false, as Mr. Coleman, of Boston, came to me in 
England, saying he had heard such good reports of my mordant 
that he would like to have the agency, which I ultimately gave 
him. It was he appointed the Leeds as his sub-agents. All went 
on apparently well for some time, as I was shipping the raw mate- 
rials for the mordant to Mr. Coleman's orders, and the Leeds sent 
me their checks for the same. When It was found to be a great 
success here, I was asked by them what I would sell my patent for. 
I replied £0,000. Some time aAer this, I had word not to make 
any more shipments until advised by them, as they claimed that 
they could find no sale for the mordant. The business appeared 
from that time to be at a standstill. It staggered me how a thing 
praised up as the greatest boon ever brought out for the dyers' use, 
could so suddenly fell into disfavor. 

2. Sale of patent for the .Stater. — After a time Mr. Coleman 
came to see me in England, and told me it was a fact that the mor- 
dant had no or next to no sales, and advised me to take a small 
sum for the patent, if the Leeds would buy it The result was, I 
sold it for 11,600, and as soon as I could arrange matters, I came 
out with a new and cheaper mordant, and, as an honorable man, 
gave them the refusal of it, either to purchase or to work on roy- 
alty. They were about four months hesitating over this, giving me 
time to spend all the ready money I had, so that they could then 
come in and drive a hard bargain. When they found I would not 
be put off any longer, they had proper tests made and found the 
mordant to contain 52 1-2 per cent, of tannin, as against 60 per 
cent, of the original. This, they said, would just suit them to run 
against other things in the market, as they could sell this by tons, 
while the other was too high to sell. The result was, I gave them 
the manufacture and sale for the United States and Canada, on a 
royalty of 1 1-2 cents per pound. 

I then asked Mr. Jordan, the senior partner, what this would 
bring in. He asked for the books, and said they had been selling 
all along, he found, from two to three tons per month up to that 
time, and they could double or treble it with the new article. I 
said, " How comes it that I have been told by the firm and Mr. 
Coleman that the sales had died out, and only a few pounds were 
nuld once and again, never exceeding 40 pounds?" as Slack had 
many times repeated the same over to me in the four mouths 1 had 
beeu kept waiting. 

Mr. Jordan said, " That's a mistake ; we have sold that all 
along." 

I said, " Then you have been making independent of me from 
the time the sales were represented to have dropped off till you 
purchased the patent." 

- Yes," he said, "that is so." 



I said, " Then you owe me all that would have been my profits 
for that time." 

He said, " That is so, and if you demand it we will pay it" 
I of did demand it, and obtained the money. Written 

documents of this I have for inspection. 

3. They made no more sales of this new mordaut than of the 
old, and when I complained they said, " Well we have never had a 
complaint against it, except that the price is too high." (They 
could sell at a profit at 25 cents, and I thought they did. Instead 
of that they were selling at 45 cents or upwards as I afterwards 
found). I therefore tried to meet what was represented as the re- 
quirements of the case by searching over the whole domain of 
every known tiling that could lie bcnificially used as a good and 
cheap mordant. 

When I had succeeded, I drew their attention to the matter, 
and, by appointment, met Slack with their superintendent, and in 
their own laboratory made such satisfactory results that they at once 
mated to conclude arrangements for the sale of this the world over, 
declaring they could introduce it everywhere, and sell at least one 
ton of it per day. I believe they meant what they said and asked 
them to fix the price at which it should be sold. They said, " Leave 
that to us." I said, " That is not fair, as it can be sold at a profit 
at 18 cents per pound." They said they would sell it at that or any 
other price they could get if it was only one cent per pound profit 
in large quantities, and in small lots at anything not to surpass 25 
cents. They appeared to be so frank about it that I did not press 
to have it copied in the agreement, but did get them to print the 
yellow circular I have spoken previously about. 

4. Trickery commenced as soon as the contract was signed, as 
follows : First, they kept the old price up, and in several cases, 
when I got orders at 25 cents and ten per cent off, they would not 
fill them. 

Second, they have not introduced it into any foreign country, 
or even Canada, although I hold a patent there. 

Third, they adulterated it to the amount of three parts in nearly 
all cases ; and now they dare, with brazen fare, to deny it in the 
presence of the feet that I hold in nty possession the documents to 
prove that in February last, that being the time I became aware of 
the adulteration, I pressed the matter so strongly upon them, that 
it was referred to their own solicitors who decided against them, and 
as a result I was awarded substantial damages, if I would condone 
the offence, with the pledged assurance of the Leeds that from that 
date they would send out nothing but the pure article, 

I found they took advantage of the delay in signing this infringe- 
ment business, to send off ten out of thirteen casks of the adulter- 
ated mordant they had in stock, which I had condemned, and within 
two months scut off the other three to the Pacific mills, for which 
violation of agreement, together with several other violations, I have 
caused a suit to be brought against them in the Superior Court 

Fourth, Mr. Slack tells a deliberate falsehood when he says I 
represented this as being superior to the first patent, as his own partner 
Mr. Jordan and their superintendent are bound to admit that I ouly 
represented it to contain 50 per cent of tannin, as an aniline mordant, 
as against 60 per cent of the first, and 52 1 -2 per ceut of the second, 
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and »o convinced were they of this fact, that before their chemist and 
both our solicitors, they were prepared to admit this an a fact. I 
offered to demonstrate before as many experts as they cared to bring. 
They did not care to accept the challenge. Slack speaks falsely when 
he says I promised to bring forward my chemist, as I need none, 
bciug chemist enough myself. 

I said, " If it i» taken into Court, I will then bring chemist* as 
witness, if it is neceswnry." 

1 will answer some of the other points in the statements of the 
Lewis Company next weak 

In my last 1 have spoken of analysis, and showed that my 
mordant would do the work of 50 per cent, of tannin, which was a 
different tiling from warranting it to yield 50 per cent, pure tannin 
extract. That M per cent, as admitted, could he procured from it. 
is of itself a wonderful testimony to its value; as, hail they sold this 
at 18 cents in small and 15 cents in large orders, it would have been 
a saving of over 300 per cent, as against pure tannin. 

And to prove that they were in no way misled by me, I actually 
extracted the tannin from it at a cost of 32 cents per pound of the 
material (not including labor). These samples, I presume, they have 
in their possession now ; and I am ready to repeat the operation again. 
Now the commercial price of tannin is from 81.75 to «2.00 par lb. 
Ho this would show a pretty good profit, 

Mr. Slack said I had charged from li to 8 cents per lb. for it 
more than he could have Ix.ught it for. It must certainly be of 
tolerable good quality or it would not stand at 33 per cent, when 
more than half adulterated, from a stock of about 50 tons of the 
commonest stuff Mr Slack could lay his hands on, and which was 
condemned by me as soon as I found it out, and I believe most of it is 
at this moment lying as dead stock in their storeroom. 

Ho much for the article of the 1 2th. Now for the ad vertisement 
of the lEhh, anil for which Mr. Slack is, I believe, wholly rt*|>ousiblc, 
as I thiuk his partner would not have recommended it, and I should 
have been content to have allowed the simple vindication of myself 
to have |»assed as already published, but alter that it would have 
been suici<lal to have withheld the remaining facts. 

1. Mr. Slack sits in judguientand condemns my present mordant 
Most critics wait at least till they have either seen or heard of what 
they have to criticize. I have good reasons to believe that he has 
not even seen, much less tested it If he has, so much the worse for 
him, as it is exactly what I claim for it, namely, about twice as 
strong as what they have been selling for about one-half the price ; 
if it is not so I will forego my.charge upon my sales proved to be 
otherwise. It does not at all resemble what they have been making. 

2 Mr. Slack next refers people to the Washington office to see 
the patent and judge for themselves if it could be made for much 
less than what they have been selling it at No one ever put their 
pen to paper to write a more misleading statement ; as, ever since 
they obtained that patent by the fraudulent manner I have shown 
in my former letter, they have grudged making it pure, and I am 
open to prove beyond a doubt that they for three years have not 
made it otherwise than largely adulterated, and this was befure they 
were my agents or I had any control over it ; and no one knows it 



better than Slack. When I first found it out, they told me they had 
sent it out pure and hod it returned, so that they were obliged to 
adulterate it to meet the requirements of the market, and if I got my 
royalties why did I trouble ? 

3. Mr. Slack nays they will now sell it pure for 18c. per pound, 
when he know* it could not be made for double that money. And 
to my knowledge they have got only a sample of it by them, and 
certainly have not mode any of it. Since I left them, as I have had 
means of learning all that they have been doing, I do not indulge in 
any guesswork. 

4. I know the ingredient that they intend to make from, if 
they ever get an order, as Slack told me so, in the presence of their 
solicitor, and instead of charging 18 cents, they ought to eel) itatlO 
cent*, ami then get a good profit, as I will engage to do it at that 
price. 

5 They recommended the public to procure from one to five 
|Miunds of theirs and mine, and be convinced for themselves. That 
is the only suggestion he makes worth a thought I thanked him 
for it, and only add. Yes, please do, and then test the bulk when 
you gel it 

H. Mr. Slack says the original jiatent was the only genuine 
mordant in the world, and all others are spurious. O, judge ! thou 
host condemned thyself— fur why didst thou turn from the genuine 
to the spurious T 

7. Mr. Slack says they control all Bird's one-dip dyes and 
anilines. Of course the wish is father to the thought ; but huw comes 
it, if Bird's dyes arc so spurious, that you cling so tenaciously to them? 

This, however, I say most emphatically, the only thing they 
have any show of right to control is the first patent, and that I 
know they will not work, because of its costliness. All the other 
things were to have been cancelled at three different times, and, as 
I have never put an obstacle in the way of its being an accomplished 
fact, the fault is all their own. I think it shows what manner of 
men they are, when they seek to make a weapon of their own un- 
faithfulness to blacken my character, for by this very act they 
overthrow themselves — for their superintendent, who had been dis- 
satisfied with their treatment for a long time past, when he saw the 
article in Cotton, came to me and said that after the outrageous 
misstatements contained therein, he could no longer hold a situation 
under them, especially if, as he believed, Slack's partner woe going 
out of it. And with him they lose* my formulas for manufacturing. 
Under contract thoy were to be delivered to the superintendent by 
me, to be worked as secrets ; and, on his leaving, to be redelivered 
to me; and no one else can by the contract be employed for this 
purpose without my will and consent So that Mr. Slack's indis- 
cretion has produced the same effect as the cancelling of the 
agreements would have done, and entirely turned the scale, so that if 
they dare to use my name after this in connection with anything else 
than the first mordant patent (and that must bo exactly according 
to the formula), they will be amenable to litigation, and I shall 
certainly watch the mordant they make (if any) to see that it is 
i manufactured according to contract 

8. The untenable statement that they can always sell two cents 
; lower than I can, when they have no idea what mine consists of, 
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I having made application to put it in a secret archives of the Patent 
Office, so that they or any one else cannot nee it, much more tell 
what it is composed of, carries it* own refutation with it, besides 
the fact that they never work except at a large profit. 

In conclusion, I challenge Mr. Slack to show the least incon- 
sistency in any of my statement*, as for every one of them I ran 
substantiate irrefutable evidence, while Slack's.' as I have shown, are 
mostly wild and random misstatements. I am now content to await 
with patience the issue of the action I have brought against (hem 
for violation*of agreement, damages and money owing me. 

P. .1. Bow. 

I*. S. — I have shown Mr. Coleman my statement, and he is 
ready to lake oath that, as far as it concerns his part of the ailair 
with the Leeds Company and myself, it is perfectly correct, and 
that the statements he made to me were given to him hy Mr. Slack 
before he came to me in England to get me to sell the patent ; and 
so thoroughly did he believe Slack, that he was induced fur a small 
consideration to be bought out. He looks upon the whole busbies* 
as a downright swindle on Slack's part. 



Statkmknt from Leeds Manufacturing Company. 

New York June 30, 1880. 

To the Editor of Cotton: 

In reply to Bird's statement in your last week's issue, we wish 
to emphatically state that the bulk of his article is fake. 

We don't wish to continue this controversy any longer, but 
simply say " the proof of the pudding is in the eating." Matters 
arc now in progress to settle these charges in a court of justice and 
if truth conquers, Bird will have to spread his wings and fly to a 
more congenial climate. We have proofs that Bird is little aware 
of. Let him remember that those who crow last, crow the longest. 

LOSfl HAjnnrAOnmtmi Company. 

The Soluble Glass and its Application in Industrial Purposes. 

BY FR. BRATOZ, JR. 

In the seventeenth century it was already known that a combi- 
nation of silicic acid with much alkali had the property of dissolv- 
ing when coming In contact with the air. It was preserved through 
melting of silicious aaudstonc with a surplus of alkali, and the 
smelting or melting wa» named liquor of Jtint$, or liquor of quartz. 
In the beginning of this century Professor Fuchs established for the 
flrst time this kind of combination, in which the silicic acid predomi- 
nated, which, however, dissolved in water, but did not dissolve at all 
In the air. lie named this combination tolublt gUut ; it is distinguished 
through not being in the dry condition of common glass, liy the 
analysis both show different combination, because the glass contains, 
besides the alkali combination of the silicic acid, less quantities of 
combinations of the last with metallic and alkaline salts, which 
proves its insolubility. Four kinds of soluble glass are distinguished: 

1. Potassium soluble glass. 

2. Sodium soluble glass. 

3. Double soluble glass. 

4. Fixing soluble glass. 

The flrst is the potassium combination of the silicic acid, which 
is prepared by dissolving 45 par Is of quart/, powder, 30 parts of potash, 
and 3 parts of charcoal powder. The last serves to accclcrato the 



liquefaction and to reduce the liberated carbonic acid of the potash to 
the purpose of the most perfect expulsion of carbonic oxide, because 
a retention of carbonic acid is highly detrimental to the soluble glass. 
The sodluni combination is established, instead as above, with potash, 
by dissolving carbonate of soda with quartz powder, precisely in the 
following proportion : 45 parts of quartz powder, 23 ports of calcined 
carbonate of soda, and 3 parts of charcoal. 

Instead of the dear soda the cheaper Glaubersalt, or even com- 
mon salt, is employed. A direction how to produce it by means of 
Glaubersalt is : Melt 100 ports of quartz powder with 60 ports of 
Glaubersalt, and 15 to 20 parts of charcoal powder. 

In Its manufacture It is decomposed by means of common salt 
i under a high temperature, and the presence of steam by silicic acid in 
soluble glass and muriatic acid. 

Also, with the fluid-passage may be produced soda soluble glass, 
because silicic acid is in a state of amorpblsm ; for Instance, quartz 
pulverized and treated with concentrated soda lye, under a pressure 
of M atmosphere. According to Llebig, the Infusorial earth (Tripoli) 
is particularly fitted for this, as it almost entirely consists of pure sil- 
icic acid, It is annealed in order to expel completely all organic re- 
mains, and Is then dissolved in soda lye. After dissolving there re- 
mains only a small residue of sand, sesquioxide of iron, and limestone. 

The double soluble glass consists of potassium and sodium solu- 
ble glass, and is reproduced like the others, because to the quartz 
powder is added corresponding quantities of carbonate of soda and 
potash liquefied. It is further represented through the liquefying of: 

nitre (saltpetre) with quartz. 3. Tartar and sodium nitre with quartz. 

For technical purposes also a mixture of: 3 parti of potassium 
soluble glass solution with 2 parts of sodium soluble glass solu- 
tion. 

As to fixing soluble glass, take a mixture of silicic acid with a 
complete saturated soda soluble glass with sodium siliceous moisture. 
The last is obtained through dissolving of 3 parts of calcinated car- 
bonate of soda and 2 parts of quartz. 

The discovery of soluble glass was an important progress for 
I science and industry in many respects, Its flrst application was os a 
preventative of danger of fire, because it was found that stuffs steeped 
in it could not blaze up, but carbonized a little. This property was 
made use of, because to a soluble glass solution was added a durable 
body-color, proof against Ore, which gave the coated objects various 
colors. The first lint Is made with thin soluble glass in solution ; the 
last with a stronger solution. Treated in this manner, stuffs, such as 
wood, canvas, linen, paper, etc., not only offer a considerable resist- 
ance against the flumes, but receive greater adhesiveness. Wood, 
which is exposed to the influence of the weather, or found on damp, 
| muddy places, is preserved by this soluble glass coating, and is also 
' secured against fungus and being wormed. 

A further application of the soluble glass is its aptness to bind 
and to glue. Thus, for instance, the soluble glass unites itaeir with 
chalk in a compact moss, which In time becomes as hard as marble. 
Il likewise unites with ground bone. With slacked limestone soluble 
glasB unites very easily, drying up into a tolerably hard mass. 

Again, the soluble glass unites very energetically with oxide of 
zinc and magnesia. Gypsum, with soluble glass, gives silicic acid 
lime, which, however, in drying up does not become harder than the 
common gypsum, for which reason soluble glass cannot be used in 
the impregnation of objects from gypsum for the purpose of greater 
solidity. The adherence of soluble glass to salts of lime was lately 
made use of with respect to the production of artificial stone ; as the 
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first is mixed with sand to a plastic parte, pret w j and dried in 
mould*. The moulded pieces arc then brought iulo a solution of 
chloride of calcium to unite the last with the dry solution of soluble 
glass by means of silicic acid lime, and in this manner cement to- 
gether the sand to form a durable, compact mowi. According to this 
method, various objects, such as stone troughs, sewers, sinks, curb- 
stones, and even varj-colorcd sidewalks and door-plates are neatly 
executed. 

But not alone to such purpose does the soluble glats find applica- 
tion. It Is also useful in the coloring art, as well as iu relation to 
painting and to dyeing. 

Concerning painting, the soluble glass is used on wall and monu- 
ment painting, in order to give the wall-plaster a uniform, stone-like 
appearance, being silicificd and incorporated with the wall. Upon 
that kind of wall-plaster, after it has been smoothly rubbed off, the 
paintings in water-colors are put on and fastened, after drying, by 
varnishing it with soluble glass. If the colors are well fixed the 
painting Is then ready, and requires only to bo rubbed off, after a few 
days, with alcohol, to remove the du*t ami excess or alkali. In such 
painting care must he taken to apply only such colors as combina- 
tion with soluble glass will not change. 

Rtproductd paintings resist almost all exterior influences, such as 
smoke, acid fumes, sudden changes of temperature, hail and the 
like, because the color base Is. as it were, blended with the colors, 
and are therefore far preferable to the wall paintings produced in the 
customary way. 

In dyeing, the soluble glass is principally employed in the ana- 
lines, and very recently, also in turkey red. The sillcious soil is 
precipitated either through a previous mordant upon the tibre, or 
even by being separated in the bath. When the color in simple so- 
lution does not dye, the evil is remedied by the siliciou* soil upon the 
fibres. The process of coloring is by the direct colored stuff., through 
a species of filtration, because the yarns and webs to be colored arc 
generated by the coloring fluid, whereby the small color particles 
therein present settle upon the fibre, while the fluid finally runs off 
clear. Naturally the color material must be so soluble that no pre- 
cipitate can form itself when the dyer's bath is left standing, for as 
soon as this happens the single parts becomes too voluminous to pen- 
trate the interior of the flbrc and they therefore remain upon their 
surfaces, whereby spuriousness and dirt are caused. 

Bat If the color materials are so soluble that by a concentrated 
solution the fluid appears somewhat colored but almost transparent, 
the color material does not then cling to the fibres, but is rinsed out 
again with the flowing offorthe fluid,exccpt the few colors which come 
in a direct combination with the fibres. If to these color materials be 
added soluble glass, condensing tho bath and separating themselves 
through partial combination with the dyeing stuff iu the finest dis- 
tribution, then is the evil obviated and the dye acts exactly upon the 
fibres as it does by the leaser soluble stuffs. A subsequent passing 
through an acid bath completely separates the silicious earth and 
effects a durable blending of the color with the fibres, together with 
a simultaneous cleaning of the first. The agreeable dying stuffs are 
principally alkali (blues), iodine (greens), and others. 

Finally, there remains yet to mention the applying of the solu- 
ble glass in the establishment for washing wool. 

It is made use of by part alone in thinned solution, part in union 
with carbonate of soda, and renders here essential service through 
its dissolving of fat and filth. 

The goodness of the soluble glass depends upon the intrinsic 



worth of the silicic acid. The more silicic acid the soluble glass con- 
tains, the more efficacious is it in use, because in all cases the silicic 
acid is the efficient constituent part of the soluble glass. 



Picric Acid and Its Adulterations. 

Trinitrophenol, usually called picric acid, is a beautiful yellow dye 
much used iu silk dyeing, and Is, or course, often adulterated to en- 
able the manufacturer to cheapen it. 

Picric acid is slightly soluble in cold water, more so in hot water, 
and vory soluble in alcohol. It melts at 122 5 s C (2524" Fall.). If 
carefully sublimed It leaves no residue. The most common adultera- 
tions arc : Oxalic acid resinous substances, saltpeter, niter, and Glau- 
bersalts. 

The presence of oxalic acid in small quantities cannot Ve looked 
upon as an adulteration, because when picric acid is made by the 
action of nitric acid upon phenol, indigo, or the resin A'aatAorrA.ra 
I hastilit, more or less oxalic acid is always found by the oxidation 
| going too far. In crystaline form the white prismatic oxalic acid 
I crystals are easily distinguished under the microscope from the bril- 
liant yellow scales of picric acid. If it is In a powder, a solution is 
made, ammonia added, atid then chloride of calcium. A white per- 
cipltate indicates oxalic acid. 

Resinous substances are not directly and intentionally adultera- 
tions, as they are often present when the preparation is not very 
exact and careful, but they are Injurious in dying, and the consumer 
must take the following precaution : The picric acid is dissolved in 
hot water and 1 part of chemically pure sulphuric acid added for every 
2,000 parts of picric acid, stirring until completely dissolved. If 
resin is present it will separate ; it is then filtered and sulphuric acid 
again added, which pcrcipitatcs the last trace of resin. After a second 
filtration it Is perfectly pure, and may either be used in solution or 
left to crystallize out. By this method Winkler found from 0-01 to 01 a 
per cent, of resin In different kinds of picric acid. 

Potash and saltpeter arc detected in different ways. First, by 
the microcopc; secondly, by the blue cobalt glass: potash salts im- 
porting a violet color to the colorless flame, soda a yellow. The 
third aud best test is to put the picric acid In a test tube and add 
absolute alcohol. On shaking and slightly warming, the picric acid 
dissolves, but saltpeter does not. 

(ilaubersalt is easily detected in the same manner as any other 
; sulphate. The picric acid is dissolved In warm water, some chemi- 
cally pure hydrochloric acid added, and then a solution of chloride of 
barium. A white percipitate of sulphate of barium shows the 
presence of a sulphate, probably the sulphate of soda, Gaulbersalt. 

The above tests, by Dr. Kroetzer. are so simple that every dyer 
can repeat them for himself. 

A very Interesting reaction of vanadium has been communi- 
cated by Prof. Uoscoe. If a solution containing vanadic acid in boil- 
ing sulphuric acid is diluted with 50 times its weight of water, a dark 
red liquid is obtained, which, when treated with zinc, passes all the 
shades of blue or green till it remains of a violet hue. The vanadium 
Is found in the solution as sulphate of the lowest oxide, and this 
compound absorbs oxygen with such avidity that it reduces indigo 
and other vegetable matters with great rapidity. 

A VERY important discovery, made by Merz and Weith, the two 
distinguished chemists, professors at the University at Zurich, may 
lead some day to more progress in the manufacture of coloring mat- 
ters. It is well known that diphenylamine is the starting point of 
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blue and other colon, and therefore manafactured on a pretty large 
wale by the reaction of aniline upon its hydrochlonUe, when ammo- 
nia is produced as by product, and diphenylamine is formed. As, 
however, the operation is done under strong pressure, and the yield 
is not satisfactory, so a method facilitating the manufacture of this 
amine will certainly be a great boon for the industry of colors. The 
learned professors found previously that by heating phenol with sine 
chloride tbat pbenylcther was formed tin 



The name reaction can be applied to the amines, and even to ammo- 
nia Itself; thus, if phenol and aniline zinc chlorides are heated to- 
gether, diphenylamine is formed in 



C, II, H X H - H O C, II, - II, O + H N C. n, C, H 4 

Aniline. PhcnoL IMphsnylamlan. 

As no pressure is required, this is the easiest method of obtaining 
diphenylamine. Aniline itself can be obtained, following the same 
reaction, by treating phenol with ammonia zinc chloride. This dis- 
covery will no doubt be found capable of more useful application. 
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The Manufactu her and Builder. New York. 

Coutinues on in its career of usefulness. 
MonitBUR Industries Brussels and Paris. 

Comes regularly to our table, and is always welcome. 
Thb Textile Manufacturer. Manchester. 

We duly receive this useful and well-edited journal. 
Boston Journal of Chemistry. 

Always fresh and invariably reliable is this scientific serial. 
Fabber Zeitung. M. Heimann, Berlin. 

Gives fresh and useful information, and is always desirable. 
Les Tiasus. Paris and London. 

Presents a variety of designs with full instructions.-vcry sugges- 
tive and useful. 
Mustek Zeituno. Berlin. 

Maintains its position as a useful chronicle of what is going on in 



, ably 
field is 



Le Pantheon db ^'Industrie. Paris. 

Is a weekly publication replete with varied 
and carefully edited. 
The Scientific News. New York. 

This comparatively youthful missionary lu the 
decidedly interesting. 

I.e Textile db Lyon. Lyons and Paris. 

Is an admirable aid to textile information. We thank the polite 



readily 



Lb Tkinturier Pratique. Paris. 

Is an established authority in textile 
to our aid with its ever fresh and varif 
Polytechnique Zeituno. Berlin. 

This publication is a standard authority owing to the fact that 
it is edited by Dr. H. Grothe, a gentleman of well-known scientific 
ability. 

The Chemical Review. Londou. 

We never look into lta pages that we do not see a treat in textile 
matters, from which we are not slow to extract, because all can be 
relied upon. 

Tub Chemical News. London. 

For scientific research into whatever is practically useful in textile 



fabrication, this admirable journal is indeed a most desirable aid to 

technical art in our line. 

The Clothier and Hatter. New York. 



it has to Issue two distinct publications to meet the demands on its 
advertising space. Both issues are showy, terse, witty, and instruc- 
tive. 

Deb Tecunicer. New Yore- 

This is another of those desirable aids to technical education 
which we are glad to welcome, and we wish to see it sustained. Our 
German friends will find in it useful information conveyed in their 
motber tongue. 

The Chicago Journal of Commerce. 

Is one of those Western publications which lay before us the 
wondrous commercial growth and activity of the home industries of 
the great city from which it issues. It is truly a trade newspaper, and 
a good one in all respects. 

The New York Scientific American and its auxiliary, the 
Supplement. 

Are publications which cannot well be surpassed for utility of in- 
formation. Most artistically Illustrated. These are positive authori- 
ties, to which scientific questions can safely be referred. 
The Dryooods Bulletin. New York. 

This useful publication, which is now far advanced in its eighth 
volume, adds to its claims on public favor by giving a portrait in each 
number, of some prominent drygnods man, together with a biography 
This Is (as poor human nature goes) a taking feature , that Is if the 
respective features are fairly taken. But apart from this portraiture 
we look upon the Bullttin as a really good weekly publication, and 
well worthy of the patronage it receives. 
Cotton. 

This new-born journal comes regularly to us with a full 
of useful information on all subjects interesting alike to ma 
facturers and planters. There was an opening for just such a jour- 
nal, and that opening is now well filled. 
Boston Journal of Commerce. 

As usual, Its columns are replete with information, reliable, se- 
lect and useful to all industries. 

Wool and Half Wool Piece Dteino, Complete in all its 
Branches. By H. Pruefer, Technical Chemist and Dyeing 
Director. Illustrated with wood cuts and 1«V4 dyed samples. 
Published by Gustave Weigel. Leipaic. 

This is a ready and desirable book of reference for the practical 
dyer. It contains very many good and useful rules by which the 
difficult problems, which so often occur, may be solved. The author 
is a thorough chemist, whose analytical and practical knowledge 
makes a perfectly reliable guide. This book has not been translated 
Into English, so tbat it can only be had In Its German form. The 
numerous dyed examples arc a great feature in this useful book. 
Price, $9. May be bad at this office. 
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On Calico Printing. 

BY I>K. M. H ABKNCI. KVEK. 
(Orotisuvl from w Uo) 

The quantity of madder to be used for one piece, varies ««nnl- 
ing to the shade which i« wanted, from one to seven |>ounds. The 
whole amount of madder for a numl>cr of piece*, which shall he 
dyed in one bath, is put in as little water an possible. It certainly 
mutt be enough water to allow a proper circulation of the cloth, but 
no more. In some cases, where very heavy color* are required, 
some dyers make it a double operation, because the water might I"' 
evaporated or absorbed before the process can be finished ; although 
a second dyeing is not in very extensive use, it gives good results, 
and the process is more certain. 

When the madder has been put into the water, the mixture is 
quickly heated up by steam to 120" P., then the cloth is put in and 
the temperature gradually raised up to the needed point. Dyers 
generally think it very important to have a regular heat, not allow- 
ing the dye-bath to cool off while in operation ; they would call it 
the cause of an uneven and unsatisfactory result 

Tin' t«m|ieraturc to which the hnlh can be raised, varies in 
different establishment* from 170° to '200°. Some of the principal 
dyers thiuk it not very good to have the liath more than up to 170' 
they suy the madder itself champ* if the heat is put higher than 
170° or ISO*. Some colors, if they are dyed separately anil no 
other color in the pattern, may staud a heat higher than 1WJ°. 
Garauciue black and chocolate may lie heated up to 200° without 
undergoing a change, but it is always wise not to use a higher tem- 
perature than 170° until at the end of the process, when u heating 
up to 200'' or even to the boiling point cannot do any more harm. 
A gnat difference of opinion exists iu the time of dyeing ; many 
works dye their pieces for as much as two hours, whilst others call 
it sufficient to operate only seventy minute* It must lie left to the 
various establishments ; all of them claim, and mart of them really 
have good result*, and it should therefore seem the licst to choose 
the quickest method ; but although all the dyers know that it is 
possible to liniah in leas than two hours, many of them tap this 
time up. 

The dyeing apparatus consist* of a |ieculinrly shaped vessel, 
built half underground, ami stands about 4 feet above. Over the 
whole length of this apparatus a frame is arranged to roll the pieces 
into the solution and out again. Every piece is fastened together 
at both ends after having been hung over the frame and in the hath 
iu the pro|ier condition, and is therefore aide to run over the frame 
out of the solution, and in again on the other side continually, as 
loug as the frame is in motion. The longer the ap|taratus and the 
frame, which always reaches from one end to the other, arc built, 
can be dyed at one time. Thu usual quantity of 



pieces dyed in one bath is twenty, hut there can be more put on the 
frame if the size allows it. During the t ime of dyeing, the foreman 
has u> lake out oecnsionally some parts of the cloth and rinse them 

out, in order to ace if the work 
ir if bv some 




is going on well, 
mistake a good result is doubt- 
ful. With a little care there is 
not much danger of spoiling 
pieces during the dyeing process. 
When the dyeing is completed, 
the pieces are taken from the 
frame and brought out in l 
for further treatment 

The Clearing.— By 1 
ceas, those |«rts of the 




and dyed goods, which have not obtained any color, but 
according to the design, arc made as clear as possible, and it de- 
much on the care in this process, whether the good* obtain a 

good appearance or not. 
'These white places although 
no mordant has been printed 
on, have taken up a small 
quantity of coloring matter, 
which give it a dirty yellow 
or brownish appearance, and 

is the object of this 
The pieces are first 
into a washing machine, simi- 

tioncd before, where it is al- 
lowed to run fur some time through water, in order to re- 
move as much color as possible, which was left in the fibre 
mechanically, ami it should not lie taken out until the water, 
which i- pressed out of the cloth, runs off entirely clear and color- 
less. Alter this the pieces are passed through a bath of bran, 
scalded iu water at i'.W 1 P. The colors are said to obtain a 
brighter ft|qsanince by this process. Some dyers used to add the 
bran to the dye-bath, which would bring forth a brighter color but 
probably not so deep as without adding the bran. It is not much 
used at pre— it The pieces arc now subjected to another bleaching 
pnuHw ; the bleaching liquor which is used for this purpose must 
be very dilute. The pieces are passed through this liquor until the 
while places are sufficiently clear, they then arc brought farther for 
soaping. Some dyers have the soaping done before bleaching ; it 
will probably be the same. The soaping is very important as it im- 
proves the colors very much, it makes them brighter, and many say, 
also faster. As to the kind of soap to be used, the opinions of dyers 
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art' also diHcrent fmni each other, but nil agree, that the letter the 
soap is, the tatter the result will be. Strue use soap which contains 
rosin, others <l<> not think it good, but it is sure, that a soap which 
contains rosin never will give liettcr results than audi withtoit rosin 
which only contain fat, alkali anil water. A gistd finished palm 
oil Map with some free alkali is preferred by many large work*, 
and it will always give the color a good ami favorable appearance. 
Too much free alkali of course must be avoided, as it would injure 
the delicate colore. 

The object of soaping is first to remove some coloring matter 
which has been left in during the former treatment*, and then to 
clear the white place* perfectly. There are several soaping* neces- 
sary to obtain go<id colore ; the manufacturer uses at least three, 
but some go up to six. It is done in an apparatus similar to the 
dye-bath, where the cloth is passed in the boiling or nearly boiling 
soap solution. This will take sumo of the color off, but the dyeing 
has to be arranged that the desired strength of the color will be ob- 
tained after soaping. The soap water has to l»c changed often to 
avoid the dirt which comes from one piece to settle on another nftcr- 
warls. Many other substances have been tried to be used instead 
of soap, carbonates, borax**, phosphates, caustic alkalies, etc , but 
none of these will answer as well— they will injure the color more or 
less. Many dyer* use a weak sour bath between the different soap- 
ing*, which has shown to be a marked improvement on the colors; 
they take some part* of the reddish tint off and leave a more blucish 
shade which is generally preferred. 

Another important madder color is the pink, which in its 
several processes is ohtaiucd similar to the purple. The mordant 
for this color is generally acetate of alumina, but there are several 
other substances used in different works ; some use a mixture of 
acetate and nitrate of alumina and claim good results. Whatever 
mordant is employed, it is very important to have it entirely free 
from iron, as the smallest trace of it will effect the color and injure it. 

The mordant is suitably thickened with gum water aud printed 
on the cloth as directed. During the ageing it is important to have 
the pieces hang in the room long enough to soften the color 
thoroughly, and to have the air very well moistened. The pieces 
are then passed through a bath of sal ammoniac and then well 
washed. Arseuiate and silicate of soda are often used with the am- 
monia salt, but it has not yet been shown to be an improvement. 

The dyeing is the same as with the purple. The soaping how- 
ever requires more cure and must be done oftener than with purple. 
The temperature should not lie more than 140° F. With the auwp- 
ing generally the souring is combined ; the souring gives the color 
the real shade. After dyeing the color htoks similar to a crimson, 
aud by |Missing it through a sour solution it gets "cut" and the 
color changes. From the many acids and acid solutions, which 
have been tried for this purpose, oxymuriatc of tin has proved to be 
the liest. The quantity of the ox y muriate which has to he taken 
for souring, depends on the desired shade, aud must be left to the 
dyer. 

For the finer shades especially, the souring* are always fid lowed 
by souping*, and as many sou rings as many sonpiugs. The last oper- 



ation must In- a boiling in soap, the solution containing a gisxl 
quantity of soap. For a good and very bright shade some tin 
crystals are often added to the last boiling. 

tTu he nMiUnuxM 

Remarks on Logwood. 

FRAUD* AND TIIKIR DETECTION. 

On the coasts of Honduras and Cnm|>eachy Bays, as also in 
Jamaica, San Domingo, aud some other of the Antilles, may be 
found some of the most important of the dye-woods, which in that 
region are most abuudant. The BMMfexy/<"t Ciro/«wAi'»i"«i af- 
fords an abundant supply of logwood, that which grown at l'»ra- 
peachy being preferred. 

Logwood give* forth a very large proportion of dyeing mailer, 
the nature and |s»wer of which has given rise to a good deal of dis- 
cussion, some holding that there exists in logwood but one coloring 
principle named hirmotoxylim, sometimes incorrectly termed htrmatin. 
To this principle U aligned (he following principle: It forms 
clear brownish-yellow crystals slightly soluble in cold water, but 
very readily in (toiling water. This aqueous solution if very dilute, 
is reddened by nitric acid ; if this acid be concentrated then the 
color is destroyed, Baryta water aud solutions of carbonate of pot- 
ash aud soda give very pale blue precipitates which pass through 
ret I intu brown. Alum and chloride of tin give red precipitates. 
By the joint action of ammonia and air, this htematoxylou is con- 
verted into lucmatiu, a pulverulent body with a dark green metallic 
lustre, soluble in water with a brownish-red color, and forming red 
solutions with dilute acids, and a violet liquid with ammonia, 
linage, on the contrary, finds in logwood three distinct pre existing 
colors, which he names respectively "logwood-purple, logwood siskin 
violet, aud logwood violet." 

Decoction of logwood recently made is of a yellowish-red. which 
become* redder if concentrated. It becomes a brighter and more 
transparent red under the influence of acids. It is turned blackish 
blue by salts of iron in solution. Again it is turned n splendid rosy 
purple by hydrated oxide of antimony. Chloride of nine throws 
down a <lull purple precipitate, leaving the liquor perfectly colorless. 

It is blackened when healed with chr ate of potash, either neutral 

or acid. In the cold this change just meiilioiied lakos place also, 
but more gradually. The acetates of lend give bhieish precipitates, 
the sub-acetates leaving the liquor nearly colorless. 

The tinctorial or coloring principles of logwissl are not very 
abundantly soluble in water, but it makes a ditferemvus to the teni- 
peruturc of the water, for instance: boiling water takes up 'J J per 
cent., whilat cold water takes up but 1 per cent, of color. After- 
wards this decoction can be coueentrated to any required strength. 
During this process a certain amount of tarry matter becomes serr- 
ated, and can, if required, be brought to a stato of solidity. These 
decoctions are called tsdrad of logwood and hguotd liquor. The 
coloring principles of the wood are found in the cold infusion in an 
altered slate; in the decoctions they are more or less modified, ac- 
cording to the bent they have undergone, the length of time it hag 
been applied, and the greater or less ac cess of air during the 
process. 
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It is not an uncommon idea that the coloring matter of logwood 
in, in good part, generated by itir and moisture conjointly; but it is 
far more probable thai trio gradual absorption of the water swell* as 
well as gotten* tlie woody fiber and leaven the coloring matter easier 
of extraction. A hundred grains of rasped logwood when fully 
dried will lone from 44 to 4H jwr cent. 

There are many fraud* connected with the sale of logwood, 
some of which are worthy of mention here. The ground wood is 
sometimes sprinkled with staturine. with lime-water, or with a weak 
solution of soda ash. These alkaline* are sure to give a brightness 
and bloom to the ground wood, thus passing it olf for a superior 
article; the action of these liquors causing it to bleed more freely, 
either in cold or hot water, hut their action is likewise injurious to 
the color inquiring its strength of kmc This is easily proved by 
putting five grains of rasped logwood equally into two glasses and 
ponring on each, two ounces of clear pure water ; add to one of litem 
a drop of ammonia. It will he found that the alum will extract the 
color in this glass more rapidly, but that it will mult in a dirty 
brown earthy color. 

It is very desirable to detect these frauds, a4id indeed it is not 
very difficult ; in fact, quite the contrary. To find the amount of 
moisture, weigh out a portion, then expose it to a heat of 212° F., 
and weigh again; the difference will be the amount of moisture con- 
tained in the wood. Should this moisture exceed 43 per cent, and 
not have been coarsely rasped, it will be capable of being molded 
into a compact ball. But if it should be, or exceed 4« per cent., 
then a few drops of water maybe squeezed out of a handful, ami 
the squeezed mass when thrown down will full in lumps. 

Neither is it at nil difficile to discover the presence of alkalies. 
The following is a very simple plan : Steep n small portion of the 
wood for a short time in cold water (distilled) theii float a small 
scrap of delicate red litmus paper upon its Mirtuce. In case any 
alkali should be present, a blue slain will be clearly observable on 
the upper surface of the litmus paper before its color can lie in the 
least ailected by the logwood liquor. 

The comparisons of samples of logwood ure licat made in the 
dry state; those on which the greatest number of moist stains and 
particles of greenish bronze arc perceptible ou the surface are the 
best. A large display of black particles, the gruffs or gripps arising 
from the dark and porous outside wood, is not desirable. Should 
still greater accuracy be deemed requisite, take equal weights of the 
samples, say five grains of each, and place in five clear white glass 
phials or tubes, all equal iu calibre and size. On each of these 
pour one ounce measure of methylated spirit, or of extracting liquor, 
and allow the phials to stand for an hour with occasional shaking; 
comparing the five phials, it is easily discerned which has the bright- 
est and strongest color. Critical inquisition may likewise l>e judi- 
ciously applied to extract or liquor of logwood, 8°, 10', or 12", T, 
though for the use of fancy leather stainers it is prepared at even 1 
24° strength. In some parts of Europe as well as in this country, 
there is a dry solid extract in the market, which is formed by rap- 
idly evaporating the liquid article, and this is the kind intended in 
foreign recipes for dyeing and printing. The solid extract, when 
preserved from damp loses nothing by keeping, and can readily lie 



dissolved lo any requisite strength. The air, however, when in eon- 
tart with it, invariably deteriorates the colors obtained from this 
solid extract, and are very much duller than those obtained 
directly from the wood, or from a liquid extract of low strength. 
Paste extracts arc also found to be very useful in printing. 

The indications of Twaddle's thermometer arc not to lie at nil 
times relied upon in the investigations of liquid extracts, because 
these liquors are frequently "sprung" (to use a technical term) 
with common salt, which raises the Twaddle, whilst it detracts from 
rather than adds value to the article. For the certain detection of 
this fraud the following will be found to be a very effective plan : 
Piaee a small quantity of the extract in a gloss tube and boil * 
with a few drops of pure nitric acid until the color is completely 
destroyed. Then dilute with pure water, together with a few droiw, 
in solution, of nitrate of silver. Should it happen that salt is prev- 
ent, there will he formed a dense white curdy precipitate, which, on 
the application of heat, will subside to the bottom of the vessel. 

All these solid and paste extracts here spoken of may possibly 
not only contain salt, which con be detected as we have shown, but 
likewise farina and extracts of chestnut bark. The value of such 
samples may be had by comparison, which may be ascertained in 
the following manner, viz.: By placing equal weights in phials or 
tubes and adding equal parts of methylated spirit as before directed. 

Logwood is used iu different states for various purposes. When 
the goods are smooth, for piece dyeing, that is, when they are not 
adhesive-like stuffs, the rasped wood is employed, For printing, the 
extract is preferred, as also for dying wood and stubbing* which 
1 1 ml. I not be perfectly cleaned from the particles of wood by rinsing, 
Chipix-d wood very often comes into requisitiou for soft piece goixls 
on account of its nappy surface to which the raspings would adhere, 
—although here too the extract is found to work cleaner. 

The chief use to which logwood is turned in the dyeing of 
textiles is that of dyeing black with the aid of chrome of iron. Nor 
this alone, for it often yields blue* rather closely imitating indigo 
blues in shade, although quite inferior to indigo blue in perma- 
nency. Logwood also enters iub> many browns, drabs, greys, 
slates, chocolates, lilacs, and some other useful colors in dyeing. 

Suggestions on Feather Dyeing. 

(OmtlniMil from 119.) 

We have stated in our preceding issue that the white scale is 
produced by combinations of blue, violet, yellow, black, etc. The 
method of dyeing this required white with these materials, depends 
greatly on the feather, whether it be tender or hard. And here we 
may remark that great caution should be observed when opening 
the feathers in the bath, so that the first feather shall lie snugly 
among the others. Supposing that the white obtained happens to 
have loo blueish a tint, or too pinkish, or again, that it does not 
match the pattern color. If it should prove to lie too blue, then it 
will he necessary to bathe the feathers in pure cold water, (or it 
might lie hike warm if desirable) so that the blue shade being re- 
duced a little will thus correct the fault. But it must be evident 
that a good dye should not be subject to such a requirement, for it 
cannot lie either fresh or permanent. Undoubtedly the best thing 
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to he clone when the pattern is difficult or say impossible to match, 
is to paw tlie feather through water more or low, impregnated with 
carbonate of soda, warm it a little, and then rinse and place in a 
hot bath ut ".sorrel salt; soap should not he used save in an actual 
case of necessity. 

FmUii Obhn.— It is apparent with the free colore already 
spoken of, that for any given shade or tint, we employ two Coloring 
materials which are each pure in itself — that is to snv except from 
black. We have seen the aniline color* playing a prominent |«rt 
on account of their possessing a great amount of purity and brill- 
iancy. 

* On the other hand, when feathers have to lie dyed any dull 
color, recourse is hail to the old style of coloring materials *neh as 
sorrel salt, indigo, carmine, curcuma, etc. For a clear color faded, 
such as grey, aniline coloring materials can he used with advantage. 
But should a darker color he required, having some body, then 
others must be employed, prohahly on account of the natural color- 
ing material being lew pure than the artificial ; that is to say, 
deeper and richer in the radiations of the different colors. The 
same result* will be obtained with a mixture of aniline colors; but, 
at the same time it must be observed that they do not blend so well 
on feathers, and after rapidly saturating itself the feather will not 
take any mure color. 

The dye of dark garnet has been already dcscriltcd. Chocolate, 
Havana tobacco, etc., are shade* very difficult to take, us are also 
those in wood, such as mahogany, cinnamon, etc. To define them 
it may be said that to mix them, a color is formed more or leas 
mingled with black, and like orange, is more or less red, so that one 
or other of the colore spoken of is obtained In order then to 
tint a feather with these colors, materials must be used which fade 
reciprocally, but not in such proportion as those which make chest- 
nut For example, to obtain a chocolate color, a black bath may 
be used, reduced with acid. The juice of sorrel salt from violet 
acid. In decomposing the black bath with it, the logwood acid is 
set at liberty, and the feather takes a dull yellowish tint. Then by 
the juice of sorrel, in a very small quantity, a slightly red shade is 
given, and by the violet acid the desired degree of dark shade is ac- 
quired. In another case, to obtain Havana, black reduced by nod 
is used, some grey pink, and some sorrel salt. 

It is here proper to remark, that the use of a black bath de- 
composed by acid, presents two serious obstacles. It is at first 
rather difficult to obtain a perfect equality by nature of the coloring 
materials, which are in a state of suspension in large grains. Then 
the color obtained ehauges after o certain time if e.X|xx«cd to the air; 
even the block regenerates on the feather. Consequently it ia better 
for the formation of these colors to DM aniline btMB (J M il U M ri) 
which can be mode pale with grey yellow, or grey pink, according 
to the shade. If needed a little violet acid can be added. If the 
shade is not pink enough the pur-salt of sorrel, or a solution of 
rusauiliue is adiuissable. 

However, Bismark brown has this defect for certain feathers: 
It is apt to settle strongly on prominent parts, rendering them too 
red. It is therefore necessary to use it with great caution when 
needed for this class of feathers which in general have prominent 



features. When an accident like this takes place, the feather must 
be taken out immediately from the bath, rinsed at once and rapidly 
soaped, twice or thrice-- After rinsing, the feather must be dyed by 
a process already described. Yet, in spite of all this care there will 
remain feathers which are redder at the head than the others. To 
obtain the indicated shades one can use extract of chestnut, grey 
pink, juice of sorrel salt, and, if required, some curcuma. The ex- 



tract of chestnut should be used 



ifficient solutions of proper 



duration and in small pro|K>rtions at a time. The manner of o|>er- 
ating in the different processes described is always the same. The 
hath should be more or less warm according to the degree of hard- 
ness of the feather to be o|>cmted on. Sulphuric acid is belter than 
sorrel salt The coloring materials are poured on first which gives 
depth to the color, and it is shaded afterwanls, 

fViun ifiufic. — The color of gum mastic is a very pale yellow, 
dull, and slightly pink. The best way to obtain this color is from 
the extract of chestnut, which although used alone can strictly give 
the desired shade. It is used in an acidulated bath of sulphuric 
acid or sorrel salt, rather warm. The extract should be naturally 
prolonged in solution and very limited. 

If the pattern is greyer than the tint thus obtained, violet acid 
and extract of chestnut should he used. To make it pink, cochineal 
should be used in preference to sorrel salt On the other hand, to 
make it yellow, picric acid, or curcuma may be a Mid. according to 
the shade. At other timea to produce a sufficiently strong green, it 
will be judicious to have a trace of indigo or carmine spread out in 
a large quantity of i 



Combined Balance Wheel Steam-Pump and Steam Engine 

Where economy of space, facility of management and reduc- 
tion of expense are objects to be desired, the combination of which 
the accompanying engraving is an illustration, appears to offer de- 
cisive testimony of its value in these i 




The combination of the steam-engine and pump in one that can 
he very easily disconn >cted ; in fact the removal of the key from 
the cross-head will at once detach the pump from the steam-engine, 
thus rendering the latter completely independent and free to serve 
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all the purpose* for which a steam-engine it required. The pump, 
when attached to the steam-engine, is to all intents ami purposes a 
■tram-pump, ami one of considerable power, whose services ran 1* 
called into action at any moment. It contains all those most desir- 



able 



implicit v, durability ami 



Hi, 



it that the most ordinary mechanic can readily understand its con- 
struction and mode of action. It has double action, is heavily brass 
lined, water piston packed with either hemp, leather, or metallic 
rings. Hm piston, its rod, together with the valves, ( both suction 
and delivery ), as well as the valvo-box, are all of brass, flood 
judge* of pumping engines consider the arrangement of the valve*, 
and the facility with which they can be taken out and replaced, as 
well as their construction, quite superior to all others. 

All manufactories and dye-houses are constantly liable U> de- 
struction by lire, ami this pump attachment to a steam engine is 
therefore a thing very much to be desired as a safe-guard iu all such 
placet. 

There is one peculiar feature regarding this steam-engine, that 
the complicated valve-gear found iu all direct acting pum|w, is in 
this, entirely avoided. Here is what we consider to he a very favor- 
able feature of the engine, and one which should not be lightly 
over -looked. 

The pump in connection, must as a boiler feeder, be a remark- 
able acquisition, and one which it would be desirable to have, both 
lor convenience and safety, as the boiler is at ABM supplied. 

The pumps are made in different sizes, and in case of fire the 
smallest size can lie run up to two hundred revolutions per minute, 
uflbrdiug a per fect protection against lire, and as reliable a one as is 
yet to be found. It will force water to long distances and to great 
heights, and its massive proportions and very great strength causes 
it to be very durable, and consequently economical, not to speak of 
the comparative minimum of cost and expense of operating them. 

This pump is deservedly growing in popularity, not alone for 
its usefulness in immediate combination with the steam-engine itself, 
but on account of the care and particularity with which it is con- 
structed it is always reliable as well as useful. 

This combination of steam-engine and stoam-pump is put iqioii 
the market by the Philadelphia Hydraulic Works, and is well 
worthy of attention on the part of manufacturers and dyers. 



On 



Feather Dyeing. 



BV PAlfl. AI.RX, PRACTICAL rKATHKR UYKK. 
(CualtiMNri Itoa lit.) 
When acid is called for to assist in the production of a ynrnri, 
the feathers should never be dried up until nil the acid is rinsed out 
of the fiber. It is quite unnecessary to use acid except in a cose 
where you get your feathers accidentally darker than your sample, 
in which unfortunate event it is the not uncommon custom with 
many dyers to dissolve mm MkI, (either sulphuric or oxalic) in 
their starch-water, putting their feathers through it until they have 
acquired the desired shade. If the feathers were to remain coo- 
ccaled from the sun and light instead of bavins; to lie worn anil ex- 
posed to both, that process for obtaining the desired shade would be 



found to answer very well. But the color is exposed only a few 
hours when the acid begins to leave the fiber, and in a few days the 
odor, which, when leaving the bath, a really bright shade of garnet, 
will, under those circumstances, assume a washy, smoky color. The 
best method of treatment in case of the garnet turning out too dark 
for the sample, U to thoroughly riute off all the loose color and then 
mix a bath of strong sulphuric acid, say one part acid to thirty 
parts water at a tolerably high temperature. Allow the feathers to 
remain in the bath until they have changed to a Biamark brown. 
Take them out and thoroughly rinse them ; at the same time being 
very |«artieular as to the rinsing, because the very smallest amount 
of acid will ruin your bath. After having extracted the color from 
your feather* mix a fresh bath, making use of your judgment with 
reference to the shade you have to match. And here let me remark. 
In-fore going further, that judgment in the mixing of colors - the 
one thing wanted ; for without good judgment it is wholly impossible 
to liccome a good capable dyer ; and although I am fully aware 
that I have made this same remark before, so emphatically true is 
it that I feel that I cannot say it too often. I certainly kuow of no 
trade that calls for more judgment than that of the dyer. A dyer 
may have in his possession a thousand recipes, yet without practical 
knowledge they are wholly useless to him. Let me take an instance. 
Mix a garnet bath or one of any mordant whatsoever, and enter 1 
lb. of Egyptian bronze, also 1 lb. flat bronze, and 1 lb. grey Egyptian 
plalMt, alto 1 tb. of white Cape goods; I allow them all to enter 
one bath and let them remain in it for a quarter or half an hour, or 
even until such time as the bath is cold. After drying them up I 
find the result to be as follows: The Egyptian bronze is about four 
or live shades darker than the fiat bronze ; the Egyptian grey plume* 
are about three shades lighter than the Cape plumes; iu fact there 
are four very distinct shades, all dyed in the one bath. A practical 
dver will at once understand how to prepare his feathers for the 
bath, to that they will all turn out alike. It frequently happens in 
stores where a large stock is carried, that there are numerous colors 
to be changes] each season, such for instance as making bottle green 
to navy blue, seal brown, garnet, or any other dark colors. It is 
always well to extract as much of the old color as possible before 
proceeding to put in the new; but in changing browns, greens, blues, 
or any dark colon to blacks, it is unnecessary to extract any of the 
color, with the exception of dark reds, in which case extract all the 
old color possible. In every case where acid is used to extract with, 
he sure to have the fibers and alto the quill free from acid. 

It may be necessary after your feathers being submerged for a 
while in acid, to use hot water for rinsing, if so, use it, and before 
entering in the bath allow them to remain submerged for about a 
quarter of an hour in cither boiling water, or water heated to a high 
tem|M-rature. 



Etm prussinte can easily be manufactured by dissolving yel- 
low prussiatc, making the solution alkaliuc with caustic |>otash, 
and keeping it at a boil with a sufficient quantity of peroxide of 
lead. On filtering and evaporating the liquid, the red pruasiate is 
obtained in fine crystals. 
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Nitrate of Iron and its Derivatives. 

The many preparation* made from this article, and the variety 
of form* it assumes with it.- own anil other acids, render it a most 
useful assistant to the dyer, a." it is in each and ever}- one of its 
forms an important item in the production of blues and blacks. In 
fact so great is the variety of it* applications, and so numerous the 
processes in which, in one shape or another, it takes part, that 
nitrate of iron may well draw the particular attention of every 
|H ixiii at all interested in the art of dyeing. Whilst one prepara- 
tion contains nitric as its only acid, others have sulphuric and nitric 
in a variety of proportions, and others yet nitric, sulphuric, and 
acetic acid. Home assume the form of perfect per-salts of iron, but 
liir the greater part contain proto-salts in greater or lass amounts. 
Scrap-iron supplies the source of some, and copperas others, while 
some again are derived from a mixture of both. There are those 
which are pre|Mire<l from pre-existing nitric acid (double or single 
aqua fortis i whilst in others the iron is dissolved by nascent nitric 
acid, set at liberty during the process by the action of sulphuric acid 
iijs.il nitrate of soda, varying as much as from 40° to upwards of 
ltKC Twaddle. To begin with, we have " blue irons," such as are 
used in printing or dyeing blues on silk or cotton with the assistance 
of prussiate of jiotash. It should be olwerved that blue irons ought 
to be more sharp than irons for other purposes. Bhould the iron 
be disproportionate to the acid, a part of the prussian blue formed 
will Ik- found deposited at the bottom of the dye-pan, and what is 
fixed upon the goods will be dull, cloudy and loose. But, for all 
that the nitrate of iron must not be too raw, for if it is, a thin 
hungry color will be the result, and the free acid will be certain to 
damage the goods. If it he silk or cotton skeins that are to be 
dyed, their results can be attained very nearly approaching a pure 
per salt of iron, by means of a blue iron made from copperas ; giving 
results far superior to those obtained from a true nitrate from aqua 
fortis and scrap-iron. Should it be piece-goods with a cotton warp 
that are to be dyed, supposing the worsted or wool to have received 
its required color from one of the aniline blue dyes, a blue iron 
made from eopiieras is not admiseablc, on account of its staining the 
cotton somewhat. If the required shade be a sky-blue, or if it be 
for conversion into a green by the application of a yellow, it Li then 
advisable to use a blue iron made from hoop-iron dissolved in citric 
arid. All black irons, or such as are used for dyeing or for printing 
blacks upon silk, wool or cotton, in conjunction with galls, myroba- 
laiis, logwood or anything containing tannin, require a different 
preparation. It is highly necessary to have thorough saturation ; 
this is of the greatest importance, as raw acid acts most detriment- 
ally U|hiii both the goods and the colors. Still, there must not be 
any more iron present than exists in a true state of solution, de- 
livered in a regular manner to the fabric. This limit once ovcr- 
*tcp|»ed, tin 1 blacks will not alone lie uneven ami full of blotches, 
but Im» also, in all probability, streaked and clouded with rust-marks, 
where oxide of iron baa been deposited upon the fibers without 
being combined with the tannin. Irons made from copjicras are, as 
a general thing, most decidedly preferable to those made from the 
metal for black purposes. It is not at all necessary that the iron 
should lie in a state of peroxide; for theory and practice alike de- 



monstrate that a fuller, brighter, and in every way a better black 
can be dyed with a nitrate of iron containing a proportion of pro- 
toxide. Should the amount of protoxide he too small, the black 
will necessarily lie of a brownish cast On the other hand, should 
the amount be too large, the result will prove to be a tone of too 
blueish a cast. Urown sugar of lead is sometimes added to the 
black nitrate of iron, by which means a portion of the sulphuric 
acid derived from the copperas is taken away, thus forming an in- 
solvable combination with the lead, giving out acetic acid in ita 
place. 

Burling iron, as it is called, is the most difficult to successfully 
prepare of all these varieties. The peculiar name given to this 
article may have been derived from the following facts : In the 
dyeing of woolen materials, a number of small spots are exhibited 
on the surface where the odor will not take. Such spots are termed 
" burls," and they have their origin in the stray portions of cotton 
mixed in with the wool, which do not take the color as the latter 
does, not having the same affinity for it ; to remedy which, the 
whole piece is either passed through baths capable of bringing out 
on these cotton sjiots or "burls" a similar shade to that which exists 
on the wool ; or, suitable liquids termed " burling inks," are applied 
to these spots with a blunt pen. A really good burling ink must 
cover well, that is, must entirely conceal the defective spot*, and 
must perfectly agree with the color of the dye upon the wool. It 
must not, when dry, leave any glare or shine on the spot In fine, 
it must have no injurious action whatever, either upon the cloth's 
texture or color. 

For printing, a nice balance must be preserved in irons. If 
too raw or acidy, the doctors ami copper cylinders of the printing 
machines will be damaged, oftentimes very seriously. Not being 
subjected to a final rising, the finished goods are but too apt to be 
corroded into holes. When unwoven cotton warps are printed, the 
greatest freedom from this corrosive action is demanded. 

The common or " saddening," forms a third class of nitrate of 
iron; for instance, all such as arc used in drabs, browns, clarets, 
and the like. All these should lie somewhat sharper than the black 
qualities, so that the combination they form with sumac or galls, etc., 
may be faster and better able to stand sulisequent treatment, either 
with alum or with preparation of tin. In fact they should, as 
nearly as possible, lie perfect pcr-salts of iron and might be made 
either altogether from cop|a>ras, or they might contain a mixture of 
that and of metallic iron. On no account whatever should muriatic 
acid be used in the manufacture of nitrate of iron ; the latter should 
lie entirely free from any such impurity. Nitrate of soda should be 
w holly purified from chloride of sodium, for the reason that it de- 
livers the iron exclusively upon the worsted and gives none to the 
cotton. 

The following directions will lx> found useful in examining 
samples of nitrate of iron : Dilute w ith distilled water, adding suf- 
ficient pure hydrochloric acid to prevent sub-salts of iron being pre- 
cipitated. Then chloride of barium in solution is added. The 
presence of ntlphurir arid is shown by a white precipitate, either in 
addition as such, or in the form of ru/ipenu. To a small portion of 
the sample add pure ammonia till all the oxide of iron has l>een 
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precipitated. Thin in then filtered off and the clear liquor evapor- 
ated down to dryness and the residue heated to redness in a small 
platinum capsule; should any fixed matter remain, the sample has 
been got up with nitrate of noda. For the detection of alumina : 
Dilute a portion of it with distilled water, to which add a little pure 
nitric acid to prevent turbidity ; add a solution of nitrate of silver, 
and if muriatic acid \w present, a white curdy precipitate will indi- 
cate it In order hi find if any portion of the iron Ihi in the state of 
protoxide, cautiously drop in a solution of carbonate of soda, anil a 
uniform pale yellow will indicate if the sample is a pure peroxide; 
should any protoxide be present there will appear clouds of a green- 
ish color in the liquid ; or, a dilute solution of the red pmssiate of 
potash may be added, which, if any protoxide exist in the sample, 
will give a blue precipitate. To discern the comparative acidity of 
of two samples of nitrate of iron, measure olf equal volumes, and 
drop carefully into each of them from u )*>uretle, a standard solu- 
tion of carbonate of soda till the exact point is reached, wheu litmus 
p«|>er is no louger reddened by the liquid. The number ol degrees 
of the pourettc consumed in each case will show the relative acidity 
of the sample*. Only samples which mark the same specific gravity 
or degree on the hydrometer can thus be compared. If there is a 
difference, the stronger must be reduced with water to the degree of 
the weaker, equal measures of each being then taken. 

The brightness, fastness and evenness of the shades given by 
different samples must he judged by dyeing swatches of calico, or 
skeins of cotton. For blue irons, steep equal weights of perfectly 
clean calico in equal measures of the samples under comparison, 
previously diluting each with an equal quantity of cold water for 
equal times, lift them and allow time to drain, stwp them for an 
equal time in an equal quantity of water, adding to each an equal 
quantity of prussiate of potash ; finally lift the swatches, rinse, dry. j 
and compare. 

Black irons M tested thus: A fair average is coarsely js.w- 
denil, and say 50 or 100 grs. weighed out and steeped in it pint 
of boiling water for a certain time; weigh out then some clean 
white calico, free from grease, stiffness, etc., steep for an hour in this 
infusion; take out, allow to drain, and re-soak in half a pint of 
cold water, to which is added 2 fluid drachms of nitrate of iron. 
Allow to lie in this liquid ten minutes, with occasional turning; 
take out, rinse in cold witter, and dry. Compare the patterns, when 
the intensity and goodness of the color will give a practical view of 
the strength and value of the samples. 

In tcstiug saddening irons, after taking out of the iron liquor 
the swatchus are each steeped in a solution of alum. After this 
treatment, that is preferable which looks fullest and brightest. 

Cyanogen and its Compounds. 

BY PKOK. i, r. KLSOM. 

Some time ago this series was begun, but owing to illness, was 
not completed; and, in as much its another and more important sub- 
ject is to be considered soon, we will conclude with a short chapter 
on the foregoing division. 

The symbol by which we recognize this compound, or Pheny- | 



lamine is (C, II. N) and is but one of the very many products of coal 
tar made by distillation. Some time in the year 1 «l'o or 1627, M. 
Unverdorhen knew of the constituent, as with his extensive ami ex- 
haustive experiment* in the destructive distillation of indigo, he pro- 
duced a somewhat oily liquid substance, called by him "crystalline." 
From this time to as late as ISSft, the substance remained the some, 
when limine, a German chemist and experimenter, succeeded in 
isolating from the oil of coal tar, a substance which, having the pro- 
perty of producing a beautiful blue color when subjected to the chlo- 
ride of lime treatment, and he called it "AyamJ." Here tho mattor 
rested until 1X40, when another chemist showed that by treating 
indigo with caustic potash, it yielded on oil, which he called aniline, 
from the specific name of one of the indigo yielding plants, mdipo per 
a anil. 

Some lime about this period it was discovered by investigations, 
that on treating nilrohciizol with a reducing agent, an organic base 
ensued, and the observer of this reaction gave it the name of beniidum. 
The celebrated and renowned Professor Hoffman, then a student in 
the extensive laboratory or Baron Licbeg, set about investigating 
these variously prepared substances, and round (hem to bo identical 
in composition and action, and thenceforth they took their place as 
one body, under the name aniline or pleni/tamine. We have taken 
pains to treat various samples of tho substance to a technical, analy- 
tical test, and find it to vary very much; that which was proven to 
be the purest was a basic substance of a somewhat oily consistence, 
colorless and boiling at a temperature of 182* C. Dropped on clean 
sized paper it produces a greasy stain, which, owing toita volatilizing 
at an ordinary atmospheric temperature, quickly disappears. Ex- 
posed to the air or my laboralory.lt absorbed oxygen rapidly, and 
assumed a deep brown color ; it ignites very readily, and burns with 
a large smoky (lame, It Is possessed or a somewhat pleasant vinous 
odor, and a burning aromatic taste. It should be handled very 
cautiously, as it is a highly acrid poison, due undoubtedly to a change 
of nitrobcnzol into aniline within the stomach. 

All chemist* and dyers have known the readiness with which 
aniline, in some or its reactions, produces very brilliant colors over 
since Runge produced it from coal tar. Aa late as IH5B, however, It 
possessed no interest or value save to the scientist, but in 1858 Mr. 
W. II. I'erkin obtained letters patent for a dye-stuff derived from 
aniline. About the lime or the late French war another product or 
coal tar, magenta, from the battle fought at the time, was first intro- 
duced into commerce. Dr. Hoffman took up the matter and found 
upon investigation, that the composition of this dye have done more 
to place the entire industry on a satisfactory basis than any previous 
undertaking. He found the consistency a salt of a basic substance, 
to which he gave the name rosaniline (C.„ H 1B N, II, O). 

Concerning theJie dyes, Mr. Hoffman, to whom the industry owes * 
so much, wrote in 1^*62, while it was yet in its infancy, "Instead of 
disbursing her annual millions for these substances, England will, 
beyond question, become hcr»cir,the greatest color-producing country 
in the world ; nay, by the very strangest or revolutions, she may ere 
long send her coal-derived blues to indigo-growing India, her distilled 
crimson to cochineal-producing Mexico, and her IosmI substitutes for 
qucrcitrou and salHower to China and Japan, and the other countries 
where the articles are uow desired." How true ! 

Thk quantity of tartar emetic (double tartrate of ammonia 
and potash) now used in conjunction with astringent* in fixing the 
auiliue colors in very extensive- 
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(From foil (arte Firber ZeittiQ* ) 

Recipes for Dyeing. 

To take off anilint color, from haif-wooUn .tuff,, without damaging 
the goodM.—T\K article is left during a night soaking in a hand-warm 
soap-bath, to which a little soda has been added. On the clay follow- 
ing the article in washed in a fresh bath of the same content*, well 
rinsed ; besides this apply a not too hot nor too strong nitric acid 
bath and rinse again thoroughly. This operation is suitable for 
violet, fuchsinc, and sea-blue. Alkali-blue does not entirely disap- 
pear by this method. 

If the dyes do dot disappear according to the above described 
method, a light boiling with cream of tartar, alum, and oxalic acid, 
is the only remedy which might yet be tried. Whatever does not 
vanish now. cannot be removed at all without damaging the stuff, 
and such garments must be dyed cither brown, black, or dark-green. 

HI-UK UPON IIAI.F-WOOI.BN STUFF IN A UATI1. 

At lirst the article is washed in hot water with Marseille* soap, 
and then rinsed through water. Thereupon a boiler is placed upon 
the lire, into which, upon 5 kilo goods, the third part of the quantity 
given below of acetate of alumina is contained. The goods are worked 
hand-warm, and after about 10 minutes diligent working, beaten up, 
and whilo thus frequently heating up, marine-blue is slowly added, 
while meantime it is heated to boiling. If the cotton thread is ac- 
cording to pattern, chloride of tin is added according to requirement, 
in order to clear (to brighten) the wool, and for every garment about 
3 oe. of chloride of tin is calculated ; for light shades less is needed. 

The acetate of alumina is prewired as follows: Put into six 
buckets of water li kilo crystallized alum and 750 grm. sugar of 
lead. 

PINK COLOK FOIl IIALF-WOOLKN UARMRNTS. 

For S kilo, after the garments have been very thoroughly 
cleansed (scoured), they are placed for about four hours in 150 grm. 
tannin, thereupon drawn through a sonp bath aud finally finished 
dyeing with a line diamond furhsine. The working must commence 
cold, and by a gradual heating to 40" C, the dye-stuff must be added 
iu i portions. 

In this mnnner iui even pink color from the lightest to the dark- 
est shade can be obtained, aud as the weight of the dye-stuff i* measured 
according to the desired shade, nothing positive can bu given with 
regard to this. 

FASHIONABLE BROWN COLOR FOR WOOLEN CURTAIN STUFFS. 

For "4 kilos goods, 1 kilo alum, J kilo sulphuric acid, I J kilo 
archil, 2 kilos curcuma, uud 1 of a wine-glass full of sulphate of indigo 
are added to the dyeing bath, and the previously scoured anil acer- 
bated articles are placed into the vcsael, boiled for 1 hour, aud thus 
(In l»hed. 

N. li. Iu place of curcuma, " genuine yellow " may be applied 
for all sorts of brown dyes, and for each >, kilo curcuma, 34 grm. 
" genuine yellow " is calculated. 

A fine oenuinr orat for gents' wearing apparel. 

The well scoured article is boiled upon 5 kilos, by means of 2.10 
grm. chromate ofpotaaaa, 25 grm. sulphuric acid, and 175 grm.croam 
of tartar. From this the rinsing is attended to, and in a fresh hath 
the dyeing is finished with wood. By applying a little logwood, a 
splendid silver-gray is obtained, by adding a little more somewhat 
of a blueish-gray ; by adding more or less madder, red dye or 
brasil wood, fustic (yellow wood) every yellowish or reddish shade 
may be obtained. This is certainly the best ami surest method to 
dye accurately according to the given pattern. Ilalf-woolcn stuffs 



arc, after a preparatory dyeiug of the wool, placed into a nitric acid 
iron bath of some strength, working the article for 5 minute*, riusiug 
it well and finishing with logwood, while red dye-wood aud fustic are 
used for shading. 

OEM I INK BLUE-BLACK t'l'ON VKLVKTINK. 

In acidulated color-water draw the article several times, rinse 
Well, aud place the velvet upon a strong logwood notation containing 
some soda. Thereupon place it iu pymligueous acid, and finish 
with chalk, then thoroughly rinsing aud finish dyeiug with logwood 
and soap. 

OKNU1NE HK1> FOR IIALF-WOOLBN CIARMKNT8. 

The well scoured dress-goods are placed upon a pretty strong hot 
catechu bath, and when taken therefrom well rinsed ; after Ibis a 
boiling-hot dyer's bath is prepared, adding dissolved diamond fuchsin 
and yellow aniline thereto, according to the desirable shade, w hether 
this is to be of yellowish or hlueish tint, adding to this bath a few 
knife-blade point* of pulverized sal ammonia and "da and treat the 
stuff* therein so long till the desired shade of color is obtained, If 
the stuffs are desired to be still of a darker shade of brown, It Is iu 
the power of tho dyer to do so, by carefully placing the articles upou 
a very weak, hot bath of chromate of potass*. 

The practical dyer will be able iu this way . to obtain a very satis- 
factory result. A red-brown for half-silken stuffs, es|>cci»lly ribbons, 
etc., succeeds very rapidly and surely. The articles arc simply dyed 
upon clear catechu, and to the potass a with which the dyeing is thus 
well performed some fuchsin is added. 

BLACK FOR (UNBOILED) MI.K OAltJIENTS. 

This stuff, as is well known, is very difficult to dye, and when the 
same is dyed according to the common operation for dyeing black 
silk with nitric acid iron, a good result is never attained. 

After the stuffs have been boiled clean with soap add two 
draughts of strong sumac, and 4 d strong prolo-acctalc of iron, rinse 
and pass it through a weak kali bath and dye very hoi with logwood 
and fimtic. Thereupon boil a few handful" of saw-wort [MUTmlula 
tiuctoria), add half a ladle full of logwood decoction, further quarter of a 
tea-cup full of oil (which is previously saponifled iu a little water and 
soda|, break the entire with vcrdegris. and place the garments 
therein for a period of a few minutes, and thus finish the operation. 
" Bum MR d'armks" t'l'ON HALF-WOOL. 

Aftor tho wool has been dyed with some alum, precipitated 
Indigo (blue carmine), aud cloth-blue aniline, a medium strong sumac 
bath is prepared, handle the article in this for about oue hour, darken 
the shade by applying a weak solution of photo-acetate of iron, rinse 
well and dye with 2 parts of methyl-green and 1 part methyl. violet, 
ill. If darker shades are desired, a little logwood Is added to lite 
sumac hath. 

IIAKK-HLUK FOR IIALF-WOOLBN GOODS. 

The wool is dyed with alum, sulphuric acid, iiidigo-carmin, and 
acid-fuchsin. A cold sumac bath is then prepared, adding some log- 
wood, treat the article with this bath for I hour, producing a darker 
shade by applying pyrollgcnous iron, rinsing well and dyeing with 2 
parts methyl-violet 5 B., and 1 part methyl-green. 

DAKK-OKBEN UPON II A LI - WOOLEN OOOD8. 

The wool is slightly dyed with glauber's salt, alum, and sulphuric 
acid, iudigo-cariiiiii and fustic (yellow wood , alter this placed upon 
commonly strong cold catechu, then a darker shade introduced by 
application of pyroligenoun iron and now thoroughly well rinsed; 
thereupon a fresh bath prepared, logwood and fustic (yellow wood) 
added; half on hour handled therein, aud with methyl-green Bubo 
dyeing in u luke bath. 
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Contention to Promote the Shkkp akh Wool Im- 
di'stky. — We are pleased to acknowledge the receipt of the 
circular of Gen. Win. G. LeKuc, Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, inviting our attendance at the above con- 
vention, Septemlrcr 22, at the Main Centennial Exhibition, 
Fairmount Turk, Philadelphia. 



In our issue of last June we stated in reply to an enquirer, 
as to what was the origin of " Fnchsine," that it was a very 
beautiful color, but that " Magenta" had surpassed it in the 
market. This remark has ealled forth a letter from A. Foir- 
rier, of Paris, stating that " both names belonged to the same j 
article, which is a French invention, patented by the Fuelwine 
Company (1859) whose rights were subsequently bought by 
our house. In France and other countries, the name 
' fnchsine,' given by the inventor, has lieen maintained, while 
in England the name 'magenta' derived from the shade 
produced from fuchsine was snl»seipiently adopted." 



Loudon*! Exhibition kob 1 S81 . — Mr. P. L. Simmonde, 
Superintendent of the International Exhibition Department, 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham, London, has favored us with a de- 
tailed programme of the next year's International Exhibition 
of Wools, Woolen Manufactures, and allied industries, com- 
mencing in June and ending in October. 

The evident object of this early announcement is to give 
those who may be disjiosed to seek a representation there, 
ample time for preparation. Mannfaetured dyes and speci- 
mens of dyeing, being amongst the matters to lie admitted, 
we thus notify our friends of the fact, so that they may govern 
themselves accordingly. Mr. Simmonds will on application, 
furnish a detailed programme and all other information. His 
address is as above. 



COLOBIST. 177 

There is no medium through which the handy-work of 
the dyer can so readily and so generally meet the public eye, 
as that which is afforded by International Expositions and 
Stale Fairs. It is no more than fair to presume that everyone 
desirous of advancing his special interests in business, should 
scire the available opportunity of making that business as 
prominent as it can possibly be made; and this applies as 
much to the textile dyer as to any other of the great elans of 
industries which combine to give prestige to a rising nation 
like ours. The State Agricultural Fair 1880, is to open next 
September, at the Exposition Building in Fairmont. Park, 
where every opportunity will be presented for a representation 
of dyes and dye-stuffs, and where we fully expect to meet our 
friends with b11 their best effort* in the dyeing art, us well as 
in specimens of bleaching*. No doubt the competition will 
be a worthy one, and certainly will attract the greatest attcn 
(ion. Therefore, wo once again urge our friends to be up and 
stirring, not so much on a purely personal aceouut, as on the 
score of nationality. 



We take pride in reviewing tho successful career of the 
TitXTii.it Colouist, from its inception to the present time. 
Many who doubted the practicability of tho venture at first, 
are now convinced of its stability, and have become warm 
friends and admirers. This we owe to an unwavering deter 
mination on our part to maintain a position of strict justice 
towards all, showing no favor to any who soek to make our 
sample columns a medium for putting their wares before the 
public. We have adopted from tho start the idea of making 
our own teats of those colors sent us, to make sure there shall 
be no samples inserted which shall not perfectly answer their 
accompanying recipes. Moreover we have faithfully en- 
deavored to provide the most solid and reliable information 
for our readers, and to this end have procured the scientific 
assistance of some of the best chemists and practical dyers. 
We have likewise liberally availed ourselves, by translations, 
of the most useful and interesting essays of our numerous 
French and German exchanges, whose European reputation 
elands first among the foremost. 

As we have begun, so will we continue, and to this end 
we confidently look for the patronage of not alone subscribers, 
but also of advertisers, whose favors make the bone and sinew 
of all healthy publications, tend to promote their growth, and 
ensure their longevity. 



We have pleasure in welcoming back to our col- 
umns onr former contributor, Prof. J. F. Elsoui, after a 
tedious illness. lie resumes his subject from No. 13 
(January, 1880). 
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TEXTILE COLOBIST. 



DYEING DEPARTMENT. 



THE MONTH'S PRACTICAL RECIPES. 



Tr,« following |irarUe«l reel|M. like alt that wUI appear In thu 
rifled r. ha'.le and warranted I* r>«nie out "atlBfacaoril/-, 
am rtrfctly adlttrol t.., .1.4 Uw »apl|ml»tl..ti U workmanlike. 

DIUECTIOJM. NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



E7* Wo hare frequently been nuked why wo giro ihc nanies 
of the rankers of the aniline and dye stuff" we use when 
publishing the recipes accompanying our inset*. The reason Is : We 
• those we 



can sueak with nulnority for 

and dycatuns of the saiiie color, manufactured hy other firms, may 



i we actually test ; where analinea 



be equally good, but when treated according to our recipe, may not 
give similar results. In giving the name of certain manufacturers, 
therefore, we would not be thought partial to them. Each has his 
own mode of producing desired effects with his own dye stuffs. 



Recipe Mo. III. 

DARK GKN ITAI1ME BLUE ON WOBSTBP. 

50 llw. Yarn. 
Dissolve 1 lb. Borax. 

3 ozs. Alkali Blue, \ ^L^^^^^S^HSi 

6, 4 u - Lull & Moving, New lurk, Boston, and 

Green, j „, ., , ' * 
( I hiluda. 

Enter at 160' P., turn for 10 minutes while raising temperature 
to a boil, boil for 1 hour. 

2.1 Bath, i lbs. Sulphuric Acid at 130' F., give 4 to 5 turns and 
wash. 

The combination of the alkali blue with alkali 
all shades of geu d 



Recipe No. 112. 

PLUM ON WOBSTKa 

80 lbs. Yam. 
Boil 8 lb*. Glaubcnwlt, 
2 lbs. Alum, 

1 lb. Tartar (red), 

4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid, 
10 lbs. Iudigo Extract, 

2 on. Purple 3 B, 

41 11m. Archil Extract. 
Cool off, enter yarn and boil to shade. 
Note 1— In making th«w shades the dyer may watch that he gets 
purple aniline, which will stand acid, otherwise the shade will 

nth oft 

Not* 2. — Keep thu shade on the blue cast, as the heat of the drying- 
room will bring the red out 

Recipe No. 113. 

UOHT HBOWN ON CARPET YAUN. 

100 lbs. Yarn. 

Boil 5 lbs. Glaubersnlt, 

3 ilis. Sulphuric Acid, 
1 lb. Alum, 

1 lb. Picric Acid, 

2 lbs. Turmeric, 
I lbs. Indigo, 



8 ozs. Archil Carmine. I W. 
Enter yarn and boil f hours. 

Recipe No. 114. 

dead on ca Brer TMK 

75 lbs. Yarn. 
Boil 3 lbs. Alum, 

2 lbs. Tartar (red), 

2 Uw. Sulphuric Acid, 

i or. Picric Acid, 

1 lb. Indigo Cnrmiiie, 

i lb. Archil Carmine. 
Enter yarn and turn to shade. 
Note. — Clear the liquor to get even shades. 

Recipe No. 115. 



,N.Y. and Boston ). 



50 lbs. Yarn. 

Dissolve 34 on. Scarlet, XX B, ( Banning, Bisscll & Co., 

2 ozs. Orange, '( New York, Boston and Philii. 

Add 8 lbs. Glauberselt, 

U lbs. Sulphuric Acid, 

} lb. Alum. 

Cool off ; Btltar at 180" F., bring to boil and turn to shade. 
This is a brilliant scarlet, dyes evenly and possesses extra 
strength. 

R tj c 1 1) g 116, 

NAVY BI.UK ON SHODDY. HALF WOOL AND HALF CUTTUN. (STANDS KtlLLINti.) 

'500 lbs. Shoddy. 

Boil 10 lbs. Bichromate of Potash, 
20 lbs. Alum, 
5 lbs. BlutM.tone. 
Enter shoddy ami lx.il fur I > hour, wash out and enter. 
2nd Bath. — 80 llw. Ground Logwood, 
2 lbs. Oxalic Acid, 
4 lbs. Archil Extract 
Boil for 1! hours mid finish. 

Recipe No. 117. 

I-VUPLEON WOOI.KN YAltJi. 

50 lbs. Yarn. 

Boil 5 lbs. Glauber .alt, , t n - • r> • 

I A. 1 turner, I arts. 

5 tin. Violet tie Paris, 350 N B. AndrevkoviczciDunk, 

( Philada. 

Cool off to 150" F.; enter quick ; bring to boil, and turn to shade. 



25 lbs. Yam. 
Dissolve 3 ozs. New Acid G 



lo. 118. (A). 

GREEN ON WOBSTKD. 



I Fred. Haver A Co., Barmen, 
Germany'. E-SehllMiehACo., 
I N.Y., Boston, and Philada. 



3 lbs. Glaubersult, 
i lb. Sulphuric Acid. 
Clear the liquor ; enter at 150" P.j tuni lively, ami bring slowly 
to a boil. 

Note.— The anilino should lie dissolved cold. 

(Cuwllliqed oil page III.) 
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P HILADELPHIA, AUGUST, 1880. 

DYES and n y F STUFFS. 

Aortic Acid V lb. 

Albumen, V 
Albumen, 
Alum, ground 

Alum, lump. 

Annatto, prime 

A I! 1 1 1. 1 [in: ■ 

Aniline Oil, English... 

Aniline Oil, French 

Aniline Halt, crystals 

Aniline Halt, cake 

Archil Liquid, best. 

Argots, crude Oporto. 

Arp.lt., crud« Sicily 

Argola, refined St. Ant. Brown. 

Argolx, refined (lray_ 

Argols, refined Light 

A«|ua Ammonia. 

Aqua Ammonia. F. F. F. F 

Aurine 

Barbary Hoot. 
I! a r wood 

Ul-Chromatc Potash 
Bleaching Powder. 
Borax, refined, 
Brazil Wood..., 

Blue Vitriol 

Brimstone, roll 

(.'am wood, pure 

Camwood, No. ] 

Carbonate of Ammonia 

Caustic Soda, SO pec cent...... ., 

Caustic Soda, To per cent and over 

China Clay 

Citric Acid.- *• 

Cochineal, Honduras 

Cochineal, Mexican 

Cochineal, Black TeneritTe 

Copperas- - 

Cream Tartar, crystals.- 

Creum Tartar, powdered..... 

Crimson Spirit* 

Cudbear, pure 

Cudbear, No. 1„ 

Cudbear, No. 1, French 

CuU-h 

Dlvl Dlvl 

Dipping Acid 

Extract Fustic 

Extract Hypernlc 

Bxtnot Indigo 

Extract Logwood, bulk 



,'fi ton 



.V ton 



Flavinc " 

Fustli?, Cuba... ............. " 

Fustic, Maracallsi " 

Fustic. Havinila " 

Gam tiler, 
(ilaubcrsnlt.., 

Green Ebony " 

Hypernlc " 

Irish Muss - " 

Iron Nitrate " 

Indigo, Auxiliary " 

Indigo, Bengal- " 

Indigo, Caraci-aa, fine " 

Indigo, Gautcmaln, line... " 

Indigo, Mudras, fine.- " 

Indigo, Manilla 

Ijic Dye, line |Niwdcred " 

Lac Dye, good powdered " 

Lima Wood " 

logwood, Canipcacliy _ " 

Logwood, Honduras _ " 

Logwood, Luguna. 



Madder, Dutch- 

Madder, French 

Maple Bark 

Marble Dust 



...V lb. 

'.y bid. 
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Myrobolans 

Muriatic Acid 

Muriate Tin 

Muriate Tin, strong.... 

Muriate Tin, oxy 

Muriate Tin. crystals... 

N k wood 

Nitrate Iron, pure- 
Nitrate Lead 

Nitric Acid. I Aqua Fortisl.. 

NutgalU, Aleppo 

Orchille 

Oxalic Acid 

Pearl Ashes- 

Persian Berries..... 
Picric Acid.. 



V 

ii 
•i 
.« 



'a 

19 
1» 
21 
2» 



Potashes - " 

Prussiate Potash, yellow *' 

Prussiate Potash, red " 

Quercitron 

Redwood 

Kcd Sanders 

Stannate of Soda. 

Starch. Corn 

Starch, _ 

Starch, Wheat - " 

Safflower " 

Salllower extract "p* ls>t. 

Sal Ammoniac "r 1 lb. 

Sal Soda. 

Sa pari wood, ground.... 

Soluble Blue - » 

Sugar Lead, brown " 

Sugar Lead, white '" 

Sumac, Sicily, according to grade- V tOOi 

Sumac, Va., " '' - " 

Soda Ash - V lb- 
Sulphuric Acid " 

Tartaric Acid " 

Terra Japontca " 

Ultramarine '■ 

Verdigris " 

Woad 



"J 
20 
1.1 
10 

20 
40 
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87 
65 
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4 
8 
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7 00 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 

F J. BIBO, AUTHOR OF THE DYERS" HAND BOOK, L, prepared to ftirabh Kliaklo 
ni i[.-> In ah* llrueli or Djrolng. uiil will kite pleasure In raal.-h ins u> as r color or , hade 
f.>T special cualomera, o( bu sew Aelllne Colore. See advoitlwuieiit, pa«o » 

Addraea, 112 St Vlaik. Are., Hrooklra, 8. V. 

Fast Black for Pkixtinh on Cotton Yarns. — Firrt method .- 
Extract of logwood at 8|° Tw., 4 lbs.; dextrine, 4} ois.; wheat 
starch, 41 ois. Boil, stir till cold, and arid black liquor at 39}° Tw., 
1 } lb. Mix well and print. Air fur a day, steam and rinse. 
Second method: Extract of logwood at 81° Tw., 4 lbs.; tragacanth 
mucilage, } lb. Boil, stir till cold, and add bichromate of potash 
41 ois., blue vitriol 2} ozs. Mix, print, dry, air fur a day, ami 
Zeitung/ur Faerberei. 



New Method or Preparing Bleaching Liquor. — In de- 
composing chloride of lime for preparing bleaching liquor on the 
large scale it is advantageous to use, instead of soda crystals, the 
bicarbonate of soda. There is formed a lino crystalline precipitate 
of carbonate of lime, from which the supernatant liquid is easily de- 
canted off, whilst when soda crystals are used an emulsion is formed 
which deposits but slowly. A slight excess of the bicarbonate is 
not in the slightest degree injurious. Bleaching liquor thus pre- 
pared bleaches perfectly anil rapidly all kinds of 
tissues. — Hunter Zeitung fur Faerberei. 
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(r<inllnuH from pace 1*8.) 

Recipe No. 118. (B). 

nuiht (iRKKN on cotton. 

50 lbs. Yarn. 

Put down over night in l. r > lbs. Kumar ; wring next morning, 
ami enter bath of Oxy-Muriate of Antimony 2' T., give 3 to 4 turn*. 
I/et it remain for J an hour, wash thoroughly and enter dye-bath at 
W'F. of 

( Fred. Bayer A Co.,Barmcn,Gcrmany. 
10 o2s. New Acid Green. • E. Sehlhach A Co, New York, 
^ (_ Boston, and Philada. 

Turn while rawing temperature to 120°, wash and done. 

Recipe No. 119. 

It ARNKT ON FUMS WORSTED 

bo lbs. Flow. 

Boil »i lbs. Glaubcrsalt, 

2 lb*. Alum, 

3 IIm. Sulphuric Acid, 

fi ozs. Orange A, I Badische Aniline and Soda Fabrik. 
« oxs. Maroon S, ' Win. Pickhardt A Kuttroff, 
2 ozs. Fuebsinc S, ( New York, Boston, and Philada. 

i lb. Indigo Carmine. 

Cool off; enter yarn, and boil to shade. 

Note 1. — It is advisable to start a fresh vat with the omiftsion of 
indigo carmine, as the tendency of the indigo to draw quicker 
than the aniline, will produce shabby looking shades ; where 
the finishing with indigo after ■! hour boiling, will make bright 
and even shades. 

Note 2. — Any variety of garnets, maroons, Bordeaux*, etc., can be 
made by the coinbiimtinn of these anilines. 

Recipe No. 120. 

CiRKKN OS COTTON. 

N IIm. Yarn. 

Put down over night in 12 lbs. Sumac; next morning wring, 
and enter liath of Oxy-Muriate of Antimony 2°T. Let lay for i 
an hour, wash thoroughly, and enter dye-bath at 80° F. of 

I Badische Aniline and Soda Fabrik. 
10 oz. Emerald Green. - Win. Pickhardt A Kuttroff, 

(New York, Boston, and Philada. 

Raising temperature to 120°, turn to shade. 



Recipe No. 121. 

CRIMSON ON CARPET YARN. 

100 llM. Yarn. 

Dissolve 10 lbs. Glaubcrsats, 

2 lbs. Alum, 

3 II*. Sulphuric Acid. 

8 oj». Scarlet, \ J. Levinstein, Campbell A Co., 
3 n». Fuchsine, \ New York. 

Enter at 180° F., give 10 turns while raising temperature to 
boil, and turn to shade. 



Recipe No. 122. 

RI.UK ON COTTON. 

SO lbs. Yarn. 
Dissolve 2 lba. Sal Soda, 
4 lbs. Alum, 
4 ow. Tartaric Acid, 

i Badische Aniline and Soda Fabrik. 
10 oia. Cotton Blue 3. I \Vm. Pickhardt A Kuttroff, 

( New York, Boston, and Philada. 

Enter yarn at 100° F., turn to shade, while raising temperature 
to 120" F. 



NOTES OF THE MONTH. 




Messrs. Wit. Pickhardt A KiTTROFF, N. Y., will pro- 
sent in our September number a sample sheet of different 
colore dyed on wool with Artificial Alizarine, [patented], and 
their practical recipes. 



V. Bkeiit & Co., are manufacturing a substitute for in- 
digo. We have seen some dyed samples which are very nice, 
and ere long we exjKK-1 to sample them. 

Wk have seen some prinU on calicoes, done with Genti- 
ana Blue Paste, Royal Blue Paste, and Aniline Blue Paste, 
product* of the Actien Gesellshaft, Berlin : Henry A. Gould 
agent, Boston, which are fast to light and soap. 

Ai.kxan!>kk Barrii., N. Y. agent for Putcaux Blue is 
meeting with encouragement amongst the finer dyers of bine 
goods. The brilliance of Putcaux Blue is superior to indigo, 
stands acids, air and light. 

Thk Bosion Dyk- Wood ant> CirsxiCAL Co. — Extract of 
Bark, 51°. Wc had opportunity to make several dyeings 
and found it an article worthy of commendation. 

Wm. Dawbon has sent us a sample of Chesapeake Fla- 

vinc. 

E. Sohi.hach A Co., N. Y., have shown us a New Blue 
and a New Bistnark Brown, dyed with sulphuric acid only. 
They claim their new product to be fast. 

John II. MacDonalp, agent for the Boston Dyewood 
and Chemical Co., is visiting Philadelphia and its surround- 
ings. Wo confidently bespeak for him a generous reception 
on the part of all our friends. 

Mr. Lyxn C. Tkoitman has opened an office at 53 N. 
Front Street, as agent for Bird's Aniline Dyes, Etc. Wc do 
not doubt his success as an active energetic agent. 

Thk Lewiston Blcachery yard has an animated appear 
ance. Large extra crews of men are at work, moving the 
machine and car | venter shops, excavating for the new brick 
coal sheds, putting iu new machinery, and making ready for 
large extensions of the boiler and dye houses. A stone cul- 
vert 304 feet long has been built to carry the drainage oil into 
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the main waste-way, thus ranking a secure foundation. The 
brick boiler house and brick dye house will be extended back 
30 feet. Both building* are alioiit 50 feet wide. This fall, 
Mr. Dempeey, the agent, will put in a new Corliss boiler, of 
325 horsepower- It will be the largest one in Maine, and 
an immense reservoir for stcum. The bleaehery has recently 
made a specialty of dyeing yarn, and a new wooden build- 
ing for a black dye house is now receiving the shafting and 
machinery. Fourteen machines will be put in. Mr. Dcmp- 
sey's enterprise is building a colossal institution out of the 
bleaehery. 

OUR TABLE. 



The Enoinber's Handy Book. By Stephen Boper, Engineer, 
Philadelphia. E. Claxton & Co. 

Hero is another aid to engineering by a well known author who 
has already done much in the way of practically educating scientific 
student*. The work before us to one of 678 pages of the most useful 
information, partly original, but mostly collected with skill and judg- 
ment from European authors of unquestionable ability. It treats ex- 
haustively on the most recently invented adjuncts to the steam- 
engine, and gives very full formula by which engineers can accurately 
s power and make reliable estimates in all branches of their 
It likewise presents the most desirable instructions to 
> wishing to stand examination for the United States Navy 
or Revenue Service, as well as the merchant marine. It is fully illus- 
trated, and got up in a style commendable In the publishers and flat- 
tering to the author. 

Thb Textile Industries ok Philadelphia, 1880. By Loriu 
Blodget. 

This to one of those productions of earnest capable labor that 
confer a solid benclit on the community, We know no man more 
fitted to tbe work, and the work itself indorses our judgment. It is 
clear, comprehensive and correct; priuted in good style, and 
altogether a desirable book of reference. 

Illustrated Dictionary of Commbrck and Manufactures. 
By L. dt Colange, LL.D. 

Neither manufacturers, merchants, nor anybody engaged in the 
affairs of this world can reach success without a fair amount of proper 
information pertaining to their respective calling*. Tbe inner cause 
of acquired wealth or fame has invariably been granted by some 
special and well-practiced knowledge on the profession engaged in. 
Therefore a bonk containing the newest and most accurate informa- 
tion on commerce, manufactures, finance, law, and general economy 
cannot fail to promote tbe Interest of the attentive reader who will 
judiciously consult it. We have such a book before us ; it is the 
Dictionary of Commerce and Manufacture*, just published by I )r. I., 
do Colange, through Estes a Laurel, Boston. 

Dr. do Colange, the learned author of ZtWt Encyclopaedia the 
1 other valnahlc works, now standards in 
I in this remarkable dictionary iui immense 
mass of useful and precise information. 

Every manufacturer and trailer ran find in its instructive and ele- 
gant pages principal notions of any business with its broad surround- 
ings in the world. It Is really a commendable book, and the only 
one of the sort published in America. The English Dictionary of 



McColloogh Is now so antiquated that a fresher and more adequate 
source of information was almost a necessity for this progressive 
country. It certainly will fill a gap In manufactures and trade in re- 
paying manifold its moderate coat, 16,75 per volume. Two volumes 
I tbe work. 



Under thi* head we In ,11* all our r,l- ul. Ui Make th.ir Inqnlrlaa on every subject con- 
nected with dreln*. etc.. anil we will endeavor to gtre thews men Information In answer at 
Hi.; arala nee.1 .if, We al«> inrlte i.llier. tu«i.e m the aid »1 their nli*rteoea In «.cli 



QUERIES. £ 

76. — Can you give any particulars in regard to the "New Ani- 
line Oil " for the production of nnn-greenahle aniline black ? Is it 
in tho market ? If so, where can it be obtained ? 

W. J., Providence, R. I. 

77. — Please advise how to prevent the bronxing of aniline in 
using fuchsino fur solferino ? J. B. 

78. — I wish to enquire if there are any of the aniline scarlets I 
can use in oil. .ring wool for striping the borders of white blankets? 
It must be perfectly fast to soup, and the color must not run so as to 
tint the white. 2d. What is the formula for tho above ; or is there 
any? Summit. 

79. — Please answer the following questions : 1st What is the 
best formula for coloring wool Mac*, using extract of logwood a* the 



coloring matter ? '2d. By what process can wool be colored tcurlei 
which will retain its shade and brightness in fulling and at the 
i-unie time be done atamore moderate cost ? 3d. Can cotton ( loose) 
be colored light-blue which will stand the fulling 
not be too expensive? Can you give me the formula? 



ANSWERS 

76.-Thia " New Aniline Oil" is not on the market in this 
country. 



In thla department oflne TnXTIIJt CoUiSMT wa 
Ing to the tmataeai <.f dy»l»g, bleaching, far. Hut we 



nropiM In |<uMMi all Vmten pertaln- 
wbhto lKi.ll.tli.rllr underrtuud that 



MR. BIRDS REPLY TO MR. LAMBERT. 
Sir. Editor. — With reference to Mr, John Lambert's letter in 
your July issue, I wish to make a few remarks. From the interview 
he had with me previous to making his second experiment (his first 
was an old fashioned idea) ho perfectly understood from me that 
one liquor only was what I was seeking ; and 1 may here say that 
even with his two there was but very slight improvement. By the 
smell and the feel I recognized the very formula by which it was 
done, and I certainly will not believe that a half cent per pound will 
cover all the cost, including oh it should, the labor fiir extra washing, 
which the second bath needs, and without including which the cat 
would uot \ks as ho states. I did not wish therefore to put Mr. L. 
to the trouble of doing whut I knew would be a failure. I could 
have mudc use of his formuln if it met my requirements, but it is 
useless to me now. Nevertheless, if he desires to put it to the test. 
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I am willing tliul nil umpire «liuulil Ix- appointed ami its merits de- 
monstrated under the simplest conditions. That the expense of the 
experiment shall \ M - burnc l>>' Mr. Lambert, a*, nine* my seperation 
from the I«eds Manufacturing Co., I have no facilities for doing 
the same. 

Secondly — That the raff 1 shall consist of the usual quantity of 
dark stock, and that in the event of either success or failure, that 
this experiment shall l»e decisive, leaving the rap* quite neutral (as 
elaiiued by Mr. L.) so that they will be fit for either aniline or wood 

color*. 

Thirdly.— That if the experiment be made it shall lie in 

September. 

Lastly.— That a few day* notice lie given me previous to the 
experiment. 

Now, furcly, there is here no new feature, and should Mr. 
LamlM-rt l>e successful within the two hour*, and at half a ceut per 
|K>und, I will cheerfully hand bin the #100. 

Mr. Lambert says his ex|x-nse in the cx|K-rimcut was cousidcr- 
uhle. It should have Urn but very trifling, and if of consequence 
to him, and if fairly done, I will reimburse him, although of course, 
I am under no obligation to do so. Yours Truly, 

F. J. Una.. 



"Azo" Dyes. 

The following catalogue of the so-called azo coloring matters 
by Pr..f. Otto N. Witt, of Mulhouse, is translated from the Chemiker 
Zeitung, and will throw a valuable light on the names, properties, 
and sources of these dye- ware*. 

In testing these colors two reactions are generally sufficient— 
the lirst, which can be applied on the fibre, consist* in noting the 
coloration produced by concentrated sulphuric acid, ami the change 

of such coloration on dilution with water; the second text < sifts 

in observing the form and solubility of the lime salts. 

A.—Ba*ic Aio-dya>, not rotttamimj Su/jihur. 
1. Chrysoidine, prepared from diazobenzol chloride and pheny- 
lendiainine, becomes yellow if sprinkled upon concentrated sul- 
phuric acid ; on dilution with water it turns first red, but afterwards 
an orange-yellow; solutions containing 4— !> per ceut. chrysoidine 
congeal on cooling to a Mood-red jelly. 

2. Phenylen brown (Manchester brown, Bismark brown, or 
Vesuvine) is obtained hy treating the muriate of phenylendiamine 
with salts of nitrous acid. It dissolve* in sulphuric acid with a 
black-brown color, which becomes orange on dilution. 

B.— Acid Azo-dy,*, derindivct of Sulphani/ic Acid. 

3. Tropteoline Y, a product of tho reaction with phenol ; a 
pale yellow powder, which dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid 
with a brownish yellow color, but becomes a pure yellow on dilution. 
The aqueous solution gives a finely crystalline white precipitate on 
the addition of chloride of calcium. 

4. Tropteoline O (chrysoiuc, ehryscolinc), a derivative of re- 
aorciue. The solution in sulphuric acid is yellow, and on adding 
chloride of calcium there is a deposit of golden yellow scales. 



5. Tropnolinc OO I Orange IV., Jaune d' Aniline), a derivative 
of dipheuylamine. Dissolves in oil of vitriol with an intense violet- 
blue, but becomes reddish-violet on dilution. Tho lime salt is white 
aud quite insoluble. 

6. Gold orange ( Orange III., Tropccolino D, Hclianthinc), a 
derivative of dimclhylauiline. Dissolves in oil of vitriol with a 

I yellowish-brown, becoming a pure splendid red on dilution. This 
color is |H-rmaiicnt even if extremely diluted. Tho lime salt con- 
sists of *|>nriiigly soluble iridescent scales. Sold as a salt of 
ammonia. 

7. Tro|neoliue OOO, No. 1 (Orange I.). A derivative of 
<i naphthnl. A reddish-brown powder or iridescent green crystal*. 
Dissolves in oil of vitriol with a reddish-violet, turning red on 
dilution. 

H. TrojMcoline OOO, No. 2 (Orange II.; 6-naphthol orange, 
ehrysutireine), a red powder. Dissolves in oil of vitriol with a 
mageliuvred, but turning orange on dilution. The lime salt is 
readily soluble in hot water. 

( '.— Colon dW/y conneeted with the group B, but different in their 
jtrejuirntion. 

9. Echt Gelb. Fast yellow (Grassier'* patent); obtained by 
sulphurizing amidoazobenzol. Dissolve* in concentrated sulphuric 
acid with a yellow color, turning a salmon-red on dilution. 

10. Jauno N ^Poirrier's). closely connected with Tropteoline 
OO. The solution in oil of vitriol i* green, becoming blue on dilu- 
tion, aud finally violet 

11. Orange G. [Meister, Lucius, and Homing). Dissolves in 
oil of vitriol with an orange color, which does not alter ou dilution. 

IK-Derimlire* of the. .Xaphthionir Aei.L (Sulpfumaphthylaminic 

Acid*). 

13. Roeelline (Orscilline No. .1, ruhidine, fast red and raurn- 
cienue). A product of the action of diazonaphthioliic acid upon 
6-naphthol. First made by Poirrier, then by Williams, Thomas, 
aud IXiwer, and some months later by the Baden Aniline and Soda 
Company. Dissolves in oil of vitriol with a violet-blue, like Tropajo- 
line(K); turns brown und turbid on dilution. The lime salt U in- 
soluble, red-brown and gelatii s. 

Roeelline mixed with A-naphthol orange (No. 8) forms the so- 
called rouge fraueais, Naphthol-orange is much used in mixtures, 

c.<j., with ooahie acsrht 

A'. — Derivtdirt* of b Supht/wldumlphuric Acid. — 

(Meistor, Lucius, and Bruning's Patent.) 
Of the many dyes of this kind introduced into the market by 
this Bfm, the more important are here mentioned : — 

14. Ponceau G. Yellowish-scarlet.) 
19. Ponceau R. (Reddish-scarlet.) 

These are products of the action of diazoxylol upon the salts G 
and U of the above-mentioned patent. 
UJ. Ponceau BR. 

17. Ponceau RRR., products of the reaction of higher homo- 
logies of diazoxylol upon the same salts. 

The solution of the last four dyes in sulphuric acid is red, with 
a yellowish toue ; no change on dilution. 
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18. Bordeaux, product of the reaction of diaznnaphthaline upon 
6-disulpho napbtbolic acid. Dissolves in sulphuric acid with an 
indigo-bluc color, which turn* violpt on dilution. 

19. Coccinino. Dissolves in oil of vitriol with a blueish-rod ; 
pure red on dilution. Hero belongs " Ponceau Suextra," a mixture 
of acid magenta, with a ponceau obtained from 4-disulpho naph- 



OR (UB 



F. — Tetra-ato Dya. 

20. Biebrich scarlet. The result of the action of the dia*>- 
conipound of fast yellow with 6-naphtbol-soda. Dissolves in oil of 
vitriol with a splendid emerald-green, which turns, blue, violet, red, 
aud is finally precipitated. This last feature is a distinction from 
saffranine, which undergoes the same changes of color. 

The derivatives of picrarnic acid, orscillinc 1 and 2, have uot 
been adopted in the trade. — CheminU Jieriew. 



Prepare a bath of 
44 

8 



(■'rum Mu»t#r ZettoAg. 

Brown Colors on Cloth. 

BRONZE ON CUiTH. 
(Fur «4 puuodV) 



Ix>gwood, 
Red 



" Cream of Tartar, 
with 2 pounds Blue Vitrol ; boil 
Copperas and boil 1 hour also. 



Boil 2 
1 hour; add 2 



(For U pound*) 

Prepare a bath of 

38 pounds of Fustic, 
3 " Logwood. 

1 " " Bed binders, 
3 " 14 Sutnac, 

2 " " Cream of Tartar. 

Boil 2 hours and sadden with 

2 pounds of Blue Vitriol, boil 1 hour; add 
2 " " Copperas, aud boil 1 hour. 



Prepare a bath of 

45 



BROWN ON ClOTH. 
(For » pound*.) 



Boil 2 



of Fustic, 
3 " " Ix>gwood, 
31 " " Sumac, 
15 " " Red Sanders, 
24 " " Cream of Tartar, 
and sadden with 

21 pounds Blue Vitriol ; boil 1 hour ; add 
21 " Copperas and boil 1 hour. 



Pre|mre a bath uf 

80 pounds of Bad Sanders, 

G " " Logwood, 
90 " •' Fustic, 
31 " " Sumac, 
21 " " Cream of Tartar. 
Boil 2 hours and sadden with 

S] pound*, of Blue Vitriol ; boil 1 hour ; add 
21 " " Copjieras; boil until done. 

BHOWN ON IIOIIL 
(K'jf ISO puiiritU.) 

Pre|«are a bath of 

120 pounds of Fustic, 

4 " " Logwood, 

6 " " Sumac, 

7 " " Turmeric, 
28 " " Red Sanders, 

5 " " Cream <>f Tartar. 

Boil 2 hours and sadden as above, with 

41 pounds of Blue Vitriol, 

4 " " Coppera; boil until done. 



lmows on rurTH, 
<F»r 2fO pound*) 

a bath of 

180 pounds of Fustic, 
9 " " Logwood, 
fi " " Sumac, 
14 " " Turmeric, 
126 " " Red Sanders. 
8 " " Cream of Tartar. 
Bnil 2 hours and sadden as above, with 

5 pounds of Blue Vitriol, 
10 " " Cop.Kras; boil until done. 



fawn C0U)K OK CLOTH. 
(For Mi pouodt.) 

Prepare a bath of 

15 pounds of Fustic, 
3 " " Sandal Wood, 
8 " " Re.l wood, 
2 " " Mulle Madder, 
2 " " Mad.ler, 
1 '! " Sumac, 

1 " " Ljgwood, 

2 " " Cream of Tartar. 
Boil 2 hours and sadden with 

800 gramm Blue Vitriol, 
80 " Copperas; boil until done. 
If the recipes here given ( which are all approved », are strictly 
carried out, good results must positively be attained. 
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Logwood Blues on Wool. 

By means .>f logwood, certain d«*p Uue shade* are produced 
U|»»n wool, which arc miu-li u-ssl in various mixtures. These shades 
an- the blue "ilu Hoi" and the blue "d'Eufer." 

To obtain these color- it in necessary to prepare a heck in 
which there is boiled a small quantity of logwood; after this bath 
ha* lioilcd for a short time, there are thrown into it, for II*. of 

WOOl, 

Alum 23 lbs. 

Algol. 4 II* 6 oj». 

Blue-stone 2 Iba. 3 OM. 

The wool is plunged into the heck, worked well, ami kept at a 
boil for three hours. It is then washed well, and in the mcuiititoc 
the quantity of logwood ncecssarv to complete the color— say 33 to 
36 lbs. in shavings-b boiled in the same beck. 'Hit- wool a then 
re-entered and boiled for an hour, taking the precaution to turn it 
well whilst (toiling. 

After this boil, the wool is withdrawn and re-entered again 
whi n the beck has boiled for an hour and a hull'. The wool is 
washed again, a small quantity of hlue-stone is dissolved in the hath, 
and the wool Ls reentered and worked fir half an hour without be- 
ing brought to a boil ; it is then taken out, aired, and washed. 

The pr«»|>ertie» of logwood are turned to account to produce 
upon pieces half-fust blues, known a* common blues. They are 
ground in the vat to half the depth of color intended, and the piece 
is then dyed out with logwiiod. 

Apiece of Vienna cloth, for instance, which weighs about 08 
lbs., is first dyed a sky-blue in the vat. 

It is then milled and washed very carefully. A beck is made 
up in which is boiled first a quantity of logwood, and in which is 
dissolvcd- 

Alum 4 lbs, 6 MB. 

Bad argol 171 " 

Blue-stone 4 lb*. 11 « 

The piece is entered and turned rapidly for two hours. The 
piece is then taken out, the boiling being still kept up. and H\ lbs. 
logwood are throw ti in and boiled for fifteen minutes. 

The piece is then re-entered ami worked rapidly for au hour, 
still at a ImjiI ; it is lifted again, aired, and cooled, while the beck is 
still kept at a boil. 

A third immersion now takes place, in which is repeated what 
has been just described in the second. A small quantity of blue- 
stone is then dissolved in the inxk ami a smaller weight of copperas, 
and the pieces are turned in the beck, without bringing it to a boil, 
until the desired shade is obtained- After this process, it is 
thoroughly washed. 

In the dye-works of the south they have a more cX|>editiouR 
way of raising the color, by means of which they get brighter 
shades. 

When the pieces have got their light blue ground they are 
boiled with logwood in the of £6 II*. of wood per :i:t II*. 

of cloth. 



After boiling for half an hour there arc added to the same 

beck 

Tin crystals 2 11*. ;i ozs. 

Alum 171 " 

Redargul 17* " 

The pieces are entered into this bath at I l*>il, turning them 
rapidly, ami after boiling for an hour and a half tin y are taken out 
and aired. About 7 oi*. of blue-stone are then dissolved in the pun 
per piece and they are then entered again and turned carefully and 
rapidly for 15 minutes, still at a boil. They are then taken out, 
aired, and washed. 

All pieoc-dyed blue cloth met with in trade has received this 
brightening, which is really necessary, for cloths only take in the 
vat a superficial color. Thus we may see cloths piece-dyed in the 
vat which easily grow white by friction and wear, whilst cloths 
which have been brightened and penetrated with the logwood color 
never wear white. 

Hence a vat-dyed cloth which has Ik-cii subsequently brightened 
is preferable to one which has not undergone this process. 

It is commonly found thut logwissl -hades, when employed 
alone, and not in conjunction with indigo, do not yield pure blues, 
and are beside* affected by even the weakest acids. M. Achille 
Gillct, a dyer, of Damvillier, has devised ft process for producing a 
pure and relatively fast blue by means of logwood alone, but. he has 
not hitherto made it public. Its superiority over the common log- 
wood blues is best seen in the light and medium shades. — Teintarier 
/W/fwe. 

iTrMMlala! c*\,rm,lj f..r lb* Traiu Clomst by J. ftW l M ,) 

The Means of Finishing Textiles. 

BY UH. II. OKOTIIE, rtrll. I>. A. PCILTTKCnNISCIIK ZElTtTNO. 

The means for finishing vegetable fibres, crucially cotton 
texture* are the following: 

/. The tuitable mean* of finithing : — 

Flour of Wheat anil other species of Com, Maine, Rice, Pota- 
toes, Sago, Tapioca, Arrowroot. 

The starch of these products. 

//. Suitable mean* for finithing xrith prominently glittcnoH* matter ; — 
Decoction of Sea-weed, Haio-Tao, Agar-Agar. 
Carragheen, I eel and (Irish) Moss. 
Ceylon Moss. 

Gums, Rosin, Colophony, Dextrine, Glucose. 
Glue. 

III. Suitable meant /or mftening anil making pliant, He,, used at 
ailmulurm .-— 

Glycerine. 

Fats and Oils, Tallow, Marrow, Yolk. 

Cocoa-nut Oil, Palm Oil, Castor Oil, Olive Oil, etc. 

Wax, l'anifiiue, Steariiie. 

IV. Suitable meant for weighting ami filling : — 
Sulphate of Barium, Heavy Spar ( Barytm). 

" " Lime, Gypsum. 

" Magnesium, K|*om-*alt. 
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" Natrium, Glaubersult*. 
" Protoxydof Lead. 
" Alumina, Alum. 
Silicate of Magnesia, Soap-stone, Steatit 
" " Alumina, China-clay. 
" " Natron, Soluble glass. 
Chloride of lime, Chloride of Zinc, Chlorure of Barium 
Chloride of Magnesium. 
Carbonate of Barium. 

Mineral Blue, Ultramarine. : IWer also to I.) 

V. Suitable means with an antiseptic effM: — 

Carbolic Acid, Heavy Oils of Tar. 

Cr%>sote, Salicylic Acid, Strychnine, Acetic Acid. 

Thymol, Tannin, Camphor, Oxalic Acid. 

Picric Acid, Sulphuret of Carbon, Cyantas. 

Araenite and Arsenic Acid. 

Sulphate of Iron, Cop|ier, Alumina, Zinc. 

Chloride Combinations of Zinc, Aluminium, Magnesium, 
Kalium, Barium, Natrium, Lime, Mercury. 

Nitrate of Soda. 

Boracic Acid, Chromic Achl. 

Chromic Kali, Manganese. 

VL Suitable means (or shading by admhiures :— 
Ultramarine. 
Cyanide of Potash. 
Acetic Acid and Sulphate of Indigo. 
Pari* Blue with Oxalic Acid. 
Aniline Blue, Aniline Violet. 
Indigo Carmine. 

VII. Suitable means aiming at mating artieles water-proof:— 
Solution of Caoutchouc. 

Linseed Oil, Rosin, Pitch, Tar, Petroleum, Paraffine. 
Naphtha. 

Green Vitriol, Acids, Acetates of Copper, Muriates of Zinc. 

Argalaceoua Earth. 

Tannin. 

VIII. Suitable means of producing partietdarlu dense surfaces on oil 
cloth.— 

Embossed Calico and Packing ('loth. 

IX. Appliances for producing iuemnbustibility and preventing 
ignition : — 

Sal-amoniac with Gypsum, Sulphate of Zinc. 
Glaubersalt. 

Phosphate of Ammonia, Phosphate of Lime and Ammonia. 

Phosphate of Sodium. 

Solubla Glass. 

Ammonia Alum. 

Hyposulphite of Soda. 

Boracic Acid, Borax. 

As a X. class, such subsluuccs may be considered which serve 
for especially preparing the substances fur printing, hence all means 



for increasing density, such as, starch, dextrine, albumen, casein, 
all sorts of gums, glue, isinglass, gelatine, etc., etc. The technic of 
cloth-printing, properly, in so liar as it relates to the chemical pro- 
cess, will not be discussed in this article. We desist from entering 
here more fully into the explanation of tbiac means of thickening, 
sizing, grounding, dipping, etc. 

The classification as stated altove, wo have applied to an ap- 
propriate and effective use of the same. Of course other reasons 
for making classifications may prevail ; as for instance, according to 
the derivation of the substances : 

a, from the vegetable kingdom, 

b, ■ " animal 
e, " " mineral 

But it will be at once obvious, that with regard to the purpose, 
the entire class c, is not comparable with those of o and b ; and 
moreover, that by a und b, a particular division of the real sub- 
stances for finishing and the different expedients must needs take 
place, which again reduced into subdivisions, would prevent a clear 
definition of the matter. 

While entering iuto a more explicit consideration of the men- 
tioned appliances for finishing, we note that the classes I, II, III, 
IV in general, do not require any introduction, (.'law V however, 
treats on antiseptic acting substances, and their admixture to the 
menus of finishing — especially when the organic substances are ap- 
plied as such in large quantities — becomes necessary. Flour, starch, 
fat, oil, etc., have an inclination, when influenced by moisture and 
heat, to mould, to decompose, and even to form animalic organisms, 
whenever the conditions for such are favorable, as for instance, the 
meal mite Inearus farinnei. Oftener than the mite, however, a 
fungus vegetation occurs in the finished textures. This fungi-forma- 
tion has of late been thoroughly investigated by Berkely, Cooke, 
Pension, Ktluzc, Link, Thomson, Brown, Smith and others. Not 
less than twenty-seven species of fungi, produced in cotton goods, 
have been proved. Those species mostly appearing were in first 
line ospcrgillus ami peiiicillium, then follow chidosporium her- 
bnrum, sporocybe, alternate, diplodia, mucoti, muccdn, etc. In the 
well known process, about 20,000 pieces of calico, which were in- 
fected with these fungi had reached their place of distillation and 
were of course not saleable. The antiseptics therefore are intended 
to avoid this dangerous fungi-formation, and on the other hand also 
prevent the wtting in of fermentation, whereby acids may be form- 
ing, which might not merely Utiome damaging to the colors of the 
stuff, hut often even endanger the durability of the fibres. The 
other classes, VI— IX, are intelligible from their title*. 

The flours of the species of grain and of many other vegetables, 
have a long time since maintained their chief place for the prepara- 
tion of the paste used by weavers and tor finishing textures. Since 
the invention of the power-loom, the weavers' paste and dressing or 
finishing mass, have become steadily more identic, ami to-day the 
pastes serve as finishing masses as well as for loading and filling 
substances upon the cotton chain. 

Wheat flour has been most generally used ; besides this the 
flour of maize, l*arlcy, rice, sago, etc., were applied. If wheat flour 
is used, it is usually first allowed to ferment, in order to remove a 
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part of the ghitennu* matter. It is mixed with water and left ex- 
pand to the air in vats. After the lajwe of a few Hays a brownish 
foam appear*. The upjier liquor is drawn off, and the remaining 
mass is diligently stirred, with water newly added. Thus several 
days continue the operation, anil a more or less pure wheat starch 
in obtained. Frequently the fermentation of hut few days suffices, 
uud the settled Ktareh i» boiled up in the above liquid, and the other 
finishing substan. • - are added. 

These menm are employed because wheat flour, on account of 
it" azotic matters, incline* greatly to the formation of fungi. By 



r*» of grinding, there is always formed glu 



"I 



■wants of 



4 per cent.;, a substance very much iucliued to decom|io*itinn. 
Furthermore gluten, fat. gum, etc., are contained therein. The 
slor'iig in a ilamp place, cause* at once a formation of mould in the 
flour. This nature the flour maintains also in the appliances for 
finishing, if fermentation has not previously taken place, and even 
this latter cannot entirely avert the danger. The admixture of an- 
tiseptic appliances as to their effect, has only been accurately inves- 
tigated in more recent times. The transformation of flour into 
starch removes indeed, the azotic matters, and in this respect the 
starch substances are not so much inclined to the forming of fungi, 
a* we will consider hereafter. The following analyses show the 
difference of composition : 

W»t<r. F.t. OlaUm. SUirh. Gum- Fso.. K. Aihsf 

a, Wheat Flour 16.50 1.20 11.08 66.27 3.33 0.44 0.26 
Wheat Starch 15.87 82.81 0.16 

b, Maize Flour 14.00 8.10 11.10 65.10 1.70 
Maiws Starch 17.44 81.59 0.33 

r. Rice Flour 13.00 0.70 6.30 79.50 0.50 

Rice Flour 18.42 80.75 0.07 

The starch in wheat flour is, of course, the desired substance 
for finishing, although the gluten matters are able to fix consider- 
able quantities of china-clay, etc., upon the yarns and textures. In 
op|>o»Uion to the danger, that the formation of fungi is greatly en- 
hanced by the presence of azotic substances, we must declare against 
the use of unfermentetl (lour, perhaps even the applying of flour 
generally is to be avoided. Resides this, wheat flour for the pur- 
|«» of finishing is often adulterated by admixtures, as rice flour, 

chalk, gypmn, etc. 

Maize Hour also contains much azotic matter, and is in this rn- 
••qiect very similar to wheat flour. It was first used for finishing in 
England in 1854, but much sooner in America. The maize flour is, 
as is rather remarkable, not by far so much inclined for tho forma- 
tion of fungi as wheat flour. 

Barley flour also has been frequently recommended and used 
as a substance for finishing. Its application however, is not yet 
generally in vogue. 

Rice flour contains less quantities of azotic mutters, and is more- 
over less hazardous than wheat flour, to which it is ofteu added. 
(T.it»r„mimnJ.) 



Wk wtt.i. pav 75 cents for January number, 1879; 50 cents 
for July, 1879 : 40 cents for January number, 1880. 



Dye for Hals. 

(loldeu Maroon, or Aletnn, with Chrome ( S? dot. Fttl Hat*).— For 
the monlaul beck take 16 pails of water, 2 ozs. chromate of pot- 
ash, I oz. blue vitriol, and 1 on. copperas, which should not contain 
any free acid. 

Each substance is dissolved separately, and poured into the 
dye-pan. When it is boiling briskly the hats are plunged in, and 
left for half an hour ; they are then lifted, taken through cold 
water, and when they have been drained upon very clean hurdle* 
they are steeped for another half hour, and brushed inside and out 
in cold water. 

Meantime the dye-pan is emptied out, cleaned, filled with 
water, adding 

Young fustic, rasped 3t lbs. 

Catechu 31 " 

Extract of logwood 3 J oxs. 

Turmeric Hot 



.. II 



Boil well for an hour, strain the liquor, put it back into the 
pan, adding 3* ozs. of the purest alum ; raise to a boil, and give the 
hato throe steeps of half an hour each, taking them through cold 
water after each. 

This operation demands the greatest care and cleanliness. 

Another shade may be obtained by leaving out the turmeric, 
reducing the fustic by one-fourth, and increasing the sandcrs by If 
ounce. 

A deep maroon may be obtained in a similar manner with the 
addition of 3} ozs. extract of logwood. 

Havana shade is got by reducing all the dye- wares by one- 
half, and a noisette by reducing them one-quarter. 

Hato should never be mordanted in the evening and dyed the 
next day. They would not bo i 



(Trviulau^ «ipr*aijjr foe U>« Tsztilk Coloswt from MonttUU Ttlni.) 

Bichromate of Potassa as a Mordant. 

FOB I.OOKK WOOL AND PIKCS8. 

It ia well known that all pigments, with exception of some 
anilines, have but Utile or no affinity for wool, and It is equally well 
known that for the fixing of pigments, mordants are used, which pos- 
sess a great propensity to combine with the pigments. 

Mordant* do not merely fix the dye to the wool, but moreover 
impart to the former a fine appearance, so that by means of various 
mordants, various colors and shades may be produced, although but 
one single pigment may have been used. This appears particularly 



striking when logwood is used, a material so fre 



iv ap] 



lied in the 



art of dyeing. With bichromate of potassa as a mordant, this dye 
can be very profitably employed. 

The aim which is sought to be attained by dyeing la : 

1 . To lose nothing of the dye-stuffs, 

2. To fix the same as durably as possible, and to impart to it the 
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If the pniut in question ia that of the dyeing of wool, further care 
should be taken, thi.t the same during all operation* retains it* soft- 
ness, a property which in regard to the fabric is of greatest iro- 
portance. 

The application of bichromate of potassa permits of the fulfil- 
ment of all these conditions, without regard to its low price. This 
mordant supplies all other substances which have been In use hereto- 
fore in a most satisfactory manner. Besides all this, it has over all 
the latter kinds, the other advantage, that the colors produced 
thereby, withstand the influences of light and air bolter titan those 
attained by other mordants. Whereas the mordant mentioned has a 
strong affinity for wool, as well as for the dye-stufl'; the fixing will be 
as complete as possible. Thonce it follows, that for the attainment 
of a certain purpose, or certain shade of a color, less dye-sluff will be 
required. 

The mordant in question offers besides this, one other essential 
advantage, viz., that the natural properties of the wool are changed 
thereby as little aa possible, so that the wool treated therewith can 
be easily still further manipulated. 

Furthermore has bichromate of potassa the valuable properly, 
that by means of it, the genuine green, olive, and lead colors, as well 
as the Indigo colors can 1* imitated, so that even the keen eye of 
the connoisseur cannot discern the difference between these spurious 
colors and the genuine, and in fact that this difference can be only 
established by the application of acids. Wool steeped in this way 
loses nothing of IU dye during the operation of fulling. Treated with 
logwood, such colors are attained which cannot be produced by any 
other means. The quantity of mordants is in accordance with the 
quantity of the dye-stuff which Is to he fixed ; In the same mordant- 
bath all colors can be attained. 

For this purpose we deduct for every mordant operation which is 
to follow the first one 20 per cent, of the quantity of the mordant ; 
frequently the partly exhausted bath serves again in the preparation 
of other wool. The wool la to be gently boile d in the dye-bath for 
J of an hour. 

When stored in o|M>n air (but well covered), wool dyed in this 
manner gains n double intensity of color. If it Is intended that the 
color shall contain indigo, the latter substance and logwood may bo 
applied ; it is in that case almost as pretty and durable as the former 
dye-stuff alone. 

By this mordant also a green with indigo, without using logwood, 
can be produced, by fixing the dye-stuff, rustic or weld (dyers weed). 
The wool dyed in this manner is in the first place yellow, then green, 
causes the blue of the warm sleep to fade less, and is softer than ir 
the yellow had been fixed with alum. The mordant is generally 
better suited for application with blue steeping than any other; it 
may even be asserted that it is preferable to all other mordants. 
l'KKt* ARATION OF TUB MORDANT FOR FROIirCINO VARIOUS COLORs- 

Thc quantity of the bichromate of potassa to bo used depends on 
the following live conditions. If these have been well observed, the 
respective quantities will be easily attained. 

The maximum of the mordant amounts In 24 kilos Tor each 100 
pounds of wool. The quantity is fixed : 

1. According to the quantity of the pigment which is to be em- 
ployed. The less It Is Intended to lix the less is the quantity of the 
mordant required. 

2. According to the fineness of the wool and cloths; the differ- 
ence is estimated up to 15 per cent. 

3. According j 0 the greater or lessor facility with which the pig- 
ment combines with the wool. 



4. According to the brightness of the shades to be attained, since 
the color loses by the decrease of the quantity of mordant. 

5. According to the contents of the kettle in comparison to the 
quantity of the wool to be dyed. 

Besides these statements, u few examples may find place here : 
For 100 kilos fine wool or 120 kilo* fine cloth. 

Term of Steeping, 1 J hours. 

Term of Dyeing, J hour. 

Ciloi. MorUnl. Color I . . t. . .1 Ksatk. Ksd or Brasll Wmd. 

Ms*. HNt htm. Utaa 

Black 2,500 30—40 

Slate Color 1.750 18—22 

(Jray 0,750 3— G 

Lead Color 1550 12-15 

Vert Invisible 2,500 20 4 

Vertnlsse 2.500 14 12 

Dragon's b1'd(gr)2,50O IK 38 

Bottle-green 2,500 15 25 

Swallow-green 2,500 18 14 

Myrtle-green 2,500 8 70 8 

Dark-olive tflOO IS «V0 10 

To the lead color, slate color and gray, a yellow shade can be 
imparted by applying rustic, a red hue by Brazil wood, madder or 
rcd-sandcrs (sondcrs is used with the mordant In the same, bath, 
while madder and redwood, etc., aro employed in the second bath). 

By changing the proportions of the logwoodand fustic, numerous 
green shadings may be attained. Dyers' weed tuny bo substituted for 
fustic, if so desired. In this ease I kilo or dye-stuff to 3 kilo* of the 
fnrnier is the proportion. For green the usual yellow woods are ap- 
plied, stich as, Jamaica, tampico, curacco and fustic, which furnish a 
less orange colored shade like the Cuba wood. 

For olive-color, madder or red (Brazil wood) is used, in order to 
produce the red part of the shade. 



LraiNora Flower*. — We have once spoken of the in- 
troduction of luminous effects into dress goods for ladies, 
We have now the satisfaction of suy i ng, Car the benefit of the 
fashion-loving suction of lliu fair hex (not !>y any meant a 
small section either), lliat among the elegant novelties of the 
hour offered for sale on the Paris boulevards are phosphores- 
cent (lowers, which glow with ii lambent light in the dark, 
and almost rival their natural tint*. They aro rendered lu- 
minous l>y coating the petals with transparent size, nnd then 
dusting them with a phosphorescent substance, sncli as Can- 
ton phosphorous (sulphide of calcium) or liologna phosphorus 
(sulphide of barium). Canton phosphorus is the best, and 
yields a loft, yellow light. According to M. Ucequercl, a 
good ijiialily can ts9 made by mixing 4S putt of llowcrs of 
sulphur with 58 parts of calcined oyster shells, nnd n.ising 
them to u temperature of 800 to 1>(>0° C, in » crucible. 
After exposure to sunlight during the day, or to the electric 
or magnesium light, the flowers thus coated Itceotiie brightly 
luminous in the dark. When ball dresses and flowers shall 
be made luminous, the blaze of gas will beco.nc <jnite sujier- 
Huous. 
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Report of Patents Taken Out in Germany. 



(Br lb- lU-lt-'hr ADllllK .nd 

liit Process.— Iti* to transform naphthalaminc by azotic and under 
form of <lt:iz'>ic derivative ; and this product is combined in one of 
the two naphlhols. The solution of chloride of diazonaphlhaline ob- 
tained under ibr action of nitrate or sodium ou the chlorhydrate of 
nnphtlinlnmiiic in slowly added to a diluted and alkalined solution of 
naphthol until there is a formation of precipitate. After having 
washed and dried the coloring matter, it i« treated in a water-hath by 
2 parts of smoking sulphuric acid containing SO per cent, of anhy- 
drite. The sulphocwijuged derivative is transformed into nodium 
naif. 

2il Process. — The tolution of chloride ofdiazonaphthaline 1* to he 
added to a cold and very alkalined solution of naphthol and mono or 

disulpl ir. The alkalined solution is acidulous and the precipitate 

transformed into sodium salt of oxyaxonaplithalinesulphonic acid. 

3d Process.- The naphthalamine sulphoconjugcd derivative is 
transformed intodiaioic derivative correspondent with and combined 
to equal molecules of a "a ondc" naphthol. One part of nitronaph- 
thollnc is mixed with 2 parts of concentrated sulphuric acid, and 1 
part of sulphuric acid to »u per cent, of anhydrite, the mixture heated 
by means of a water-bath until complete transformation of the nilro- 
naphf (inline. The solution of nitronaphthalineaulphonicarid diluted 
in 10 times its volume of water, is reduced by iron and obtains mix- 
tures from nnphlhslamincMil phonic acids transformed into lime salts. 
By adding some chlorhydric arid to the solution, the naphthalamlne- 
sulphouic acid which is difficult of solution, might be isolated. I'nder 
the action of uznlic acid, this lost is transformed iutoadlazolc deriva- 
tive, which must be added to a cold and maintained alkaline solution 



OUINONK. 
(TM—li «r I'ni bnm * ro.l 

The mono and diamidoantbragulnone arc heated by means of sul- 
phuric acid, containing 40 per cent, of anhydrite. Some coloring 
ruled; heating longer their derivatives sulphoeonjugeg 
The amidoauthraguinone is prepared by reduction of 
nitric reductive, by means of ammonia and zinc powder, or by healing 
the nitrous body with very concentrated ammonia, under a pressure 
of 3 to 4 



i a fixer of 



The Emetic as a Tannin Fixer. 

Mr. Schaeffer give* an account as follows, of 
has made to discover the author of emetic employed 
tannin colorings. 

The application of aniline coloring by mentis of tannic acid, took 
effect almost immediately with the appearance of those colorings. 
But the tannin wa» not yet tried on fibre, this one did not present 
theu the solidity obtained by Its passage through an emetic solution 
after a previous evaporation ; Ibis process is of very great importance 
and especially for mr-thyline-blue application, now generally in use. 

Mr. Camille Kascklin has proposed to once more iuvestigale the 
source of so interesting a process. The researches made in this sub- 
ject showed that it was to Mr. Thomas Brooks that the merit was due, 
of having been the first who fixed the tannin by means of an emetic 
passage, and put this process in practice for the Manchester 
Printed Calico Manufactory, which belong* U> Me 



Wc have under our eyes, the patent accorded to Mr. Thomas 
U rooks, dated March 20lh, 1*61, in which he specifies the nature of 
his invention as follows: 

APPLICATION OF CEUTAIN COLOUINO TO TUB 1'UlNTtMO OF COTTON 
TISSUES. 

After printing at once garance, or gmrancine, by mean* of gallic 
acid thickened with Senegal gum, with some mordants, it must or it 
must not lie oxydixed and evaporbwd, then ungummed (in a mass 
formed with sodium silicate or phosphate, etc.) By subsequent oper- 
ations, this process will (it the tissues for receiving at once, aniline 
coloring, garance or garanclnc. 

In November 1*61, The London Journal of Arts published the 
works of Mr. Thomas Brooks, and also those of Mr. Lloyd and B. 
Dale. Those two chemists proposed to fix the aniline coloring 
m-ittcrs by printing them thickened with gum-water In addition to 
tannic acid, c vaporizing and passing them through an emetic solution. 

This process being in reality but an application of Thomas 
Brooks' invention, already patented in March 1861, the priority could 
not be contested. 

The committee approving Mr. Schaeffcr's conclusions will ask 
the Society to present a bronxe medal to Mr. ] 



Process for the Manufacture of Prttacall. 

This beautiful dye, which is also known under the names of 
F.upittonic acid, and corn-flower blue, according to K. Gotthcil is 
obtained as follows :— Thut part of the oil of wood-tar which is 
heavier than water is repeatedly distilled and then heated with 
about 26 per cent, of alkali. After the indifferent oils have been 
sepninlcd, the hot alkaline solution is mixed with 25 per cent, of 
omnium salt. When cold the dimethyl-ether* of pyrogallic acid 
m |iaralc out tw a crystalline mass, which is then stirred up with five 
times its volume of a solution of soda containing 20 per cent. After 
the liquid has been heated to a boil, a current uf air is forced 
through it till the liquid becomes entirely blue. The aqueous solu- 
tion of the eupittonato of potash thnt is formed is filtered hot. and 
the arid is precipitated in the free state by the addition of muriatic 
acid. It is purified by njicated conversion of the acid into the 
soda salt, which is sparingly soluble in the cold, washing it in solu- 
tion of common salt and rcprceipitation. 



Kino Cotton Rkdivivvs. — Once again the hoary textile 
monarch of the South advance* in all hi* pristine pride. In plain 
terms, the cotton crop this year is announced to be the largest since 
the war. This is something to rejoice over, for there at one time 
existed a fear. that slave-labor once abolished, cotton cultivation 
must need* languish. This fear is now i 



happily dispelled. We find the production, even under many diffi- 
culties of unseasonable weather, etc., is so large that fears arc enter- 
tained by many planters that the consequence of this plethora will 
be a serious reduction in price. Such fears must be groundless, for 
surely the demand has grown quite as fully as the crop. The 
market is not at all likely to be overstocked, for cotton textiles are 
now mure extensively manufactured than ever, and wool will con- 
tinue, as of old, to admit it in combination where economy of pro- 
duction is the popular requirement 
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Application of Chemistry to Textile Art and Dyeing. 

■■*.*«*» mm mo m| 

trOMPOUKIM OF CAKBOS WITH UXYUEN. 

OrrAoruV Omit i.< u gas havitiy neither taste nor smell, 
formed by Um imperfect coaiK ta tto p of iuHk.ii or coal. It burns 
with a hlticish flame, which w frequently observed in stoves where the 
combustion is inqicrfect, acting a* a poison on the human orgauistn. 
When moderately present in llie air it is productive of headaches, 
but if in large quantities it is fatal to life. Carbouic oxide may 
also be prepared by heating crystals of oxalic acid with concen- 
trated sulphuric acid. 

Chrfmn Umrtdt, better known ax Carbonic Acid C O,, is also 
a carbonaceous substance, burning in oxygen or in the air. It is 
likewise a product of respiration, fermentation, putrifaction and 
other processes. It occurs in the air, in many waters, ami when 
combined with certain metals, especially calcium, it forms a con- 
siderable portion of the crust of the earth. It is prepared in the 
simplest, mnnner, by treating calcium carbonates with hydrochloric 

C»CO, | | II CI = CACI, t 11,0 | CO, 

.sal. "^as-* assr w -- a 

In tbis reaction, carbon dioxide or carbonic acid i which is the 
more familiar name I is set free as a gas, and in escaping produces 
the pheiiouieuon of boiling or effervescence, this being one of the 
characteristics by which it may he identified. 

Nearly all effervescing substances, for instance, champagne, 
ale, beer, soda and mineral water, scidlitz and baking powders, etc., 
owe their peculiarity to the presence of carbonic acid. This gas 
possesses neither color nor smell, but has a very peculiar prickly 
taste. It is capable of being condensed to a liquid or a solid suite. 
It is a very heavy gas and may be poured from one vwsel into 
another downward like water. It will not burn nor support com- 
bustion If a lighted candle be introduced it is instantly ex- 
tinguished. When inhaled it is dangerous, as it produces a spasm 
uf the glottis and brings on death by suffocation. In accidents from 
this cause, which are not infrequent in factories where fermentation 
is going on, the sufferer should be speedily removed to the fresh air 
and artificial respiration resorted to. As an atmosphere containing 
this gas is equally detrimental to life and injurious to combustion, a 
suspected locality may be readily tested by simply introducing a 
lighted caudle, ami if the light become* dim then it is certain that 
the gas is present and the air there is unfit to breathe It is not at 
once fatal, but it acts injuriously uu the health and predisposes to 
death ; and this is particularly the case in high temperature*, and 
hence the absolute necessity for thorough ventilation of crowded 
rooms, schools, churches, halls, etc. This gas is quite soluble in 
water, especially add water, and it may be completely driven out of 
this solution by boiling. It forms true carbonic acid iu connection 
with water : 

H, 0+CO, H,CO, 

W»t«f. C»rl«.n i Minnie 

SSBb, Acid. 

Carbonic acid is one of the weakest of the acids.it reddens blue 
litmus paper, and combine* with many metals to form salts. Both 
atoms of hydrogen in its formula may be replaced by metals, and it 



! is therefore a diabasic acid, forming two series uf salts: 

Na, II C O.-Sodiuiu Bi-carbouate ( Bicarbonate of Soda, I and 
Nu,. C 0, Sodium Carbonate (Carbonate of Soda.) 
Textile lUHiiiifucturers aud dyers have frequently to us.- I be 
salts of this acid. All substances containing it effervesce in <om- 
munication with other acids. The gas escaping has U0 peculiar 
odor. Clear lime water becomes turbid ami of n milky aPBtnrailM 
when shaken up with carbonic acid gas. The white substance (bus 
formed is calcium carbonate (carbonate of lime.) 

Otrbon forms a considerable number of compounds with Hy- 
drogen, but it is not necessary to allude to them in connection with 
the main subject of ibis journal, as they have little or nothing l<- 
do with it. Iu our next we will treat of the comjxiuuds of carls.u 
and nitrogen. 

(To It ssaHmai) 

(Ex|trt-«ly traoslfttcd tiom Ih* b'strrtoer fcltang, for tliu Tutilc Colokutt, t'jr J. Kr*nlcl I 

The Application of the Azo Dyes, Orange, Ponceau, 
Bordeaux, etc. 

BY t> K. E. A I. I. It I C It. 

By menus of the well known old method* of dyeing cochineal 
with a complicated tin-salt mordant, tolerably good results were ob- 
lained. The colors attained bad the advantage not to rub off; but 
had the fault that they could not be maintained full. Another 
treatment consisted iu simply mordanting the yarn in acetate of 
alumina, which was either free of acetate of lead, or contained an 
overplus thereof; thereby were obtained pretty, but too light colors, 
which moreover rub off too easily. By combination of the two 
methods a treatment was developed, which sufficed all claims w ith 
regard to beauty ami durability of color. What [wirt the tin takes 
in the series of mordants, as describes! Ik-Iow, is not explained. The 
necessity of employing the same for the dying of fine yarns, is the 
more surprising, since on ordinary yarns the same beautiful effect 
is reached, by applying basic sulphate of alumina. In the dyeing 
of jute the treatment is the same as in the case of ordinary cotton 
yam. 

At first sight, there can be nothing more simple than the dyeing 
of wool with the mentioned dye-stuffs; and yet its pro|>er treatment 
demands the same subtilty and accuracy of method as the dyeing 
of cochineal, if the aim Is to attain the greatest profit simultaneously 
with the finest effect. It is a well known fact, that few dyers are in 
a position to dye fine military cloth with cochineal, in the tinea 
similes, and how great is the difference iu these articles as regard.- 
purity and not Very similar is the situation of the dyeing wilh 
|N)iiceaux and coccinins. It may be asserted that there are but few- 
dyers who are able to dye these colors iu their entire lieauty. This 
originates from the fact, that we are accustomed in the dyeing of 
wool with aniline colors, to make very little ceremony ; ami also 
since the mentioned dye-stuffs may be fixed upon the fibres by the 
simplest means. We need, as already stated, only toih-compose the 
dye-salt in the dycr's-bath by means of acids, or acidulated salts, 
boiled more or less, ami the dyeing is done. In order to do still 
more, some alum or a solution of tin is here Mid then applied, 
besides the above, or instead of using a cheap acid, such as sulphuric 
1 acid, a more ex|>eusive oue, as for instance oxalic acid may be up- 
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plied, which moreover act* to greater disadvantage than the former. 
The variation* of the so-called first boiling for ponceau-dyeing, reach 
an imlcliiiiU' number. Kach of them f >rms a recipe which the 
lucky inventor deems to be an e.ipecial good one ; in tlie main part, 
they ure however scarcely different from each other. Usually the 
better or worm- effect of the one or the other depend* not on this, 
but on the accidental quantity of the applied means, on the longer 
or shorter |icriod of t>oiling, and in the main part on the fact how 
exhausted the bath Ix-comes. As in known to every dyer, thin 
in' mi in is ill particular importance ; ha ko tot that be BU attain, 
with even comparatively inferior dye-stuff), most beautiful result*, 
if he manipulates so that the inferior purt of it remains in the bath. 
By the extraordinary difference in price between the dyeing with 
ponceau ami cochineal, the dyer was hitherto not constrained to 
reckon so close, an is in store for him sooner or later to do, and he 
will then lain take hold of a method, which besides a great eeonoiny 
in dye-stuffs ami a complete using up of the material, will admit of 
the attainment of the most beautiful effect. This effect is reached 
by producing a chemical combination of the dyeing-acid with the 
base of the applied mordant u|>on the fibre. 

The mordants which come under consideration for our pur- 
pnes, are the salts of lead, alumina, chrome and tin. The former 
furnish indi-ed with the sulwUtttOM mentioned, combinations which 
are nut easily soluble, but decompose in a simple manner with the 
dye-salt*. The lakes are nut pretty on the wool fibre; they are 
only applied in fixation for cotton print*, and only used in the fab- 
rication of lakes. Of the tin combinations in use fir mordants, it is 
but thi' so-called tin-solution, the uitroniuriatie acid of tin, which is 
obtained by solution of tin in "Aqua regia"; not that which is ob- 
tained by dissolving salt of tin in nitric acid. Bichloride of tin and 
tin-salt furnish no good resulLs ; pink salt and stannate of soda, the 
latter combined with acids, are applicable, but offer for wool no ad- 
vantage however, and come only in use for dyeing of loose cotton. 
CbroniaUs have for the shading of bordeaux a pertain importance, 
but of the greatest moment are the mordants of alumina. Their 

t lunations with acetic dye-stuffs furnish lac-dyes, which greatly 

exeel all others in beauty. In the wool-dyer's art, as has already 
been stated, salt* of alumina are variously, but incorrectly applied. 
If by these dyeing processes, alumina is evenly precipitated upon 
the fibre, it is not combined with the dye-stuff to a fine lac-dye, and 
less so, when free acids are still present in the bath. Although 
the sulphate of alumina and alum, chemically considered, are 
neutral Isslics, they work nevertheless in mauy coses like free acids; 
they cause the dycr's-ncid to become free, and have also the property 
of keeping the same in solution and to prevent their fixation upon 
the fibre, so that the same is dyed but fuinlly, if not, another acid 
is added. A smooth transposition of the dyer's-acid salts with the 
sulphate of alumina, leads to a beautiful lac-dye, which dyes easily 
upon the wool fibre, occurs only when the same have been made 
basic by alkalies or alkalie salts, or, in other words, when a part of 
tlu ir acid has become latent. The same is the case with the solution 
of tin, the surplus acid of the same must also be made latent, if the 
transposition is to ensue in the sense as indicated, and a really 
beautiful tin lac-dye is to lie formed ; and if not, in place thereof, 



the crude dyer's-acid with some separated oxyde of tin is to be fixed 
upon the fibre. 

But the simplest method of attaining the desired effect is, if the 
wool is boiled some time in a special bath with alum or solution of 
tin, with or without an addition of cream of tartar, in the same 
manner as in the old process of dyeing with madder. Thereby it 
is covered, as is well known, with basic salts of alumina ; the sur- 

I plus acid remains in the bath, nnd the finishing is done by a second 
bath, which is to lie thoroughly exhausted. But since this way is, 
M is self evident, too minute and circumstantial and moreover too 
expensive, a solution of basic sulphate of alumina is prepared and 
gradually added to the bath; or the necessary epmutity of soda with 

| the solution of dye-stuffs is first placed in the kettle, and adding the 
solution of the salt of alumina little by little, by a gradually in- 
creasing teni|ieruture. By the application of 6 per cent, of alum to 
the weight of the wool, aud 2 per cent, of soda, good results are at- 
tained. By far better success is obtained however, if instead of 
soda, phosphate of soda, also an alkaline anil is employed. In the 
art of cotton-printing, and above all, in the Turkey-red dyeing, it is 
a sufficiently known fact, that the phosphate of alumina, as well as 
the arsenate of alumina, forms particularly pretty combinations 
with many dye-stuns ; aud even if in the case here presented, it is 
not to be presumed that phosphate of alumina is present in an es- 
sential quantity in the lac-dye which is formed upon the fibre, it is 
nevertheless an indisputable fact, that the effect attained with phos- 
phate of soda is much prettier than that which is obtained by the 
application of soda. 

Of particular importance in the dyeing of wool, according to 
the treatment as described below, is the quantity of water. For the 

dyeiug of cloth, flannel, etc., the proporti f about 3D liters of 

water for 1 kilo of goods, should not be exceeded. The use of dye- 
stuffs and mordant will be the less, the less water is applied for the 
dyer's-bath. 

We now proceed to elucidate the various methods of dyeiug, 
and begin with the dyeiug of 

ailKEP'a WOOL. 

We have thereby chiefly the treatment of cloth in view, the 
equalising of which, as is known, causes for most colore, more diffi- 
culties than that of the yams. It should be noticed right here, that 
felts are the most difficult articles to equalize, and if the aim is to 
produce really pretty colors on felts, it is best to commence opera- 
tions entirely upon the cold way, and to increase the tem]>erature 
even much more gradually than by the dyeing of cloth, and that an 
urging up to the boiling point is unnecessary in this ease. The 
dyeing of the Turkish ea|is will be discussed more thoroughly. With 
regard to the dyeing of yams, it may Ik- mentioned, that they arc 
treated in the same Mill I1HT as the piece-goods, and that the same, 

I when woven together with white and afterwards fulled must, imme- 
diately after the fulling is done, be washed and very well rinsed, 
and be directly dried without lying. The quantities uf dye-stufis 
which are applied for the dyeiug of wool, differ according to the 
shading, from 1.2 per centum for scarlet and light amaranth, to .'1 
per centum for dark amaranth, and up to 5 |>er centum and more 

j for reddish-brown colore. A very pretty sad scarlet is attained with 
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1.5 per centum Ponceau R, a somewhat bluish-red with 1.5 per 
centum Ponceau RRR ; a particularly pretty scarlet is obtained by 
a mixture of Ponceau G, extra with Cocinine. By the application 
of the latter it give* the cloth a very pretty blueish lustre, and the 
color itself becomes finer and livelier ; if for instance a yellowish 
scarlet is produced by mixture of Orange O, Ponceau and Cocinine, 
inxtead of using one of the various Ponceau shades, which by itself 
corresponds to the desired shade. 

A light piuk-color is obtained with about 0.5 gr. Cocinine. If 
the same is desired to be a particular blueish tint, the double 



quantity of dye-stuff* is to be applied, and only one-half is forced 
upon the fibre, while using a great deal less of alum or solution of 
tin than is directed by the recipe below. 

Dark amaranth shades are best produced by a mixture of 
Cocinine. Ponceau and Bordeaux, tor instance 1.8-0 per cent. Coci- 
nine, 0.85 |>er cent. Ponceau RRR and 0.23 per cent Bordeaux B. 
A pure Bordeaux is produced by 15 gr. Bordeaux B, a sad reddish- 
brown by •2.5 per cent Ponceau R and 2.5 per cent. Bordeaux R. 
If a very dark genuine brown is to lie produced, up to 10 gr. dye- 
stuff may be employed. It may be remarked, that 1 per cent. Bor- 
beaux will have the same effect of color us 50 per cent. Orseille in 
paste, and that this Aio dye possesses the genuine property of 
madder, while the former, as is well known, is noted as a great 
" fugitive." 

The new dyeing method, consisting in the application of phos- 
phate of soda in combination with alumina, or mordant of tin, 
makes possible an absolute equalizing of the color, as well a* the 
enhancing the beauty and intensity of the same The economizing 
of dyes in the application of alum, amounts at least to 25 |hx cent ; 
compared with the Otherwise customary methods j by that of the 
tin solution it is somewhat less. 

For dyeing, the operation is as fol low* : The article is in the 
first place wetted out in boiling water, then -1 |>er cent, phosphate of 
soda, of the weight of the wool, is dissolved with the necessary dye- 
stuff, and placed in the Wooden vat, w hich is filled with water of a 
temperature of from '50 to 35 J Celsius. Thereii]M>n the articles are 
turned around and again rolled up. Tlicreii|Hiu 0 per cent, alum 
in soluble state is milled, well stirred, and the goods are again 
entered. They are turned about for fifteen minutes, while maintain- 
ing the temperature as above given ; and after the good* have been 
rolled up again, 2 to 4 per cent, dissolved alum is added, turning 
for another fifteen minutes, and now slowly admitting the steam, so 
that the hath begins to boil within the course of 30 minutes. This 
is kept up, according to the nature of the goods, for 10 to 15 
minutes ; or it may be taken out at the commencing of boiling. 

If more water is used, as given above, the prescribed alum 
solution will scarcely suffice, and it will then Itecome necessary to 
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always to double the weight of the phosphate of soda. By the ap- 
plication of the treatment as described, the success of which depends 
especially on the correct observance of the temperature, nod the 
careful, slow heating to the boiling point, all stuffs can he well -dyed 
thoroughly. If however, the surface of the articles is merely to lie 
dyed, instead of 0 per cent, of alum, 8 to 9 per cent, arc nl once 



added, which heats up more rapidly for boiling. It i« evident, that 
by a uot thorough dyeing, a great saving of dye-stuff is attained. 

The color obtains its beauty only by the reaching of the boiling 
poiut. If the shade obtained is too light, some more dye-solution, 
or perhaps 1 per cent, phosphate of soda is added ; after the steam 
has been turned off, turn the goods for some minutes, adding the 
quantity of alum which corresponds to the phosphate of soda and 
again heat up to a boil. Of course prior toevery addition the goods 
must be turned over. 

Although it iB advisable for the dyeing of fine and expensive 
goods to follow the above given directions accurately, and always 
dye in a fresh bath ; the continuation of the dyeing process in the 
same bath is not precludes! thereby, especially when dyeing such 
articles, as in regard to the equalizing, offer fewer difficulties. Iu 
this case a part of the warm dyers-bath is drawn off, and cold water 
substituted. If in the first bath 4 per cent, phosphate of soda has 
been used, perhaps but 3 per cent is now taken with the corres- 
ponding quantity of alum, lessening this quantity at eac 

(To U cnaliniiad.j 



In its "Answers to Correspondents," the Chemical finw of 
the present month has the following: " J. J. H. — To products 
scarlet on cotton yarn (11 lbs.) you may dissolve 61 nzs. tannin in 
hot water; steep the yarn over night, then dye with aniline orange 
and top with saffranine. Another process is, for 00 lbs. boil 3 lis. 
of tannin ; put down yams in this over night using for a mordant 
bowl-spirits (nitrate of tin), say 3 quarts. Wash off in two cold 
waters, and wring up. Dissolve 6 ozs. aniline scarlet, and add to a 
Work yarns for an hour, 10 turns; wash in cold 



A Nkw Formation of Malachite Gkeek — (By Otto 
Fischer;. — If benzoic acid is allowed to act upon dimcthylauiliuc in 
presence of dehydrating agents, the result, as the author has shown 
some years ago, is dinaethylamidobcnzophenon. But if anhydrous 
benzoic acid is heated gently with dimethylaniline and zinc chloride, 
the splendid hue of a green dye appears, in all probability, malachite 
green. This is already the fourth method of producing the dye in 
-HcrirJite der Detdach, Chem. GctdU. 



Thk Man/up actube or Sulphuric Acid.— So intimately 
connected with the operations of dyeing is this useful article of com- 
merce, that it may be interesting to the readers of the Tex i ilk 
CoLOBUT to know that the method of manufacture adopted by Mr. A. 
Houze, a German Chemist, Is as follows : He brings sulphuric acid, 
watery vapor and air in contact at high temperatures, but below red- 
ness, condensing the product in a aeries of i 
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ARTIFICIAL ALIZARINE. 

PATENTED. 

FOR WOOL. 

EAST TO LIGHT, FULLING AND STEAMING. 

RBOtPBS BY WHICH THE ANNEXED SAMPLES WERE DYED : 



R£D< lbs. or dean Wool are mordanted witli '24 lba. Alum and 

8 Urn. Gray Tartar. Roil slowly for 2 hours ; Mm p for 19 boo ra ; 
lay aside lor 24 hours. 



>. I.—* lba. Rgau. 



No. 3.— Same praaortloa* an for Na.t, 
atlas W Art. Alilsariaa ia- 
steadofW. r. 



lba. Chalk. 
Boll fur W tsinatas. aval the llasor 
dawn t» 1QO P. 

Then adil a lba. Art. Alisartaa. W V. 
Knter the wool, raise the beat to a boil ia 
1 hoor. boll far S boar, let steep far S to 
4 houri before drawing off the liquor. 
No. 2.— Mordant ae abore and dye with 
8 lha. .Sumac, 
X " Chalk, 
10" Art. AliiArine. W. V. I 

MAROON.— 10011m. of eleui Wool are mordanted with tj lba. Bi 
rhrnmate of Potash and 2 lba. Red Tartar, boil for 2 hours. 



. 4.— Same aroportloai aj for No 2. 
aaiai W. B. Art. AHsarlneln- 
sUadofW.Y. 



No. 5.-10lb.. Art Alitarlna. W. It. 

*i lb*. SillWM. 

I lba Chalk, 



NO. 0. -K»an« proportions a< for No. 5, 
addinf Slbe. Bltraetof Fartic. 



BROWN.— 100 ll >s of dean Wool are mordanted with » Ilia. Bi chro- 
mate of I'olaah, and J II). Sulphate uf Copper. Boil 
for 1} hours. 

No. 7 11... Art. Alitarlna. W. B. 
» " Kxtract of Kastle. 
', " ISarnao. 

Ball for IN boar*. aaJJeo wllb 1 " Halpbale of lroa 

Itoil for K hoar -. steep 4 b»u ra 

BLACK.— '00 lbs. of clean Wool are mordanted with 12 lbs. Sulphule 
of Iron, 4 lbs. Sulphate of Copper and 4 lb*. Bed Tartar. 



- 7 lbs. Art Alliarlne, W. B. 
44 " U 



Locwo<m1, 
Fuatir. 
Sumac, 
Chalk. 



Hail for 1 ' , bau ra : rtaea 2 hoars. 
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No. 0. 




No. a. 




No. e. 




No. 3. 




No. 7. 




No. 4. 




No. 8. 




WE PICKHABDT & KUTTROPF, * 

98 LIBERTY STREET. NEW YORK. 

43 KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

39 N. FRONT STREET. PHIL A., PA. 
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JAMES LEE & CO., 

7 ii Pine St., Sew York, 
importers or 

CHEMICALS m DYE STUFFS, 



—Ai HINTS W>H- 



CHARLES TENNANT & CO. JAMES STRANG & SON. 



Ml. I ,.1!,. _r . filnmgnwr Jt A rtfr m .11 .■ o >■ - 1 y 



Wtamjaw .r Jro aeaea'er. 



ANII.1NK POUHcX, 
AI.IZ.MHNN "II,. 
"I.TUaMAIIINKN, 
AMI, INK III ..v K, 
l-l'IMKNT MllAiltk 
KXAI.IC AI'IO, 



M.KM 11INII IHIIM B, 
HOHA ASH, 
HAI, W1I1A, 

< Al'*TH Mi|>A, 7r.|»rr»iil., 
HMIiHMI A I.I'M, ■Tnikf) Ilea" l.rnod 
Kjitlrcljr free ftuiii Jroa. 



ANDREYKOVICZ 4 DUNK, 

nxroRTssa op 

ANILINE DYKb, 

Dyestuffs and Chemicals, 



Extracts of Iiidi^o, 

58 anil 60 N. Front Street, Philadelphia. 

Atieniv for A, Poirrler, Paris, Aniline Dyoa. 



A. POIRRIER, 



l'All I t 



MANIKAITURKK I IK 



Aniline Dyes, Archil, Cudbear, 

CACHOU DE LAVAL, 

Arc acknowledged superior to the English und Grnnnn in brighter** of 

.hade, Arid atrength. 

These dyea received the Grand Diploma of Honor at the Vienna Kxpoai- 

Itain At highest award given, xujxrior U> the (!n1d Medal. Also Medal, 

Diplvma, and Special Commendation at the Philadelphia Centennial Inhibition. 

A Inn "Grand Prix" the only first prixe at the Pari* Universal Kxhibition 

of IM7H. Fur Price l.iala, Samplef, Direction* for use, Ac, address. 

Huston oykwooii a.d rilKMIC'AL <X). iw Milk mreet, Button. 

ANDRKYKOVK Z A DINK, I Hnm. W. O. THOMPSON a CO. 

iw umi<ii n. Kruai hl, i'MI»)(-i|,hi«. i Cooper KtreM. Maaeaaataf, Kaglaad, 



J' UN IIWAW, 

•0 Murray Mrw, Nrw Volk. 
ROI.UNR, H1IAW * CO, 

IM, nui, MO Klfia A»»no». rhlrurn 
( MAX. I.ANiil.l.V A 00. **a Kram tvo 
JOHN McARTIIITR A HON, 

MoaHnwl, Canada. 

Ma JOHN TOSHES, 

41 Brouk Hie* I, Bradford, En v Hi>.l 



MIL k'HIKKT HOUStUH, 

ffl c ochnua Htm.t,«!la»i!«w, Scotland 

MR. W. 1IARVKY, 

■a Oifcxd Ml , KliMcrmtasttir, England. 

MR. i AM Ht J. UOniW, 

3 Mancbestar Ml, Iluddererkld, England. 

M am M. • RINOKM. .inn a Cn. 

ISO Wast lUurgo K, Umvov, Hrwtl.«Ml. 



DAVIS, WOLT <fc CO. 
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Boston Dyewood and Chemical Co* 

1O0 and 108 MILK STREET. BOSTON, 



M.M (iHi kl LS <ir 



SOLID AND LIQUID EXTRACTS 

Logwood, Bark, Fustic, &c, and Hematein, 



mr.,*iaii* tan l.a.iKks i* 



INDIGO COCHINEAL, MADDER and all DYE STUFFS, 

Shrewtrarr V. ::.-.' Ha Tina, Ac. a, rdrrier's Aniline Dyac 



Eata.bU.kcd 1815. 



Incorporated 1870. 



Turkey Red Dyeing Company, 

No. 5 Custom House Street, 

HENRY ASHWORTH, Treaa, Providence, R. I. 

The Only Turkey Float dyod in thin count ry that ha. atood tko 
toal iif time. Guarantee given that our lied. Pink, Purple, Drab. Ijiven- 
iler. Mack, Hliie, Salmon and Orange, .tanda the Bleaching Proccaa oqual 
to Iho lorelgn colors. 

Our prioos are a. low H| domestic dyed Ttirkoy Rod Colors 
lo iho market. 

We dye mure fiut color? than all the other Turkey lied dyem in tliia 
country put together, fiend for sample, ami circular. 

Turka, Red Scarlet lor Tahle-cloiha and awnlngi. 

SIDEBOTHAM rJb POWBLLi, 

Maanr.OTvaKBA «r 

Dye Wood Extractors 

1 11 ANRFORD, PHILA.. PA. 

FOR QUALItr AND ECONOMY READ TESTIMONIALS : 

v> v m>- ni aa vwii Eilreclors, I her vnrk v*D,|lvt a. itvai 
»u>..r*.t,>.» ioi.I n,^ «avht(*f *i l#au pfr«»u 

II Kli.i »i A lha 

hrff II H i »n. s,i|.t , rtrila. 

Jaajat M»«nm « On, Dilla, 
tfa mvkl K. Wii.mii, 

1*1 Wa. ll»i.«wt,S<!|!«,, Tienlon. N. J. 
II. K. Kaiih, IMtokr.Maai. 

And Maav olhen. 




WILLIAM DAWSON, 

IMFORTKR ANP HEALER IN 

CHEMICALS *"» DYESTUFFS, 

Nob. 10 and 12 North Front St., 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Agonl for Cbooapooko Flavino ; K. OoMor's Aniline Dyoa ; N. 
Sooncor Thomam'a Concenlralod On a Dip Dyoa in Paato and 
Powder. Moo. 33, 44, and 58. Eng II ah Fig Coop o opoctaMy, 
for aroatilng wool. 



DRUGS, DTE STUFFS, CHEMICALS, 
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On Calico Printing. 

It V II K. M. BASES r I. K V K K. 
iC«acl„.Ud from rue 170 ) 

Garancine and garuncciix, (he preparations of which were pre- 
viously described, give in some res|icct similar colore as obtained 

Ron nadder, l>ut die colors of garuucinc bweidomr sppwiiiwe 

than those of madder. 

On aecouu( of the soluble coloring matters which have been 
taken out from the madder in the process of manufacturing garao- 
cine, Uie white places on the printed and dyed goods appear brighter, 
and a bleaching and soaping after dyeing is therefore not required 
in such a degree a* with madder colors. This is very valuable, l>e- 
catise garancine colons do not stand very much soaping, wherefore 
the shades cannot be gotten up in such a bright state as with 
madder. 

Several garancine shades cannot be received by madder,/.;., 
black and dark chocolates. It takes a very large quantity of 
madder to produce even a very light shade of chocolate similar to 
chestnut, whilst half the quantity of good prepared garancine will 
yield a very nice chocolate. 

Another very valuable properly of garancine U that it can bo 
used together with other dye-Mutt*, and in fact, very nice shades arc 
dyed in combination with cheaper coloring substance*, although in 
most ease* they will lose in fastness. 

The principal colore for which garancine is used are black, 
chocolate, brown and red, the two first ones being more applied 
than brown and ml. The mordant for garancine is generally iron 
liquor and red liquor, or a mixture of both. The strength and the 
quantity of the mordant regulates the shade and even influences the 
color considerably. Iron liquor of 1 (o 4° Tw. produce* a purple, 
whilst the same liquor of* to PJ" Tw. gives a deep block. 

Red is produced by mordanting with red liquor, with sometimes 
the addition of tin crystals. Both mordants, iron liquor and red 
liquor, applied together, produce a chocolate, and everv shade may 
be obtained by changing the proportions of these two mordants. 
The darkest will he obtained by using equal parts of iron and red 
l'quor at 12" Tw. Auy lighter shades are effected by increasing the 
quautity of red liquor, and decreasing the iron liquor. By addition 
of catechu several more shades can be obtained, according to the 
nature of the mordant which is used. Catechu with iron mordant* 
gives a drab color, whilst, when red liquor is used, a brown color is 
produced. These mordants are thickened in the same manner as 
before mentioned, and if the mixture is too light, a sightening nub- 
stance is added. For black they generally use logwood, and for 
reds, chocolates, browns, etc., peachwood liquor. This is done to 
give the printer more of a chance to work the machine better, and to 
overlook the pattern easier. 

The printed goods are well aged and then washed in order to 



free them from any excess of mordunt and from the thickening matter. 
This cleansing can bo done in several wuys, the usual method is to 
run the pieces through a bath of arseuiatc of soda and sal-ammonia 
liquor; also often with additiou of silicate of soda. The bath is 
used hot in order to effect a perfect washing, which is of great im- 
portance for these colore, as the dye-bath will not work well if any 
free mordant comes in contact with the coloring matter. 



When the iroods 



rfectlv washed and cleansed, thev enter 



the dye-lxath in the same way as mentioned for madder colors. The 
quantity of garancine to be taken for a certain number of pieces do- 
pcuds on the depth of the color which is required, and it has to be 
left entirely to the dyer, who, with his practical experience, knows 
pretty near how much garancine haa to he used to produce a certain 
strength of color. Of course it depends also much on the quality of 
the garancine ; the better this is, the less has to be taken. Asa 
general rule it is best, to procure always the very finest market 
article, and not look too much on the prices, if Uiese do not differ 
too much in the different qualities. The liner the dyeing sulwtances, 
the better the result. 

The necessary quantity of garancine is put in the sufficient 
qunutiiy of water and heated up to lOO" F. At this temperature, 
the cloth is entered ami the heat increased gradually to 170* P., 
where it M kept for some time, and it is generally kept ut this tem- 
perature until the process is almost finished. The heat is then in- 
creased to 'J00 3 , and at last to I (oiling, where it is only kept for a 
short time, and the dyeing is finished. The goods are taken out of 
the dye-bath to be cleared, which menu*, to brighten the white 
places in the pattern, which (snsihly might have obtained a slig'.tly 
colored appearance. The first bath which is applied, is the bran 
bath, the temperature of which should not be over 140 ' F. The 
goods then pass through a very dilute solution of bleaching powder 
in a similar way as with madder styles. Another way of clearing 
has been much used. This is the padding of the pieces with a solu- 
tion of bleaching powder of l°Tw., and then running the goods 
through a steam-box, where they are in contact with steam for 
several minutes. From this cleansing, the goods are brought into 
the washing machine; from thereto the centrifugal hydro extractor; 
and then to the finishing department, where they receive the final 
treatment and are made ready for the market. The operations of 
finishing have been described before, and although some difference 
may exist between print goods and madder goods, the operation! in 
the principal point* are the same. 

Since the invention of the artificial alizarine, the madder dye 
works had to ehauge their ways considerably. The use of madder 
has decreased in au enormous manner, and works where several tons 



Were used daily, now use hardly one ton within a week ; and there 
i» no doubt that after some years the use of madder will almost 
cease entirely. In European countries the greater part of the mad- 
der works have stopped operations, and alizarine dyeing and printing 
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have taken their places They have not reached this point in 
this i i * yet, hut it u *ure ti nt within a few yearn the use of 
madder will he reduced to almost nothing. 

The workiug with alizarine is very similar to that of madder, 
but the result is not yet the same. We are able to obtain styles 
very similar to those from madder and garancine, but it is a fact, 
that most of the alizarine color? do not stand a* high in the eye* of 
the colorist, as the best madder colors. The advantages however, 
arc very important ; the workiug is easier and the cost far Mow the 
madder colors. 

For further description of alizarine and its use in practice, I 
refer to the article in this paper of 1*79 : "The History of Alizarine 
and Allied Coloring Matter* and their Production from Coal Tat " 
and to several other articles given in this years volume, 

Chlorozone Improved in America. 

BY JS. L. F. 

Being the first to bring to light the advantageous principle- of 
CAfomame as a new blotching chemical, the Tkxth.k Coi.okist 
takes a certain interest in its development and thinks it useful to 
follow up its progress in the textile industries. From reliahle in- 
formation on the effect and results of this article, recently improved 
in a remarkable degree here, it appears that it really mi per cedes 
chloride of lime in nuality and economy, especially on guods of a 
certain value, such as calico, spool-thraid, hosiery, fine twine, shoe- 
thread, linen fabrics, jute goods, Ac. 

The total ilmnee of deterioration in the texture, even the most 
delicate -when properly handled — is an established fact. It is 
also admitted that the priming and dyeing applied on fabrics thus 
bleached, ac<|tiire a positive «U]ieriority in brightness and fastness. 
The finishing of the goods seems also to gain by it some decided ad- 
vantage's, from the fact that one of the characteristics of chlorozone 
is to imparl wiftnc!* and gloss to the fibre. 

The suppression of acids is another good point in favor of the 
improved article. Every manufacturer sillier* more or less directly 
from the latent destructiveucws and oxidation led in goods treated 
by chloride of lime and acid. This reform contains in itself an ini- 
iiortaut item of economy, not only in the corrosive material itself, 
but in the subsequent handlings and washings it necessitates. Cnn- 
sidering also the cost, inconvenience and labor, rooms and utensils 
required by the use of chloride of lime with acids, compared with 
the easy, simple and clean process of ehlorowme in carboy, there 
must he notable savings all over, besides the plus-value of the 
superior results. On the face of the facts known by new exfieri- 
meuls there seenw to lie no doubt in the ultimate adoption of this 
new method over the old ami crude process of bleaching by a direct 
contact with lime ami acid. 

The principles from which chlorozone is produced are scientifi- 
cally correct and chemically true. Ozone, as everybody can verily 
in any dictionary or chemistry hook, is an essential part of the 
natural oxygen acting on the glolic as a providential purifier and 
bleacher. It bleaches, naturally vegetable, color and discolors 
dyed goods exposed to the air in combination with the sun's rays. 

It converts indigo into a colorless isatin. This fact j>crmiis 



any one to verify the identity of chlorozone as a genuine product. 
A drop of chlorozone on a drop of indigo solutiou will turn this 
colorless. Another fact proving that it has 110 relation with chloride 
of lime, is that soap will amalgamate with chlorozone, while it w ill 
not with chloride of lime, which curdles and decomposes it in gran- 
ulation. In this respect, anew application of chlorozone is going on 
in New York. Laundries and families arc using it to wash and 
bleach at the tame time, fa toU tmter and without ioap. 

While European scientists generally keep their discoveries iu 
the inaccessible spheres of high sciences, American chemists bring 
theirs down to popular utilization and lieupfits. This practical and 
sensible method is receiving a new application by chlorozone, which 
is making its way in industries ami households of all classes, of 
America, by turning it into individual uses. It washes clothes 
faster and cheaper thau any soap known, anil acts most beneficially 
as a disinfectant and purifier of the atmosphere in houses, without 
the inconvenience of an offensive smell, as carbolic acid or lime. 

There are several methods of forming ozone ; one of the easiest 
consists in transmitting a succession of electric sparks into dry 
oxygen. It is .so produced in Eurojie for medical uses, esjwially in 
cases of epidemic diseases, cholera, malarial lever ami other affections 
produced by foulness of the air. It has been observed that yellow 
fever is due to an insufficiency of ozone iu the atmosphere during 
the fermenting heat of summer. Therefore, factories and houses 
may he sanitarily benefited by the use uf chlorozone. 

The great difficulty of producing ozone in a tangible and cheap 
form ha* been removed by the patented process on which is based 
the manufacture of chlorozone. The principle of this production at 
a cheap cost, rests on the fact that the ozone of nature has a great 
affinity with certain oxygenated gas. This lieiug generated in com- 
bination with a current of air, the ozone is absorbed and incorpor- 
ates! iu a pre|iarcd solution, which keeps it stable until it comes in 
contact with any vegetable material, on which it precipitates with 
an extraordinary energy. This remarkable scientific fact is accom- 
plished through a perfect but complicated system of generators, retorts, 
purifiers and condensers, working successfully in New York after 
long and expensive studies, ln-sidis the price uf $30,1X10 paid for the 
original intent. 

Dyeing as Chemically Considered. 

BY l-HOK. 1. r. MM*. 

It is proposed i" this, sad some articles to follow, to con- 
sider the theories and principles governing the great and 
growing industry of coloring. I am fully aware that to do 
this I lay myself liable !■> a prolonged trial lwforo the bar of 
public opinion, and, ]>erchance, popular prcdjudice; neverthe- 
less., it is no worse for me than for other more eminent chemi- 
cal investigators who have achieved great results and written 
them only after years of patient toil and trying ordeal*. All 
honor then to each and every scientist who has achieved suc- 
cess, however limited, notwithstanding the much which yet 
remains mil. >M. 

In view of this, 1 will consider briefly such particular 
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rases of dyeing as am be gleaned from the most reliable 
sources ; aft it which the jitleiii|>t made to construct a 
general theory will I jo considered. 

The simplest eam of coloring then, are those ill which 
only two substances are employed, viz.: the fibre to lie colored 
or dyed ami the coloring matter— the latter an aggregation <>l 
certain e. mstituont elements to be separately considered in the 
future— and when the process consists merely in leaving tin- 
two sulxsUiuces in contact for a certain period, ntn convenient 

temperature. Of ttahuml coloring matters, few can 1* practi- 
cally used in this simple way, tor reasons well known to 
practical nun. without some previous chemical treatment. All 
who have |«id the least attention to the action of re agents 
know that before we can reasonably look for a combination of 
nny two elements that united form a third, there must Vie an 
affinity existing, else, instead of unison, Separation w ill ensue. 
This principle applies, with all its force, to the process of dye- 
ing fabrics; for, viewed in the light of chemical discoveries, 
when the constituent elements composing the liquor used for 
coloring come in contact with the submerged fabric, chemical 
force* are brought to liear, and those constituents, held to- 
gether in solution, sc]>amto and unite with the clement* com- 
piling the cloth, or whatever substance is being colored. 
Again, the color of the lirst combination often undergoes an 
entire change; but this apparent phenomenon will be con- 
sidered in the future. 

Among the artificial coloring matters derived from ani- 
line, one of the compounds of cyanogen (heretofore con- 
sidered) illustrates the foregoing dcjiartment of dyeing suffi- 
ciently well for all practical purposes to obtain the finest 
shades of mauve, magenta, purple, and numerous other col- 
ore ujioii wool and silk fibre, the whole process consists in 
merely sufficient quantity to produce the desired shade ; in 
this prootta the fibre possesses certain alisorbing qualities 
which have the power of extracting all the coloring matter 
from the solution, rendering the liquor nearly colorless, acting 
as it does upon the very same principle of a popular water- 
filterer which renders impure water suitable for culinary or 
drinking purposes. 

During this process of dyeing, the fibrous material is 
necessarily kept moving, so that the coloring matter may 
have access to all its puts alike, or nearly so. It may seem 
at first sight that the principle of capillary attraction would 
accomplish the same results; but, it should be constantly 
borne in mind, that when a liquor passes through a fabric, or 
is fonvtl through by this process, the principle of (titration is 
agaiu ncting; hence, the further the journey of the liquor the 
nearer it becomes in those constituent elements for which 
certain portions of the fabric have an affinity, the extent of 
which affinity (if I may I*' allowed the expression) regulates 



the extent to which the coloring matter will adhere to the 
libre — a fact denominated by dealers "fast colors," for the 
matter thus used enters into the combination, becoming part 
and particle of the fabric itself. It should not be understood 
that the aniline colors are the only ones that aet in the man- 
ner dcscrilied, for I only used it as an illustration, as many of 
the older arilieial colors act in a similar manner: for Instance, 
those who have used sulphindizotic acid, picric acid and two 
or three others, have noticed the existence of the same 
pro|H-rty of firm unison with the fibre of wool and silk. 

There are other cases of dyeing which closely resemble 
these in which the resulting dyed lubric may be considered a* 
a binary compound of fibre and coloring matter, but in w hich 
the methods of application are less simple. " These," says a 
Inte competent authority, " may be considered as consisting, 
generally, in the use ol materials or processes, which bring a 
previously insoluble coloring mutter into a soluble state: thus 
the pink colors of salllowcrs are obtained." Taking this argu- 
ment conclusive evidence, by the action of an alkali the 
dyes yielded by archil, mulatto and indigo arc also the result 
of the action of solvents. 

I am inclined to the opinion, formed after considerable in- 
vestigation, experiment and observation among practical dyers, 
that it is not ini]JOStiiblc (in fact, it is probable) that during the 
process of solution important and unseen changes take place 
in the formation of these dyes; but, if so, they are onlv of a 
temporary nature, for there is no reason to suppose that the 
eolortug matter attached to the fibre differs in chemical com- 
]>osition lrom that which is free, nevertheless I do not give 
this as an absolute and incontrovcrtable fact, inasmuch as, so 
far I have been unable to demonstrate it as a certainty. I 
only reason from an analogical standpoint, and if anyone hns 
succeeded in determining its truth or falsity I hope they will 
make their knowledge known, so that the mistake, if such 
exists, may be corrected. 

In conclusion, before I consider coloring matters sepa- 
rately, I wish to state that in nearly all other coloring matters 
the above processes are quite powerless to induce a ]>ermanent 
combination with the fibre. Let wool or silk be immersed at 
boiling temperature in a decoction of any of the best-known 
natural dye stuffs such as cochineal, logwood, madder, qucr 
citron Itnrk, etc., and then washed in water, it will lie found 
that the fibres are simply discolored or stained of no definite 
shade, they having taken up but a small |jorlion of the color 
from the decoction, no real dyeing having taken place. 

In my next I will consider "The Use of Mordants." 

TitK azo colors, for printing on woolen tissues, merely re- 
quire to lie thickened. If any of them, Bordeaux, for exam pie, 
proves inclined to gelatinize, n little red liquor, or sugar ol 
lead, is added before thickening. 
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On Resists in Printing. 

The resist or reserve stylu had a gre»t run some years ago, and 
now the caprices of fashion Mam again about to give it a certain im- 
portance. This determines ub to publish the methods which are at 
present in use for producing goods in this style. 

By resists we understand certain preparations which arc applied 
either mechanically or by hand upon certain portions of piece* to 
preserve them from the action of the color Iiccks in which they are 
dyed, as if the intention was to obtain a uniform shade over the 
whole piece. All the parts where the reserve or resist has been ap- 
plied remain white, or, while the rest of the piece is colored, pro- 
ducing thus, tor instant*, white circles or squares on a Muck ground. 

Hence it will be understood that the resist may l>e either rAcwi- 
iW, «>., when the substances which enter into its composition de- 
compose the wares iu the dye beck, and thus hinder them from be- 
coming fixed at the point of contact; or mnhanimf, as is generally 
the case in priming haudkerchiefs. In this latter case it actstituply 
by hindering the tissues from becoming welled at the parts where 
it is applied, as it dues not allow the dye liquors to penetrate. Con- 
sequently the fixation of the coloring matter is prevented. 

We may also dye a piece uniformly at the outset, and after- 
wards remove the color in any desired part by means of substances 
appropriate to each kind. In this case the mixture printed on 
always nets chemically, and is known as a discharge. 

There is still another kind of reserves known as resists. Here 
the resist is first printed on, and then some color is printed over it, 
which does not take on where the resist has been applied. [This 
distinction between reserves and resists is not made in this country. 
Any preparation printed upon a white ground, in order to protect 
it in parts from a color to he applied subsequently, is here called a 
resist. But if the ground is already colored, and certain parts of it 
are to be protected from further colors, the mixture printed on for 
that purpose is generally known as a paste.] This style is only used 
for handkerchiefs. 

Since thu almost general adoption of the aniline colon., chemical 
reserves and discharges have been almost abandoned at Lyons, 
where only silks and mixed pieces are printed. But they have still 
a great importance in the works of Mulhousc and Rouen, which 
merely operate upon cotton tissues, and where their judicious use 
renders it possible to produce those splendid prints which daily 
excite admiration, especially among connoisseurs, who can appreciate 
the difficulties ovcrcume by the skilful chemists of the Alsacian and 
Koucucsc establishments. 

We shall only occupy ourselves here with the mechanical re- 
serves—the only ones used tor our claw of goods— and we shall treat 
in succession of white and of colored reserves. 

We shall then Fay a few words on resists and discharges. 
Whltt /vVrfCrrr*. 

Many substances have bceu tried hitherto as mechanical re- 
serves ; but the only ones whose employ has become general are the 
resins, especially common resin (colophony), rendered Ices brittle by 
the addition of various fatty matters, such as yellow wax, tallow, 

spermaceti, &r. 

Kesin acts admirably, and is not at all |«Detrated by the color- 



ing matter; but if used alone it has the bad property, when dry, of 
splitting off, which would enable the whites to be soiled. This diffi- 
culty is overcome hy mixing it with fatty matter. The color thus 
prepared would lie too hart) and consistent , and could not he worked 
even if hot The necessary degree of fluidity to admit of printing 
is therefore given by further mixture with solvents, such as oil of 
turpentine and alcohol. 

A reserve to give good results should adhere well to the block 
without clogging it too much. It should adhere perfectly to the 
tissue and penetrate well, and be itself impenetrable to the dye 
liquors. Lastly, it should admit of easy removal from thu goods 
without injuring the dye of the ground. The following reserves, 
the one thin and the other thick, answer all these conditions: — 

Thin It<«rre. Thick Hmm 

Rain., 17J lbs. 174 lb*. 

Yellow wax 14 ozs. 14 ozs. 

Slicrmaceti 171 ozs, 17i ozs. 

Tallow 14 ozs. 14 ozs. 

Oil of turpentine 24 piuts. 'H pints. 

Alcohol :?| pints. II pints. 

Thc tatty matter and the rosin are melted together, and the 
turpentine is then added, and afterwards, when the mixture begins 
to cool about 140 ' P., the alcohol is gradually ineor|>orated. If the 
materials are melted over an open lire, care must be taken to remove 
the pot from the furnace before adding the turpentine, to avoid igni- 
tion, and possibly explosion. 

The reserve is then printed upon the pieces, simply rinsed alter 
being uugummed. [It will be understood that the author is speak- 
ing of silk gooils.j The printing requires a certain amount of skill 
on the part of the workman, iu order to put enough of the reserve 
on the pieces required, and he has sometimes to re-apply it three or 
four times, according to the nature of the design. But we need not 
enter into the details of this operation, which is quite outside our 
especial purpose. 

The piece, when printed, is dusted over with earth of sommieres, 
which prevents the parts not printed from being touehed by i 
that are. It is then necessary to wait till the reserves are 
ciently dried to bear dying. 

The process requires no remarks further than that it must be 
done in the cold, and slowly, to ensure evenness. Blacks and 
maroons arc got up with the woods; odors with all the dyes insolu- 
ble in benzine, that is to say, almost all the colors derived from 
aniline. 

The next step is to clear away the resist from the parts to which 
it has been applied, in order that the white design may appear dis- 
tinctly upon the colored ground. For this purpose two sorts of 
solvents are used ; the one kind arc alkalies which act chemically 
upon the resinous and fatty matters, saponifying them, if this term 
may be used concerning resins. Such are soaps, alkaline carbonates, 
and caustic soda. They are applied at a hand heal, especially soap, 
either alone or mixed with a little of the alkalies above mentioned, 
for blocks and maroons. In this case the pieces on leaving the dye- 
bath are passed at once iuto the alkaline bath until the resist is re- 
moved. It is then only necessary to rinse ami dry the pieces. 

But if the goods have been dyed with aniline colors, these 
alkaline solvents canuot be used, as they would in part destroy the 
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shades. It is, therefore, necessary to make use of another process. 
(Vrtain neutral solvent* are used which remove the resins and fatty 
matter without having; any action upon the aniline colore. Anion); 
these solvents are benzine, light petroleum oil, Ac. In thin case the 
pieeet, after dyeing, are dried and stec|>ed in benzine, which is 
mixed with a larger or smaller proportion of pet roleu m for the sake 
of economy. Two successive steeping* in this solvent are necessary. 

The next step is to whizz the piece" carefully, so as to collect 
the benzine, which is then rectified, no M to free it from the resist, 
when it may be used again. 

We may adil that M. Luthringer has patented a process for ob- 
laining very tine impression* by means of the cylinder machine. 
This process consist* in adding tarry matters to the sulistaucc* above 
mentioned. The printing ia done hot, and sulphuret of carbon is 
nftcrwarils used for removing the reserve. 

Such, then, are the processes at present in use in the works of 
this, district fur white designs upon colored grounds. But this is 
lint the limit of the styles which are executed. Thus, if we wish to 
obtain light blue spots upon an indigo ground, or red spot* on a : 
black ground, we first dye the pieces uniformly a light blue orared, ! 
and print on the while reserve. Then we dye the piece again either 1 
in the vat or a black, and finally clear away the resist. But this 
removal of the resist has always to be done with benzine, for alkaline 
solvi ut» deteriorate the fir.«t dye. 

This last style can only he executed when the first dye is not 
incom|mliblc with the intended color of the ground. Thus, if we 
wish to obtain a green siwt on a red ground it would lie ira|>ossiblc 
to dye the red without having previously destroyed the green iu the 
parts not covered by the resist. It is still possible tocfl'ect this end, 
though never without great difficulties. The first dye is destroyed 
by means of permanganate of potash, followed by yulphnrous acid, 
or by aqua regia more or less dilute. The last process is the most 
common and the least dangerous to the tissue, but it is not perfect- 
la order to produce the latterstyles colored resists have become 
necessary— that is, such as leave various coloring matters on the 
tissue at the placca where they are applied. 

On fWorwi /frjicrivs. 

We ought to nay, before going any further, that this still would 
have a great success if it could be produced in a truly practical 
manner. Unfortunately this point has not yet Ihkmi reached, and 
good results are only obtained upon dark grounds, for reasons which 
we shall presently sec. Nevertheless the effects obtained are very 
beautiful, including, for instance, spots of different colors at the 
same time upon a black ground. 

The mixture of the resist present* certain difficulties as regards 
the incorporation of the color, which always belongs to the coal-tar 
group. The following is the beat means of overcoming this diffi- 
culty : A white reserve is made as laid down above, but with the 
omission of the ale .hoi. When the mixture is almost cold the 
color, dissolved iu the smallest possible quantity of alcohol, is 
gradually introduced, with constant stirring. The following color- 
ing matters may be used, always selecting the kinds soluble in 
alcohol and not in water:— Naphthaline yellow ( Martins yellow), | 



yellow coralline, phoaphine, Hoffmann's violet, magenta, saffranine, 
spirit blue, methyl green, Ac. Intermediate shades may be obtained 
by mixing. 

These colors are then printed on like the ordinary while re- 
serves ; the pieces are dyed when sufficiently dry, and the question 
now is to fix the coloring matters contained in the reserves ; for if 
they were dissolved off 1 with benzine before fixing, the Bpota would 
remain white and scarcely colored. This fixing process presents 
much difficulty, and is almost impossible when the grounds are 
not dark. In fart, the pieces are placed in tanks and exposed to 
the influence of steam for at least ten minutes, as is done inordinary 
steam styles. It will be understood thai, under the influence of a 
high temperature, the rcsiuoua and fatty matters of the reserve melt 
by degrees, and, losiug their firm consistence, l.eeimie fluid, spread- 
ing over the piece and carrying with them the coloring matters with 
which they have been incorporated. The design then loses its 
sharpness, and the outlines are indistinct If the ground is black 
this running is not perceptible, and the style is practicable ; but 
upon a ground of a light color—a sky blue, for instance — it is easy 
to imagine the effect that would be produced. This difficulty of fix- 
ation has not been overcome in a cheap manner hitherto. The sole 
remedy proposed consists in steeping the piece before fixing in a 
solution of gum, which, when once dry, keeps the resists from flowing 
over the grouuds. This expedient is costly, and, besides, the 
grounds are never as bright. 

It would be a desideratum to obtain reserved colors which 
would fix in the cold ; but as this has not yet been done, the colored 
reserve style is practicable only upon black or very dark grounds. 
On Re*itt*. 

[The term being used in the French sense, as above explained, 
in contradistinction to reserves.] 

We have little to say concerning resists, for their number, as 
applicable to silk handkerchiefs, is very limited. We only know a 
single process whicii has given some results with the aniline colors. 
It was proposed by M. Durand.of Bale, and consists in mixing with 
gum-water at leaBt 21 oza. per 1 } pints of metallic xinc, or better, of 
tin, in an impalpable powder. The addition of bisulphite of soda to 
the color gives better results. The resist is printed on, and when it 
is dry the aniline colore upon which it is desired to leave whites are 
printed also. When dry the pieces are steamed for at least thirty 
minutes. Under the influence of steam the metallic powders act by 
their reducing property upon the aniline colors, and convert them 
into the corresponding leuk anilines, which are white. 

Unfortunately it often happens that after the lapse of a certain 
time the color of the ground gradually reappears in consequence of 
a slow oxidation. Moreover, these colors have the defect of coating 
the printing blocks too much, which makes it difficult to obtain 
delicate designs. 

Almost all the aniline colors can be thus decolorized, with the 
exception uf a few, such as phosphine and saffranine, which are not 
attacked. It will, therefore, be understood that they can be added 
iu mixing resist colors, which will then give yellow and red resists. 

These same color-resists may be employe! as discharges upon 
pieces dyed uniformly with aniline colors. The Color is printed on, 
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filed by steaming, washed, mid the parts touched by tin- dischargo 
become white. This process dues not give perfect results 

Upon black and maroon grounds got up with the woods, the 
resist* and discharges do not give good results for silks. It has 
been eaid. nevertheless, that tbu alkaline phosphates, and especially 
the silicates, have been to some extent successful as resists (?). 

We have indicate*! nearly all the processes used in silk print- 
ing— 7V.rf.7r «V Lyon. 

On Ostrich Feather Dyeing. 

BY PAUL ALEX, PRACTICAL FEATHBR DYBB 

Eight or ten years ago if a practical feather dyer made three 
or lour colors per day, it was considered to be a good day's work, 
for at that lime the nature of feathers was not understood; nor were 
they used as extensively as at the present lime. It was very rarely 
you could see tb • rich shades that arc now noticeable in our store- 
windows. The colors then most frequently produced were blur*, 
broom, (jrmir ami btnefo. Theee were very rarely made to match 
samples— every color had, as a rule, a certain receipt by which it 
was to be made, without which receipt the dyer was wholly uuvblc 
to produce the color. In fact there was altogether too much system. 
Everything was done by weights and measures. Judgment was 
almost useless when a dyer got a receipt in his possession, for these 
were deemed all that was necessary. Accordingly a bath was 
mixed as directed, and the result was always the same Out of |>er- 
hnps two or three hundred feathers entered, there would not be two 
dozen of one color, and why? Because the nature of thu feathers is 
not the same. It is therefore necessary to understand the nature of 
the goods you are working. There is an old saying and a wise one 
too, that what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander, but the 
bath that will produce the desired shade ou a female will not effect 
that same shade on the male bird. So that here is an exception lo 
the rule laid down by the old proverb. In making white, for ox- I 
ample, it would be alwiird to enter male or Cape female, Egypt, lame 
and booze. ( Aud here let me say, by way of parenthesis, this last 
word is home not 'bronxe,' as printed in yout last issue). Iu the 
same bath tame or Cape goods as they are generally called, are the 
easiest to produce a good white, or any light color on ; booze, es|M> 
eially Egyptian, are the hardest, as they are generally of a 
color bordering on Rismark brown when brought into the 
market ; however, the color is not natural, being merely a stain 
which it is necessary to remove entirely, before they can be made a 
good white. They are generally of a very good quality, and when 
a good white is put on them they command a good price. But few, 
however, understand how to remove the stain, consequently they are 
mostly used for dark colors; and even in making Uicni in dark 
colors it requires considerable care, as the bottom or foot of the 
leather is soft and white, while the top or head is four or five sl.ndi-s 
darker. They must be evened off accordingly before entering the \ 
bath. Even after the slain is removed, should you desire to make I 
I hem light colors, such as pinks, blues, lavenders, or any color 
where u yellow tinge is not called for, it is well to use such dyes as I 
require no acids of any kind, as they have a tendency to draw up 



the yellow stain. But when creams, Tilliul Ecru, and such colors 
are produced, acid can be freely used, picric excepted. I would not 
feci justified at present, in giving the receipt for the extraction of 
the stain, but will undoubtedly do so ou some future occasion. 

White tames or Capes require very little preparation previous 
to entering the white bath ; in fact, they require but a few good 
washings— the first in hike-warm water to your mind — then a 
thorough rinsing. Very great care must be taken in the manipula- 
tion, to have them ru bbed or brushed well, to expand the flue before 
adding the colors. ,t.. bo ciiatinood.) 

Cutch. 

This is identic*] with Cttrchu and TWra Japonic* ; it is a dye-stuff 
derived from the juices of certain trees evaporated down to dryness. 
There are several varieties, the difference being iu the |Ntrticular 
tree from whence the juice is extracted, the locality where the tree 
grows, the mode of preparation, and the amount of care taken iu the 
production. 

Cutch is made up for market iu lmles or large blocks, two or 
three cwt. each ; or in round cakes weighing from 8 to 10 ozs., of a 
color varying from brown to black ; in ruundish lumps like a flat- 
tened orange, '2 to 1 on*, in weight Its texture is resinous and 
brittle when good. The color when broken is a brownish cream 
inside. If it has deteriorated in quality from any cause, such as age 
or exposure to moisture, it will present a deep brown color through- 
out, also being so sticky as to adhere to the spatula like pitch. It 
ought to contain half its weight of tannin, varying from .16 to 56 
|>er cent. The tannin of cutch is not exactly identical with that of 
the gall-nut. Instead of a blue-black it presents a greenish-black 
or olive precipitate, with the per salts of iron, and with solutions of 
the tartrate of antimony and potash, forms no sediment It is more 
soluble in water or alcohol than tannin in its normal state. Cutch 
besides tannin, contains niterhin or nttrrhuic nciil, which plays a con- 
siderable part in its re-actions. This IksIv when pure forms white 
silky errata) lin* needles, slightly soluble in cold, but readily in hot 
water. If its solutions are exposed to the air they gradually pass 
into a mixture of ruhinic and japonic acids. Cutch if genuine, is 
readily soluble in hot water. The brown solution, when cold, pre- 
cipitates a sediment containing the bulk of the catechu ic acid. Cold 
water will not entirely dissolve cutch unless that dye-stuff has been 
subject to exposure in a damp place or when it is aged. 

Acids brighten a solution of cutch, while alkalies darken it. 
Olive-green precipitates are produced by per salts of iron, a more 
brownish shade is found after proto-salt* of iron. Salts of tin pre- 
cipitates are yellowish, anil salts of lend dull reddish. Bichromate 
of |>otash and salts of copper, give down brown precipitates. 

Cutch with nitric acid, yields a modified picric acid, dyeing 
shades resembling those obtained from turmeric. Cutch, besides 
being naturally various in quality, is liable to deterioration from 
time and neglect, and frequently adulterated with clay, sand, 
ochre, etc. It is very easy to delect these iiiiimritieK. Boil the 
sample, -train it dry and weigh. 

Cutch is very useful and highly im]K>rtaiit in a great variety of 
application!, to dyeing and printing, entering as it does into a great 
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variety of cuni|iouud color*, yiich as olives, dark greens, drabs, 
fawns, browns, and blacky, imparting to all a high degree of iiertua- 
nciiec. With madder anil guruncine in combination, rulrh is 
abundantly used. It cannot servo like the ordinary tonus of tannin 
as a moKhnft for fixing I'ght or bright colors u|»ui cotton, since it 
imparls ■ yelluwish-bruwn color to the fihre. 

iTranalainl s»|.««»lj Air Hi.. Tktiu I uumur l.» J. KnuMJ 

The Means of Finishing Textiles. 

BY UK. II. tlKOTHK, I't'B. I». A. I-OLYTECIIMM UK IBTUMU. 

tOpattaad Ma is? ) 

Pea and l>ean flour have been variously reciiiunirudr<l 1 in* means 
for finishing, ay is also the starch extracted therefrom, which swells 
much faster and larger than wheat starch. 

Sago-flour from the pith of the .Sago-palm (ttgw Bumphii 1 
and S«gus laivis) is much used for application of a finer sort of 
finish, since the starch contained therein, when boiled iu water, 
furnishes a dense stiff paste of excellent application. 

Tapioca is a (lour gained from the nianihot or cassava route 
ijatropha manihot) especially indigenous to Brazil, and contains a 
large amount of starch. Its application for finishing however, is 
but sporadic, and up to our time still insignificant. Sago and 
Tapioca* may already he counted as starch substance*, although 
they do not always appear so free of azotic admixtures, aa maybe 
expected of starch. 

The must ancient source for the manufacture of starch we find 
in Pliny, who ascribe* its fabrication to the inhabitants of the island 
of Chios. The first application of it fur textile fabrics— according 
tii the institution of Menu — took place about MHJ before Christ. 
The starching of cloth : linen) was invented by Mrs. Dingham, a 
Dutch woman, the wife of the coachman of Queen Klizahcth, in 
lfHiO. Mrs. D. charged 1!.') admission for tlew who desired to olirterve 
the process of starching, and £\ for seeing her manufacture the 
Starch. 2»30 years later Beau Brumtncl made his appearance, iu 
his celebrated starched cravats. 

If we now begin to investigate the subject uf starches,* we 
meet in the first place the wheat flour starch. We have already 
stated above, that wheat starch 1 iu the first place on account uf its 
composition and by dint of the absence of azotic ingredient*, is less 
inclined to the formation of fungi. This fact however, is by no 
means very far-reaching, since experience has proved that stufl's 
which had been finished with such starch have produced rapidly 
and powerful fungi The question has even l>ccn raised by certain 
parties, whether the frequent occurrence of mould formation u|h<ii 
cotton goods, simultaneous with the frequent application of starch 
fur finishing, might be attributed to the use of starch ? If the cir. 
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cumstance is considered, that most of the appliances lor finishing 
contain artificially added fats, the absence of azotic matters iu the 
starch for the finishing mixture, is of little moment. It* color- 
less condition and its ability to form a stiff paste with boiling water, 
speaks iu favor of applying starch, which is a very agreeable 
means of finishing. The commercial wheat starch varies often 
in iu* composition ; the contents of starch varies between 7« ami X"> 
per cent., especially in consequence of the fluctuating contents uf 
water, but also iu consequence of dishonest admixtures. 1 Of a local 
importance are the starches manufactured of Sperl I Triticum spelta), 
the uncalled "spelt starches" in Wuerttemberg < < icrrnany >. Kice 
starch 2 is used more frequently for finishing as is generally known. 
It does not of course serve for the finishing of the raw cotton cloth 
in the chain and warp, but for the finishing of a liner class of cotton 
textures, ami works U tter on account of its inferior degree of ad- 
hesion and by l>eing free of sand. Kice starch is obtained almost 
exclusively by the process of elutriation. 

Maize starch was invented by .lames Coleman in 1M42, and im- 
mediately manufactured for the traffic by Thomas Kingsford in 
Oswego, New York, who Is still owner of the largest establishment 
for the manufacture of maize starch. This starch possesses rich 
pro|ierlies fur inqiarting a stiff finish. « For this reason it is 
frequently applied for medium and heavy filling and finishing. 

The maize starch which at present ap|)cars iu commerce is ex- 
quisitely pure, while the article formerly contained a large residuum 
of a/.otic ingredient*. 

Starch or horse-chestnuts' is obtained iu France by a similar 
process as potato starch. This chestnut starch develope* itself after 
some boiling iu an excellent manner. Starch of acorns has also 
becu used for finishing. 

Arrowroot starch from the fleshy i pulpy) root of Maranla 
arundinaria* and indicn, and from fauna edulis I Thus les nott), 
from Curcuma iTiekor) an<l from Arum inacu latum" i Portland 
starch ) arc very much alike and hence ap|iear in commerce under 
the same appellation, although frequently adulterated by jsjtato 
starch, etc. These starches have lor finishing purposes but very in- 
ferior im]M>rtance and use, although they may lie applied otherwise. 
In Japan the starch made of fcruront < Pteris aquilinn i is much need 
for finishing purposes. This root contains the starch iu fibrous 
piths or parenchyma, w hich latter alter extracting the starch serve 
as material for making ropes. The paste gained from this starch is 
very clear ami translucent, and l>eromes very strong and dense, if it 
is mixed with the juice of unripe peaches, and Is then called Shibu. 
Besides these, Kudzu starch is made of Pueraria Thuuhurgiana, 
which is of excellent quality. In this category we count also the 
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F. J. BIRD, AITHOROF THE DTKOT It AND BOOK, la prepared la farnkli rvli.l I,- 
nvi|«» In *ny Rrmnrl, at Dj«lng. »nj will h«n plcajurv In rtntlrhlng la mr color or »KmAf 

.r. 



Tan Mordant Controversy. — By an error common to all 
printing offices, in our July issue the "Statement from Leeds 
Manufacturing Company," dated June 30tli, on the making up of 
the form, was placed after the "Statement from Mr. Bird," thereby 
conveying the idea that it was a reply to that gentleman's last com- 
munication, whereas it had sole reference to the first. We desire 
the more to set this matter straight, since we see that our esteemed 
contemporary of Loudon, the Chemiml Rrritw, has transferred it to 
Mr page in the same order, for which inadvertancy we alone are to 



Ptrrrb Marckla of Dioulefit Drome, has recently proposed the 
following mixture for dyeing deep blues upon wool, and as he has 
gone to the expense of taking oat a patent for his process he seems to 
consider it an invention and a novelty : Ten to twelve parts extract of 
logwood, 1 1 -5th part extract of fustic, 1 2-1 1 parts of copperas, ten parts 
sulphate of soda, three parts blur-stone three parts bichromate of pot- 
ash, 24 parts gall-nuts, and five parts aniline blue. We suppose the 
aniline blue Is to be applied after the gondshave been grounded with 
the other ingredients. From the quantity of gall-nuts mod this blue 
dye will ( 
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Recipe No. 127. 

Ml WHITE ON COTTON. 
Hlcvheil by liuprored Cliloraaonc. 

-Make a bath of 

1 gallon Improved Chlorozoue, [E. Lcfranc, New York. 
20 gallons Water. 
Enter yarn, give 2 to 3 turns, lot remain for 8 hours, wash and 

done. 

This is an improved article of Chlorozone, and we advise dyers 
to try it. 



TjO lbs. Yarn. 



Recipe No. 128. 

UUHillT liARNKT ON WORSTED. 



Dam,]v M r See. ! Actie u^T&£ rUn - 

10 ox*. Hacarat, ^ Nm M( , Phila(ia . 



8 ox*. Grenadine, 



Meister, LucinsA Bruening, IIuechts.AM. 
Lull & Movius, 
New York. Button and Philada. 
Add . r > lbs. Glaubersalt, 
1 lb. Alum, 
3 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
Kilter yarn at 180" F., or even at boiling point, turn 4 times, 
and boil for 4f> 



Recipe No. 129. 

BKOWNONIHTTON 

CO lbs. Yarn. 
Prepare with 12 lbs. Cutch, 

r > buckets Boiled Logwood Chips Liquor, 
12 ozs. Blue Vitriol. 

Rive 3 turns and leave the cotton in this solution over night, 
next take out and wring well. 

2d Bath, 2! lbs. Bichromate of Polnsh. Enter boiliug, give 4 
turns, wring and re-enter into the old Catch bath again ; give 4 
turns, wring will, and enter Chrome bnlh again ; give 4 turns, 
wring ngain. 

3d Bath, 2 lbs. Copperas, cold. Wring, re-enter old Chrome 
bath, give 4 turns, wring and finish in 
i lb. Alum, 
H buckets Boiled Logwood Chip* Liquor, 
1 bucket Hypcrnic Liquor. 
And turn to shade. 

Note 1. The Logwood Chips Liquor is 24 lbs. of Logwood 
Chips to eight buckets of water. 

Note 2. The Hypernic Liquor, is 36 His. of Hypernic to eight 
buckets of water. 

Note ,1. This is a superior brown on cotton, and although a 
great amount of labor, is one which is wanted. 

Recipe No. 130. 

NICHOLSON TUBE BLUK ON WORSTED. 

6T> lbs. Yam. 
Dissolve 11 lbs. Borax. 

( Badische Aniline and Soda Fabrik 
6 oz. Nicholson Pure Blue. ] Win. Pickhardt & Kuttroir, 

( New York, Boston, and Philadn. 



Yarn at 180° F., boil for 40 
in Acid Bath of 1 j lb. Sulphuric Acid at 180° F.; wash and i 

Note. This is one of the strongest Aniline Blues in the market 
Recipe No. 131. 



100 lbs. Yarn. 
Boil h lbs. Alum. 

10 lbs. Glaubcrsalt. 
1 lb. Bed Tartar. 
6 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
40 lbs. Indigo Paste. 



i J. Levinstein, Campbell & Co., 
\ New York. 



F. Bralt A Co., 
New York and Philada. 



2 ozs. Orange Y, 
2 ozs. Aniline Yellow, j 

Enter at 180° F., and bring to boil, done in 1 1 hour. 

Note, To prevent unevenness, it is advisable to give half the 
amount of dye-stuffs at first. 

Mr This shade will stand light, and light washing, and will 
not rub off. 



Recipe No. 132 

NAVY BLUE OS WOK! 

r.0 lbs. Yarn. 

Add to a slightly Alkaline Bath. 
i lb. Nicholson Blue B, (Guernsey) 



Run the Worsted for 40 minutes boiling, wash, pass through 
another vat with 1 lb. Sulphuric Acid boiling, give 3 turns, hang 
up and add 

3 lbs. Indigo Carmine. 

2 lbs. Archil ( 



Meister, Lucius A Brnen- 
ing, Hoechts, A.-M. 

Lutz & Movius, 
New York, Boston, 



Enter Yarn at 180° F., run lively, and finish with six to eight 



turns. 



Recipe No. 133. 

BRONZE ON CARPET YARN* 



100 lbs. Yarn. 

Boil up 5 lbs. Glaubersalt. 
2 lbs. Alu-n. 
2 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
1 lb. Picric Acid. 
1 lb. Archil Carmine. 

1 lb. Indigo Paste. 

2 lbs. Turmeric. 
Enter Yarn and boil i hour. 
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Recipe No. 134. 

peacocx on worsted. 

30 lbs. Yam. 

Give the yam a regular Alkali Blue bottom, with 

1 i to 2 ox*. Nicholson Blue 3 B. 
Wash, sour oft", and boil up the same Acid hath, adding: 

li lha. Indigo Carmine 

1 to 2 ozs. Archil Carmine. 

4 or. Picric Acid. 

Cool off, enter yarn, turn quickly until even. 

NOTES OF THE MONTH. 

All m,„.,„„,l,„lim>» aa ,W, Iht. Ittttl will mm .Ilk J« UUatk.ll, ud color!*) 
n»»lUT» «lll I* fclrlr InKd. 

Artificial Indioo is meeting with great Miccess in Europe, 
Messrs. Pickhardt A Kn troll'. N. Y. expect to have it here shortly. 

Wk have tried the Chesapeake Flavinc, furnished to us hy 
William Dawson, and find it a very superior article, 

A. Ki.ipstein, N. Y., has sent us a sample of Night Blue, a 
product of Biudshcdlcr & I'm -I: . Basel, which we will sample next 
month. 

Alizarine Red on Cotton is dyed in Philadelphia to equal 
any imported Turkey Red. 

Read, Holudav A Sons have opened an office in Phila- 
delphia, at 45 N. Front St They are introducing their standard 
products of Anilines. 

E. Seiu.hach A Co., N. Y.— New Blue and New Bismark 
Brown, dyed only with sulphuric acid, are gaining favor. 

PtTEADX Bu'E, ill brilliancy is su|>erior to indigo, and Alex- 
ander Barril, N. Y., is meeting with encouragement Dyed accord- 
ing to the French formula, it stands acid, air and light 

Oxykau Soap is especially manufactured, for Silk and Wool, 
by the Allan Hay Co., N. Y. It is a product which Dyers ought to 
try- 

E LkFranc'h (N. Y.) Improved Chlorozone is meeting with 
great success for bleaching all vegetable fibres. 

A. Klipstein, New York, is sole agent in the U. S. for the 
Alum Proof Ultramarine Blue, for paper manufacturers, made by 
F. Richter, Lille, France. 



OUR TABLE. 



Tiik Practical Draft Guide. By David Smith, Halifnx, 
England. 

We have seldom hail the satisfaction of finding on our 
table n more thoroughly useful book than that which has 
been politely forwarded to us, entitled us above. There are 
many handbooks of dyeing; some good, some indifferent, and 
Home useless. When, under such circumstances, we meet 
with a well considered treatise so purely practical as that BOW 
before us, we cannot avoid coming to the conclusion that our 



beautiful art is moving paripiutu with the progress of the age. 
When men like the author of this excellent liook set them 
selves in earnest to the task of conveying their own experi- 
ence to the public, they certainly confer a favor on those for 
whom they IhW, and that labor should \>c lil>erally and gen 
erously rewarded. The most congenial reward to an author 
is the wide dissemination of his work, and wc know thnt this 
book will, from its intrinsic merit, work its own way to confi- 
dence once its pages are examined. Spirit-making is so in- 
structively treated and explained, with such admirable sim- 
plicity, that dyers generally cannot but derive advantage from 
the lessons taught. There are given reliable recipes for no- 
mcmus dyes on cotton wool and silk. These comprise shades 
of great variety accompanied by methods of mixed dyeing. 
Aniline colors are fully noticed ; all the blues, browns, violets, 
yellows are exhaustively treated; and, in fact, nothing is 
slighted which can ndd in the least to the knowledge already 
possessed by the operative dyer, Wc arc glod to sec that the 
industrious author has treated the subject of water as re- 
quired for its quality by the dyer. This is a subject too often 
neglected, and not unfrequently lciuls to difficulty, which may 
Vie overcome by due attention to the advice herein given, as 
well aH re-agente for tests. Silk, damask, camlet, lasting and 
woolen shnwls arc taken into consideration and well ex- 
plained. There is a chapter on padding, as also others on 
silk warp, skciti and handkerchief printing. The subject of 
extracting burrs from wool is explicitly treated ; and, in con- 
clusion, we would say, in perfect candor, that we know of 
nothing to be wished for in " The Practical Dyer's Guide," 
which is handsomely got up in library style, and contains a 
copious index of technical terms to lie found in the volume, 
thus rendering the work complete. 

The well-known Geo. P. Rowoll & Co., N. Y. t have fur 
nished us the American Newspaper Directory for 1880. 
It is a carefully collated utility book of a thousaud well 
printed pages, as elegant in appearance as valuable in con- 
tents. Merchants, traders and newspaper publishers cannot 
fail of finding in this excellent compilation abundant and re- 
liable information worth to them considerably more thnn the 
$5 asked for it. 

A small book (demi octavo) has been sent us through the 
mail, entitled the Western Farmer ok America, by Aug. 
Mnngredicn, and bearing the truly British signet stamp, 
OobdeS Club. We come to the conclusion, on viewing the 
cover, that this surely was a "pro-protection missive," for 
does it not declare " all rights reserved I" 

We have received the first number of a new publication 
entitled the Textile Record ok America, which has just 
made its ap|iearaiiee in this city. It is edited by Mr. Ls»rin 
Blodgct and presents a handsome appearance. 
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QUERIES AND REPLIES. 

I'ouVr Ihn lirad *e lotlle all our frleud* to rn&ke il.rir Inquiries on efcry aul^frt run- 
n.-< l«l with il)*t i'g *-!«*,, ami we wUFenujetTor to ((We laern wch Infornullon In »n»w*r as 
ll.ej- m In ml u r. W. »..,, i„mi, rthenluieir. ■ the >U »l their ei|«rie»ce much 
reel'** All will be welcunee. 

80. — What are mlonia nut*.' Are they used io dyeing ? 

X. Y. 

SI.— la nut wki.u the Dyers* Weed 7 F. T. 

82. — What is the difference Iretweco Uie IWO hydrometers, 
Iteauuie and Twaddle ? Si-imckiiier. 

83. — What in the difference between Culch and 7<Tr>x Jnjumirn, 
Mid how are they distinguished ? Student. 

Hl.-What iB " Hypernic." and where can it be obtained in 
England T Znno. 

AWBWKRS. 

76. — W. J. Providence, R. I.: We bavo been informed that 
A. KJifMtefal, 52 Cedar St, N. Y., has the New Aniliue Oil, aim the 
New Auilinu Crystals for producing the uon-grccimble aniline black. 

77. — By using leas Fuchsine the diflicully will be prevented. 

78. — We know of no aniline scarlet which will mil bleed in 
lulling and I tail the white. It is the peculiarity of the anilines 
that they will llairj readily fabrics. We would recommend " Sum- 
mit" to try tho Alizarine advertised on page 3 of present issue, 
which will, we thiuk, meet all requirements. 

79— I. By using Extract of Logwmsl as the base in dyeing 
wool black, the trust results can be gained by the use of Sulphate 
of Gopper, Bluestonc, and Soda Ash. It can Ire dyed iu one bath 
at a cost of from "2 to 3 cents. The special radpt can bo procured 
from our office. 2. For using any Aniline Scarlet it. I; , Sulphuric 
Acid, and Glaubersalt, numerous recipes have been published in 
the Textilk Cou.rist. 3. It can be dyed by an Indigo Vat 
(either cold or warm) at a coat of about 7 cent* per pouud. The 
Special Recipe can be procured from our office. 

HO. — Valonia nuto are the excrescences found upon the oak 
tree, called also knoppern. They bear some resemblance to gall- 
nuts, but their form is more irregular. Iu Germany they serve as 
a substitute for galls and sumac iu dying, as ibey contuiu some 
astringent matter. Like most substitutes, they are inferior and are 
more suitable for tanning than for dyeing. 

81. — Yea, Wei.d is Dyers' Weed— although the latter name is 
applied to other substances. 

82. — Each degree of Beaume is about equal to 11 degree of 
Twaddle, up to 30°. This estimation will answer tho purpose in 
reading foreign recipes for dyeing; but, for accuracy some standard 
tables should be sought. 

83. — We have au article on CWM in this month's number, to 
which we would refer "Student" for answer to his query. 

84. — Our friend will fiud his question answered in the June 
issue in "73" of Answers. Wo cannot say particularly where it 
can be had in England, but presume any of the large importers of 
dyo-wooda have it. 



In ihU<lnarln>i'»t »r live Tmiu U>u>l»t we propuM to ixiUUh nil Mien wiUIn- 
lli||U.lhel,.u[newof.i ;r in c t,leKlilnK.eU. Hut •« wbh H. WJHincOy undenrtoud lh»t 
•« will net hut] ounelra r<»|uii»ibte tor any opinion. «rt forth l.j writer*. 

Fl-ATUL'SJI, Septemlicr 27, 18K0. 
Z»»d- Sir:— In answer to Mr. Bird's letter in your August 
number, I cuchmc my process for bleaching wool extract*, so that 
your reader, may judge of its value without making any ex|iei i- 
incnts in the presence of Mr. Binl. 

I'WH-H* FUR ULEAtlllNli DA UK WOOL KXTHAITH. 
The nigs to l)o bleached are |«a*.scd through :i cold or luke- 
warm Sulphuric Acid lmlh, at alrout 2' B., for nlsiut three to five 
minutes; then taken out and let to drain; after which they are put 
for about one-half au hour iu a second bath containing Sulphuret 
of Sodium in such quantity as to neutralize the Sulphuric Acid 
from the rags. Sulphurated Hydrogen in produced, and acts as a 
bleaching agent. Taken out from this bath, the rugs are washed. 
The quantities of Sulphun t of Sodium I have used for 100 ll». of 
wool extracts are: ft llw. Sulphur dissolved in (i lbs. Caustic Soda, 
at 70 |rer cent. When the rags coining from the acid buth an put 
iu the Sulphunt bath, in ease this one should not Ire neutralised, 
then more acid must lie added to make it slightly sour. [Sulphuret 
of Sodium, produced by the reaction of charcoal on glaubersalt, 
would be cheaper.] When the Sulphuric Acid process is used for 
Extracts, after the rags have been tiasscd through it and dried they 
can be blenched by putting them directly in the Sulphuret of 
Solium hath— washed ulter — making that nitty one both far hleurhhty, 
as Mr. Bird required. 

I remain, respect fully yours, 

J. Lavhkkt. 



(ti|.re-lj Irnn.lalnl Irani llie r'nertor zcilunn. fur the Tkxtilk l iruounrr. Iiy J r lankrl I 

The Application of the Azo Dyes, Orange, Ponceau, 
Bordeaux, etc. 

BY DR. E. ADLKICH. 

Every dyer Is aware of the fact, that all materials will not bear 
this treatment with alumina mordant*, because they become harsh. 
Iu this case, instead of alum, the tin solution (scarlet spirit) and phos- 
phate of soda is used. Although the colors attained thereby are not 
so pretty as those produced with alumina, they nevertheless exceed 
those obtained with tin solution and cream of tartar, or colors 
obtained in any other manner. But it is of greatest importance, to 
avoid the excessive use or tin, and to use so little that the bath after 
dyeing still retains some color, and is not water clear. If tho latter 
is the case, it may be accepted as a certainty, that the effect has not 
been a favorable one. With 4 per cent, phosphate of soda it is best 
to take but 3 per cent, of tin solution of about ft., diluted with 
water, and added in two different parts, as described in the use of 
alum. If two much water is in tho kettle, the quantity of the material 
may be increased. It may be here observed^, that by using soft water 
and tin, with only 2 per cent, phosphate of soda; U to 2 per cent, 
eolation of tin will be sufficient. By the use of tin, the goods may bo 
entered at a higher temperature, and the bath bo used continuously, 
without cooling ; only requiring the original quantity of phosphate 
of soda in each dyeing. 
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In producing the fluent color* on military goods, it U necessary 
to previously bleach the wool with 1 to 2 per cent, permanganate of 
potash. Tho operation consist* in turning the saturated piece in the 
above named cold solution in n zinc-lined box, until the red color dis- 
appear!! olid tho pioco turns brown ; it is then taken out. Enter the 
goods in a warm bath of about 40*0., containing 10 per cent, sulphate 
ofioda and it weak solution of sulphuric arid. As soon as the piece 
becomes a pure white, it is washed in cold water, and finally linished 
in a weak soda solution, uutil all the acid is neutralized, which may 
be ascertained by applying blue litmus paper, which when in contact 
with the cloth must not turn red. 

The dyeing of the Turkish caps requires especial rare. It is best 
to work with tin solution in the following manner: The weighed off 
ipinntlty of tin Is diluted and divided Into 5 parts. The caps are 
boiled with the necessary quantity of phosphate of soda and dye stulft, 
until they are completely saturated. They arc then taken out and 
turned ; whereupon the first one-fifth or the tin solution is entered In 
the bath, steam turned off, and caps entered again for a quarter of an 
hour, well turned and taken out again. Caps turned, adding the 
second one- fifth of tho tin solution to the bath, and repeating until 
all the (in 1* in the bath ; whereupon it is brought to aboil. By this 
method of dyeing, the same bath may be used several weeks. For 
tho production of the much favored Mohika shade on " Pa ", it 1b 
best to use 3 per cent. Ponceau It Kit, 1.5 per cent. Cocclniiic tuid 0.5 
per Mat Bordeaux B. It is in this case, of particular lmp«lUDM, 
to work with as little water as possible. 

It is already sufficiently well known, and mentioned above, that 
the dye-stuffs of the dye-works of the former firm of Mcistcr, Lucius 
& Bruciilng, in Hochst (Germany), will dry yellowish in the heat, for 
which reason the color must be kept more blue than the pattern. In 
order to produce especially fine effects upon such goods, where fast- 
ness is not Important, but beautiful effects desirable, it was formerly 
customary to odd from 5 to 10 per cent. Kosloo of the weight or the 
Ponceau or Cociulne to beautify the color. Since however, the firm 
at Hochst has issued the new superfine qualities of Ponceau In a 
yellowish and blucish shade, it is no longer necessary to have recourse 
to that means. These new products, which are fast, arc equally as 
pretty as Eosinc or Cochineal. 

If, for any reason, neither of tho two described treatments is de- 
sired, it may be remarked that of all other methods, those which 
consist in the exclusive application of the sulphate of soda or sul- 
phuric acid, are the best, and render the same service as all Imagin- 
able combinations which car. be found in the dictionary of the dyers. 

The printing of wool is simply the mixing of the dye-stuff solution 
with thickening matter. The Bordeaux thus prepared causes some 
difficulties, because it possesses the property or gelatine. If a 
moderately concentrated solution is allowed to cool off, and because 
the thickened mixture possesses too great a consistency and tenacity 
to permit of an easy imprint. In this case, recourse is had to adding 
to the solution of the dye previous to the thickening, some acetate of | 
alumina, to produce a lac-dye. which or course, no longer gelatinizes. 
Instead or the acetate of alumina, acetate of lead, or nitrate of lend, 
chlorbarium and similar substances may be applied. 

The dyeing or the finer qualities or cotton yarns is performed as 
follows (for 100 k.): 

a. Soap-bath. About 8 k. Marseilles soap and 2 k. good glue, still 
butter gelatine, are dissolved in a bath or nearly 50° C, and the cotton 
is entered Tor hair an hour, occasionally stirring ; then wring. 

b. Tin-bath. Chemically pure tin is dissolved in a mixture or 
one part nitric acid or 36» B., and two parts muriatic acid (com- 



mercial), until the acid is saturated, diluting to 5" B.; enter wrung 
yarns in this bath, let it remain for one hour, then wring out 
thoroughly. 

e. Alumina-bath. 8 to 10" B. Enter cotton for two to three 
hours, and thcu wring thoroughly. To prepare the acetate of 
alumina : 10 k. sulphate or alumina arc dissolved in 20 liters of boiling 
water, and then 7.5 k. crystalizod powdered soda slowly added. 
Thereupon 10 k. acetate of lead Is dissolved in boiling water and both 
solutions, after having cooled off to about 50* B., are mixed and 
filtered. This labor is in consequence or the high concentration some- 
what hazardous. A weaker solution or acetate or alumina as low as 
5 percent, can be used, hut the yarn will have to remain longer in 
the bath. The rc*idium or sulphate or lead remaining on the niter, 
can be washed nut and the liquid may be used fur dilution in the next 
operation. The cheapest method Tor the preparation or acetate or 
alumina Is perhaps the following: Commercial moist hydrate or 
alumina is dissolved in acetic acid or 7" B., by moderate heat, perhaps 
in an acid retort, which is placed in n drying-room, adding to the 
clear solution, sn long hydrate or alumina, until there is an overplus 
and no more will dissolve. 

d. Dye-lmlh. Dissolve 3 to 8k. dye-stuff; enter thu goods cold ; 
heat slowly to about 'J0 u C, let remain some time in the bath, wring 
and dry. If by the preparation of tho acetate or alumina, a surplus 
or acetate of lead Is applied, fuller colors may be obtained, but they 
will not be ho brilliant. The colors thus obtained do hardly rub off. 
To avoid this entirely, is to be recommended, the addition of a dc- 
coction of " soap-wort " to the dyers' bath. In this cose however, the 
solution must tie kept up somewhat stronger, in order to obtain 
equally strong dyes. The mordants and dye-bath* are always used 
again, and are, by renewed additions, always brought to the original 
strength. In the dye-bath, as much dye-stuff is retained as by the 
succeeding finishing of dyeing, only 1 to 2 k. new dye-stuff need be 
added. 

ITo 1* tOHllBIH.1.) 



Tannic Acid. — A patent has been obtained in Germany to 
produce tannic acid in the form of crystalline needles. For this 
purpose a spirit, or ether solution of tannin, is evaporated in a copper 
vessel, or in vacuo, till a sample, when cold, can be broken without 
adhering to the fingers. This mass is brought into a vessel provided 
with a double bottom for the admission of steam, and which contains 
a number of holes, through which the warm and therefore soft tannic 
acid goes, and, as tho apparatus is 5 metres high, it forms a thin 
thread. This falls through the warm apparatus on a woihIcu or 
metalic cylinder, kept in quick motion, from which the thread is 
taken and broken into small bits. 



Antimoniax On nab AM*— This pigment may be prepared by 
dissolving Tour parts tartar cniotic and three parts tartaric acid in 
eighteen parts water at 140 degs. Fuhr., adding a solution of hyposul- 
phite of soda, ami healing to about 194 degs. Fahr. Or, four meas- 
ures or solution or muriate of antimony at 38 degs. Tw. are mixed with 
ten measure* or water and ten measures or a solution of hyposulphite 
of soda, and very gradually heated to 131 degs. Fahr. Antimonial cin- 
nadar consists of small particles or a fiery redness, permanent against 
air, light and moisture, and in mixture with other metallic color*. It 
is serviceable as an oil and water color, hut not for fresco, or silicate 
of soda painting, as it la decomposed by alkalies. 
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((lack. — 4 |Mjuiiil.« White Starch, 
ft I <piart* Water, 

u . . t .bill, liltll. («<iL'V, Basel. 

4 I lud.go Nilxt.luto, ( VitlUt . rA . Kv]hr> N( ly Y „ rk 

1 " Oumtnigacnnth Water, 
I •• Red oil, 



-7. 



Kxt. Penian-ln'rrHw :;((', 



lh.il ltll<l udd Willi! cold, 

i quart Acetate ufChr 20', 

3 14 Bisulphite ofNodn 41°. 



(tUVK. K pounds White Starch, 

10 1 quarto Water, 
41 



, ,. ci. I Bud, (ii'i^v, Basel, 

l.nhgo Nll-tUute. j FWi( , r ft K( . || - N y 



1',', " (iuni-tragncmilh Wutcr, 
1 " Bod Oil, 
2,', " Acetic AciJ, 
:U " Kxt. Bcrsiaiiberriea 30 \ 
lSuil uihl u<l<l when nilcl, 

1 i|imrt Acetate of Chrome 20 ', 
i " liiMlphteol-ftNlam 



Blue. — (I |M.umls White Starch, 
121 qitaru Water, 

2,\, •• Oum-trugai-anth Water, 
i - lied Oil, 
2,', " Acetic Acid. 
Bail ami mill when cold, 

1 i|iiurt Acetate of Chrome 20*, 
1 " Bisulphite of Soda 4r. 

Iniihhi Bi.i t A Now Product. 

a800.ik.Bluc W^t--rCA,j^ , «««2*^ 

1 " Eau d'ndragmitc, 

0.500 " Acidc 'Act tiijuc 40 |*>r cent., 

0.130 Acetate do Chrome 10°. 
The Blue Indigo C and C A have to ovu|s.rntc MtOM as the 
Alizarine colon), one or two hours i two hours preferred). The oue 
marked C requires a soaping in order to obtain a maximum of 



Fast Shades on Wool. 

LKAIMJIIKY. 

Boil for an hour with 

Is.gW.HKl 'I'l lUt, 

Sumac <| IIm, 0 ozs, 

Tumeric I lh. I J ox*. 

A rjr> d . . 4 Hi*, ti MM. 

Alum 1 lh. 15 ozs. 



Towar.ls the end of the time sprinkle the wool, turning it ( 
tinually, with the H.lution of 

Cup|K-nis 171 oris. 

and hi.il still for half an hour. 



BUUOHAJHXW mil WOOL AMD WOOUCM v*iink 
(Fur 110 ].... ...I- 1 

Young fustic in a bag 174 lbs. 

I/ogwisid ft IIm. 7 OUL 

Orchil 2 lbs. 3 ozs. 

Make i» decoction, ami add to it thu decoction of 

Camwood or - under* 1ft IIm. ft o«s. 

Madder 22 lbs. 

Sumac 13 lbs, 2 OB. 

Argol 4II««. (loz*. 

Work in this beck at a ln.il for an hour, ami then add 

Milestone 2 lbs. 3 oza. 

B.il for half an hour, ami sadden with 

Lastly top with 

Ammonia 2 I lis. 3 ozs. 

black on w.niu 

Flannels are often made in black and red with black ami while 
wool, dyeing afterwards a scarlet. Otherwise the wool is taken val 
blue mid white. The pieces arc then dyed scarlet and come up red 



and black. A black for this purpose must lie able to 
scarlet dye to follow, and differs essentially from i 
The dye is made up as follows : — 

Logwood 3ft lb*. 

Fustic II Hi*. 

Argol .... I lbs, 0 ozs. 

Alum 2 lbs. 3 uis. 

Work in this bath at a boil for DO minutes, ami sudden in the 
same with the addition of 

Copperas 4 lbs. 6 ozs. 

Bluestoue 17} ozs. 

Boil for halfau hour. 

For scarlet dyeing proceed gently, and do nut let the pieces re- 
main more than half an hour in the cochineal Imlh. 

A chrome black must not Ik? used for the tin crystals, and the 
oxalic acid would turn it to a violet or a brown. 



ASH UKBY ITilt WOOL AND YAKK 

<r\>n<n |.*kM 
Boil for an hour and a half with 

Bichromate of potash 2( lbs. 

Sulphuric aeid 3j lln. 

Let cool in the Hot, lift, and dye in a fresh water with 

Logwood 7 lbs. 10 ozs. 

Sutnoo 2 lbs. 3 ozs. 

Curmcloinc 1 lb. 1 oz. 

Boil for an hour and sadden with 

Coppenw 2 llw. 3 ozs. 

A rjjol 2 IIkv 3 ozs. 
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I.OLDKN MAROOK. 
(F»l |mhii»iJ» I 

Mordant for nil hour and a half with 

]ticlir>>rnate nf potash 6 Ilw. !> utg. 

Sulphuric acid 31 Ilw. 

Alum 6 lbs. 

Oxalic add 171 ozs. 

t>yc in n 1'roli water with the decoctions of 

Young fustic (Hi Ilw. 

lyigwoud <> Ilw. 4 UK. 

Curuicluuie 6 lbs. -I nr.-i. 

Orchil 13 lb*. Son 

Let the decoction cool, enter the mordanted goods, and l>oil fi>r 
mi hour. Sadden in the mimic hath with 

Cct|>|H'm.M 4 0 Ol*. 

Btueetouc 27? on. 

Work lor half an hour and rhiM!. 



(rwUtOMIHb.) 

Mordant at a hoi I lor an hour with 

Itichrotnate nf potash 171 »/.*. 

Argul 2 Ilw. 3 o/.-t. 

Let cool in the Hot, and dye in a fresh water lor an hour with 

Young fustic 2 Ilw, 8 UK 

GumMm 81 hh 

awl a little extract of indigo. 

(htatpoMla) 
Mordant as alxive and dye with 

Catechu « Ilw. !l ../.-. 

Youtig fustic 4 Ilw. <! ojw. 

Logwood 2 I ha. 3 ow. 

MARINK BLUE 
(For '.nu iiouud*.) 
Mordant at a hoil for 1H) minute* with 

Bicliroiuate of |wiUu«h 4 Ilw. tt ox*. 

Sul|ihuric acid 6 Ilw. 9 OX*. 

Argol SI Ilw, 13 uw. 

Let cool in the Hot, and dye at a hoi] far an hour with 

Logwood 50 ilw. 

Extractor indigo 4 Ilw. C »w. 

Tc'mlurkr Pratique 

Suggestions on Feather Dyeing. 

>:•' ■ m:i:u.-i rnia ]■»<!• mi 

MAKOOM. 

There is a variety of colors Injuring this iiainc, light, durk, 
reddish or yellowish, etc. They may He obtained from the 
curcuma, indigo-carmine and garnet, Yellow curcuma with 
indigo blue carmine produces a green, which, neutralized with 
red-garnet, gives a black, mettled moro or less witli white, 
"Od the color inherent to the coloring matter amply em 



ployed. If curcuma were made to predominate, a yellow 
maroon would be the result, and this would most likely lie 
called otter ; if on the other hand, garnet were chiefly resorted 
to, a maroon color of a reddish shade would be produced. 

To prepare a maroon bath, a certain quantity of garnet 
(to be regulated by the tone and shade of sample) is boiled, 
for from 5 to HI minutes, in as much water as is considered 
necessary to dye a given weight of feathers. If the garnet 
exists as an extract, this first operation may evidently be dis- 
pensed with. As soon as the garnet is well dissolved, there 
is added to the bath sulphuric acid containing an admixture 
of cold water, so that subsequent upon the neutralization of 
the alkalinity of the garnet, there is a small remnant of it sot 
free. At this juncture, curcuma and indigo-carmine is added 
in a small quantity, the bath licitig kept boiling so as to 
thoroughly extract the yellow coloring mutter from the former, 
ami, at the same time, to mix these three matters well 
together. Now the feather is introduced ; if it is a very 
delicate one, care must be had that the boiling of the bath be 
not prolonged. At the start the indigo-carmiuc and the cur- 
cuma are precipitated upon the feather in a manner to produce 
within thu first moments, a dirty green ; gradually however, 
the garnet bites and the color becomes maroon. By menus of 
successive additions of indigo-carmine and curcuma, the color 
is brought to the required degree of shade. If the quantity 
of garnet originally taken was too small, more is added. The 
bath may lie kept comparatively clear; the garnet is never 
entirely drawn, but almost all of the curcuma and the whole 
of the indigo-carmine may be utilized, unless it is desired to 
produce very dark colors. 

From time to time samples are taken. When the dyeing 
is thought to be satisfactory, the bath is rinsed with cold water, 
supplemented by some sulphuric: acid, three or lour time*, so 
as to disentangle the feathers completely from all foreign 
substances. 

The dye may come out too dark. [We must however, 
be guarded against an illusion likely to deceive the inex- 
perienced.] Sometimes a maroon appears too black, Itccnusc 
the carmine exceeds both the garnet and the curcuma, so that 
it often suttices to add a convenient portion of the two latter 
to sec that this apparently black color is in a measure obliter- 
ated, and that the dyed feather has less consistency than the 
sample. This happens likewise, whenever there is an excess 
of curcuma, and in such a case the shade appears too yellow. 
Hence we should have in this color as in all the others, both 
the requisite strength and the shade. 

When too much of a coloring matter has Iwen employed, 
the thing may be remedied by giving the feather afresh bath 
containing two of the coloring matters, and excluding the one 
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which lias produced the Inconvenience. According to the 
grimier or law intensity of sl.ndo, the bath must lie heated 
more or lew. IVt ween the feather and the bath there is es- 
tablished a sort of equilibrium) one giving off what die other 
is lacking. Thus a maroon whieh is too nil is rectified in 
putting the feather into h more or lets* hot bath of carmine 
anil curcuma. It will he perceived that this method ean he 
easily applied, whether toomueh garnet or too mneh curcuma 
has been taken, since these matters have for water an affinity 
almost as elose as fm- the feather ; hut with the indigo-carmirte 
the ease is different In this latter ease one is, in fact, obliged 
nine times out of ten to draw the dyed feather through car- 
lmnutcs ami soa[>, ami in some isolated instances, to have re- 
course to the hohl style indicated for the gurneL 

Occasionally, to dye a maroon color, the old baths which 
have served to make either grannie, other maroons or sorrel 
are utilised. Unless one disposes of pretty recent haths, fresh 
coloring mutters will always have to DC ailded to these old 
haths ; for otherwise no beautiful dyes would lie produced. 

As regards very tender feathers requiring to he dyed a 
maroon color, such as the down of turkeys, etc., a certain 
hut too frequently occurring accident must he guarded 
against. If, particularly in the beginning, there is too much 
indigo carmine in the hath, the tender particles nbsorh it 
rapidly, become soon saturated with it, owing to their tenuity, 
and the sorrel not having then any more affinity for them, 
they remain black. This accident is the more to l>e feared 
as these feathers cannot hear to be over-heated nor to be too 
much rubbed with the carbonate and soup, lest they should Iri 
burned, so that, it is often impossible to apply to them the 
remedies indicated for the other sorts of feathers. 

HARD KKATHKK8. 

The process of treatment is similar to the former, except 
when; a hard feather is used, then it would be advantageous 
to slightly modify it. As archil is the slowest to dye, the 
feather is at first well ls>ilcd in a bath containing this coloring 
mntter merely, and it is only after a sorrel color has been 
obtained, that curcuma is first and indigo-carmine next (or 
U>th mixed) ]>oured into the bath. 

OHTKICH KKATHEK. 

The procedure for dyeing the ostrich in maroon is the 
same as with the tender feather. It is nevertheless very 
seldom that in this case an equality, as great us in the two 
preceding instances is attained. Even after having heated the 
feather vigorously and for a long while in its bath, differently 
shaded feathers will lie the result. Many times nlso the ex- 
tremities of the down, and jMirticularly the upjier ]>ortions of 
the feathers, baring been worn OUt through friction, tun) more 
red than the remainder of the feather. In that case the 
feathers must lie ranged as to shade ; those most yellow must 



Ix: steeped the longest, so that the sorrel of the bath, in biting 
gradually, may color them red, while the others should Ihj 
plunged into a very hot bath containing nothing but indigo- 
carmine and curcuma. The heads as well as other parts of 
the feathers that may be very red, must lie soaked repeatedly. 
The extremities of the tail require al*>vc all, a long and care- 
ful treatment ; for the feather manufacturers are not always 
intent upon ranging their feathers, in classifying them accord- 
ing to their nature; for example, it will Ik: more difficult to 
dye a flat tip of the tail than a hooded one; and a tip of a 
male tale will not take dye like a female one. Sometimes 
also, ti|is of the tails require to be dyed, that is to say, ti|w 
eonqvwed of a numlier of pieces, varying from two to infinity ; 
and the greater the number of pieces, and the more feathers 
differ amongst themselves, the greater will lie the difficulty. 
As regards sufficiently strong dyes, the only way to produce 
them is to dye the different parts separately ; in the contrary 
ease wc must content ourselves with a medium shade and tone, 
a thing which gives no satisfaction to the dyer nor to the 
customer, without cither of them finding his profit therein. 

It often happens that feathers already dyed in different 
colors require to l)e dyed maroon. As for those dyed indigo, 
carmine, lilac-blue, etc., the precaution must be used to let 
them soak a good while in warm water of carliounle of soda, 
for otherwise, owing to a sort of saturation, the sides of the 
feathers would not take the sorrel of the dye-bath. 

HIDES, WINGS AND UIRDS. 

Ordinary procedure. — If the mode already dcscrilied is to 
be applied to skins, wings or birds, great precaution should be 
used ; for licsidcs looking to the good dyeing of the feather, 
the skin must Ik; kept as entire and supple its possible. In 
themselves the archil or curcuma would exercise no pernicious 
action on the skin, but the iniligo-cannine and the acid whieh 
must needs Ik; employed nre of destructive action; in fact, it 
is known that sulphuric ncid slowly dissolves organic tissues; 
by reference to the first portion of this work it will lx; seen 
that indigo-carmine has an analogous action inherent to it. It 
i* true that these matters are drnwn out in a large quantity of 
water, but temperature is favorable to their efficacy, and water 
exercises a similar action. It sometimes happens that a por- 
tion of the dermatic tissue is dissolved, that the fibres contract, 
under the action of the heat and that, upon drying the latter, 
being precisely from the want of soft matters interposed 
between them, kept from gliding u|>on each other, the skin 
Iwcomes crude nnd brittle. These inconveniences may, in 
part, lie asscnunted by stretching the skin on its leaving the 
liuth, so as to make it approach as fiir as possible, its primitive 
dimensions; next by drying same very slowly in nailing il 
Upon a WOodon screen, ho as to make it preserve its shape, and 
after the drying process rub it with oil or better with a paste 
composed of glycerine and starch. 
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But, first of all, care must Ixi taken to keep intact the 
skin*, wings and birds. To do this, the dye-bath should be 
properly coiupoundcd at onee, in order to avoid restated hcat- 
iny ; the temjierature of the bath must In; maintained con- 
stantly from 80 to 90°. If obliged to modify the ingredients 
of the hath, the dyeing matters must be tnkenout every time. 
Another precaution consist* in not leaving tlawe substances 
too long in the bath ; hence it is advisable to oiirrate as 
rapidly as the tein|>emture and the nature of the feathers may 
require it. 

Whatever precautions may Ijc taken it is nlmost im- 
jxwslblc to keep certain very thin and delicate skins, such as 
those of tho cock, entire, there l>eirifr mast of the time nothing 
but an rjnsh:i]H'ii row of leathers and pieces of skin taken out 
of the bath. In such a ease another procedure must be 
devised, or else the dyeing of these substances must lie 
alwndoncd. Here is a means giving pretty good results ; 

Procedure in wood. — The employ of ueids ami acidulous 
coloring matters is entirely omitted. Two baths must be pre- 
pored, one lor mordanting, the other for dyeing. A slight 
dye with the aniline brown, or Bismark, is first given the 
skin*, next they an; mordanted by steeping them in a 
solution of bichromate of potash, not too much concentrated, 
at a tetn|>craturc of 46* J the skins may be left in there all 
night without inconvenience. Next morning these skins are 
taken out cart-fully one by one, and are put into a decoction of 
logwood at 45 or 50°, leaving them five or six hours in thnt 
both. At the expiration of this time, the dyeing is accom- 
plished ; in case it were not. dark enough yet, the skins must 
Ijc Kteej>ed unco more in the solution of bichromate and then 
in the logwood. 

Another Procedure.— Instead of giving a Istth of llismnrk, 
the bichromatic solution together with a dttcoction of logwood 
and sandal wood, in varying proiwrtions (according to shade) 
may lie riMorUil to. 

With these two procedures the must, tender skins are 
kept, epiite supple and entire in their dimensions, provided 
care is taken to dry them slowly at a moderate tom]<:raturc. 

Doubtless other analogous modes may l>e applied, and the 
question deserves to be studied more deeply than it has Iwen 
up to the present; for there is real progress to be made in 
this direction, since the procedure with the employment of 
acid, produces unsatisfactory and ullon no results. 

(To \« continual.) 

Tin in Dyeing. 

To the practical dyer this metal is one nf the most awful, as 
its salts prove most important in canning color to adhere to lihro. 
lis lowers of extracting, either an a tincture or a muriate, tho color 
from cochncnl is well known. In fact it gives In all color* and com- j 
pounds with which it is aied an admirable beauty and reliable per- 1 



manence. Tin is one of the scarcer metals, and come*, or ha* come 
hitherto, from some of the island* of the archipelago, in the Medi- 
terranean Sea, and from Cornwall in England. We are now in 
possession of ni ne* in California and Colorado, which will possibly 
leave us perfectly independent of foreign importation, and have the 
very desirable effect of reducing it* present market price. 

Being very ductile and light, it is easily handled and made 
available in the laboratory. In contact with acid* it will decom- 
pose water, hut is by no means so soluble in dilute sulphuric or 
muriatic acid* as iron or xinc. Nitric aeid will convert it into an 
insoluble oxide, but will not dissolve it. It is very slightly affected 
by organic acids, and on that account it obtains a preference for 
pans for the dyeing of delicate shades, for the extracting of colors, 
etc But, on account of its softness and liability to fuse, vessels 
made of it are not to be always exposed to intense fire, it being 
safer to heat such by steam or boiling water. Tin readily dissolves 
in acids when placed in contact with copper, platinum, silver, and 
especially gold. In the presence of tin, eop|>er is entirely unaffected 
by boiling muriatic aeid. Hence muriate of tin can be safely pre- 
pared in copper pan*, provided the tin be kept in excess. Tin is 
readily thrown down by tine in it* solution. It is also slightly pre- 
cipitated by lead, the action soon terminating. Tin and iron dis- 
solve simultaneously when placed in an acid together; yet by a 
curious arrangement the iron can he made to precipitate the tin. 
With oxygen, tin form* throe compounds capable of combining with 
acid*. Une equivalent of tin, combined with one equivalent of 
oxygen, form* the protoxide. The salts are entirely colorless, hav- 
ing a very strong affinity for an additional quantity of oxygen, for 
which reason they become capable of acting a* reducing agents. In 
contact with powedbl alkalies, the protoxide of tin Li ca|iable of 
acting as an acids which forms what are called rtnnnUe*. Two 
equivalent* of tin combined with three equivalent* of oxygen, form 
the sesquioxide of tin whose compounds arc of n reddish amber hue. 
It is the principal agent in the formation of what is known under 
the iiBiue of urarlH *]Arit. Rinoxide or peroxide of tin contains two 
equivalents of oxygen to one of tin ; the salt* have the effect of 
oxidiamg, the peroxide likewise acting as an acid, and, in combina- 
tion wild alkalies, forming slannatcs (salts of that name). 

All of these compounds can he employed as mordants for 
various different purjioses, according to their particular Btage of 
oxidation and to the particular acid, together with its amount, with 
which they happen to be combined. 

It is well to bear in mind that what enter* into combination 
with the fibre and the coloring matter is an insoluble IS Dealt, and 
not an oxide, as it holds a part of the acid in combination. The 
protosalt* of tin are invariably preferred for wool, as the iwrsalts of 
tin are chosen for cotton ; the sesquisalts being in certain cases ap- 
plicable to both. Those compound* in which tin acts a* an acid, 
such a* tho slaniiato of soda, are almost exclusively applicable to 
cotton alone. Most of the dyers' spirits, at least those formed by 
the action of a mixture of nitric and muriatic acids, contain pro- 
porlions of protoxide ami peroxide varying with the temperature in 
which the tin is dissolved. Those same ingredient* may yield a 
perfect pcrnalt, or a mixture abounding in it, in accordance with 
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the speed with which the meUl happened to be added to the acid. 
The condition of a sample red spirit, solution, etc., being detected 
with great ease. As usually prepared, the permits of tin present a 
very pale xtnitr color, the protosalu being perfectly colorless. Add- 
ing a little chloride of mercury (corrosive sublimate), dissolved in 
alchohol or in water, to a tin spirit, a precipitate will be formed 
which speedily blackens, if any tin he present in a pcrsult xtalo. 
But, if the tin be entirely a permit, no action will be apparent. 
Should the tenijierature be permitted to rise higher than is needed 
for the formation of a |>erfect permit, the consequence will neces- 
sarily be injurious. The tin may be precipitated either in part or 
altogether, in the state of insoluble peroxide, as a mordant utterly 
useless. This result is technically known as firing, boiug not un- 
common iu the hands of careless persons. 

An excess of heat not sufficient to produce the fixing will quite 
destroy the affinity of the tin for the fibre ; and a mordant so de- 
stroyed cannot be distinguished by specific gravity, smell, taste or 
color, from that which is iu a proper condition. Even qualitative 
analysis will fail to point out the difference ; and still there exist 
chemical means founded upon the comparative action of light on 
these fluids, by which their condition may be ascertained, as cer- 
tainly as by dyeing testa of each. In the latter case the overheated 
sample will not become attached to this sample to any great extent, 
whilst the other will produce a full color. All this goes to prove 
that the peroxide of tin may exist in three distinct states, one only of 
which three having an affinity for animal and vegetable fibre. With 
the protomlts such distinction does not exist. 

In commercial tin the following impurities are found to exist, 
viz.: arsenic, antimony, bismuth, zinc, lead, copper, and iron. All 
of which are more or less dangerous according to circumstances. 
They are extremely objectionable in scarlet spirits, and in the use 
of such spirits as fasten light and bright colors. In fact no inferior 
quality of tin should he used either iu dyeing or printing, ti» such 
necessarily l«d to failure, disappointment and e.\|Kiise. 

(T.. U «.ntliiu.J.) 
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AUSUIttNF. VtOI.KT ON CALICO 

1 pint Staudard. 

2 pints Thickening. 



1,000 grammes Alizarine, 20 per cent, for violets. 
1,000 " Water. 

10 litres Thickening for violet. 
222 grammes Acetate of iron at 12° Be. 
412 " Acetate of calcium at 10* Be. 
(1,000 grammes are equal to one kilo.) 
Thirkrnimj for Violet— 

10 kilos Starch. 
32 litres Water. 
Hi " Tragncanth Wster. 
r,i " Acetic acid, at r," lie. 
1 " Oliv 



ALIZARINE ROSE ON CALICO. 

The pieces are padded in solution of Turkey-red oil (oh-ine) at 
5 to 8 |*r cent., then dried. 

1 gallon Thickening. 
| " Standard. 

Thirkmiug, — 

2 lbs. 3 oz<. Water. 
<>} " Starch. 

21 " Acetic acid, at S 1 Tw. 
31 fluid ozs. Tragacanth water, 
ti " " Olive oil. 
Boil, and stir till cold. 
&tm<t>iril. — 

2 lbs. 3 ozs. Thickcuing. 

21 « Alizarine, 10 por cent. 



Acetate of alumina, at l-T Be. 
Acetate of calcium, at 13° Be. 



Print, steam, and finish iu the ordinary way for rose articles, 
CKMNI PUCK OK OA MOO. 

1,900 grammes Water. 
600 " Starch. 
2>>0 " Light gum substitute. 
000 " Caelum liquor, at 12' Be. 
1,000 " Bimas extract at 20" Be. 

500 " Quercitron, at 11° Be. 
1,400 " Acetate of chrome, at 10° Be. 
After passing through chrome, soap half an hour at 130° F., wash, 
soap again if necessary at 100° for half an hour, ami then wash. - 
Eng. Ti\rlUe Munuforlurer. 
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Salicylic Acid in its Application to Woolen 

BY DR. F. VON IfEYDRN. 

The tests heretofore made with salicylic acid in the 
branch of woolen stuffs have finally prodnced the following 
fnvort.ble results: 

As Mgardl yarns destined to he kept on hand for n con- 
siderable length of time, in order to prevent the woo] therein 
employed from becoming mildewed or musty, they were, prior 
to their being worked on the carding- machine, subjected to an 
oiling with an addition of salicylic m id, say in the proportion 
of one part of salicylic acid to five hundred parts of oily 
matter. After n certain length of time, the ynrn thus manipu- 
lated, remained free from the above mentioned ineon 
tOOicnccs, while no odor of rancid oil such as usually nrises, 
was i>erecptib]c. 

Cloth goods when in pieces, may, if exposed to the action 
of salicylic: ncid, he preserved much longer than they could l>e 
formerly from the loss of lustre, deterioration and mildew, by 
soaking the cloth during the final wetting process in n liquid 
solution of salicyl (about 1,500). In relating the wetting 
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proem after the admixture of the salii-ylie acid, the latter 
would lie thinned out or diluted. 

Tim finishing substances, principally applied to cotton 
good*, gueh as loam, weavers 1 paste, etc, emit, particularly in 
hot water, an obnoxious and almost intolerable smell, and arc 
moreover, subject to putrefaction. An admixture ol» about 
live gramme* of Halicylio acid |ier litre, will prove effectual 
against theec inconveniences; beside* being attended by this 
advantage, that warps kept for some time on the loom neither 
became mouldy nor contracted mildew. 

In pursuance of what more recent trials indicate as an 
advantageous mode, large calico printing establishments pre- 
vent the mildewing, monldincsa or mnstiness, and as widl as 
all other offensive emanations from the goods, by an admix- 
ture of alsjut live gramme* of salicylic acid per litre of finish- 
ing Stuff. — /.Vi'mwhii Farbcr Zrihmg. 



Color Treatment. 

The Ciirjirl Trade Jlirinc in a late number, gave some sug- 
gestions on the harmony of colors, and mistakes made by carpet 
weavers, that we really feel as though the writer by striking a sym- 
pathetic chord, gives us hack our own opinions. The authoress, [for 
" lJctscy Bohbctt" is the name], speaks out her (and our) mind, in 
very distinct Kaxon English. She says: "I have wondered, when 
examining the stocks in the retail carpet houses, how a professed 
designer ean possibly produce such shocking antagonisms to 
harmony ad are common in our carpet products. A child can dis- 
cern a glaring fault in color ; yet many of our large manufacturing 
concerns are daily producing patterns which are horrible abortions 
of art treatment 

" I don't think that American art is so faulty in this respect as 
Knglish art ; indeed, most of the coloring inconsistencies I refer to 
are from the English mills ; but too little attention is paid in this 
country to color effect*. As regards American industrial art, so far 
as carpets arc concerned, I observe that the designing of a pattern 
is more correctly treated than the coloring. It must be known that 
Mark, idHfa and gold are neutral as regards gold, will act as a yellow ; 
hut it is generally as a neutral in decorative work, and it is more 
of a neutral than a yellow, for both red and bine exist largely in it. 
The pictorial artist frames his pictures in gold because, being a 
neutral, it does not interfere with the tints of his work. It has 
further advantage of being rich and costly in appearance, and thus 
of giving the impression of value where used. Yellow and purple 
colors not oidy harmonize, hut yellow is a light color and purple is 
dark. These colors not only harmonise, but they contrast as to depth, 
the one being light and the other dark. The limit of each color, 
wherever those are used in juxtaposition, is therefore obvious, h 
is not so with red and green, for these harmonize when of the same 
depth. This being the case, and red being a glowing color, if a red 
object is placed on a green ground, or a green on a red ground, the 
figure and ground will appear to "swim" together, and will produce 
a (landing effect. 



" Color must wulrt form, and not confuse it. It will do this in 
the instance just named if the figure is outlined with a black, white 
or gold, which would not detract from the harmony. This is a fault 
iu coloring altogether too prevalent I saw a glaring example of 
this in a Worth street extra super recently. I was very much sur- 
prised I admit, because the make is sup|H»aed to lie above reproach. 
Examine, my dear colorisls, the tints of the Rigelow Company's 
gissls ; I'm sure I don't know who their designer is, but his ta»te, if 
he su|K rintends the coloring, is certainly infallible. The Sl.wnes, 
John Orne, William Kendall; these gentlemen never would select 
a design with faulty coloring. 

" Whether they have a thorough knowledge of the subject as an 
art, or an instinctive faculty of judging ami pleasing their own 
innate aestheticistn, I do not of course know ; hut if the manufac- 
turers would improve, their business, they will certainly employ 
some one who is capable of judging of color harmony in a carpet 
pattern, Itcfore it is put upon the loom. How many manufacturers 
have put a carpet Itefore the trade which is immediately condemned ; 
and for what reason? simply on account of its coloring. No matter 
how lieautiful a design may Is- in the outline drawing, poor coloring 
will ruin it; whereas gissl harmony in color will often makea"go" 
of an execrable drawing. Look again at a figure of blue upon a 
red ground (as ultramarine on carmine). It would never do to 
allow this. The effect would lie bad ; anil yet I see it every day iu 
those great clumsy English tapestries, which show us roses as big as 
a barrel, and running vines the sire of a log. In such a pattern, if 
the blue figures were bordered hy a line of black, white, gold, or a 
light blue, the effect would lie charming. It must not be imagined 
that by using the harmonizing border, it merely renders an un- 
pleasantness endurable ; it does more, it brings about the most 
lieautiful effects. A carmine ground, for instance, ornamented by a 
buhl green figure with gold outline, if properly managed, is truly 
gorgeous; and were the figure blue on the ml ground, the lavish 
use of gold would render the use of yellow unnecessary, a 1 * the yellow 
formed in the eye and cast upon the gold would satisfy all remiirc- 
ments. 

'"It is a curious fact that the eye, if assisted by proper coloring 
More it, will create any color of which there is a deficiency. The 
color created however, is of little use to the composition, unless 
while or gold is present ; if, however, there lie white or gold in the 
conijsjsitioii, the color which is absent or is insufficiently represented, 
will be formed in the eye and cast upon these neutrals, ami the 
white or the gold will assume the tint of the deficient or absent 
color. While this occurs, as was demonstrated to me by a promi- 
nent tapestry designer, it must not be supposed that a coni|msition 
which is incomplete in harmonious coloring, is supplied with the de- 
ficient tints by the observer's eye, not at all. It is only in mmr nutr* 
where nature supplies the shurt-cuniings of the colnrist. 

" When black and blue are iu juxtaposition, the black becomes 
rusty, ur of an orange tint. Ix't a blue s|iot be placed on a black 
silk handkerchief, and no matter how black the silk is, it will np|iear 
rusty. This is a fact, but we sometimes want to employ blue on 
black, and want the blue to limk black, and not on orange black. 
1 How can we do this? Obviously by substituting lor the black a 
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dark blue or indigo. Visit the ln<liiui Museum at Whitehall, Kng- 
laud, ami examine (lie beautiful Indian shawls, searfe anil table- 
covers, or if unable to do no, hs>k in tbc windows, of our large dry- 
goods store in New York, and ace tbe genuine Indian fabric, and 
observe tbe manner in which email portion* of intense reels, blues, 
yellow*, green*, and a MUI of tertiary tint* are combined with 
white, black and gold, to produce a very miracle of beauty, so rich, 
so perfect, so harmonious. It is curious that we never find a purely 
Indian work otherwise than in good taste as regards color harmony, 
" Indian works in this re»|>ect, whether carpets, shawls or drew 
nmU'rial, or lacquered boxes, or enameled weapons, are ulm.»t 
|HTfect : |>erfect in harmony, |>erfirt in richness, |>crfcct in tbc soil- 
nets of their general effect How strangely these works contract 
with ours, where a perfect work in colors is rarely seen." 

Chemistry as an Art and as a Science.* 

BY PROF. J. M. ORDWAY. 

The past year ha* been one of laborious activity in cliemishy, 
but it has not been marked by any epoch-making discoveries. Meyer's 
recent apparent resolution of the chlorine molecule ha* not, indeed, 
beta verified by the carefully-devised experiments or Crafts, but tbe 
latter does seemingly confirm the change of iodine by intense beat. 

The years 1879 and 1mm) will rank hereafter a* years in which 
Meyer found means to throw new light on the nature of the haloids. 
Twenty four years ago Perkin sought for artificial quinine, and found 
instead a better than royal purple. Then by various hand* and in 
rapid succession, red and yellow and black and brown and blue dyes 
were brought out from what proved to be something more than aniline. 
Now the novelty Is passed, and the announcement of a new dye 
hardly creates a ripple of excitemeul. Tbc twelve-year-old synthe- 
sis of alazarino has given us colors purer, brighter, faster, and 
cheaper than those of the obsolescent madder. 

Of late, wool has been provided for, and the extinction of cochi- 
neal plantations is threatened by reds of surpassing brilliancy, dura- 
bility, and ease of application. Baeyer has recently effected I be 
synthesis of indigo, and tropical indigo fields may in time share tbe 
fate of the madder farms of France and Turkey. Hut indigo ilacir 
will not continue to satisfy our demand. W« have been accustomed 
to hues of a delicacy and richness that no one dared to dream or 
twenty-five years ago. The esthetic taste of this generation has 
been too much pampered; and dyers will soon call for something 
uniting the brilliancy of the aniline blues with the fixedness of in- 
digo, and It* adaptness to wool and cotton. And Germany, which 
has done the most in studying out these extraordinary colored com- 
pounds, now furnishes the must of the industrial fruits of seemingly 
unpractical researches. Investigation costs, investigation pay* ; In 
more senses than one our science " opens wide her ovor during gates 
on golden hinge* turning." 

The passing years are bringing to light new elementary bodies, 
and new metal* are becomiug like new asteroids, of too little mas* 
to influence the orbit* of other planets, and too much out of sight to 
interest many. Within five years fourteen new metals have called 
for recognition ; and in 1871 alone chemists have claimed tbc dis- 
covery of six. Of new alloys, manganesian copper is worthy of re- 
gard, since it may in a measure play the part for copper that ipitgtl- 
titen dues for steel. In 1620 Bacon published the second part of hi* 
" Novum Organum," wherein he pointed out the way to appeal to 

• From »u adilraa* before Ibe American Aawrialiim, Buatiin, IBS*. 



nature by experiment, instead of deriving all science from the teach- 
ings of the ancients. But his methods had little immediate influence 
on the science of the time. He relied on induetioti ; and Induction 
alone simply strings together dry bones. That prcception of gene- 
ral principles which makes science comes not altogether from tbe 
mere collation of facts. We need something more than eyes to see. 

The great chemist of two hundred and fifty years ago was Van 
tlelmont. To him we owe the word gas, which he derived not from 
geist but from chaos, as representing the original form of matter. 
When our forefathers was laying the foundations of this nation al- 
chemy was in its dotago, and chemistry took it* rise in a dim know- 
ledge of the gasscs. The evolution of chemistry as a science was 
three-fold. First the study of the gasscs, then the study of combin- 
ing weights. Consider how much wo know depends upon the gasscs 
that Cavendish, Black, Schcele, and Priestley revealed. The study 
of combustion, respiration, vegetable growth, organic decay, geo- 
logical transformation, and hygiene Involve* the study of carbon di- 
oxide. Carbon monoxide reduce* the metals and plays a part in the 
Bessemer process for making steel. The fuel of the future is to be 
eoal resolved into a chaos of carbonic oxide and hydrogen. 

At the end of the last century Murdoch found a use fur Bud gas, 
and in its train Came a host of secondary products having a marvel. 
<»us effect on science and industry. A test came into chemistry when 
Itccclnr attempted to explain combustion. Vulcan of old made as 
good iron as the blacksmith require* to-day. As for quantity, Vul- 
cau, with all bis Cyclops ami the fires of .rEtna, could not produce as 
much in six day* as the Cambria iron works turn out in six minutes. 

Glauber, with all his good sense, taught thai the ray* of the sun 
and stars shoot themselves into the earth, and finally became gold 
'and silver. Perhaps he was a prophet, speaking In symbols which be 
understood not. Now we know that metallurgy does depend on the 
sun's rays. The sunshine of the carboniferous period lias hern ma- 
terialized into coal beds, and now retain perfection in a metal of 
more real value thati gold. In the chemical study of heal, Berthe- 
lofs recent work shows culminating progress, and is worthy of him 
who years ago almost created organic synthesis. 

After a review of some of the most obsluse speculations in the- 
oretical and physical chemistry, Professor Ordway went on to discuss 
the Importance of biological chemistry. This branch is yet in its in- 
fancy, and has few to tenderly care for it. Most chemists prefer to 
take easier subjects, but the interest in it is increasing. The field is 
large and there is room for many laborers. Proximate organic 
analysis still remains undeveloped, and the world does not compre- 
hend the light we already have. 

In fermentation, putrefaction, vilrilication, and zymotic diseases, 
life may intervene ; but how much do we yet know a* to what is 
cause and what Is merely concomitant ? It is pertinent to ask 
whether chemistry tends, as many think all physical science lends, 
to materialism. I believe no true science tends that way ; it is the 
luck of liberal cultivation that leads to such dimness of vision. Ma- 
terialism Is no more prevalent now than among the Athenians, who 
had no physical science. We bear much of the culture or that |>eo- 
ple, as if testbeticR were the only science and floriculture the only 
culture. 

There is much in tbe training of tbe chemist to foster a whole- 
some skepticism and just intolerance; intolerance of human pi Ufa 
and skepticism of airy theories. In chemical practice the constant 
■ppC*l to sensible tests and the precision of the balance checks reli- 
ance on hasty assumptions. The chemist soon Icarus that exact 
truthfulness in others and rigid hoocsty iu himself lie at the very 
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foundation of science and real knowledge ; and be look* mi laxity in 
experiment or statement iui the unpardonable lin. No other subject 
is so well calculated to impress ouc with the idea that theories are 
but the changeable dress of science. We nil wonder what will be- 
come of the atomic theory itself when its centennial comes round 
twcniy-scvcn years hence.— Scientific America 

Application of Chemistry to Textile Art ; 

(CsnUauMl ftiMB ■<•«« nxi) 
(ARROW AN!) NITKOIiKK. 

There is nu known mcthosl by which carbon and nitrogen ran 
Ih' combined directly. Hut by indirect process they may lie united, 
thereby giving rifl0 "> ft ,ar B° class of substance* known ax cyanogen 
«-ompouud*; l>ecause their c-nm|ximtioii may be most readily cx- 
pluincsl by assuming in them the existence of a radical cyanogen, 
the symbol of which is C N, or more frequently abrcviated t'y. 
( The term " radical " is u»il to designate a group of atoms ; in this 
case of carbon and nitrogen, which act as a unit, remaining together 
unchanged in a series of reactions, and liehaving in many way* like 
a single element) We are, in fact, well acquainted with this 
radical cyanogen, and can prepare it to be heating mercury cyanide 
llg t'y. In this, as in all experiments with these substances, the 
utmost care and caution must lie exercised, on account of the in- 
sidious ami dreadfully poisonous character of many of Hie substances 
Cyanogen is a gas, soluble in water, and burning with a purple 
llame. 

Prussic or hydrocyanic acid II C N or II t'y, isacom|iound of 
cyanogen mid hydrogen, a dilute aqueous solution of which may ha 
obtained by treating |«i(assiuni cyanide (cyanide of polanrinnQ with 
dilute acids, dilute sulphuric acid being generally taken. 
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l!y another and quite a different process, unnecessary to do- 
M-ribe, pure anhydrous hydrocyanic acid may be obtained. It is a 
odorous and very volatile liquid, having a strong penetrating odor 
of bitter almonds. It is the mint dangepitts of jsiisons, a few dnqis 
of it being sufficient to cause immediate death, and the inhalation of 
it* vapor i* not any less dangerous. As prussic acid is produced 
also by the action of strong acids on |Hjtassium fcrrocyanidc orferri- 
cyanide (yellow or red prussiate of potash ) the dyer must lie exceed- 
ingly careful when he brings these chemicals together, as in blue 
dyeing, and should alike, beware of intrisluciug bis hand* into the 
bath, or of inhaling its vapors. Prussic acid is also found in bitter 
almonds, peach kernels, cherry and laurel leaves, etc, by distillation 
with water. 

Metals may replace the hydrogen in hydrocyanic acid, and 
salts are thus formed, known as cynniditf ; K Cy, |*itasnium cyanide 
and others, with which the reader will Ihj better acquainted further 
on. 

Silicon fH—31. — (Silicon is an element in ninny respects re- 
sembling carbon, and, like it, exist* in three different conditions, 
viz., the amorphous, graphitoidal and crystalline. In none of these 
states docs it occur in nature, nor has it Ix-cn applied to any 
practical use, as prepared in the lalmratory. The most important 



of its compounds is »iliam dioxide, Si <)„ also called *Uim or «'/<>•> 
uetVi, a compound of silicon ami oxygen. 

It occurs in nature in a |mrc state as crystallised or armorphnti* 
quartz, and lews pure as sand-stone, flint, etc. In combination with 
metals it f irms, a very large projiortion of the ns-ks that make up 
the solid crust of the earth; silicon occurs iu two modifications. As 
found in nature, as quartz, it is a white solid, insoluble iu water and 
iu any acid except hydrofluoric acid ; bs'ing infusible at any but the 
very highest temperature which can be produced artificially; but 
we are also acquainted with armorphous silicon, which chemically 
deports itself in a very dills-rent manner. I'rejiaring it require:- 
that finely |iowdered quartz or white sand be fused with soda. When 
the fusion commence*, the silica combine* with sodium, to form 
sodium silicate, and carbonic acid Li set free and escapes with 



No, C 0, f Si t), Na, Si O, + C 0, 

l^hloila. Woildi. wlkiT. NtoX 

The fuses) mas* is soluble in water, and on adding hydrochloric 
acid to this solution, the larger part of the silieia separate* as a 
voluminous, gelatiuous mus; while another portion remains dis- 
solved in the lispjid. If the latter be entirely eva|s>mted ami treated 
with water, a white powder remains Miind, which is armorphous 
silica. If the solution of sodium silicate, (of which the so-called 
water-glass, liquid quartz, silicate of soda, etc., of commerce are 
merely varietis* i, contains certain coloring matters, such as fuchsiue, 
etc. The silica on lining precipitatesi by dilute hydrochloric or sul- 
phuric acid, will combine with them, and forming an insoluble com- 
pound, carry them down with it, and the precipitate will be colored 
accordiug to the nature of the dye-stuff. If a textile fibre, say 
cotton, is introduced into a solution of sodium silicate and coloring 
matter, and dilute acisl be then added, the colored precipitate will 
be formed within and upon the fibre, and color the latter. In 
this manner silicic acid acts, as it were, as an agent for fixing the 
coloring matter U|«>n the fibre, as a necessary agent in effecting the 
union of the two. Such substance* are called " mordants." Silica 
has only recently been put forward as a mordant, and il* possibilities 



Vert Btiijt ap|pcare to be a new trade name for the f;ist greru* 
which dye in an acid beck. They may, if desired, be used along with 
extract of indigo, picric acid, and Milphuric acid, a* well a* alone, lima 
: producing many useful shades on wool, which are dyed at a boil. 
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ManHfiu*ur*r» tUaWimg hsiptn attf !■>> fai#i r. iw* i^rmu feMtaJaay rmfJaymmt. 
(Hrir wnnU «<Jntrfa*fJ m ihU rnitnmm Jiir Lb ntt' tjf M orn/* f«r lint. A'a 
■riU (V a*4mi*iihU in t\it Jrjairf mnaL 

VfA NTKl».— A niu Hi..-. , t.y a ftraUlam |.rw-|jinl dy*r M fcuiry nuwhuor 
ImiamlrMli, bcarcra, tie.; aiao, on fancy flanuvla. Hm tbormiyli ktiovlwl^ 
ilyHnt;, both on wood Tata, |«rta*h Tata, anil \nd< til liitli^-». V*M. of r» frrvnrc 
H. F. L'., care of Tkjtu.* CuujaBr.iOC Arrli I*hlladcl|.lila, 

WANTKt>.— A ftn4-cta*M dyer will be ojnmi t» an tipVMMl tb*J fmt of 
Tli-inmjcMr u n>iif raUmla the dyeing of cotton and wikiI ami a rmlrti pfotn. y 
rr-furencc*. Addrcav. K. !'., care of Tmxtilx C'JDuatar.MW Arch Sc., I'M l.nl* i| ii: », 

WANTH).-«tu*ll.«i l.y a lirwIfurU jrftcv dyer. Addrt*. 1'. car* »r Tinlilo 
■at, m Arch K, l'hlladd|.bia, l*a. 
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ARTIFICIAL ALIZARINE. 

PATENTED. 

FOR WOOL. 

EAST TO LIO-HT, i'U IjTJUSTQ- A 1ST ID STEAMING-. 

RECIPES BY WHICH THE ANNEXED SAMPLES WERE DYED : 



RED.-' 1 * "'»• tt clean Wool arc mordanted with 24 lbs. Alum Add 
G lbs. Gray Tartar. Boil sluwly for 2 hours ; stri-p fur 1- hours ; 
lay aside for 84 hours. 



No. lb<. SiaK. 

S lb. Ftariae. 
I lb*. Chalk. 
Boil for lu ntnuta*, oool the liquor 
dawn to IU0 1 P, 

Tarn add J lb*. Art. Alisariae, W. V. 
Knlwr the wool, raise the heat to a boil in 
1 boar, boil for S boar, let steep for 2 to 
4 hoars before drawlnc off the llauar. 
No. 2.— Mordant ai above and dyawith 
S lbs. Sumac. 



1 

18" 



Chalk. 
Art. AKiariae. W V. 



No. 3.— Same proportions as for No. 2. 

■•)•( W. Art. AllltarlM In- 
stead of W. Y. 

No. 4.— Sana proportions as for No 2. 

■wins W. B. Art. Alisarineia' 
stead ofW.Y. 



MAROON.— 100 lbs. of clean Wool arc mordanted with U lb*. Bi- 
cbromato of Polaah and 2 lbs. Red Tartar, boil for 2 hoars. 

No. 5.-10 lb*. Art Alisarlne. W. B. I No. 6.-fla»e nroportloa* a* for No. S. 

« lba. Hmw, addinsSlbs. Kstractof Fustic. 

2 lb*. Cbalk. 



BROWN. - 100 alsjM Wool arc mordanted with .1 lbs. Bichro- 

mate of Potash, and J -Hi. Sulphate of Copper. Boil 
for 1) hours. 

No. 7 lb*. Art. Alicarine. W B. 
» " F.i tract of Fustic. 
8 *' Sunsae, 

Boil for IS hoars, sodden with 2" Sulphate of Iron. 

Boil for % hoar ; steep 4 hoars, 

BLACK. HO lbs. of clean Wool are mordanted with 12 lba. Sulphate 
of Iron, 4 lbs. Sulphate of Copper and 4 lbs. Ked Tartar. 

No. 8.- " lba. Art. Alisarlne. W. B. 
44 " Locwood. 
0 " Fustic. 
5 ■ Sumac. 
3 " Chalk. 

Boil for \% hours ; sleep 2 hours. 



No. I. 




No. 8. 




No. a. 




No. e. 




No. 3. 




No. 7. 




No. 4. 




No. 8. 
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WE PICKHABDT & KUTTROFF, 

TY STREET, NEW YORK. 

43 KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

39 N. FRONT STREET, PHILA.. PA. 
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JAMES LEE <fc CO., 

72 Pine St., Sew York, 



IMPORTERS OF 



CHEMICALS «# DYE STUFFS, 

-ACiKNTg FOR — 

CHARLES TSKNANT & CO. JAMSS STBANO & SON, 



ANILINE ( OI/11LS, 
ALIZARINE OIL, 
I LTKAMAItlNri, 
ANILINE BLACK. 
PKIMENT ( UUiRS, 
OXALIC ACID, 



BLEACHING H.WDElt, 
SODA AtiH. 
SAL SODA. 

I ACBTIC .aODA, -i mrornl, 
ENGLISH ALIM. 'Turkr, Rat" 



ANDREYKOVICZ A: DUNK, 



Dyestuffs and Chemicals, 

Extracts of Indigo, 

58 and 60 N. Front Street, Philadelphia. 

Agent, for A. Polrriar, Pari., Aniline Dy... 



A. POIRRIER, 



Aniline Dyes, Archil, Cudbear, 

CACHOTJ DE LAVAL, 



of 



Are acknowledged »u 
•hade, and strength. 

These dyea received the Grand 
tion— the highest award given, luperior to the Gold Medal. Also Medal, 
Diploma, and Special Commendation at the Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition' 
Also " Grand Prix " the only Brit priae at the Paria Universal Exhibition 
of 1878. For Price Li.ta, Sample*, Directions for uae, Ac, address. 

BOSTON DYEWOOD A»l> CHEMICAL CO. 10S Milk Street, Homub 
ANDREYKOVICZ A DUNK. 

M aiiilto N. Front St Philadelphia. 

John a wade, 

*» H.rrsjr Street, New York. 
IIHLUN8, SHAW A CO, 

1«, !«. 1*> Fifth Annua, Chlc^to 
CI1AS. LANOLKY * CO. Baa Frasriseo 
JOHN McARTHUR A SON, 

Motitrea), Canada. 



Ma JOHN TURNER, 

44 Brook Street. Bradford, Kuslaad. 



Messrs. W. O. THOMPSON A CO 

I Coopar Street, Manchester, England. 



(ilMKow, Scotland 



MR, W. HARVEY, 

■a Oxford 8L, K 
MR. JAMES J, DODtm, 

I Vuciaut st, BaMmldd, E»,laad. 
Maun M. CRINDELU SHAW * 00. 

ISO Was* George St, Glaisrov, ScoUaad , 



Boston Dyewood and Chemical 

106 and 108 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 



ii5tTimi«tt or 



LIQUID EXTRACTS 

Logwood, Bark, Fustic, &c, and Hematein, 



IHMtTlM AJ»I> DftAI.KfcH IB 



INDIGO, COCHINEAL, MADDER and all DYE STUFFS, 

Stotwtary H W iltvlM. Ac. A. Polrr ler'. Aniline Dyes. 

EatahllaW 1876. Iaooryaratad 1876. 

Turkey Red Dyeing Company, 

UTark E. nkmawiVML-aa. . D A O.* A 



fa R.L 



No. 5 Custom House Street, 

HENRY ABHWORTH, Troaa. Provldon 

The aaly Turkey Raw) dyad in tbia country that has _ 
j «,. 'i mfl .;. Gu J u * nl,: « V?™ lll&t our Red. Pink, Purple, Drab, Laven- 
der, Black, Blur, .Salmon and Orange, stand* the Bleaching; Process i * 

la th« 1or*4ge> colors. 

Our pries* are as law as any domeatic dyed ' 
In the market. 

We dye more nut colors than all the other Turkey Red dyers in this 
country pat together. 8cnd for sample, and areolar. 
. T ucfcay Waal t sa ria l far Ta al a a latl is aa*l Aanali 

or 




Dye Wood Extractors 



FOI QUALITY MO ECNKMY READ TESTIMONIALS 

We sr. .„., , ,,„ ir I itiart„r«, (Key . .,. ..:!, g\, r na 
LtufarUoa BM are • sarins of at lasts IS pw oeat. 



B. KLAtimta A Co, 

Par M. H. Oasxa, bom, Itala. 

luum i Maarrs A Co, Palls. 



si K. Wiuna, 
E»r w «- lU»'1ict:,B«Dt,T 1 
H.F. Pass, Hoi, oka, Msaa 

Anil n 



Trenton, N. J, 
—-as. 

Anil manr oUisrs. 



WILLIAM DAWSON, 

IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 

CHEMICALS *» DYESTUFFS, 

Nos. 10 and 12 North Front St., 

PHILADELPHIA. 

I K. Oahler' s Aniline Dysa ; N. 

Dip Dysa la Pasta and 



DAVIS, WOLT tfe CO. 

Broksts in 

DRTJCS, DYE STUFFS, CHEMICALS, 

Agent, for Ureenbaoh Alkali Co's Chlorate of Potash, Caustic Potash, and 76 per cent Cauntic 
Suda, Dunn a English China Clay, and Brooke, Simpson A Spiller's Aniline Dyes 

JvaBox^noi 58 s ^ yorfc 

— -AA 




A preparati.m lor Softanina Colion nnd Ya 

»» v »ng to every manulactorer. Once used, will be f o0 nd 

P 0. Box, 2419. 




P. SCHTJIZE-BERGE, 

Importer and CosssstasioD Mmatai in 

Dye Stuffs. Colors, Chemicals, 4c, 

48 Murray St., New York. 

8o)s Agent for Dabl A Co's Barmen, Manufac- 
turersof Anilinea.Carmine and Kxlract ofludigo, 
Etc. P. 0. Box, 2178. 
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d in the dye bath no extra labor ; 



J. TIERS MYERS & CO., Sole Proprietors, 41 and 43 S. Front Street, Philadelphia. 



DONALDSON A CO., 



No. 814 , 
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The Manufacture of Ultramarine. 

One of the most expensive of the pigments in time past tu 
Ultramarine. It was, in fact, made from " lapis lazuli," one of the 
precious stone* found in some parts of Europe, Asia, and South 
America. Such was the value 
set upon it that its price went 
as high as $200, and seldom 
us low as $50, per pound. Hut 
chance changed the market of 
this precious pigment, and 
chemical investigation ha* re- 
duced it to a reasonable price, 
and brought it within the ready 
reach of the arts. Guimet, a 
Frenchman, in lH'iH gained 
the prize of <i000 franc* ottered 
four year* previous for au 
artificial Ultramarine. Keep- 
ing bis discovery a profound 
secret, Guimet, with commend- 
able liberality, continued to reduce the prim of this admirable pig- 
ment until he made it as low as t\ a pound — a wonderful fall frnm 
$200 per pound, its former price! 

Such has been the successful progress of this artificial Ultra- 




pouud*. One-tenth of which sum is manufactured by Messrs. 
Heller A Men, whose extensive factory at Newark, N. J., wc here 
describe, with illustrations. 

The manufacture of Ultramarine, like too many other manu- 
factures in this country, was 
prolific of failures for many 
years, owing to the far greater 
expense of production here 
than in Europe; and there be- 
ing in those days no protective 
tariff, at the same time that 
labor, rht-mirals, and other ex- 
penses were so high as to ren- 
der competition an entirely 
hopeless adventure. In the 
fall of the year 1869, however, 
one more effort was made by ■ 
new firm, Messrs. Heller & 
Men, and this time with full 
success. In Newark, N. .1., 
this company commenced to manufacture Ultramarine in a build- 
ing of comparatively small dimensions, and with such devotion to 
their object and energy in its accomplishment as to guarantee suc- 
cess from the outstart In four vears their business increased so 




marine that although Guimet turned out 120,000 pounds per year, 
there are now thirty-four Ultramarine factories in existence in the 
world, whose aggregate annual production is twenty millions of 



rapidly that the dimensions of their factory (50x125) were fouud 
to be wholly inadequate, and they were necessitated to purchase a 
large lot in the eastern suburbs, which they continued to enlarge 
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mill bttild upon until their works spread over fully three acres. 
These works consist of seven Urge buildings, besides many minor 
ones. 



with finely powdered sulphur or under influx of air in pans and re- 
torts. The light shades are called cobalt ultramarine. From the 
fact that large quantities of glaubersalt and sulphureted soda are 




F . • 




The power u supplied by a tine new steam engine of - 11 ' horse- 
power, and, as reserve*, two strain engines, one of 100 and the other 
of 50 hone-power, which hare hitherto done the work. The hands 
employed Dumber 100. 

The following are the in- 
gredients which enter into the 
manufacture of Ultramarine : 
1. Kaolin, glaubersalt, coal, 
or resin. 2. Kaolin, soda, 
silica, sulphur, and resin. 3 
is made by the mixing of the 
two former, with or without 
silica as shades may require. 

The raw material is first 
reduced to an impal [table 
powder by being ground be- 
tween burr stones. It is then 
mixed, pressed into crucibles 
or muffles of sufficient size, and calcined at a red heal in furnaces 
for from 12 to 36 hours, according to requirement The burning 

out of the sulphur is 
proof of the firing be- 
ingfinished. Thisis care- 
fully watched through 
hole* in the brickwork. 
On ascertaining tho 
fact, the furnace* are 
closed nearly air-tight 
and allowed to cnol off 
slowly, say from five to 
six days. On rc-open- 
ing the furnace, if glau- 
borsalt has been used, 
the material will pro- 
sent a dark green hue. 
Very dark blue will bo 
the color if mixtures 2 and 3 be used. For the purpose of produc- 
ing the lightest shades of green Ultramarine, it must be roasted 




funned, both descriptions should ho very we I iwhrd, and subae 
quenl to such washing the Ultramarine is ground for from two to 
five days in w.'t mills. The grinding being finished the pulpy mass 

is run into large iron tanks, 
refined under the influence of 
heat and of various chemi- 
cals, then repeatedly washed 
in large vats, and finally, after 
separating the various grades 
of fineness, dried in ovens, 
bolted and packed. 

It is a fact that we take 
pride in, as Americana, that 
with very few exceptions of 
brands, in themselves rather 
unusual, the qualities of 
Ultramarine turned out by 
the Messrs. Heller & Merz 
works are fully as guod as any imported ; the direct proof of which 
is that they never fail to find a market. American consumers here 
find an article which, 
unlike many European 
products, is perfectly 
pure and free from 
adulteration. For which 
reason the Ultramarine 
manufactured at the 
Newark mills ranks 
high and ita share of 
the general supply for 
the world is so remark- 
able. 

Paper-makers find 
the chemical qualities of 
Ultramarine of much 
importance in their line, BALL 
as they use the article to give the paper a white or a bluish tint 
| Oare is necessary on account of the presence of alum, giving an 
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acidity tending seriously to the destruction of the Ultramarine ; to 
make it resist that action, is effected by using in the raw ma- 
terial a larger amount of silica. But in faci it is quite impossible 
to make Ultramarine acid-proof, although the article put upon 
the market by Mean. Heller & Merz is much more alum-proof 
than auy of its European competitors. The test in reference to 
alum is made by the exposing of equal quantities in test tube*. 
The chemical action will **ion 
set in, especially when the 
tubes are put in warm water, 
Milphureted hydrogen will 
evolve, and the Ultramarine 
will cbauga its color t<> I 
bright blue and grey. Thai 
sample which holds out long- 
est is the best for paper, it 
the coloring strength is uni- 
form. The coloring strength 
is tested by mixing equal 
quantities of the Ultramarine 
with about ten times its weight 
of finely ground baryta nr 
gypsum upon paper with a spatula, taking dm- cart In weigh the 
quantities very exactly, and not to press too hard with the spatula. 
The sample showing darkest when thoroughly mixed is the 
strongest, if we take into consideration its bluish or reddish shade. 

Ultramarine is a much better bluing agent than either soluble 
blue or aniline on account of its far more beautiful tint and its 
bleaching qualities. Soluble Prussian blue especially, will impart 
a yellowish, rusty lint, after continuous use. In using Ultramarine 
for this purpose it ought to be strained through a fine cloth, and not 
Ira permitted to settle lest it should spot. Ultramarine ranges from 
10 to 30 cents per pound in price for large quantities. Some ex- 
tremely fine qualities range as high as a dollar. Violet Ultramarine 
is made by exposing unground blue Ultramarine to chlorine gas 
under high temperature to diluted nitric acid vapors. Both kinds 
are sparingly used. 

The price of Ultramarine has been gradually declining since 
its commencement in the United States, and notwithstanding the 
high tariff on the foreign product it is actually reduced in price. 
However, it is unquestionably the favorite in the competition with 
the European article, and as long as the establishment of Heller & 
Men continues our national pre-eminence may be relied upon. 

The illustrations here given show: 1. A bird's-eye perspective 
of the whole factory, with its surroundings. 2. An interior per- 
spective of the Wet Mill Vats and Furnaces. 3. A front view, in 
perspective, of the Calcining Furnaces in operation. 4. An in- 
terior perspective of the Dry Mill*. 6. The interior of the Oil 
Paint Department. 6. Interior of the Blue Department. 7. The 
Bolting and Packing Department. 

Besides these buildings are several others of the utility class, 
such as carpenters' and coopers' shops, and a large pottery for turn- 
ing out crucibles, of which many thousauds are used in the year. 
A large store-house, sheds and stables, aid in completing this im- 



portant factory iu which the busy hum of industry accompanies the 
thorough-going system which has overcome prejudice and com- 
pletely conquered all obstacles that once offered defiance to the man- 
ufacture of Ultrautariue. 

This successful manufacture of Ultramarine is a very decided 
proof of the ability of this country to produce within herself most. 
if not all, of the requirements of a nation desirous of taking a lead- 
ing position in art, as well as 
MSieMM. It only requires the 
determination to succeed 
shown by many of our people, 
and by none more so than by 
the gentlemen whose interest- 
ing manufactory we have just 
called the attention of our 
readers to. 

When Messrs. Heller & 
Merz commenced the building 
• >f their present factory, il 
was on reclaimed ground, and 
they bad to contend, along 
with their other impediments, 
with unbcalthincss of their employes, arising from the miuma per- 
vading the swampy location they worked in. But even this has 
been overcome, and it is said that the fumes of the sulphur used iu 
the factory have had the beneficial effect of rendering the whole 
location healthy, and, in consequence, it is now being thickly built 
around with the dwellings of the numbers who belong to the fac- 
tory and those attracted to the neighborhood. 

Practical Tests on Chlorozone. 

The quilt bleachery of the Brighton Mills, W. 23d St, New 
York, has successfully applied Chlorozone as a deterging and 
bleaching agent without the preliminary boiling of the goods. The 
quilts coming from the loom are immersed with agitation in a bath 
made by 50 parts of cold water for one of pure Chlorozone at 50" 
Chlorometer. After 6 or 8 hours the deterging and bleaching op- 
eration is simultaneously accomplished. A thorough rinsing in the 
ordinary Butterworth wash vats delivers the quilts in a perfectly pure 
white. No cotton specks, no spot, no weaving oil, can be detected, 
and the fabric is far softer and brighter than by the ordinary boil- 
ing and liming process. As the Ozone has a strong affinity fur 
Aniline blue, the blueing is preceded by a slight souring to insure 
uniformity of cast. The batches of quilts so treated this week by 
this mill arc pronounced superior to any other, treated by theordin- 
arv ten houn hotting in soda ash and ten houn bleac/ting in chloride 
of lime. The one degree Chlorozone hath serves several times over, 
and the suppression of the costly and injurious hot deterging reduces 
the price of bleaching in giving a better result every day. The 
same application of Chlorozone has been also made satisfactorily at 
the shirt factory of R. K. Davis & Co., opposite the Brighton Mills, 
W. 23d St. The shirts brought from the factory were directly 
placed in the washing machine with a bath made by 100 parts of 
cold water for one part of Chlorozone, and without toap. Every ten 
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minutes a bath of three dozen shirts was dispatched, &r whiter and 
purer than by the ordinary hot *<apy bath. The same bath of 
Ozone was used over three times, with equal result The bath be- 
ing then forcibly reduced in liquid from the ahsorptioo of the lime, 
it in necessary to renew it. Everything calculated, Chlorozone 
brings here over 50 per cent, savings in every way — money and 
labor, with lew complication and superior results. 

The Delmonico restaurant hotel, of Fifth Avenue, has washed 
with Chlorozone 1,000 pieces in two hours. The same job takes 
three-quarters of the day with soap and hot wutcr. Whiteness, 
purity and softness are attained far better with it than by the use 
of soap and costing only one-half! 

The Empire Dyeing and Cleaning Co., W. 39th 8t, bel. 11th 
Avenue, has adopted Chlorozone with similar satisfactory results. 
They clean and bleach curtains perfectly well in a half hour, with 
two cold Chlorozone baths, and without machinery. They produce 
a slight agitation with sticks and hands. 

Various other establishments and laundries have eagerly adopt- 
ed this new agent, and many cotton and linen mills are experiments 
ing with it Wherever the application is correctly made, success is 
certain, and a cheerful adoption is sure to follow. The principal 
characteristics of Chlorozone are that it operates better on raw pro- 
duce from the loom, or from the spinning-wheel, than from the boil- 
ing kiers. The Calcium Halts and Carbonic Acid generated by this 
crude process on the fabrics (very often boiled to death), are an- 
tagonistic to Ozone, and the operation works slower when the 
fabric has been boiled. But any ordinary cotton, jute and linen 
goods, direct from the factory, can be superiorly treated by Chloro- 
zone, and with a considerable economy in boiler, fuel, chemical, 
labor, time, room, and in fuss about the mill. 

Another point to observe about the use of Chlorozone is that a 
gentle agitation, such as that given by the Oakley A Keating wash- 
ing machine (Courtland St, N. Y.), considerably shortens and 
equalize the process. 

The Passaic Print Works are preparing to apply Chlorozone 
on their calico before boiling. A preliminary test proved that 
calico can be treated by 75 to 100 parts of water for one of Chloro- 
zone. The suppression of boiling, at that rate, would bring a con- 
siderable saving. There is no doubt that the affinity of Ozone to 
coloring matter may prove beneficial to the printing, both in quali- 
ty and economy. Another application of Chlorozone is made on 
deterging woven corsets. The Novelty Corset Works has applied it 
to remove the black streaks of imperfect weaving in the body of 
the corset. 

We will keep our readers posted on the progress of this extra- 
ordinary reagent, which works quicker with less injury to the fibre 
than any other in use. 

Use of Mordants 

BY PROF. J. r. IUOH. 

In the long and interesting catalogue of native coloring ma- 
terials, it matters little by what name they are recognized or known. 
In the majority of instances an intervention of another class of con- 
stituent elements, entirely foreign from both the matter itself and 



the fabric to be colored, is indispensably necessary. These elements 
are called mordants by the majority of dyers, and as such we will 
speak of them in this paper. In fact, we of the present age can 
accord the discovery or coinage of the word to no one ; for away 
back amid the mists which measurably obscure the past, the word 
is found in manuscript copies of dyeing receipts for use in an age 
when the art of printing was Unknown, not even thought of. Nearly 
of equal age, then, of dyeing, the origin of mordants claims birth. 
Then it was known as an adhesive composition, by means of which 
gold leaf could be attached to wood, marble, or metal. Early 
dyers appropriated the word to designate a substance by mean!) of 
which coloring matters could be made to adhere to fibres, and it has 
been retained in that sense in all modern treatises upon dyeiug. 

Among the principal mordants used in dyeing, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain, is aluminum salts, iron, tin, chromium, cop- 
per, and a few other minerals. When a decoction of any coloring 
I matter, say logwood or cochineal, is heated with a small quantity of 
; a properly selected salt of one of these metals, it is found that the 
: coloring principle loses its solubility, forms a combination with 
! these metallic salts or bases, and precipitates to the bottom of the 
solution, thus leaving the supernatant liquid nearly or quite color- 
less. This precipitate, then, of which I speak, is generally called 
the " lake " of the particular metal and coloring matter, which are 
now in a state known to chemists as chemical combination. These 
lakes are insoluble in water, and are only divided again into their 
constituent elements by the action of some powerful chemical 
agent 

These ready-formed lakes, however, are incapable of imparting 
tints to fibre usually, for the reason that they are insoluble in water 
and not easily soluble in any mcustruum which can be applied to 
such material with any degree of safety. Of themselves they are 
of too gross a nature to penetrate and permeate through the minute 
interstices of the fibre ; hence, when brought in contact, rest, for 
the most part, upon its surface, and are therefore easily removable 
by washing or mechanical friction. It is known, however, that for 
some colors in calico printing, lakes can be applied, but then only 
in conjunction with acid salts, and at a high temperature, by mean 
of which a sort of solution is obtained while in contact with the 
fibre itself. The part which chemists have acted in this important 
department of a nation's industries has been, and is now, to so 
arrange these three elements— fibre, metallic salts, and the coloring 
matter — that from the substance thus formed may be obtained a 
fourth combination in the form of an insoluble colored lake within 
the body of the fibre itself, whereby, cither by the lake being 
mechanically retained or chemically combined, the fibre assumes a 
permanent or fast color. 

As to the application. — This consists of three principal ways in 
which the mordant and the coloring matter can be brought in con- 
tact with the fibre, the developments and modifications of which 
constitute the whole art of dyeing. 

A recent scientific and practical dyer, among other good things 
of interest to the entire craft, speaking of these processes, claims 
that by the first method, which is by far the most common, the 
I fibrous matter is separately impregnated with the mordant, which 
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is by various means decomposed, so as to deposit its base in an in- 
soluble state upon or within the fibre, the coloring matter being ap- 
plied at some subsequent time. Take for example, the case of dye- 
ing a common black from logwood upon calico, which, as all dyers 
know, has no affinity for the coloring matter of the logwood. The 
first process is to paw the calico through a hot aqueous solution of 
sulphate of iron, sometimes mixed with acetate of iron, and to re- 
move the excess by passing the cloth through rollers; the cloth, 
either previously dried or not, is then passed through the mixture 
of lime and water, which has the effect of decom|>osing the iron 
salts and liberating the oxide of iron. A washing in water to re- 
move the excess of lime or any loosely attached oxide of iron rend- 
ers the calico in fit condition to come in contact with the logwood. 
The calico now assumes a bufT color, owing to the attached mordant 
of oxide of iron ; when placed in a hot decoction of logwood 
speedily acquires a dark hue, and in about half an hour has become 
dyed of a dense black color, and when smoothed and finished forms 
the common black calico to be seen in nearly every store or shop 
where cloth is kept A variety of other cases might he adduced : 
Woolen cloth boiled for some time in a solution of bichromate of 
potash acquires a certain amount of chromium, which enables it to 
take a black color from logwood and other colors from other mat- 
ters. The practice of calico printing, as mentioned heretofore in 
Toe Textile Cou>Rtirr, illustrates in a very forcible manner the 
action of mordants. Woolen boiled with salts of tin is enabled to 
dyo up a brilliant scarlet in a decoction of cochineal; boiled with 
alum, it will take a variety of colors in various dyestuffii; by the 
aid of an apparatus previously described in those columns, we can 
learn that portions of a piece of calico are impregnated wit!) mor- 
dants, and these portions alone acquire color from the dyeing solu- 
tion, and thus designs or patterns are produced upon a white ground. 

The most usual method of impregnating the fibrous matter 
with mordant consists in heating it with the required metallic gaits, 
and, as will be shown hereafter, those salts easily decomposed are 
those generally used with preference; or substancce such as chalk, 
alkalies, or tartar, are added to some more stable salt, such as alum, 
to induce the formation of comparatively unstable compounds, 
which, under the influence of a high temperature and contact with 
fibrous matter undergo decomposition— the metallic oxide, or some 
baser insoluble compound of it, becoming intimately combined with 
the fibre, which is then said to be mordanted. 

Another method, leas general than the foregoing, is to apply 
the coloring matter previous to the mordant It is resorted to only 
with heavy goods, which absorb a large quantity of liquid, or with 
light colors upon other fabrics. Dyes produced in Uhb way are 
superficial in their character, and not so permanent as those pro- 
duced by the first method. In dyeing by that method it is in many 
cases customary to add a small quantity of mordant to the dye-bath 
when the process is nearly or quite finished, or to pass the dyed 
goods, as a final operation, through a diluted mordant 

to- W.j will pay Seventy-five cents a copy for our first 
number, January, 1879.-«S 



Suggestions on Feather Dyeing. 

(C«u«.rffn« mttHj 
umaisE hu e. 

This color is a pale blue — it is sometimes, but improperly, 
called ' Gen d'Annc." It is obtained with com|«irative facility upon 
soft, hard, or ostrich feather, by an application of indigo, carmine 
and archil. It is more difficult to produce it upon skins, wings and 
birds. Of course, much indigo-carmine aud little archil should be 
used. Often, iu order to make blacker some black varnish is added 
to either the acidulated bath, or to a separate or utiacidulated one. 
This process, however, ia not to be recommended — it is better to 
add a little mure archil, and, at the same time, very little curcuma. 
Orange Z may also be taken. 

MARINE BLUE. 

This is a dull color, more or leas violet tinted. It ia obtained 
from indigo-carmine aud lilac (violet is often substituted for this 
last color). To produce a deeper tint add a trifle more of archil. 
Even for very pale marine blue, nothing but indigo, carmine and 
archil are sometimes taken. For a flat feather, the violet is em- 
ployed to advantage. As regards the ostrich, on the contrary, lilac 
is preferable, for the violet is easier produced, giving a more uneven 
color than the lilac. 

The bath should be acidulated with archil, not with sulphuric 
acid, that being too powerful. When the feather is in the boiling 
bath, indigo-carmiue is first poured in, and next a mixture of indigo- 
carmine and violet, or indigo-carmine and lilac. To deepen the dye 

I archil is added (but in exceedingly small quantities), as it produces 
considerable efficacy. Time must be given, however, to produce 
I this effect, for it is known that archil bites slowly and at a compar- 
atively low rate of temperature. If too much archil be taken it 
will suffice to give the feather another boiling hot bath with indigo- 
carmine and violet 

The white ostrich feather of good quality easily takes a marine 
blue color with indigo-carmine and lilac; but that which has been 
used a little, and above all the grey, becomes brown, or rusty, al- 
most inevitably, as will bo seen when we shall have occasion to 
Kpcak hereafter of metallic reflects. 

The difference in the nature of feathers belonging to one and 
the same lot is the cause of a very great inequality— some feathers 
being more reddish or greenish than others, so that alter an ener- 
getic heating it is well in drying the feathers to range them in order 
of tint, and treat each specie* separately, boiling the hardest, or 
those feathers not reddish enough, longest in the original bath, and 
giving, on the other hand, a boiling hot bath of indigo-carmine to 
those which are too reddish. This operation being evidently too 
long is unfortunately inapplicable to cheap feathers. 

For skins, wings and birds, the same processes are employed. 
Much precaution must be had that not too much sorrel salt be used, 
and above all, that the process be effected as quickly as possible. 

rum. 

The plum color is a pale violet The feather is dyed in a bath 
acidulated with sulphuric acid, archil, indigo-carmine and black 
gloss, so that an almost black garnet may be produced. It is well 
to add a little lilac. The feather is taken out of the bath only at 
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this moment. It ia rinaed in pure water aud then given a violet 
tint in a more or leaa heated solution of carbonate of soda. During 
this operation the archil turns from red to violet Black is devel- 
oped and settles more firmly on the feather, while a large portion of 
the indigo-carmine goes off It is a primitive process, and certainly 
not economical, but which nevertheless gives good results in skilled 
hands, but in the hands of unskilled operators it ia extremely tire- 
some and of doubtful success. 

proeem. — This ia a direct process. Plum, which ia but 
i pale violet employed in a bath acidulated with acetic 
acid, is taken for it. The dye is deepened with greyish blue or 
greyish rose, according to the tint required. When a blue shade 
is desired, lilac is added to it ; if, on the contrary, then red eosine is 
added. This process, which is fairly successful in light plum, ia 
more difficult of application in dnrk plum. When, then, a well 
nourished plum ia required, recourse must be had to the first <l<v 

CiREY. 

There are a great variety of greys, resulting invariably from 
the mixing of any given color with black and white. It would be 
well-nigh impossible to describe them all; and as it would also be 
unprofitable, I shall limit myself to the principal kinds: 

Pearl Grey ia a mixture of violet-tinted blue, with very little 
black and much white. It ia obtained by the same process that 
serves to make white— that ia to say, by a mixture of indigo-carmine 
and violet I shall not now return to a description of this pro- 
cedure, and shall only state that in the personation of pearl grey 
the quantities of 



Quelle- Grey is a mixture of white with black. It is easily ob- 
tained by dyeing the feather with a small quantity of gloss black. 
As there is always a residue of yellowish hue it becomes necessary 
to give it a rose-color with cochineal. This operation is effected in 
a cold bath, acidulated with a small quantity of salt of sorrel. If 
it be an ostrich feather, starch is dissolved in it 

Silver- Grey is a mixture of white and blue tarnished with black 
in very small proportion. 

Silver-Grey is obtained by employing roseate-grey and blue-grcy 
in convenient proportions. These coloring matters are employed 
much diluted in a clear solution, and an acidulated bath is prepared 
with acetic acid or aorrel salt The bath should be cold and, f.,r 
an ostrich feather, contain starch ; it should be simply cold or tepid 
if a tender feather is to be dyed, and a boiling heat in the case of 
hard feather. 

Felt- Grey k a yellowish grey. It may be obtained in different 
ways; the following two being the principal ones: 

FIRST PROCESS. 

In a bath acidulated with sorrel salt or sulphuric acid, the 
feather is first steeped; gradually a solution augmented with an ex- 
tract of chestnut-bark ia poured into same, alternating with a sec- 
ond solution of violet According to whether the sample ha* a 
more greenish or roseate lint archil-juice or water rendered blue 
with indigo.carmine ia added. 

, in order to produce a deeper dye, gloss black is 



also added ; thia ia, however, attended with the inconvenience of 
producing a color that will rapidly change as soon as -brought into 
contact with the air. Iu such a case it will be better to employ, 
jointly with the extract and the violet, rose-colored grey. 

The procedure which we have just described is very old, par- 
ticularly if gloss black is taken. It is, however, attended with 
some serious disadvantages : 

First— Difficulty of application, for one requires to be very 
clever to dye rapidly and well in this manner. 

Secondly— The extract of chestnut-bark never gives a perfect 
equality, and, when taken in too large quantities, prevents the 



restored in the drying 
SKSOOWD PROCS 

It consist* in employing felt-grey in connection with rose-colored 
grey. These two substance*, of easy application, will serve for the 
generality of the tints in question. It it was required to produce a 
somewhat roseate hue, cochineal or violet might be taken ; if, on 
the contrary, a green one, a very small quantity of indigo-carmine 
would be required. These coloring substances are applied, accord- 
ing to the feather and the tone of the color, in a cold, lukewarm or 
boiling hot bath, acidulated with acetic acid or salt of sorrel. 

Iron-Grey, Steel- Grey, etc.. These kinds of greys aru usually 
rather darkish ; the tints result from a mixture of blue, a good deal 
of black and some white. They are obtained on the feather by 
means of a conveniently proportioned mixture of roseate-grey and 
blue-grcy, the shade being subsequently imparted, as in the case of 
the other grey species. 

(To k* oooUaatd.) 

Powdered Double Refined Pure Caustic Soda. 

Our attention is drawn to the merits of the above article, 
which the Greenbank Alkali Company has, amongst its other 
specialties, this powdered double refined pure caustic soda, 
manufactured by an entirely new process, making it the most 
convenient, purest, and most economic form of soda possible 
to be obtained for any legitimate purpose. In this atl dyers, 
bleachers, wool scourers, and consumers generally are con- 
cerned. Wherever soda ash, refined alkali, or soda crystals 
are used, a tenth part, or even leas, of this article may be ad- 
vantageously substituted, doing the work more rapidly and to 
much greater advantage. That caustic alkali is superior to 
carbonated alkali for scouring, bleaching and cleansing, be- 
sides being more economical, is a conceded fact, and yet not- 
withstanding it has been hitherto but little used for sueh pur- 
poses. The inconvenient manner in which it was made up for 
sale in solid blocks was one reason for its being neglected. To 
weigh out small quantities was certain to cause waste both of 
time and material. There is not a solitary trace of iron to be 
found in the Greenbank Double Refined Caustic Soda, and it 
is actually less impure than the best refined carbonated alkali 
or soda crystals. For convenience of handling, it is very de- 
sirable, being made up in barrels, so that the smallest quanti- 
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ties may be taken out without waste. The head of the bar- 
rel can be easily replaced without detriment, as the caustic 
soda will retain its virtues for any length of time. In fact it 
is the remarkable peculiarity of this finely powdered pure 
article that the air and moisture of the atmosphere form a 
thin hard crust of carbonated soda upon the exposed surface ; 
thus effectually protecting the whole bulk from deterioration. 
Great caution must be used in the substitution of this powder- 
ed double refined caustic soda for soda crystals, or as it is more 
generally called soda-ash, that no great excess be used. In 
the first place, soda crystals hold sixty per cent, of water of 
crystallization, being over half the whole weight. In the sec- 
ond plucu, the alkali contained is carbonate of soda, or alkali 
combined with carbonic acid, which again halves the actual 
contents of real soda, besides greatly retarding its action when 
used for scouring, bleaching and cleaning. On the other 
band, this caustic soda is pure soda, uncombined with any 
carbonic acid, holding no water of crystallization ; it is there- 
fore evidently not alone a very concentrated soda, but is like- 
wise ready to work in the quickest and best manner. Par- 
ticular caution should bo taken in using it, on account of its 
being so highly concentrated and exceptionally pure, as any 
excess will undoubtedly tend to materially injure any fibre on 
which it is used as n cleanser. As compared with soda crys- 
tals, one-tenth to one-twentieth only should be used, either by 
weight or with reference to the specific gravity. 



Oil of Vitriol. 

Whether under the above name, or that of Sulphuric 
Acid, there are few articles of more importance than this 
acid. The chemist and the dyer alike look upon it as one of 
the acids without which they would find it frequently very 
difficult to proceed in their operations. 

Oil of Vitriol, or as it is often simply called " oil," is 
classed in commerce under four heads according to its relative 
degrees of purity. The first, or that of the greatest strength, 
is the fuming Snlphnrie Acid, which, on account of its being 
long manufactured at Nordhausen (a town of Prussian Sax- 
ony), was also called by the name of that place. In times 
past it was prepared by distilling dried copperas at a high 
tetnperatnro. In the present more advanced state of chom- 
ical knowledge, we obtain it in much greater purity from the 
alkaline bisulphates. Its color, as a general thing, is a pale 
brown, and it is viscid, like oil, its sp. gr. being 1896°, or 
179J° T. It is composed of 80 parts, by weight, of the dry 
solid acid — being of two equivalents, the other equivalent be- 
ing 9 parts of water. It sends forth copious fumes, and when 
boiled, exposed to damp air, or mixed with a small proportion 
of water, it is converted into common Oil of Vitriol. Its 
price just now is necessarily very high, and its uses very lim- 



ited, being chiefly used in the preparation of extract of indigo, 
even in which the advantages obtained from it are doubted 
by some. 

Rectified Oil of Vitriol is prepared in leaden chambers 
by a familiar process, which is often called " double oil of 
vitriol," theoretically consists of one equivalent, or 40 parts 
of dry acid combined with one equivalent of 9 parts of water. 
Its sp. gr., in the highest state of concentration, is 1849°, or 
170° T. It is a colorless, oily fluid, whose weight is about 
18| lbs. to a gallon, and boils at 620° F. Most organic bodies 
are destroyed by it. It possesses the power of exiling all 
other acids from their combinations in the moist way. A great 
rise of temperature is produced by mixing it with water. One 
part of water to four parts Oil of Vitriol will run the heat up 
to 300° F. It exercises no destructive action on indigo blue, 
alizarin, or on the red color of madder. Straws or sawdust, 
if thrown into Oil of Vitriol, are at once destroyed, at the 
same time giving the oil a darkish hue. As Oil of Vitriol 
imbibes water or moisture from the air, thereby losingstrength, 
it is highly necessary to keep it stoppcrod. 

What we have hero been speaking of is what is called 
" double f now we will address ourselves to " single " Oil of 
Vitriol. It is slightly weaker than the double, and generally 
denotes from 165° to 167 u T. In most other respects it pos- 
sesses the already described properties of the " double," and 
may be applied to similar purposes, excepting the dissolving 
of indigo, and for that it is wholly inadequate. 

■ Brown Oil of Vitriol, or as it is sometimes called Oham- 
lier Acid, iB the Sulphuric Acid as run off from the lead- 
chambers nnconcentrated and unpurificd. Its sp. gr. is no 
higher than 1.75, or 150° T., and sometimes lower. It has a 
brown color from traces of organic matter, and is more liable 
to contain traces of nitrogen compounds. Its strength is 
about 16 per cent, below the "double" Sulphuric Acid. It 
is liable to freezing in cold weather, and thus the carboys which 
contain it are sometimes broken. It must not be allowed to 
come in contact with indigo, but may l>e applied to the other 
purposes of the two former classes of the acid. 

There are various adulterations and impurities in Sul- 
phuric Acid ; for instance, Sulphate of Lead, which is often 
present, is soluble in concentrated Oil of Vitriol, increasing 
its sp. gr., but of course adding nothing whatever to the 
strength. This Sulphate of Lead is easily detected by dilut- 
ing a portion with pure water, when, not being soluble in di- 
lute acid, the Sulphate of Lead settles to the bottom as a 
white sediment. It is rarely large in quantity, and never 
purposely added. 

Salt Cake, which is dry Sulphate of Soda, is very often 
added to increase the sp. gr. of diluted acids. It may bo 
readily detected by evaporating a part of it at a red heat, 
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when any alkaline salts present will be found remaining. 
Nitric oxide is very often present, and is, nnder many circum- 
stances, destructive to coloring matters. The readiest way of 
detecting this is to put a portion of the suspected acid in a 
test-tube, or wine-glass, dropping in a clean fragment of the 
sulphate of iron (copperas). Should there be present the 
slightest trace of nitric oxide, or hyponitrous acid, u faint 
reddish tinge will show itself, growing gradually deeper. 




BY PAUL ALBX, PRACTICAL FEATHER DYKR, 

(CoBtlniied tnm W 19KJ 

It w possible that some of the readers of this journal 
think that I should write full recipes to accompany all the 
colors I mention. It would, no doubt, be much more inter 
esting and perhaps profitable to them. But I do not think it 
would be advisable, and for the following good reasons : First, 
because there are no two dyers that make colors in the same 
way. There are not, perhapH, one in ten that would strictly 
follow the directions; consequently, the result would not be 
satisfactory, and the recipe (however good) would forthwith 
be contemptuously condemned. Third, there are no two 
dyers who use exactly the same brand of colors. For instance, 
take logwood ; how difficult I find it to get two barrels of just 
the same strength. For fully six years all the colore used by 
me I obtained from one house, and when I began to buy from 
others I experienced very considerable trouble in getting satis 
factory results— not Itecause the colors were unequal in good- 
ness to those I had l>ecn using, but because I did not under- 
stand and was not familiar with the strength and quality of 
them. The majority of dealers in colors know no more about 
the manipulation of Ostrich Feathers than a child. I am in 
almost daily receipt of samples of dyc-stufls that are invari 
ably guaranteed to produce the most beautiful shades of blues, 
greens, reds, etc. But I find that I can use but very few of 
them. 

I promised a few months ago to give the readers of this 
journal the names of all the dye-stuffs used by me, and in ac- 
cordance with that promise I herewith present a full and com- 
plete list. With these I claim to be able to make any color 
that Art or Nature ever produced. They will be found to be 
about thirty in number, viz.: Logwood, Turmeric, Fustic, 
Shumac, Copperas, Blue Stone, Verdigris, Bichromate of 
Potass, Extract of Archil, Salt Tartar, Aniline Brown, Green 
Crystals, Cochineal, Marine Blue (bluish), Marine Blue (red- 
dish), Extract of SafHower, Solferino, Fuchsina, Bengaline 
Blue, Bengaline Black (this last named color can. I believe, 
be found but in one house in the country), Picric Acid, Nich- 
olson Blue, Iudigo Blue, and Reddish Essence of Coftee, which I 
last will, with the aid of acid, produce the most beautiful | 



shades of cream color. Of the thousands of shades of color 
there exists not one that cannot be made by the above list of 
colors. 

With the six following colors, viz.: Turmeric, Logwood, 
Bichromate, Aniline Green, Marine Blue, and Achil, I can 
produce over two hundred distinct shades. I would here re- 
mark that any good artist ought to be able to produce as good 
colors by gas-light as by daylight. 

I invariably judge the strength of my baths by taste. A 
man may study chemistry all the days of his life, but if he 
does not understand the nature of the goods he is working on, 
and if he is not possessed of the requisite good judgment, it is 
all of no avail whatever ; the lack of this one qualification is 
fatal to his best effort. If I might make bold to take a simile 
from wedded life, I would say that the lack of judgment in 
the securing of a bride has defeated many fond hopes when 
she showed her true colors and proved no match for the 
sample. 

Centrifugal Machine for Dyeing, Washing and Dry- 
ing. — A Lyons manufacturer has patented in France a centrifugal 
machine in which he performs the operation of dyeing, washing and 
drying (or rather whining), without moving the yarn or cloth, and 
for which he claims the advantage, in the last operation, that it does 
not suffer by entanglement, as is very often the case where the yarn 
has to be moved from oue machine or vat into another. The ma- 
chine which the inventor uses differs from an ordinary hydro-ex- 
tractor in the fact that the case or outer covering of the machine 
has a mantle, the tpe.ee between this and the inner casing being 
filled with steam. The machine is also provided with a differential 
motion, by means of which the speed can be easily regulated at will. 
When used for dyeing, the dyeing liquor is introduced into the inner 
spore, then steam admitted into the outer mantle, and the liquor 
heated. When this is done, the yarn or doth is placed into the 
cage, and the machine slowly turned. In this manner the dye pen- 
etrates evenly all parts of the yarn, and is, after saturation, drawn 
off by a tap. The washing is at once proceeded with, the steam be- 
ing turned off and a waterpipe turned into the centre of the ma- 
chine. The water thus enters in the middle, and passes out at the 
circumference, washing the yarn in its exit, a tap at the bottom 
allowing it to run off. Alter the washing the water is turned off 
and speed pat on, when the yam is nearly dried in the usual man- 
ner by centrifugal force. It is then taken out and removed to the 
drying room. To enable the cage being well cleaned in caw of 
chauge of color, it is made so that it can easily be taken out The 
proceeding has certainly the advantage of simplicity; but it is evi- 
dent to any dyer that the range of dyes can only be limited, unless 
several cages fit in the same machine, and are kept each for a sepa- 
rate color, and this, we think, would not be very economical. The 
idea is, however, a novel one, and may suit some circumstances.— 
The Eng. Tattle Manufacturer. 

The price of Vol. 1, 1879, Tkxtii.e Coi-okist, is $10.00. 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 

The Timu i numun i. inil.lwlvnl un the 1*1, of W h in»ulb >1 tk* .sS.e. swi .If li 
Streel, l-lilladelofcu. 

The TKXTli.K<Vtuittr»T UuMuit l.y ,uj.ll to any i».l<lre«» wilbln the ('tilled Wuh, on 
payment of the yearly fluhtrrt|rfiS>n of Koi'H |s,i I,»lt* linvarial.ly in *tTan,-» I, |.<-t v free 
FW "ima Britain and Ireland, l» <hllllii K > Htili.li;. HukWrlton lu f..n.|,rn ruiintrlaa •III 
hat* II,.. ~ld,ll..nal poxaire *Med to their .uWrl|,l|.,n. HoilTTi«rrj. may l« m*A l.y >•'•" 
If tool.. of fix oaV. ..Her ,.r ch.« r. oay.1,1,, unly to order of Dr. M m.A*K. Mutjir, 

««r- A» all our atpmu Ml MnMi at* kmMMd by a. »lih »rtttrn authority, we re- 
queat »ar friend, noi to fa.or |MM kMH M 11*4— lit* from na. 



We are in want of the following uuiiiWr of the Tex- 
tile ColoKIst, viz.: Juuuury, 1 for which we will pay 
seventy-five cents; January 1880, fifty eeuts ; July, 18S0, 
fifty-cent*. 

Bkfore the next number of the Textile Colohist shall ap- 
pear, the eveut of the now approaching election for a Chief Magis- 
trate of our Republic will have become an historical fact. Preg- 
nant with good or evil as this event may be, it will be the decisiou 
of the people and ought to be for the best interest* of the nation at 
large. That the country is just now in a prosperous condition is 
clearly attributable to the fact that the factories m all at work 
turning out stock which the agricultural community readily buys 
up with the profits of a generous harvest having a remunerative 
market owing to the prosperity of the factories. And there each is 
to each as seller and buyer and buyer and seller, all within the 
limits of the one undivided country. That prvUtiUm has brought 
this state of things about, is certain ; and that the good sound policy 
of retaining and sustaining that protection should be the object in 
tho coming election is most clear to all, save alone to place-hunters 
and those who harbor self-interest while shouting for independence. 
With the country in an acknowledged state of prosperity, where is 
the necessity for a change ? Jiouc —whatever, proved principles 
are more reliable than untried propositions. 

England and France have pressing need for asking us to take 
off our protective tariff, and in so doing they are true to private in- 
terests. Why should we uot in refusing to do so, be true to our 
private interests? What would be the consequence of doing away 
with the protective tariff? dust this — that wages in every trade 
would necessarily find the European level — mills would stop and 
go to ruin, o|xratives starve for want of employment, farmers have 
stringent markets, the great building trade be thrown idle, railroad 
and canal navigation be equally unprofitable, and in fine, general 
ruin take the place of general pros|>crity ! And all this to aid 
foreign producers to live and recuperate on our ruin. Liberality is 
a wise virtue, to be sure, but prudence is a far more desirable one. 



Color Blindness. 

INFECTIVE VlalOK. 
As we have in our September issue adverted to the very inter- 
esting subject of color blindness as connected with the art of Dyeing, 
we will now venture to pursue the theme a little farther. Color 
blindness in its full sense is a natural defect which is Isnrn with the 
i individual, and consequently is an affliction which cannot Ik" crudi- 
I cuted. But, there are degrees of visual weakness which are uot 
natural, having their origin in disease produced by a neglect of the 
system, and of these we will now proceed to speak. The first of 
these defectivenesses, or difficiencies of sight, is easily traced to an 
unnatural state of the human system attendant on a superfluity of 
bile. We all know that this affects the eyes, for the yellow or 
billions color is distinctly visible in the field of vision. Now, it 
must be evident that this state of the eye disqualifies it from accu- 
racy of drcerumcnt in nicely defined shades of color, just as loiirh 
as 1. Hiking through smoked glass would, making red ortiwjr, bine 
yj'ir-n, anil changing the tone of even white itself to a liyhl buff. 
This erroneous virion arising, as we have said, from a billions stale of 
the system affecting the eye, it becomes necessary that what tends 
to produce such an unfortunate consequence, especially unfortunate 
to the eyes, should bo can-fully guarded against ; ami if acquired 
should bo thoroughly eradicated. BoBW persons are more disposed 
to hilliousuess than others, am) it therefore becomes a question if 
there be much actual correctness of judgment regarding shades 
am) tones among men whose- decision ought to be uniform. Light 
is another source of trouble where colore are in question. An oil- 
light throws a yellow tint, as does gas, in a lew degree, and even 
lime, or the electric lights have a bluish influence as datiling as 
steel, and are actually no more reliable than moon-light. After all 
there is uo light so entirely honest and trustworthy as that of the 
sun, because its golden beam comes to us refines! through inter- 
minable space. And yet, this verr day light is prevented by the 
quality of glass through which it reaches the dyer, for, there are us 
many different tunes of color in glass as there are shades of artifi- 
cial light, the predominating tint being blue. 

Let dyers weigh and ponder on these few but suggestive hints, 
and they will acknowledge that too much care of the health of the 
ojierator as well as precaution as regards his means and appliances, 
as well as his surroundings cannot be had in guarding against 
failure in producing required shades of color, for, although the 
Mock lie unexceptionable, and the water of crystal purity, a defec- 
tive vision, from whatever source arising, will be certain to entail 
failure on the operation, and loss to his employer. 

"ANOTHER one puzzled," who writes to the Chemical Review, 
gays, incidentally, " I see a drug very often used in the Ameri- 
can Textile Colonist, ' Sail Soda.' Can you tell me wliat it 
ia?" Wc will take the liberty of answering our English en- 
quirer : Sal Soda is a term for simple soda, which our dyers 
use ; custom has made the prefix a fixture, without which the 
article would not seem genuine. Besides, it is a murk of con- 
sideration. We are fond of titles if we arc He-publicans. 
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THE MONTH'S PRACTICAL RECIPES. 



The tallowing practical ndp«, like ■!] that will appear In IhU 
rerlfled ai reliable and warranted to rmna oil aatk(actartlr. prorlaad 
are eulctlr adkered to, awl Ik* 

AND I 



ID* We have frequently been asked why we give the name, 
of the maker, of the aniline and dye stuffs we nae when 
publishing the recipes accompanying our inset*. The reason is : We 
can speak with authority for those we actually test ; where anilines 
and dyestufrs of the same color, manufactured by other firms, may 
be equally good, but when treated according to our recipe, may not 
In giving the name of certain manufacturers, 
b, we would not bo thought partial to them. Each has his 
i of producing desired effects with his own dye stuffs. 

Recipe No. 135. 

METHYL BLUE ON RAW COTTON (Faat CotorV 

100 lbs. Cotton. 

Put down for two hours in 10 lbs. Sumac 
2d Bath.— Oxy Muriate of Antimony 2° T.for one-half hour, wash 

3d Bath.-71 oza Violet, \ A. Poirrier. Paris. 

4* 01*. Green. | Andrcykovicx A Dunk, Philada. 

Enter cotton at 120° F., raise temperature to boiling and boil 
for one-half hour. 

•ar Innumerable shades of blue can be produced by varying 
the quantity of Violet and Greco. 



60 lbs. Yarn. 



Recipe No. 136. 

YELLOW ON COTTON. 



Turn for 30 minutes in 

3 lbs. White Sugar of Lead. 
Wash, wring, and finish in u fresh bath of 
i lb. Bichromate of Potash, 
at 100" F. ; give 8 to 10 turns, wash and i 



Recipe No. 137. 

mixture on worsted. 



60 lbs. Worsted 

Mordant with 1 } lbs. Bichromate of Potash. 
J lb. Red Tartar, 
i lb. Blue Vitriol. 
Boil for one hour, wash and finish in: 
35 lbs. Hvpernic, ( 
5 lbs. Fustic, , John M. Sharpies* A Co. Philadelphia. 
3 lbs. Logwood. (. 
The mixture is 55 per cent, brown and 45 per cent white. 



Recipe No. 138. 

BLACK ON HOSIERY YARN. 

100 lbs. Yarn. 
Boil one hour in 

11 lbs. Bichromate of Potash. 

2d bath-60 lbs. Logwood { John M. Sharpie* & Co., Philadelphia. 

Give 8 turns and wash in i lb. Cbrome at 160° F. 
This black will stand fulling. 
The succeeding lots only require 1 lb. I 

Recipe No. 139. 

Ut 

50 lbs. Yam. 

Clear the liquor with a lot for a i 
Add 

1 lb. Borax, 

f Meister, Lucius A I'.nn n _ I fi wolitc, A.-M. 
i ox. Blue, 5 B. • Lutz A Movius, New York, Boston, and 
( Philadelphia. 

Enter at 175° F., rai*< t„ 190° F., give 5 turn- and wash. 

2d bath.— Acidulated with 1 lb. Sulphuric Acid, give 5 turns and 

wash. 

Borax and 1 ox. 



Blue, 



Note. — The second lot requires 



No. 140. 

PH'M ON WORSTED. 

50 lbs. Yarn. 

Dye the regular Navy Blue Bottom with 

6 ots. Nicholson Blue, R. 
Wash and raise color in boiling water with 

2 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 

Add 

2 lbs. Sulphate of Soda, 
1 lb. Alum, 

1 lb. Indigo Paste. 

2 ozs. Violet 250 N. I A. Poirrier, Paris. 

1 lb. Archil Carmine. ( Andreykovicx A Dunk, Philada. 

Enter quickly and turn to shade, 

•air- Any other Violet will answer for finishing; but, as this 
Aniline works better in connection with Sulphuric Acid than any 
Otto, it is to be recommended. 

Recipe No. 141. 

KA.1T MAROON ON WORSTED. 

75 lbs. Yarn. 
Boil up 1 lb. Tartar, 
2 lbs. Alum, 
5 lbs. Glaubersalt, 

1 IK IT. i d I n Badische Aniline ami S«la Fabrik. 

lilt- U p , ■ Wm - Fickhardt A Kuttroff, New 
18 Ibl Indigo Paste. | y ork tfe^ „„, p hi | ade | phia . 

Cool down to 170° F., enter yarn and boil for 45 minutes. 

■err- It is advisable to use the required Aniline and Indigo in 
two equal portions; one-half to begin with, the balance i 
ing. By this means uncvenness will be prevented. 
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□YES AMD DYESTUFFS. 

Aoetic Add ¥ »>- 

Albumen, Blood _ " 

Albumen, Kgg *" 

Alum, ground " 

Alum, null p-. .... •• 

Annntto. prime ■ mi l 

Annattnjnc — .... 

Aniline Oil, Engllah " 

Aniline Oil, French " 

Aniline Salt, crystal" - '* 

Aniline Suit, cake " 

Archil Liquid, bail. '« 



Argon., ituiIc oiKirto " 

Argoln, crude Sicily M 

ArgoU, rrtlued St.'Ant. Prow n " 

Argols, refined ' iray " 

Argolx. refined Light 

Ai|iia Amnion in " 

Auui» Aliimmila. F. F. F. F " 

Amine |* 

llnrtmry KOOt ..... •*• 

Parwood " 

Pi-Chr-maic Potaefa " 

Pleaching Powder. - "' 

Pornx , rcHn."d. . .........._...........-■»••-..*>..> 

Pniy.il ^ i mm I ............,...,.,...»•• , 

Plue Vitriol - " 

Priiii»toite. roll '• 

Camwood, pure " 

Camwood, No. I " 

Carbonate of Aminoiiiii " 

tiauatta Soda, 80 per cent •' 

Caustic Soda, 70 i*-r cent ami over " 

China Clav * ton 

Citric Am "r* lb- 

Cochineal, Hnudura.* " 

Cochineal, Mexican " 

Cochineal, Plaek Teneriltc _ •' 

Cream Tartar. crystal* " 

Cream Tartar, powdered " 

Crimson Spirit- " 

Cudliear, pure- " 

Cudbcur, No, 1 ., , oHMiM ...,»•■ " 

CmlUar, No. 1, French '■ 

Cutch " 

Divi Plvl HNHHMMnMINMMMNInll tOII 

Pipping Acid "r* lt>. 

Extract Puetlo. 

Extract Ilyiiernic 

Kxlract Indigo. 

Kxtract Logwood, hulk. 

Extract Quercitron 

Flaviue 

Fllhlic, ( lutM 

Fuctie, Mnraeallio 

FiiKtle, Savinila " 

i *miit'i»T. ■ »ul<*« '* 

tllauU-rhalt _. " 

Green Limny " 

H V I 't'TIl 1<* ..........•*■••* aaa ........................ ** 

lri-h Miw „. " 

Iron Nil rate " 

Indigo, Auxiliary " 

Indigo. Bengal " 

Indigo, Carncaaa, flue " 

Indigo, Oautemala, fine " 

Indigo, Madnoj, rtne._ " 

I ndigo. Manilla '• 

Luc Pye, tine powdered " 

Lac Dye, good powdered » 

Lima Wood.. " 

Logwood. Cumpeaehy •• 

Logwood. Honduras " 

LogWOod, Lagunu " 

Logwood, St. Domingo " 

Madder. Hutch *• 

Miulder, French H |1>. 

Maple Park •' 
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Myraliolam.. 
Muriatic Acid 

Muriate Tin 

Muriate Tin, utrong. 
Muriate Tin, oxy 
Muriate Tin. 

N icwood _ 

Nitrate Iron, pure 

Nitrate Lead 

Nitric Acid, Aqua Fortixi.. 
Nutgall«. Alepix>.. 

Orchillc Paste 

Oxalic Acid 

Pearl Ahhea 

Persian Barrlaa... 

Picric Acid , 

Pohwhc* ...... 

PrUKoiate Potash, vellow 

Pruminte Potu«h,'rcd 

Quereltmn 

Kadwaad 

Red Sandera 

Staunate <if Soiia 

Starch, Corn 

Starch, Potato 

Stan-h, Wheat.... 
Salllowir 

Etafllowar extract 

SjiI Amilioniae 

Sal S«hIh h 

Ha pan wood, gnuiml 

Soluble Plue 

Sugar I, end, brown 

Sugar Lead, white - 

Sumac. Sicily, according to grade 

Sumac, Va., " " - 

SmIii A«h - 

Sulphuric Acid 

Tartaric Acid _ 

Term Japonic* 

Turmeric 

Cltrumarine 

Vcrdlgrh. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 



POOR, I. nrnamt l« fnrnUh n 
r» In m»khln« to %ny ciJur «r 



i. j. mini, Ai riiim or tiif. nvKtt* iianp 

rfvlpe* In an) llrolii-li i,f ll^clliR, And will hire |,l««wr* 
fur <.,.., i.l cuUiiiut*, rtf bk. Kf« AuUtn. . olnrm. Sr« «lT«rtlM'iurnl. pace 8. 

Adilrcu, MSI, Murk. Atft, /HrooklTB, N. Y. 

Sumac— The gutlicring uf this most useful nrticle com- 
inumls M|KX'iul uttention down South in j*rt« where it abounds, 
e«|M-ciully in the Slate of Virginia. It is gathered in very 
hirgc <|uautiti.'H hy the uegrocs, who sell it lo the merchant*!, 
or rather tniddlcnicn, who wll it again to the mills to bo 
ground up. It is pulverized and mnt on to the North, where 
it OOnnnands a ready sale at a remunerative price. The Vir- 
ginia Sumac is now considered to be the best in the world, al- 
though until recently almost unknown. But its virtues soon 
caused it to Ik: .sought, and now it stands high in the market. 
There is a great deal of Sumue to be found on all the farms 
of this and neighboring Suites, and many an idle man, com- 
plaining of want of work, might make a decent living by col- 
lecting it. It costs nothing for the privilege of pulling it, for 
farmers iu general arc but too glad to be rid of it. 



AcconniNO to a contemporary, water on freezing does 
not lose its impurities. Ice made from water purposely pol- 
luted with known quantities of organic matter retains about 
one-eighth. 
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Recipe No. 142. 



50 lbs. Yam, 
Dissolve 5 lbs. Glauberealt. 



f Meister, Lucius A Bruening, 
) Hocchts, A.-M. 
| Lutz A Movius, New York, 
{ Boston, and Philada. 



to shade 



5 ozs. Erythrosine, B. 8. 
yarn at 120° F., raise temperature to 140° F., and turn 



It is advisable to use the required Aniline in two equal 
to begin with, and 



No. 143. 



100 lbs. Yarn. 
Dissolve 2 lbs. Alum, 

i lb. Tin Crystal*. 
10 ozs. Serge Blue. 
Enter yarn and boil for 20 .mutes. 



Recipe No. 144. 

OEM KAli.Ml. MAE ON Jl'TE. 

100 lbs. Jute. 

Dissolve 2 lb*. Alum, 

} lb. Tin Crystals, 
8 oza. Serge Blue, 
3 ozs. Aniline Green, 
r yarn ami boil for 20 minutes. 

Recipe No. 145. 



50 lbs. Yarn. 
Dissolve 5 lbs. Glauberaalt, 

C Mcister.L^dus ABrueuing,Hoechts,A.-M. 
7 oza. Acid Violet,-! Lutz A Movius, New York, Boston 
{ and Philadelphia. 
1 lb. Sulphuric Acid. 
Enter yarn at 160° F., turn well, raise to boil and 
s of an hour. 



NOTES OF THE MONTH. 



Recipe No. 146. 



75 lbs. Yarn. 
Dissolve 2 lbs. Alum, 
i lb. Tartar, 
5 lbs. Glauberaalt, 
3 ozs. Picric Acid, and 
12 lbs. Indigo Extract 
Enter yarn at 190° F., give 8 turns, boil up. After one-half 
hour, raise and add { oz. Acid Green Aniline. Re-enter, give 5 
turns, and done. 



The Dye Woods and Chemicals used in this month's 



Mr. Robert Zoeller, former representative in Philadelphia 
of Messrs. Bloedo A Rathbone, has severed his connection with 
that firm, and now represents Messrs. E. Oakea A Co., who have re- 
moved their Philadelphia office to a more commodious location, No. 
47 North Front St 

Zellner Bros, is the name of a new firm who have opened 
an office at 37 South Front St., in this city. They are i 
and dealers in Anilines, Dye Stufft, Chemicals, etc 

Geo. II. Paine, formerly in the employ of Messrs. 
Bissell A Co., in this city, has launched out for himself, and has 
opened an office at 105 South Front St, for the brokerage of Drugs 
and Chemicals. The firm's name is Geo. H. Paine A Co. They 
contemplate also making a specialty of manufacturers' supplies, and 
arc the agents of the H. L. Pierce Mfg. Co. Celebrated Travelers, 
we bespeak success for them. 

Mkhkkk. Wk. Pickharpt A Kuttroff — Alizarine on Wool 
fills another want in the art of dyeing. They are positively fast 
colors to light air, and fulling. 

C. Tiers Myers A Co., of Philadelphia, Castiline. This valu- 
able adjunct in dyeing has the double advantage of economy in 
dye-stufE) and softening the raw stock to make spinning a pleasure 
and spooling a past-time. Dyers should use this article more ex- 
tensively ; they will find it to their advantage. Wc are informed 
that there are several inferior articles palmed off on the dyers as 
Castiline, but we advise dyers and manufacturers to deal direct with 
thLt firm. 

F. Bredt A Co. have furnished us with samples of Induline; 
also Archil and Indigo Paste) for combinations in producing fast 
dark blues on woolens. The experimental samples of dyeiug have 
proved a success, and ere long we will produce tliem in our dyeing 
department 

Chlokozomk, for bleaching, is gaining daily more favor 
amongst bleachers and dyers, since they arc convinced no injury is 
done to the fibre. The work is better executed, in shorter time, 
aud with less labor, than with Chloride of Lime, and when the 
article comes into general use will be equally as cheap if not cheaper 
than the present system. Mr. E. Lefranc, the improver of Chloro- 
zone, is now visiting Philadelphia to introduce the article more gen- 
erally, and we hope dyers and manufacturers will give the same 
due consideration. Mr. Ijefranc is also introducing the various 
Oxykali Soaps, which have achieved a great reputation amongst 
manufacturers and dyers, the different brands being for special pur- 
poses, as scourer for woolens, finisher for cotton, detergent and 
weighter of silk. The Allan Hay Co., who are manufacturers, 
make a specialty of these goods. 

Futeacx Blue BB, is another brand of Puteaux Blue wc 
have just received from Alexander Barril, N. Y., which we will test 
at our earl 
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X. Spencer Thomas' Elmira, N. Y.) celebrated concentrated 
dye-stuffs are continually increasing in demand. Inquiries and 
orders for them arc coining in from all parts of Europe. These 
dyes are generally appreciated. Hi* Jet Black No. 44 and Blue 
Black No. 55, as well as his improved Logwood and Cutch, are 
recognized as superior articles, and those who have used them speak 
well of their merits. 

Methylene Blue (Pat), from 0 to 0000, we have received 
from Messrs. Wm. Pickhardt A Kuttroff, N. Y. Wc will produce 
some samples on flannels in our November number, with their prac- 
tical recipes. Messrs. Wm. Pickhardt A Kuttroff is the only firm 
in this country selling these blues; all others are imitation and of 
inferior quality, and persons selling or using these goods are liable 
to prosecution. The Methylene Blues are used very extensively 
for dyeing ootton and wool, also for printing. They are fast 

Henry A. Gould, Boston, has received from the Actim duett- 
ihafi, Berlin, Germany, a pure Saffranine. We will produce sample 

E. Sehlbach A Co., N. Y., have informed us that their Im- 
perial Scarlet will stand fulling and does not bleed in the white for 
blankets. Wc will test it and present the results to our readers. 

Fibcher A Keller, N. Y., are perfecting their new mordant 
called Elaidine. Amongst calico printers it is used now ex- 
tensively. 

Wa expected Bamples of the patented Artificial Indigo from 
Messrs. Pickhardt A Kuttroff, N. Y., ere this. Information has 
reached us from European sources that it is a great success and a 
perfect Indigo. 

Extract of Logwood, Quercitron and Fustic, manufac- 
tured by the Boston Dye-woods and Chemicals Co., Boston, is meet- 
ing with great favor in Great Britain and Ireland. In this coun- 
try their superior qualities are well known amongst dyers and 

E. Oakes A Co., New York, make an excellent quality of 
Oxy-Muriate of Antimony. 

Mr. J. Horsfall, the representative in this city of Read, 
Holliday A Sons, products of Huddersfield, England, is introducing 
their Anilines amongst the dyers. This firm manufactures, amongst 
their many products, a good Ponceau, Saffranine, Magenta, and 
Green, which seem to please the dyers. They are low in price and 
good in quality. 

Draper A Co., Pawtucket, R. I— English Fig Soap is used 
extensively for wool scouring. Wm. Dawson is the agent for the 
same in this city. 

Leeds Manufacturing Co., N. Y. — Aniline Mordant we 
have made several tests of, and find it an article of superior quality, 
possessing a large quantity of Tannic matter is exceedingly practi- 
cal and economical for mixed goods. For light shades on cotton, it 
is a superior mordant ; saving time, money, and producing brilliant 
shades. Dyers using this article will find it to their advantage, as 
this mordant is of standard quality and can be implicitly relied upon. 



OUR TABLE. 

The Practical Handbook of Printing, Bucaching, and Fin- 
ishing fob Calico Manufacture in General. By Leo- 
pold Bregma, former Professor of Chemistry in the Head 
Polytechnic school of Reiehenhurg (Bohemia) Colorist 
in the factory of Messrs. Paraf, Joral, Thann (Alsace), 
Allnjrt Reins Liesing near Vienna, etc. 
The work now before ub is really the host practical 
man mil of calico-printing which has l>een yet produced, and 
is unquestionably ahead of anything in that line which offers 
information of thorough interest to manufacturers. It is in 
both French and German text, and presents 100 calico pat 
terns of great beauty. There are altogether 268 sliades of 
color, with practical recipes exactly corresponding with them. 
The tables of illustration are 25 in number, and arc of card- 
board, presenting a very attractive appearance. Unlike some 
other hooks which lay claim to perfection, this, without any 
ostentation, possesses all of the desired attributes of excel- 
lent^ ana none cun take it up for examination without unre- 
servedly acknowledging this fact. The very great experience 
of Professor Bregha ought of itself prove adequate to the 
task ho has undertaken, and the evidence of every practical 
man must be that he has fully sustained the name he had al- 
ready acquired. The work is got np in superior style through- 
out, and does great credit to the publisher, Gnetav Weigel, 
of Leipeic. It contains 300 pages of beautiful typography 
clearly printed on heavy hot-pressed paper, with ample margin 
for library binding. 

The author tells us in hiB preface that he did not intend 
to write an explanation of chemical processes, but rather to 
point out exactly by what means such merchandise might be 
produced at a reasonable price, of beautiful exterior and of a 
lasting quality. That he has fully succeeded in carrying out 
these his intentions, his work bears ample testimony, and we 
hope that all concerned in its contents will secure it, as a 
valuable aid and book of reference. The price, which for 
snch a book is reasonable, is $11.00, delivered in the United 
States. Any orders forwarded to us will be promptly at- 
tended to. 




Under Ihli bet* we Inrile all oar frteadi to make their Imiulriea an eretj iub)ecl con- 
certed with deeini. elf , end we will endeavor to glee Ihera Kirh Information In ezuwer u 
they «... In need of. W. aim In. it. ..then to Kim m tbe a el of Uaalr experience to euch 
re;. lira. All wlU tie walonnae. 

QUERIES. 

85. — I want a good paste for resisting fast buff. Can you ad- 
vise me? A. M. 

86. — Is there any difference between Orchil and Archil T 

Enquirer. 

87. — How can the stain of iron be taken out of silk T N. T. 
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88. — Is there any prospect of a School of Dyeing here in Phil- 
adelphia ? I* there one anywhere ? C. 

89. — In your last issue the sample of cotton bleached by 
Chloroione has the formula of one gallon of Chlorozone to twenty 
gallons of water. Is nut the bath too strong, and is it not likewise 
too expensive? The circular of the manufacturer directs the use 
of considerably less. I should like to be enlightened on this point, 
as I feel interested in Chlorozone. . B. C. 

ANSWERS. 

85. — Mix 3 quarts Citrate of Soda (made thick with Kaolin ) 
and 3 quarts of Gum Water. 

86. — No, they are identical. Borne persons choose A and some 
O as the first letter. 

87. — It cannot be done. 

88. — We have repeatedly pointed out the necessity for such an 
institution, but as yet we see no movement in the matter. There 
arc such schools in Germany, France, England, and, we believe, 
Russia. 

89. — The Chlorozone bath at one gallon of Chlorozone for 20 
of water was intended to test the non-deteriorating virtue of this 
bleaching agent, and also the rapidity of its action on the cotton. 
As the bath can be used over (according to its strength), there is 
no extra expense attached to th ; s excess. 



In tkto dejmrtment of U>« Turn.* Counnlwr we propuM to publl.b .11 letter. | or I ±\ u- 
in K M 1M Swain*, opting, bleaching, «*. Bui we wUh to he dUtlnttlr laadcnloud Hut 
-* will wot hold wanel™. re.pt.MiMe tor »I opinion, wet tort K br writer.. 

A Corrector Corrected. — In the recent issue (October) 
of our excellent contemporary The Chemiral lirrictc, we find, 
under the " Correspondence " head, the following: 

" Sir : — I see in your Answers to Correspondents that 
'One Puzzled' want* to know what Tamarack in. It is a 
bastard name used by London dyers for Turmeric, and I am 
sorry to say Lancashire dyers fall into the error after being in 
London a short time. I see a drug very often used in the 
American Tkxtile Coloriht— Sal Soda. Can you tell me 
what it is ? I am, Sir, 

"Another One Puzzled." 

Here is another case of the blind leading the blind. We 
shall try to enlighten the leader, however. Turmeric and 
Tamarack are two articles as distinct as any two things can 
well be, which will I* evident on consideration of their rela- 
tive characters, which we here give : Turmeric is the root of 
a plant (curcuma Umga), a native of India, China and Mada- 
gascar, largely cultivated in Bengal. It dyes full shades un- 
aided by a mordant, but is very fugitive, being alike affected 
by acids and alkalies. Tamarack is a tree which grows ex- 
tensively in the swamps of the Northern States, which from 
that fact obtains the name of " Tamarack Swamps." It is, in 



fact, the larch (Inrir Americana), possessing thread-like decidu- 
ous leaves, which grow in bunches. The Tamarack extract 
is extensively used in dyeing, but its qualities were unknown, 
save as a useful timber, until within a very few years. 



(Eipreuljr I m i ln lll from Uu> ranter ZeJtung. tor In. Tbxtiu CoLowrr.) 

The Application of the Azo Dyes, Orange, Ponceau, 
Bordeaux, etc. 

BY DR. B. ALL RICH. 

The ordinary cotton yarns, also jute, are dyed by merely dip- 
ping them in Basic Sulphate of Alumina, of about 15° B. For 
this purpose a concentrated solution of Sulphate of Alumina is pre- 
pared, which is mixed hot with a concentrated solution of crystal- 
lized Soda (about one half of the weight of the Sulphate of 
Alumina), until a lasting precipitate is produced, from which it is 
filtered off. The cotton is left in this niordaut from five to six 
hours, wringing and finish dyeing in one bath, which contains about 
10 k. dye-stuff for 100 k. cotton, and can likewise be used over 
ugain. In this case, also, merely 1 to 2 per cent, dye, of the weight 
of the cotton, is actually UBed, according to the shade which is to be 
attained. 

For the various hatha as little water as possible is used. For 
dyeing of loose cotton the following is the mcthoa : 

It is placed in a clear bath of 10° B. strength of Stannate of Soda, 
in which it is left for three to four hours. Thereupon the cotton is 
placed in baskets and well shaken out. 

To the dyer's bath, which is of about 60° C, 10 k. dye-stuff 
and 10 K alum is added. Finish dyeing by handling the cotton 
for several hours in an equal temperature. 

The printing of cotton caused hitherto some difficulties, since it 
would not produce colors which could withstand washing. By the 
following treatment it is now possible to produce water-fast, if not 
soap-fast, colors, which arc distinguished on account of their great 
beauty and brightness. The treatment is as follows: 

100 gr. dye-stuffs are dissolved in 500 gr. boiling water. There- 
upon a solution of Alumina of Soda or Stannate of Soda of 15° B. is 
prepared ; one liter to 20 grs. Turkey-red oil, which must be well 
stirred in. Of this solution take 1.W grs. and add the same to the 
solution of dye. Of this mixture the priming-dye is attained by 
the adding of thickeuiug matter. The best substance to use is 
starch. 

After the printing is done, let dry, steaming as usual, placing 
the orliclc in a bath of 5° to 10° B. of Acetate of Lead, or Acetate 
of Baryum ; in lieu of which, Chlorure of Baryum may also be 
used. 

By this treatment it is presumed that the printed stuff had 
been prepared with Turkish-red oil, as is generally customary now. 
If the stuffs, as is the case in the fabrication of shawls, are prepared 
with Stannate of Soda and Caaeine, thefixatiun of the dyes will cause 
no difficulties at all. 

The dyeing of paper is performed thus: Of the dyers' solu- 
tion, about 1 per cent, of the dry paper-mass is placed in the stuff 
engine and then precipitated in the solution of a metallic oxyd. It 
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is l>est to apply litharges; but if these are to be avoided, Chlorure 
of Buryum should be used. 

A livelier color, which also distinguishes itself by a greater in- 
tensity, is obtained by adding to the dyers' solution some Alumina 
of Soda, i e. about half of the weight of the dye-stuffs, and then 
precipitating in the described manner. The saltserving as a means 
fur preeipitatiug must be added so long until a filtered sample runs 
off colorless. 

The fabrication of lake dyes is performed in a very similar 
manner by mixing the dyes with solutions of Alumina of Soda or 
Stannate of Soda, and by filling with the above mentioned salts. If 
instead of Alumina of Soda a solution of Phosphate of Alumina 
in Soda is applied, the cost of the lac-dyes is essentially enhanced. 

The dyeing of leather U performed in the usual manner by 
the application of but little Sulphuric Acid, which is added to the 
30' to 40° Q warm dyers' bath, or by passing the skins after stamp- 
ing the same, through a strongly acidified water, and finishing the 
dyeing in a neutral bath. The skins may be also dipped in Basic 
Sulphate of Alumina, and then finish dyeing. If dye-stuff is to be 
economized, it is to be recommended to join the skins before dyeing, 
and to sew the edges up, in order to prevent the dye coming in con- 
tact with the backs. The brushing up of a concentrated acidified 
solution can be recommended also for this purpose; but the skins 
must in this case be washed after dyeing. 

Influence of the Chemical Composition of Water In the Prepa- 
ration of Crude Silk. 

Authorities are decided that the chemical composition of water 
used in the preparation of crude silk exercises a considerable influ- 
ence on the nature of the product obtained. In effect, by the wind- 
ing of the cocoons, working them in warm water, the soluble gum 
of the fabric is plastered on in the solution. Following out this ex- 
perience of the authorities, the cocoons were repeatedly subjected to 
hot water treatment, with a lose of 22 to 2fl pounds per cent. 

But this loss of soluble matters prejudices the quality of the 
silks ; fur they are precisely the matters which give to the silk ap- 
pearance, color aud tenacity. Authorities have observed that the 
loas iu the tenacity of the silk is exactly pru|H)rtional to the loss of 
soluble matters. But, this last varies with the chemical composition 
of the water employed. Having analyzed a great number of waters 
used by the spinners who make products of superior quality, author- 
ities have noticed that: 1st. The hardness of those waters varies 
between 4° and 20°. 2d. The proportions of dissolved mineral 
matters are shown as follows: 

Carbonate of Lime. . . . 0.0206 to 0.1339 gramma. 

Sulphate of " . . . 0.0000 " OQMfl " 

Chlorides of Potassium and 

of Sodium 0.0000 " 0.1000 

Carbonic Acid 0.0010 M 0.0125 litre. 

3d. The winding silks in soft water have lew appearance, color, and 
solidity than those prepared in hard water. Hard waters, in fact, 
dissolve less of the soluble matters adhering to the fibre, and in 
consequence furnish a silk of better quality. In order to prove i 
that the solubility of the substance is in inverse ratio to the hard- | 
new of the water employed, those authorities quoted caused to be I 



dissolved equal quantities of isinglass (which, chemically, is ana- 
logous to the gummy matter of the silk) in equal volumes of water 
of a hardnesB 0 to 20", the distilled water posnessing the greatest 
dissolving power remaining limpid, whilst that which is hard, repre- 
sented by 29°, held the gelatim in susjiensiun, besides having the 
greatest difficulty of all. 

We see, then, that the hard waters are most appropriate to the 
silk industry. These same authorities propose (and that, too, suc- 
cessfully ) to correct the water for the spinners, giving the desirable 
degree of hardness to the mineral matters, the proposed additions 
consisting in precipitated sulphate of magnesium (iu crystals), aud 
carbonate of sodium (in crystals). Many spinners of Lombardy 
tried these corrections of water according to the furnished method 
in equivalent products, with those of the spinners working with 
artificial water, without obtaining as good results in winter as in 
summer fur the same addition of mineral matters.— [lieuUche Chem- 
i*/n Gettckchafi. 

Beware of the Greeks ! 

Thkre tire few things which cause more wide-spread ela- 
tion than the confident feeling of national prosperity. With 
a liberal harvest, a profitable- commerce, and a rapidly de- 
clining debt, what nation would not rejoice 7 Now all these 
causes of happiness are ours to-day, and yet we differ amongst 
ourselves as to the question of maintaining them. Wild 
visionary schemes of increasing our wealth by entering into 
open competition with the world at large possess the minds of 
far too many of our countrymen, who are doubtless qtiite 
honest in their motives. But, are they as sensible as they are 
sincere? We most decidedly think not. There are narrow- 
minded people in the world whose views are more to be de- 
pended on than those of an ultra liberal cast, and these latter 
are difficult to bring under practical control. They will run 
wild in their ideal course and bo obstinately blind to the real 
interest of the country, be that interest never so palpable. 
The class we allude to is what is called the "Free Trade 
Party," whose patriotism consists in a loud assertion of world- 
wide liberality at the expense of their country's wellaro. Of 
course this party is warmly supported by foreign admirers, 
whose interest it is to succeed through such means in deluging 
this couutry with cheap handicraft, in payment for our surplus 
crops, which they stand sorely in need of. It is all very well, 
and moreover judicious of those of free trade propensities to 
deny that, if trusted, their aim will l>e to carry out their old- 
time, well-understood sentiments; but, such a change of base 
draws down suspicion as to its integrity, and caution prompts 
the cry throughout the land, Timeo Danmm! (Beware of the 
Greek*.) 

About oO per cent, of the tartaric acid made in Germany 
is imported into England, though Germany obtains the raw 
materials for this manufacture almost entirely from abroad. — 
Cltemieal Ilcviru: 
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TliL» valuable metal being now fully adopted in the color- 
ing industries of Europe, deserves a review of its merits. 
Undoubtedly, our American dyers and printers have been or 
will be called upon by the progress of improvement to ex- 
amine these merits practically. It is, therefore, timely and 
useful to give them all possible information on tho subject, 
which we have already treated in preceding numbers of the 
Textile Colorist. 

The discovery of Vanadium by the Swedish metalurgist, 
Sefstraem, and the subsequent improvements by Berzelius, of 
that remarkable metal are too well known to dwell upon. 
The extraordinary energy of vanadium could only be appre- 
ciated from the time of its accessible price ; up to which it 
waa so scarce and so high that regular industry could not ap- 
proach it. Hence, the long period of the apparent indiffer- 
ence, or ignorance of the trade in regard to its industrial value. 

But as soon as it was discovered that black dyeing, print- 
ing, and ink, could be so |«rfectly made by it* subtle atomic 
diffusions an increasing demand developed it* production which 
being organized industrially brought the price down. Still 
there is margin for new applications of that metal which ib 
yet known but to a comparatively small number of readers 
and searchers. 

The intense properties of that metal can be appreciated 
from the fact that less than the one thousanth part of it is 
required to oxidize perfectly the dyeing of 1 kilo of aniline 
salt in black. Its action with the chlorhydrate of aniline de- 
termines a complete oxidization of the dyed goods in two or 
three days of exj>osurc in the oxidizing room, with a heat of 
25° centigrade, and 20° of dampness. 

The long and vexed question of a positive oxidizing 
securing black aniline dyes against greening seems to be al- 
most settled by the practical advent of the vanadic ingredients. 
Another notable point in favor of this metal is that its appli- 
cation has proved to be 'cheaper than that of sulphate of 
Cupper which is a far inferior oxidizer for aniline blacks. 

The comparative process herewith made will demonstrate 
the difference between the two. It must be observed that the 
preparation of the paste is the same for either of the oxidiz- 
ing rivals. Sulphate of copper and vanadate of ammonia, 
which is the form in which vanadium enters into the printing 
black. The composition of the paste is made as follows: 



Water 5 litres. 

White Starch 1 kilo. 

Roasted Starch ». 1 kilo. 

Chlohydrate of Ammonia 4 kilo. 

Chlorate of Potash i " 

Sulphate of Copper J " 

Muriatic Acid 900 gramm 21 B. 



It is in place of sulphato of copper that vanadium enters 
into the composition, only for 5 centigram ms in weight and at 



considerable leas cost than sulphate of copper. The vanadium 
metal being insoluble in salts, it is not used in its state of 
vanadate of ammonia. It must bo reduced in solution as fol- 
lows before using it with the above compounds: 

Add 10 grammes of vanadate of ammonia to 40 grammes 
of muriatic acid somewhat diluted. Heat the liquid slightly iu 
a china ware vessel and add by small doses Borne glycerine, and 
raise to boiling until the liquid has turned from blue to a deep 
green and that all the particles arc well dissolved. This con- 
centrated liquor can be diluted in ten litres of water to be 
kept and used accordingly. Supposing it has to be used on 
ten kilos of aniline salt in the dye, one litre will just give the 
one gramme of vanadium required for oxidizing the bath. 
The glycerine is used here as a reducer preventing the effer- 
vescing of the chloride of vanadium generated by the muriatic 
acid. 

The paste of aniline blacks vanadized is favorable to all 
printing and bears perfectly steaming after oxidization. So 
it is equally with red alizarine the mordaut of which is not 
effected by vanadium. For the same reason the metallic roll- 
ers of the printing machine arc not affected by vanadium, be- 
ing promptly oxidized by air and reduced almost to soluble 
matter, it has no influence on steel or other metals. The use 
of vanadium has led to the discovery of a new aniline oil pro- 
ducing ungreenable black. This oil is spoken of in tho Euro- 
pean press as being very effective and superior to any known. 
But, we have no positive data yet to furnish on this point 
Limiting our report to the attested facts in favor of vanadium, 
we merely announce the probable arrival of the new comet 
among our common American coloring industries. K. L. 

A Review of Improvements In the Manufacture of Colors. 

The id must immeasurable series of coloring matters increase 
daily, and a number of the most eminent chemists are engaged in 
this department. Theory will soon in this industry be the ruler of 
practice. The azo-coloring matters arc being thoroughly estab- 
lished. A manufactory has been opened at Uerdingcn, on the 
Rhine, which is almost exclusively engaged with this class of colors. 
It is only to be lamented that a considerable reduction of prices has 
taken place. The impulse which the discovery of theresorcine and 
the azo-colors has given to the nrt of dyeing is very significant. Iu 
silk-dyeing the natural colors are almost exclusively set aside. Saf- 
flower, which had already in many of its applications been super- 
seded by saffVnninc, is now completely abandoned in favor of cosine 
and its ethers (primernse), and of the iodized resorcine colors 
(Erythrosine, Rose Bengale, Ac). Formerly almost all made colors 
were produced by combinations of orchil, extract of indigo, and 
turmeric, but now the tropacolincs, indulines, roccelline and mala- 
chite greens are employed for these purposes. 

A pure yellow dye which will work on in an acid beck, nnd 
which is capable of being substituted for turmeric in all cases is 
> still a desideratum. 
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In woolen-dyeing the aforesaid artificinl colore have done great 
damage to archil ami indigo- The first attack upon cochineal iu 
wool-dyeing was made by the brotntiitro-lluorenceined ; upon these 
(blkwed the scarlets of Mcister, Lucius A Bruening, which have 
almost entirely superseded cochineal, but which are in their turn 
threatened by the ao ap e lili OB of the " Biebrich scarlets." 

Iu cotton-dyeing the resoreeinc colors are but little employed, 
and the acid axo-colors not at all, an the proper mordant* have not 
yet been discovered. The basic an »- colors, BL-mark brown, and 
especially chrysoidinc, however, are doing good service. The last 
mentioned dye will probably prove fatal to phoaphine (chryaotolu- 
idine). 

In calico printing coerulcine and methylene blue have found 
very extended applications. Tho latter seems likely entirely to 
supercede aliiarine blue, the consumption of which has never been 
extensive. 

The aulphocyanide* have latterly been used with satisfactory 
results as reserves for aniline blacks. 

As regards the artificial production of indigo on the large 
scale, there are still various difficulties to be encountered. The 
method patented by Professor Bacycr does not, in the first place, 
admit of a complete conversion of the toluol into indigo. All his 
methods of procedure take their point of departure from orthoni- 
trocinnamic acid, which is produced only to a very small extent 
along with the para-compound on the nitration of cinnamic acid. 
For the practical solution of this question, a process must be found 
in order to introduce at will new groups into the ortho-position. 
Such a case is as yet only known for orthophenol sulphuric acid, 
but this also, when heated, passes into the isomeric para-compound. 
The so-called indigo substitutes increase from day to day. 



Analysis of Soaps. 

For the determination of moisture, Jul. Lowe, according to the 
Zeiltchrift fur An.tlyti.-rhf (Jumie, takes from 8 to 10 grma, shaved 
very finely, and dries them first, at 60" to 70°; afterwards at 100° 
to 105°. If it is supposed that the soap contains caustic alkali, the 
process must be conducted in an atmosphere free from carbonic acid. 
The free alkali may also be determined before the process of drying 
by exposing a portion of soap, shaved very fine and weighed, upon 
a watch-glass in a cylinder filled with dry carbonic acid and closed, 
the proportion of caustic alkali being calculated from the increase 
of weight The exposure must not last too long, in order to prevent 
the formation of bicarbonate. 

To determine free unsaponified fat, the portion of dried soap is 
thrown into a rather high beaker, capable of being well covered, and 
extracted with benzol or petroleum with the aid of heat, according 
to the method of lYrutz, and decanting wheu clear into a small 
tarred flask. If the decantation is difficult it m passed through a 
weighed filter, which is afterwards used for the alcoholic solution of 
the soap. After two or three extractions the filters are collected and 
dUtilled, the residue dried at 10* : in a chloride of sodium bath, and 
the increase of weight of the flask noted, which shows the proportion 
of i he non saponified fat. 



The residue freed from such fat is covered with about eight to 
ten parts of alcohol at !HJ per cent., and heatod to to 50 3 in the 
water ball). Caustic alkali, and that in combination with fatty acid, 
along with glycerine, are readily dissolved, while soda (carbonate), 
farina, and mineral impurities remain undissolved, and after washing 
with hot alcohol, and drying at 100° may be weighed. In the better 
class of soaps the residue does not exceed 1 to 1} per cent. 

A moderate stream of well washed carbonic acid is then 
allowed to play upon the surface of the warm alcoholic filtrate. 
Caustic alkali, if present, is dcjHisitcd as alkaline carbonate. The 
Ireaker is covered, allowed to stand till clear, heated in the water- 
bath, the contents filtered, and the filter is washed with warm 
alcohol. In the aqueous solution of the residue the carbonate of 
soda may be determined volumetrically. 

The second alcoholic filtrate, thus freed from soda, is mixed 
with alcohol as long as turbidity is produced. Wheu clear, the sul- 
phate of soda deposited is filtered off, collected upon a weighed filter, 
washed with alcohol, dried at 110°, and weighed. The weight shows 
the alkali which was in combination with the fatty acids. 

The filtrate is acidulated with sulphuric acid, mixed with water, 
and freed from alcohol by evaporation in a platinum capsule. Wbeu 
cold, the acid aqueous extract which may contain glycerine, is sep- 
arated from the congealed fatty acids by filtration. These acids, as 
well as the glycerine, may be determined by known processes, the 
latter after the accompanying sulphuric acid has been saturated 
with barium carbonate. 

The residue, insoluble in alcohol after being weighed, is washed 
with cold water till the filter makes up exactly 60 c.c The water 
is then driven out of the filter by means of alcohol, and the residue 
is dried at 100°. 

After being weighed, the residue is submitted to microscopic 
examination, in order to detect starch. Mineral impurities are 
sought for by ordinary analytical methods 

Method for Blkachikci Cotton Yarn (1,000 lbs.) — A con 
temporary g'ves the following: — 1. Begin by putting in a bath .'I lbs. 
of soda, 3 lbs. of milk of lime, and tho necessary quantity of chloride 
of lime (bleaching powder)— about 12 |hs., according to the quality 
of the yarn. Let the yarn lie in this hath fur from ten to twelve 
hours, at a temperature of about 7.H U F. 2. Wash, and put in fresh 
hath of weak sulphuric acid, at 1}° Be., for one hour, and then wash 
well. When in the chlorine and also in the acid hath it is stated to 
be advisable to keep the liquor in movement by pumping it with a 
leaden pump, making it flow through the cotton again and again. 
[Improved Chlorozone would be preferable to this method. — 

The Garment-Dyer's Memoranda on the Removal of Stains 
and Spots. 

M<ttter a,iheri,uj JfreA.oiiW/y — Beating, brushing, aud currents 
of water either on the upper or under side. 

Gum, Sugar, Jelly, tie. — Simple washing with water at a hand 

heat. 

Graue. —White goods, wash with soap or alkaline lyes. 
Colored cottons, wash with lukewarm soap-lyes. Colored woollens 
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the same, nr ammonia. Silks, absorb with French chalk or fuller"* 
earth ami dissolve away with benzine or either. 

Oil Color*. VarnUh, and Re*in*.— On white or colored linens, 
cottons or woollen*, use rectified oil of turpentine, alcohol, lye, and 
their soap, very cautiously. 

Stearitie. — In all cases, strong pure alcohol. 

Vegetable Co/on, Fruit, Red Wing, and Red Ink. — Ou white 
goods, sulphur fumrs or chlorine water. Colored cottons and 
woollens, wash with lukewarm soap-lye or ammonia. Silk the same, 
but more cautiously. 

Aliviriue Lib:— White goods, tartaric acid, the 
trated the older are the spots. On colored cottons 
and on silks, dilute tartaric acid is applied, cautiously. 

Rlnod and Atbumenoid Mutter*.— Steeping in lukewarm water. 
If pe|«ine, or the juice of Oariea papaya, can be procured, the 
spots are first softened with lukewarm water, and then either of 
these suhstauce* is applied. 

Iron Spot* and Rlaek ltd. — White goods, hot oxalic acid, dilute 
muriatic acid, with little fragment* of tin. On fast-dyed cottons 
and woollens, citric acid is cautiously and repeatedly applied. Silks, 



Lime and Alkalic*.— White goods, simple washing. Colored 
cottons, woollens, and silks are moistened, and very dilute citric acid 
is applied with the finger end. 

Acid', Vinegar, Sour Wine, ifud. Sour Fruit*.— White goods, 
simple washing, followed up by chlorine water if a fruit color ac- 
companies the acid. Colored cottons, woollens, and silks are very 
carefully moistened with dilute ammonia, with the fiuger end. 
[In case of delicate colors, it will be found preferable to make some 
prepared chalk into a thin paste, with water, and apply it to the 
spots.] 

' Dinning /ram Chestnut*, Green Walnut*, etc., or Lumber. — 
White g!Kjd*, hot chlorine water and concentrated tartaric acid. 
Colored cottons, woollens, and silks, apply dilute chlorine water 
cautiously to the spot, washing it away and reapplying it several 



and Its Influence in Dyeing. 

Soap, like many other chemical product*, must be 
able to it.- special applications either on cotton, wool or silk. It is 
erroneous to believe that a soap made for the common domestic 
uses is also good for industrial purpose*, such as fulling, deterging, 
drying, fin'ishiug, Ac. The excess of alkali, rosin, and fatty mat- 
ters, more or lew amalgamated in the ordinary washing soap, may 
be without great cousequeuce on the household goods, while it may 
create considerable disturbance in the dyeing and finishing applica- 
tions. Many times, dull shades, imperfect colors, cloudy spots, 
streaky lines and poor cast have no other causes but the traces of 
insoluble soap incorporated in the goods. Generally, soaps made 
without due pru|»rtiorw, or with inferior gudei of the constituent 
parts, are not only expensive because of the waste, but also very 
injurious through the defects they cause in dyeing. 

Any excess of alkali, or of fatty matter, has always some in- 



fluence over certain colors, especially those of delicate shades. 

The principal conditions of a good soap made expressly for 
dyers rests on a perfect amalgamation, and on a proper proportion 
of the constituents. The characteristics of such a soap are : a fine 
grain, a dry and solid body, a neutral taste, and a ready solubility 
or EooOrpOtmtinB in water. The buth made by this soap is milky, 
deterging and softening, It has a peculiar solvent power which re- 
moves the foreign matters from the fibre without affecting it by 
causticity. Whiteness, suppleness and purity are the principal re- 
quirements of any fibre, vegetable or auimal, to receive a good 
color; any fabrics not so prepared are liuble to be refractory, more 
or leas, immediately to the action of the coloring mutter. 

The sizing and finishing of certain sort* of goods also demand 
certain qualities in the soap, notably when substituted for talluw in 
the starch. This class of soaps must be made with an intimate 
knowledge of the want* and requirement* of the dyer and finisher. 

The new soaps called Oxykali seem to economically unite all 
these requirements of the profession. They are manufactured with 
special ingredients, critically studied for the res|>eclive natures of 
silk, wool and cotton. They give to the fibre the purity and supple- 
ness necessary to receive the various applications subsequent to de- 
terging, suppling, Ac. 

Made from the latest formulas of Europe, especially of Lyons, 
where all these question* are scientifically sifted, these Oxykali 
Soaps have the peculiar properties of imparting to the fibre some 
appropriate value, especially to the silk, which they deterge and pre- 
pare to the nicest point for dyeing and loading at will. Such ad- 
vantages cannot fail to draw the earnest attentions of the inter- 
ested dyers and traders to this precious staple. 



Dyeing Unspun Cotton. 

Black (220 lbs.). 

Dissolve 33 lbs. extract of logwood, boil the cotton iu it for au 

hour, lift, drain, and leave spread out for some hours. 

Make up a new water at 100° Fahr., with 

Chromate of potash 4 lbs. 6 oza. 

Blueetone 4 lbs. 6 oa. 

Work the cotton for an hour, take out and rinse. This opera- 
tion give* a blueish-black. 

For a browner shade, add to the logwood heck, when cooled 
down to 122° Fahr., <) lbs. 9 ozs. soda ash; work the cotton in it for 
half an hour, take out, add further 2 lbs. 3 ois. eop|iera*; re-cuter 
the cotton and work tor another hulf hour. 

. Ore„ (220 lb*.). 



Extract of logwood S? lbs. 

Sumac 44 lbs. 

Enter the cotton and boil for half an hour, stirring. Lift, 
drain, and pass into a cold water containing 174 lbs. copperas. For 
brighter greys take the cotton finally through a lukewarm water, to 
which the solution of a little aniline violet has been I 
Fa*l Black for Fulling (220 lb*.). 

in a water with 

Dry extract of logwood 22 lbs. 

Dry extract of bark 3 lbs. 13 ow. 
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Boil for an honr and a half, lift, and wring, and enter in a 
cold water with 

Bluestone 1 lb. 10 on. 

Five turns, lift, and wring. 

Make up a new bath, and add 5 lb*. 7 on. soda ash; give five 

turns at a hand heat, lift, and add 2 lbs. 3 on. copperas; five more 

turns, lift, wring, and dry. 

Nankin (220 lbs.). 



Dissolve in hot water 

Alum 11 lbs. 

Catechu. 33 lbs. 

Bluestone 5J lbs. 



Add the solution of 6} ozs. tropeoline. 

Work the cotton for half an hour at 140 P., lift, rinse, and dry. 
Fait Catechu (22 lbs.). 

Dissolve in a boiling water 

Yellow catechu 3 J lbs. 

Brown catechu 1 lb. 1 ox. 

Bluestone 41 oxs. 

Extract of Fustic 1 lb. 1 ox. 

Enter, steep two hours, wring, and enter in a boiling water 
containing 81 oxs. chromate of potash. Six turns, wring, and one 
more turn in each beck. 

Dissolve then in the catechu 17 oxs. of alum and re-enter ; six 
turns, lift, add the decoction of 17 oxs. sapan wood, boil for half an 
hour, wring and dry. 

Raise in a weak beck of aniline brown. 

Special Blue on Cotton (22 lbs.). 

Dissolve in three vessels separately 7 oxs. tartar emetic, 2 lbs. 3 
oxs. sulphate of alumina, 10) oxs. soda ash. 

Mix the three solutions, and then add 1 ox. yellow prusaiate, 
also dissolved separately. These four solutions form mordant No. 1. 

For mordant No. 2 dissolve 81 oxs. tartaric acid in boiling water. 

Make up a water at 167° Fahr., and add the mordant No. 1 
with 11 ox. to 21 oxs. "special cotton blue" previously dissolved in 
boiling water. 

Enter the cotton and work for quarter of an hour. 

lift, add from J ox. to 1 ox. more of the blue, according to 
shade. Lift, add mordant No. 2, and work for half an hour. 
Wring without rinsing and dry. For deep shades the tartar emetic 
is not required.^rmtturw Pratique. 

[Elpmlj Tnuulited from F»rri t n Source*.) 

Solid Dyeing of Raw Wool. 

LKAD ORATB. 

pWMsssf —alii w i l l 
Boil for an hour in a bath containing: 
10 kilos of Logwood. 
2 kilos of Sumac. 
500 grammes of Turmeric, 

2 kilos of Tartar. 
500 gramme* of Alum. 



Then sprinkle the wool ; turning it round continually, with the 
solution of J kilo of Sulphate of Iron. 
Next, boil for half an hour. 

(For sot i;.- ,1 wool.) 

Put in a sack 

8 kilos of Fustic, 
2} kilos of Logwood, 

1 kilo of Orchil, 

to make a decoction. Then add the decoction of: 
7 kilo* of Camwood, 
10 kilo* of Madder. 
6 kilo* of Sumac, 

2 kilo* of Tartar. 

Enter wool for one hour at the boiling point, and then add : 

1 kilo of Sulphate of Copper. 
Boil for half an hour, and sadden with 

1 kilo of Sulphate of Iron. 
Finally, finish with 

1 kilo of Ammonia, 

and done. 

BLACK ON KLANNK3.. 

Some flannels are often manufactured in black and red, with 
some white, and black wool, being dyed afterwards to a poppy 
color, whereas some vat-blue and white were ordinarily used. Those 
two colore, when woven and dyed in poppy color, the first dyed 
black and the white dyed red. A black, so as to be useful for 
the first method, must naturally resist the poppy-oolored bath. This 
black is quite different from the ordinary black, which is as follow*: 

(rVrlO kOottf wool J 

The bath is to be made in the following manner: 
16 kilos of Logwood, 
5 kilos of Fustic, 

2 kilos of Tartar, 

1 kilo of Alum. 

Boil for one hour, and sadden with the solution of 

2 kilos of Sulphate of Iron, 

1 kilo of Sulphate of Copper. 
Boil for half an hour. 

The dyeing in poppy-color must be made slowly, and not al- 
lowed to stay over 25 minutes in the cochineal bath. A bichro- 
mate black could not be used in this case, because the Tin Salt and 
Oxalic Acid will turn it to violet and brown. 

ASHES OK RAW OB SPUN W(K)L. 
(Vof 75 kite* of wool.) 

Boil during an hour and a half in a bath containing: 
1 kilo 250 grain n ten of Bichromate of Potash, 
1 kilo 500 grammes of Sulphuric Acid. 

Let it get cold in the bath ; then take off and dye in a fresh 
bath, composed as follows: 

3 kilos of Logwood, 
1 kilo of Sumac, 

500 gramme* of Carmelite. 
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Boil for an hour and deepen in name bath with 
1 kilo of Sulphate of Iron, 
1 kilo of Tartar. 



(HIUIKN MAKIKlN. 
{For IM kilo, uf weal.) 

The mordant will be made during 1 i hour with 
3 kilos of Bichromate of Potash. 

1 kilo 500 grammes of Sulphuric Acid, 
3 kilos of Alum. 

600 grant me** of Oxalic Acid. 
The dyeing is performed in a fresh both, with the decoction of 
30 kilos of Fustic, 

2 kilos of Logwood, 

« 2 kilos of Carmeloine, 
6 kilos of Archil. 
Cool off. Return to mordant. Then boil oue hour; deepen 
in same bath with 2 kilos of Sulphate of Iron and 800 grammes 
of Sulphate of Copper. Then turn for half an hour and rinse. 



The 



(ForUklloi.) 

during one 



at the boiling point, 



500 grammes of Bichromate of Potash, 
1 kilo of Tartar, 

and left to cool in tbe bath ; then dyed in a fresh bath for one hour, 
with 

1 kilo of Fustic, 
250 gr. of Carmeloine, and 
A little Indigo Carmine. 



|For a kilo*.) 



The mordant is made as above, and the dyeing with 
3 kilos Cutch, 
2 kilos'Fustic, 
1 kilo Logwood. 



with 



NAVY BUTE. 
(For 19> kiloM 

The mordanting is done during 1} hour I 
2 kilos of Bichromate of Potash, 
a kilos of Sulphuric Acid, 
4 kilos 500 grammes of Tartar. 
Then left to cool in the bath, and the dyeing done during 
' at the boiling point, with 
25 kilos of Logwood, 
2 kilos of Sulphate of Indigo. 



We give the foregoing recipes for what they are worth.— Ed. 



*rWe will pay Sevkkty-1-ive cents a copy for our first 
number, January, 1879. ~Gm 



(Tr*MUU4 ftipr«Mtr for Ui« Tittilk (vu.oi*wt.> 

The Means of Finishing Textiles. 

BY DR. B. OBOTHK, PUB. D. A. rol.YTECH NIBCHE 
(Contlotfttd frura pitr* '.TKL| 

Section II mention* in first line Glucose- as a means for finish- 
ing. Glucose, however, is used for finishing purposes directly in 
very limited quantity, because it become* very easily decomposed, 
and then produces a strong mould formation. 

Of much greater importance is Glyoerine.' This article offers, 
for the purpose of finishing, very valuable properties. It is cheap, 
draws moisture from the air, besides it makes the finishing mass and 
textures smooth, and increases their weight. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, Glycerine is frequently adulterated, and when the means of 
adulteration is Glucose, the good qualities of the Glycerine are there- 
by made void. 

Dulcine Li a -mixture of Glycerine, Gum and China Wax. 
This article is known in commerce by that name. 

Starch-gum is produced by the roasting of Starch Flour, by 
the influence of Acids, or by aid of the Diatase.' M. Lafitte pro- 
posed finishing masses of Dextrin, and it was readily applied in 
England (British Gum) by mixing it with other means, as starch, 
flour, etc. By itself, Dextrin cannot act as a means for finishing. 
It causes the threads to become hard and stiff, and besides this U 
very soluble in water, and gives the goods a dirty appearance. It 
is, however, to be noted that the formation of fungi rarely affects 
the finishing masses which contain Dextriu, even if the conditions 
are otherwise favorable. This Starch Gum is kuown in commerce 
by various appellations. The darker sorts are termed: Leiocome, 
Leiogomme, Amidon-grille, Amidon-brule, Torrid Gum, Roasted 
Gum; while the lighter sorts are called Gommeliu, Dextrin, Gom- 
mein, Lefevre-gum, etc White Dextrin is Dextrin prepared with 
Nitric Acid, which only becomes a real Dextrin by increasing the 
temperature. Furthermore, another kind is known as Crystal 
Dextrin, i. e. the translucent curdled Dextriu solution. Lucin is a 
Dextrin, which is produced from the glutinous elutriation masses 
while making starch. 

Decoctions of moss and sea weeds (algous) serve as excellent 
means for finishing. Iceland (Irish) moss are sea-weeds (algous), 
Choudrus species. Ceylon moss, Carragbee moss (Sphacroooccus), 
is very productive and applicable. The decoctions appear as slimy, 
gelatinous masses of great adhesive power; they frequently serving 
as admixtures for loading and filling. The decoction is best made 
thus: by soaking 3 kilos of the mass in 30 kilos water, and then 
adding some crystallized soda, and then allow it to settle. The 
slime may then be taken off, and this treatment may be repeated 
twice or three times. To this class belong likewise the Hai-Thao, 
Lay-Cho and Agar-Agar (of Gelidium). 

The gum species, especially Gum- Arabic, Gum-Tragacanth, 
Shellac, etc, form very essential means for finishing. Applied in a 
common aquaeous decoction they show a great affinity for adhesion 
te the admixtures, but in a dry slate they cause the textures re- 
specting the finishing masses to become hard and stiff. 

L Th# |irf*Mit rnatlltJoii uf th* frlTreriDi* Inililittrr iB<1ti*riU*l (17 Kraut: *>>!• i 
conoenilliK Uiv <l*T«l<ipw«lit of (Luiulcal Industry, It. p. &W. >\ i-pr^ll, 1 !'< m 1 1 1 

ttfsstka. 

1. L Von W«D«r, SUrk«fkJ>rtk»tlon, p. 2M. Muapnll, I'luw. III. Ed. Pvitrw. 
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Rosins, also, are much employed, especially Colophony, Galli- 
poli-rosin, etc. They are for purposes of finishing decomposed by 
Crystal Soda, and with this combined in rosin-soaps. For 1 kilo 
of light Colophony, use, for instance, i kilo Crystelized Soda and 
about 5 kilos water. This rosin-soap has a great binding power, 
and hence holds the filling substances well together. For the 
mechanical treatment of smoothing and pressing, the addition of 
this appliance furnishes valuable advantages for the finishing ran 

The application of Glue (and offals of skin, etc.) for finishing 
purposes, should be always avoided, since the fungi formation is 
directly caused and essentially enhanced thereby. Especially ex- 
ceptionable in this respect is the customary addition of putrid urine. 
Ammonia, putrid matter and phosphates aid greatly in the forma- 
tion of mould in finishing pastes, composed of flour and starch sub- 
stances. • 

In this category belong also the entire series of glue species, 
gelatines of various fish-parts, isinglass, etc 

Of very great importance are soaps in mixture with fermented 
flour. The alkali of the soap binds quickly all acids which may 
have remained therein, as also the fats. But if the finishing appli- 
ance should contain alkaline clays, no soap must be used, since it 
would form, with those, indissoluble soap. 

An essential part: Take the fats and oils heretofore named, 
such as animal tallow, bone-marrow, yolk and other substances, 
fhey are intended to keep smooth and flexible the flour and starch 
masses which are applied in larger quantities, but they are favor- 
able to the fungi formation. Of the vegetable fats and oils, the 
following are especially used : Cocoanut Oil, Sheabulter (Bassia, 
Bulyrospermum), Palm Oil (Palmition), Castor Oil (Vicious), 
Olive Oil, and other oils, such as Cotton-seed Oil, Kapc-seed Oil, 
Poppy-seed Oil. These fats are best used in a decomposed, with 
alkali saponified, state, and serve as strong finishing mixtures for 
filling and loading, as a means to combine tightly the otherwise dry 
and dusty ingredieuts. 



; the wax species, the admixtures prepared as a means 
of finishing are the Japan, China (on the seeds of still iugia sebifera) 
Coccus- wax (upon Rhus sueeedaneum ), and Pees- wax. More re- 
cently tho American wax is added hereunto. The waxes are like- 
wise applied for finishing purposes, saponified with alkali, and often 
besides this also mixed with fat soap*. 

Finally, mention should be made here of tho Paraffinc (Stear- 
iue), if it is prepared from bituminous coal, anthracite, pitch, petro- 
leum, or oxokerite. The application of Parafline, however, is con- 
nected with a number of specialties, but offers greater advantages 
than alt other fats. Stearine and Parafliue should be well boiled 
with the loading and filling substances, but hardly ever previously 
saponified. (TobeOiiMimu-di 

Printing and Dyeing Receipts. 

( TranelaUvl from the " MuMer-Zeiluiig fur Farrberri, Drnehrti," fie.) 

Thickening Ifi lbs. 

Alizarine, at 20 per cent 1 lb. 1 i oz. 

Black liquor, at 20° Tw 14} ozs. 

Acetate of lime, at 231° Tw. 7 1 " 



Aniline TW«< on Calico. 
The color is produced best by using starch or gum as thicken- 
ing. The color is best employed in the form of a paste, so-called 
violet carmine, as being easy to mix. The shades are extremely 
brilliant if the cloth is prepared with Turkey-red oil (alizarine oil). 
The oil is mixed with water, and the cloth well padded in the mix- 
ture. 

The following receipt gives good results if printed upon unpre- 
pared calico. 

Color- 
Starch 8 lbs, 3 ozs. 

Water 24 " 12 " 

Red liquor, at 14° Tw 16 ■ 5 " 

Aniline violet carmine 5 » 10 " 

Acetic acid, at 7° Tw 4" 

lied Liijuor. 
Sulphate of alumina. 9 " 13 - 

Acetate of lead 10 ■ 10 " 

Dissolve, let settle, and set the clear at 14° Tw. 
All aniline colors ii|»ou cotton yarns are greatly improved if 
the yarns are first prepared, even slightly, with Turkey-red oil. 

RedtlUh- Brown on Jaw* HW (40 lbs.). 
Prepare for an hour in a beck of 

Alum 4 lbs. 

Red ar^ol 2 " 

Chromate 11 lb. 

LiA, let lie over night, and then dye at a boil for an hour with 

Red wood ,. 151 lbs. 

Grey Brown on Imoot Wool (40 His.). 
Boil for an hour with 

Prepared tartar 4 lbs. 

Fast brown, "G. and O" 4} " 

Ijfinther Brown on Cotton Yarn (11 lbs.). 
Make up a boiling beck of 

Catechu 2 lbs. 

Give six turns and wring out- Enter in a water at 122' F. 
containing 21 ozs. chromate of potash ; six turns and wring. Then 
dye up in a fresh water with alum and fustic liquor. 

Haranna Grey on Cotton Yarn (55 lbs.). 
Boil up 31 lbs. good catechu, 4} ozs. blue vitrol, 2 lbs. 8 oia. 
logwood, aud 2 lbs. 3 ozs. extract of bark. After extracting all 
well, cool down to 167° Fahr. ; work the yarns for an hour ; lift and 
add to the beck 3J pints nitrate of iron ; re-enter, give six turns, 
take out, give five turns in a water with 14] ozs. chromate of potash ; 
take out, and dye up with decoctions of logwood and fustic. 
Burning Crimson on Woollen Yarn {20 lbs.). 

Alum, free from iron 4 lbs. 

Tartar crystals 4 " 

Solid perchloride of tin 6 " 

Boil the water for five to ten minutes with some of the chloride 
of tiu, skim, add the above articles previously dissolved in a little 
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water. Enter 



water, boil up, coo] down to 190° Fahr. with told 
the yarn, lioil for an hour, turning well and take out. 

Make up fresh water, boiling first with a little ehloride of tin, 
anil skimming. Then add ammoniacal cochineal paste, as may t>e 
required, along with a little tartaric acid. Roil gently for three- 
quartera of an hour, adding a little more tartaric acid if the niiiino- 
liiacal cochineal does nnt work on well. 

• Clore Red on Woollen Yarn 126 lb«.). 

Kenned tarUr H lb. 

Perchloridc of tin 2 lbs. 

Ground cochineal , 1 lb. 

Ammoniacal cochineal paste. 1Mb. 
Clear the water with a little chloride of tin, add the above 
warca dissolved as far an possible, boil lor five minutes, cool, enter 
the yarn, and dye at a gentle boil for three-quarters of nn hour. 
Ammoniacal Cochineal. 
Take 30 lb*, ground cochineal, mix well with HO lbs. ammonia, 
stir well together, aud let stand for eight days at a gentle heat, stir- 
ring frequently. It is then fit for use. 

Natural Brou-n on Loon Wool (30 lbs.). 
Fast brown (Gutbier and 

Go tie) 71 pint*. 

Extract or bark, solid 2 lbs. 

Crude argol 2 " 

Boil ten minutes, cool, enter the wool, boil gently for ninety 
minutes, turning well. 

Light Blue on Loom Wool (100 lbs.). 

Alum 8f lbs. 

Tartar 3 " 14 ozs. 

Sulphate of tin 1 lb. 10 " 

Boil the wool in it for two hours, and dye up in a freah water 

with 

Logwood 20 lb*. 

; for one lo one and a half hour, according to shade. 
FUth Color on Woollen Yarn (20 lbs.). 

Alum (free from iron) 5J lbs. 

Tartar 2 « 10 ozs. 

Perchloridc of tin 7 " 

1 dye up in a fresh water with 

11" 

Grey on WooUen Yarn (10 lbs.). 

Prepared tartar 1 lb. 

Glaubcrealts 1 " 

Chloride of tin j " 

Pcnaee lake Hot 

Extract of iudigo 21 ozs. 

Archil carmine. 5 " 

Boil for five minutes, cool, enter, and lx.il gently, turning till 
the color is even. 

OUv* on Woollen Bepe (OarmtnU) (10 lbs.). 

Alum r,\ om. 

Sulphuric acid 4} " 



Boil for an hour, 



Boil far three-quarters of an hour, lift and add to the same 

Picric acid 6! ozs. 

Extract of iudig" 6 to til " 

Boil for thrctsquarUm of an hour, lilt aud add 

Archil 14 to W ozs. 

Boil till even and wash. 

Yetlovuh Brown on naif-ilk Garment, (20 lbs.). 
Wash first at a band heat with 

Bod* crystals 20 ozs. 

Soap 10 " 

Raise very well in clean water, take through weak sours of 
sulphuric acid, and rinse again. 

Steep for three hours in the hot decoction of 3 lbs. catechu, 
turning from time to time; lift and work for I hour in a freah beck 
of 20 ozs. chromatc of potash, lake through cold water, drain iu the 
centrifugal, and dye up with 2j ozs. of vesuvine or Bismarck brown, 
gradually raising the temperature ; lift, add a few drops of sulphu- 
ric acid, give a quick turn, and drain in the 
washing. 

Bronte Brown on Woollen Garment e (8 1 
Boil fur ninety minutes with 

Alum 3 lbs. 

Cbromate of potash II oz. 

Argol 41 " 

Blueatono | ■ 

Tin crystals | - 

Let soak over night in the liquid, rinse and dye in a fresh 
water with 

Fustic 4 lbs. 

Red wood 15 OZS. 

Ix>gwood 

Sanders 1 to Hlb. 

Boil from 45 to HO minutes, working well. If needed, add a 
little more red wood and logwood, and then rinse in fresh water. 
Portdain Green on Woollen Yarn (20 lbs.) in Five Shade*. 
No. 1. 

Prepared tartar ... ..... 2 lbs. 

Sulphuric acid j lb. 

Picric acid 51 ozs. 

Extract of indigo.... 56 grains. 

Boil up well, cool, enter the yarns, and turn for an hour at a 
gentle ML 

No.i. 

As before, but the extract of indigo is increased to t ox., and 
in Nos. 3, 4, and 5 successively to 3J ozs., 4} ozs., and 9} ozs. 
Magenta on Cotton Yarn (50 lbs.) 
Add to a water at 144° Fahr. 

Tin crystals 5i ozs, 

and the solution of the same weight of ttiagcuta, which is added in 
two portions, giving six turns after each. 

Catechu Colore on Calico. 
A. 

Catechu liquor at 14° Tw.... 8 pints. 
Berry liquor at 21 1" Tw....„ 3 " 

Sapan liquor at 111° Tw li " 

Gum water 20 " 
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B. 

Catechu liquor at 14° Tw.... 6 pint*. 

Berry liquor at 211° Tw 1} pint 

Sapan liquor at 111" Tw i " 

Bark liquor at 14° Tw t " 

Gum water 10 pint*. 

Mode 1 for Calico. 

Catechu liquor at 30° Tw.... 10 pints. 

Berry liquor at 21 i° Tw 4 " 

Sapan liquor at 14° Tw 2 " 

Logwood liquor at 26]° Tw. 11 pint. 

Bark liquor at 2H° Tw...._ I " 

Gum water 25 pint). 

Ditto 2. 

Logwood liquor at 1«P Tw. 2 pint*. 

Catechu liquor at 14° Tw .. \ pint 

Sapan liquor at 21 j" Tw J pint. 

Dextrine water 5 pints. 

Chemical 

i of Chemistry to Textile Art and Dyeing. 

BO BON, BO— II. 

Boron La an artificial preparation in a crystallized and an 
rphou* form. With oxygen in combination it form* Boron Tri- 
oxide, Bo 3 O,, generally known as boraeir and. It in chiefly 
in Italy, abounding in the lagoons of Tuscan v, where jet* of 
impregnated with borncic acid, jets of which issue from fissures in 
the earth. The heat of these natural steam jets is made to concen- 
trate the dilute solutions of boraeie acid obtained from the Tuscan 
lagoons with the acid obtained from crystal ligation. Thibet, in 
Asia, also furt.isl.es boraeie aei<L It is likewise supplied from Cali- 
forn ia. 

From the fact of its naturally, as we have stated, it 

is volntillizcd with the vapor* of water. It is solublo in warm 
water, and somewhat less so in cold. The crystal* it forms contain 
water, and on being heated thh water is set free, leaving a fused 
vitrious mas* of aijiydrou* txirmi trioxide. 

Boraeie Aeid enters into combination with metals to form a 
specie* of sail* known as borates, the most important of which is 
borax (sodium borates). 

The Metal*. — All these elements arc collectively entitled inW«i/- 
/()<</«, or non-metals; all others are named metal*. It is somewhat 
difficult to distinguish between these two classes, the distinction, 
such as it is, being more general than radical, the simplifying of 
classification being the main object in making a line of distinction. 
There uro about fifty metallic elements, and but fourteeu metal- 
loid*. 

All the metals, with the exception of mercury, are solid. They 
are also opaque at the average temperature, most of them possessing 
what is called metallic lustre. As conductors of electricity or of 
heat, they are superior to the metalloids. 

Hydroxides, or the compound* of metalloids with oxygen and 
hydrogen, have often a very pronounced character, while the 



hydroxides of the metals, on the other hand, are, as a general thing, 
of a basic nature. These compounds of the metals are named alloy*. 
It is not at all certain that this class is to be recognixed as a result 
of* genuine chemical combination of simple mechai 
whilst the compounds of the non-metallic elements with < 
are well defined chemical individualities. Such are chlorides, 
sulphides, etc 

It is evident that all these elements of which we have fpoken 
are capable of subdivision into numerous groups, all bearing a 
striking likeness to each other. Such is also the case with regard to 
the metallic elements, which are herewith described in their relative 
order : 

Metal* of the Alkalie*, in which are included potassium, sodium, 
caasium, rubidium, lethium, only the first two of which are of ord- 
inary occurrence, the other three being so very rare as to call for a 
mere mention. Coming under the distinction of metals of the 
alkalies we must likewise specify the metallic radical amonium and 
its salts, as follows: Of this group the metals at ordinary temper- 
ature are soft, but at higher teapCNtaM are volatile. They have a 
very strong affinity for oxygen. Thus firmed the oxides eagerly 
combine with water, having very powerful caustic mid alkaline 
properties. The carbonates and almost all of their salts, are solublo 



Potamium, K^S'J.l.— There are few metals of the alkalies more 
liberally distributed throughout the globs than the compounds of 
IKitassium. Their chief locality is to be found in the fcldspuths, 
and a variety of other rock and soils, such a* the salt depos'la at 
Stassfurt and Kalurs, the ashes of plants and native saltpetre. In 
1807 the celebrated chemist, Sir Humphrey Davy, discovered potas- 
sium. In our day it is prepared by subjecting a combination of 
potash and carbon in iron retorts to an intense heal; when the 
metal |R<tassium distils over, is then condensed under naptha, and 
finally redistilled for purification purposes. This metal is silvery 
white, is soft and bright. The lustre, however, is at once lost when 
it is exposed to the air, because of its great affinity for oxygen. It 
decompose* water when thrown upon it, as it at once combines with 
the oxygen liberating the hydrogen. This powerful chemical action 
evolves a heat so extremely intense that the hydrogen actually takes 
fire, burning with a purplish flame. 

K + H, OrKOH -l H. 

Iljrdro- 



Several oxides are formed by the direct combination of potas- 
sium with oxygen at various degrees of temperature. 

(Tob. 
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Colors, Tints and Shades. 

No matter how complex or intricate anything in nature or art 
may be, it is possible to bring all such back to first principle*; and 
this means of reduction to a primitive state we term ttitMe, or the 
art of knowing bow. The dyer <n this respect La truly an artist, and 
a scientist to a certain extent Given any shade or tint however 
toned, and he can trace it to its source with as much accuracy as 
the geographic explorer can discover the spring from whence the 
most extensive of majestic rivers rises. The Nile is said to have 
several springs, and, like it, the gre-t diversity of colors is traced 
back to three sources, called "primitive colors," out of which grow 
and expand, ad infinitum, the galaxy of beauty we revel in to-day. 

The primitive colors alluded to are Red, Blue, and Yellow; 
and, being primitive, they are termed "simple colors," their deriva- 
tions being a combination of two or all of the simple or primitive 
colors, arc designated "compound colors." From these three colors 
the seven distinct tints of the rainbow are produced, by blending 
one into another, and in this Nature prove* herself to hare been 
the first of dyers, as well as the most infallible of artists, producing 
effects which baffle all the best effurts of Art to equal, not to say 
surpass. 

But although Art can neither surpass nor even equal Nature 
in the production of tints and shades of color, she can at least imi- 
tate — and that to perfection— a point at which the artist rausi of 
necessity rest satisfied. That this imitation is all the time improv- 
ing and progressing is evident when we look around and see the 
manifold beautiful shades of color which the dyer has already dis- 
covered, aided as he is by the laboratorial studies of the chemist In 
fact, the dyeing art has so far progressed now tbat an entirely new 
state of things has arisen, and a wondertul reformation taken place 
ia colors and chemistry applied to colors; and this remarkable re- 
form has been the direct means of inaugurating shades entirely new 
and delightful to the eye. 

The brilliant tints of color on water overlying a locality in 
which coal was present, no doubt gave the hint for the discovery of 
the aniline or coal-oil dyes; for science is ever on the alert for dis- 
coveries, and Nature is prolific of suggestive lessons. 

Although the old style of dyeing gave more solid and lasting 
results, yet the sphere of action was very confined. The remarkable 
discovery of the coal-tar derivatives gaTe a magical influence to the 
dyeing art; and, under the title of aniline* were produced a num- 
ber of beautiful lints and shades which at once opened a new era in 
coloring which bids fair to grow in beauty and usefulness by illimit- 
able changes and variations of shades which, while they multiply, 
seem to increase rather than deteriorate from their primitive beauty. 

Chemical actiun has the largest, if not the sole part in the ex- 
traction of color from coal oil, the aniline itself being almost color- 
less (that is to say. of a very faint yellow tint). However, the 
chemical action of which we have just spoken draws out from it the 



three simple colors, red, yellow, and blue,— whose blending gives the 
infinity of shades which so enhance the industrial value of the 
dyers' handiwork. So dependent is the production and multiplica- 
tion of tints and tones of color on the tests of the laboratory that 
chemistry must yet become a positive necessity in the education of 
the working dyer. His has ceased to be a mere trade; it has now 
assumed the positiou of a tcientifie art, and, no doubt, will grow 
more and more in respectability and importance. The deep, watch- 
ful interest taken in the anilines by chemists cannot fail of advanc- 
ing its claims to a high position ; and the requirement of chemicals, 
judiciously employed, must ever prove a strong motive for that 
studious investigation which they are constantly undergoing by the 
chemists in both Europe and America at present 

The working dyer, too, is ever on the look-out for novelties in 
color, and those are sought to be obtained by means of blending to- 
gether tints already known. His want of chemical knowledge, how- 
ever, makes any discovery a mere matter of chance; and, as he 
probably keeps no record of his experimental proportions, he is but 
too apt, nay, too certain to fail in reproducing a su 
In fact, accuracy must not be made dependent on i 
thu most experienced chemical expert would be very liable to < 
if he ventured to depend on memory alone — how, then, could it be 
otherwise than disastrous to the uncultivated operator? 

There is a great deal of discriminating taste demanded for the 
blending of colors. As in music, cither harmony or discord will be 
the consequence of uncertain judgment, or want of educated skill ; 
the harmony may be created by chance, but the discord is most 
likely to be the certain result. 

Practically, the dyer bos greatly the advantage of the chemist 
in the continuity of tint; for, although the latter can specify to a 
nicety the ingredients and liquors required for the operation, the 
former having the actual manipulation of the recipe can match tinta 
with a positive correctness and accuracy the chemist'a theory could 
not possibly attain. 

This goes to enforce the necessity for unfailing watchfulness 
and study of effects on the part of the dyer, so that he may strike 
the desired shade, or blend two or more tiuts to create still another. 
For, it is possible to multiply them ad infinitum. 

Use of Mordants. 

BY PROF. J. F. ELSOM. 
(Continued from !>»»«— 1) 
A third and very common method formerly was to apply the 
mordant and the coloring materials together to the fibrous sub- 
stance or the matter to which it was desirable to impart the color. 
We find upon examination that in piece-dyeing in dilute liquid this 
plan is no longer recognized as a good one. There arc many good 
reasons for this, among which may be mentioned the tendency to 
form insoluble lakes in the solution, which, depositing only on the 
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external part of the fibre, give result* very far inferior to the meth- 
ods spoken of in previous articles, und this, too, alike as to stability 
of color, depth of shade, and evenness or regularity of the dye. In 
calico priming, or in pudding, says a good authority, this method U 
of extended application in Mime sections of the country, and the in- 
conveniences experienced in common dyeing are not perceptible, 
owing to the greater concentration of the mordanting Milts and the 
use of thickening matter. Lake* are doubtless formed to some ex- 
tent during the preparation of the mixture, but, with gum or starch, 
the insoluble lake is in an extremely fine state of division. In such 
a mixture there is always present an acid or an acid salt, such as 
acetic iicid, oxalic iicid, tartaric acid, or alum, chloride of tin, cream 
of tartar, or binoxalatc of potash. These tend, continues the 
writer, in the first in-tance, to restrain the formation of a lake, and 
afterwards, where the fibre ami the mixture of a mordant and col- 
oring matter are submitted to hi nt, as in the process of steaming or 
storing, facilitate the solution of any lake formed, which thus finds 
entrance into the fibrous matter, and there uud< rgoes combination 
with it. owing to decomposition of the mordanting salts. 

Having thus, frum all known authorises, together with practi- 
cal experience, gleaned a few facts relative to the action (chemiral 
action) of mordant* in coloring fabrics, there remains the practical 
feature of the whole business of dyeing to be discussed. I fed when 
I start to talk to such a large fetidly of experienced dyers (hat pride 
themselves on being classed among the readers of Tiie Coijonufr, 
my own inferiority and inadequacy to advance anything new in re- 
lation to this great and rapidly increasing industry, nevertheless the 
attempt will be made, and I trust something may be gleaned by ex- 
perience from the theories advanced from a chemist's standpoint, 
for in this discussion I hope to keep clear from the clashing of preju- 
dices— if such exist— and present fact', for notwithstanding what- 
ever differences of opinion may exist wc all want to become wise 
and efficient in any calling. 

" Accent the truth where'er it m»y be found : 
Among our friends, among our fucs, 
On Christian or on heathen ground." 

Trusting, then, that all understand by this time the rationale of 
the practical processes of dyeing from the foregoing preliminaries 
and observations, I will state that in order to give a fairly compre- 
hensive nccouut of these, I shall, for convenience sake, take 
the colors in the old arrangement, vix., simple and compound 
colors. 

The question of the chemical or technical mathematical exact- 
ness j>f what produce* any described color or shade will not be meet 
to discuss in this connection. 

Red, blue, and yellow are supposed to be simple or primitive 
colors. The method of obtaining these being given, then follow the 
colors resulting from the admixtures of any two or more of the 
elementary colors, as green from yellow and blue, orange from red 
aud yellow, and purple from red anil blue. The colors not included 
in the above, and in the dyer's philosophy made by mixing the 
three elementary colors, red, blue, and yellow, in different propor- 
tions—namely, the browns, grays and chocolates, and black— will 



be conveuient'y treated of after those supposed to result from the 
mixture of two of the primary color*. 

This arrangement, though perfectly arbitrary, is both con- 
venient and consistent as regards dyeing: for though modern dis- 
coveries in optics may conclusively prove that blue and yellow do 
not make green, and may in other respect* disturb the older idea* 
concerning primitive and secondary colors, yet the dyer has suf- 
ficient justification for retaining the old system, because he can show 
that his blue and yellow always made green, aud that the proper 
mixture of the so-called simple colors produces a compound shade 
which can be calculated beforehand from the proportions of the re- 
spective colors employed. 

In my next, contribution will be found a discussion of red 
colors. 

Warren, Pa., November. 1880. 

tltobsCoartawd 

Incendiary Silk. 

We have been politely furnished with the printed copy of tho 
Report of Committee on Police and Origin of Fires of the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters on the momentous subject of 
spontaneous combustion of Black Silk. It will be recollected that 
in our issue fur May last we treated this subject as one in which a 
Urge interest was deeply concerned. Professor E. Ia Franc, who 
was at that time assistant editor of this paper, investigated the 
cause of the combustion of some black silk yarn found in a burning 
condition in a box in a fieight car on the Beading Railroad, in the 
immediate neighborhood of other goods which were found to be in 
perfect order; and, as stated by the Superintendent of the road, 
Mr. Boyer, such cases of combustion were frequent amongst silk 
yarns transported from Paterson, N. J. 

The reports arc exhaustive and interesting, and no doubt some 
light has been thrown on the subject by the scientific expert* whose 
opinions are therein given. 

But, after all, the question of the spontaneous combustion of 
weighted silks is far from being settled. Ignition from external 
causes is clearly without a shadow of foundation, so that internal 
combustion is unquestionable — and the decision to be arrived at is: 
how did that combustion originate r 

We should be slow to condemn the process of silk weighting 
carried on either at Paterson, N. J., or elsewhere, and would rather 
look for the origin of this mysterious destruction in some other 
quarter. But yet, the fact remains that spontaneous combustion baa 
occurred in several cases amongst weighted silks nn railroads, on 
shipboard, and in warehouses. It would appear lhalonrdoonett,or, 
as it is called, "sewings," is the most liable to this hidden combus- 
tion, because of the twisted strands being in some parts clogged with 
the weighting material ; and, if the conclusions of the chemist* be at 
all reliable, this weighting compound is impregnated with insidious 
destructives, of which it is alleged that "tannic extracts, in com- 
bination with fat-oils and vegetative as well as auimal fibres, facili- 
tates spontaneous combustion by influence of capillary agency and 
fermentation." We quote from the "Analysis and Report on 
Corded Silk," by Drs. Krackowizer and llaruish. 
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nut, after all tbc testimony, crude or chemical, on the side of 
minis combustion is heard, we find an adverse au- 
thority in Harden M. Baker, chemist, who aver* that "chemical 
action within the silk (package) is conducted away by the atmos- 
phere as fast as it is released, consequently accumulation to a de- 
gree essential to ignition cannot take place." 

Professor Baker declares his belief in the fact of spontaneous 
combustion, but differs from the other experts as to its origin. Now 
we would venture to put in a suggestion, which is — that the weight- 
ed silks in question were uot sufficiently dried after coming from the 
hands of the dyer, and being closely packed, whilst in a moist state, 
generated a gas which, so confined, consumed its surroundings, and 
when laid open to the air the smoldering mass instantly burst into 
flame. Dr. Krackowizer, in his chemical analysis, finds that "the 
hygroscopic water shows a surplus of 1.61 per cent., in comparison 
with the usual hygroscopic absorption of silk 5 00." 

Now, we would like to know how this degree of hydroscopic 
moisture, small as it is, came into a package cl«*ely confined from 
air! Was not this moisture discovered by the doctor the simple 
dampnest rcmaiuing after tbc undriid condition of the silk as it le.t 
the dye-house? 

As to confinement in close packages, in air-tight boxes, or in 
boxes with air-holes in them, weighted silk is known to have gener- 
ated heat sufficient to combustion when laid -away in open placet. 
W. C Wyckoff, Secretary of the Silk Association of America, 
speaks of an instance where a case of spontaneous combustion oc- 
curred amongst some (ilk on a shelf in a store in Paris. In Rinoaa, 
too, and Germany, cases have occurred, going to prove that our 
American dyers arc not more accountable, if at all so, than their 
co-laborers across the Atlantic. 

Be it as it may, we trust that this unfortunate tendency of ai.k, 
above other textiles, to inflammability, may be corrected, and the 
fears of insurance companies, railroad and steamship proprie'ors, 
and others, be set satisfactorily at rest. At present we have but the 
simple facts of spontaneous combustion. What wc now want is a 
preventive cJteek. Can we not have it T 

Ostrich Feather Dyeing. 

BY PAUL \ \ Y- \ . PRACTICAL FEATHER DTEB 
(Cuallnunl from HL) 
GARNET. 

As garnet is at present one of the most popular colors, I will 
gay a few words with regard to its production. It is a color that, if 
protierly made, will improve the worth of the feathers rather than 
injure them. In order to produce a pure clear color it ia necessary 
to have white feathers; as, in a bright shade of garnet, the least 
streak of grey shows, whilst in a brown it does not. Some dyers, I 
understand, use anilines, but how they can get satisfactory results is 
something which I cannot compreheud. I use wood dyes exclusive- 
ly, and with the same bath, without lessening or adding to the 
strength, I cau make from the lightest to the darkest shades. It is 
a very delicate bath and color. The smallest grain of acid soap, or 
of any kind, will spoil a whole bath j therefore the dyer 
• great care. Again, in drying I have found that the 



less starch used the better, and were it possible to dry the feathers 
without it" aid, it would add considerably to the brilliancy of the 
color; and if allowed to dry nlotie without aid of brsti or starch 
the color will he found about two shades darker than they would 
otherwise be. To produce an extra rich anil brilliiint dye, when 
your feathers have been submerged aliout six or cijiht minutes, take 
them out and rin-e them, drying rapidly. In the meantime, let 
your bath be warmed up to the neural temperature to boiling. 
But be careful uot to allow it to boil. When the starch is com- 
pletely removed, re-enter and let remain until the desired shade is 
obtained ; in every ease it is always best. Should your feathers be- 
come spotted, lie too daik, or suffer by any accident occurring to 
them, extract your color a* I recommended in a former article. 
Mix a new hath, exercise more aire, and you may confidently look 
f .r satisfactory results. 1 have found it is always best to remove 
all your chips, if you use chip logwood and have liquid enough to 
cover all your feather*. Leave no ends protruding. Do not preiss 
ihem down hard, or ton close 1 1 your basin, hut allow them plenty 
of room, and, if possible, any other than a copper boiler or basin to 
boil your bath, or to contain your feather*. 

crJ i* 



OAen having inquirers on this subject, we think we cannot 
benefit many of our dyers better than by presenting in our pages 
the following extracts from the recently issued second edition of 
Smith's Practical Dyirs' Guide, a Work which gives Valuable inform- 
ation on this special subject; to which we would call the studied 
attention of our practical readers: 

NITRATE OF TIS. 

Nitrate of Tin, such as is used for dyeing scarlets and other 
fine fast colors, is made of single Aquafortis ( Nitric Acid at 32° 
Twnddel). This should be rectified Aquafortis, and be clear of the 
red fumes, otherwise it will he subject to fire in the killing of it. 
To every pound of this Aquafortis add by degrees 1 } oz. of Feather- 
ed Tin, nut more than one or two Imndl'uls should be added at one 
time; this must be added from time to time until the whole has been 
eaten up in the Aquafortis. In this state it is said to be "killed," 
and if properly " killed," and not "fired," it will be of a bright 
amber color, resembling pule ale, and is then ready for use. It is 
generally killetl iu large earthenware bowls, holding about 12 gal- 
lons each. 

If the spirits are " fired " they will not dye a bright color, there- 
fore are worthless for such purpose. Spirit* arc said to be "fired " 
when the Tin is dissolved too rapidly, and when by heat they arc 
converted into a bichloride. In this state the spirits are of a brown 
color, and much sediment will be found in the bottom of the bowl 
in which they have lieen killed. Practical dyers always prepare 
their own Nitrate of Tin in this way. 

To feather Tin, take n quantity of the best Grain Tin, nnd 
melt it in an iron pot or ladle, and then pour it while in a melted 
state, but very gently, from n height of four or five foet into clean 
cold water, say into a half-cask or some other vessel of convenient 
size. By this means the Tin is formed into fiue thin flukes, and in 
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this state it is easily dissolved in the Aeid. Tin iu this state is used 
fur "killing" spirits of all sorts; such as Nitrate of Tin, Muriate uf 
Tin, Nitro-muriate of Tin, and Murio-sulphate of Tin. 

To make Nitrate of Tin requires more care than any other -«ort 
of dye spirits, inasmuch as it requires to be fed gradually with the 
Tin, to prevent its being fired. Any of the other sorts of spirits 
may be fed with large quantities of Tin, not being subject to "firing" 
like Nitrate of Tin. Nitrate of Tin is the mildest and best for dye- 
ing yarns, woolen cloth*, and other fabric*, yellow, orange, scarlet, 
and other fine colors, especially those where Cochineal and Lac Dye 
arc used in the dyeing of them. 

There is another form in which grain Tin is used by the Prac- 
tical Dyer. This U called " Dar Tin," and i» in the shajie of small 
rod*, and b used in the place of "Feather Tin " for killing " Nitric 
Acid." This is an ordinary article of commerce, and is sold in 
this state. These bars or rods arc placed in an upright position in 
the Acid, where they are gradually eaten up by it. By this means 
the Acid is "killed " without much danger of firing, if it is properly 
rectified. The rectifying of the Aeid is managed by the uiauufac- 
turer of it, and not by the dyer. It comes to the dyer ready to be 
"killed." Some large dyers kill for their own use from two to five 
hundred pounds every day. Such men know as soon as they pour 
the Acid from the carboy whether it will be subject to "fire "or 
not. 

■TJK2L8 maun of tw. 

To make Single Muriate of Tin, put say a hundred pounds of 
Spirits of Salt ("Muriatic Aeid " of 32" T.) into an earthenware 
jar, to which add 2 ozs. of Feathered Tin to each pound of Acid. 
Let it stand until all the Tin is eaten up, when it is ready for use. 
If it be put into a -carboy it will keep for a long time. When 
Double Muriate of Tin is required, add double the quantity of Tin ; 
but in that case the jur must be placed upon a hot sand hath, or in 
hot water where steam can be applied; heat must he applied or the 
tin will not dissolve and lie eaten up by the Acid. More sugar can 
be dissolved in hot water than in cold, just so in this cose with tin. 

cscmu or tin. 

To make Crystals of Tin, add to every 30 lbs. Spirits of Salt 
("Muriatic Acid ") 10 lbs. Nitric Acid. Heat the Acid to 200", 
and keep it up at that heat, adding by degrees Feathered Tin until 
it will cat up no more. Let the solution cool gradually, after which 
tin crystals will fall down in small flakes, and which must be col- 
lected and dried at a gentle heat, and which are then ready for use. 

OXMUMATE OK TIN. 

Take live parts of water, one part Crystals of Tin, and half the 
quantity of Muriatic Acid ; bring this up to a boil, then add grad- 
ually and very cautiously, drop by drop, Nitric Acid, until no fumes 
or effervescence are produced. Let it then cool, when it will be 
ready for use. 

"BABK," OR "YELLOW » SPIRITS. 

To every 4 parts Muriatic Acid add 1 part Double Sulphuric 
Acid gradually and cautiously; to this add Feathered Tin after the 
rate of H ox. to each lb. of mixed Acid. When the tin is all eaten 
up, it is ready for use. These Spirits arc sometimes called " Bark 
Spirits," because they are often used iu dyeing yellow colors with 
Quercitron Bark. 



nsisuiso SPIRITS. 
Finishing Spirits are made exactly like the Yellow Spirits. 
These spirits are used fur giving a bloom to Prussian Blues or 
Worsted or Woolen Cloths; but Muriate of Tin is a better sort of 
spirit for these Blues, there being quite enough of Sulphuric Acid 
in the "Blue Spirit" used in the dyeing of these colors. I have 
therefore substituted Muriate of Tin for Finishing Spirits in the re- 
ceipts for the dyeing of those Prussian Blues. 

BIXE SPIRITS. 

The Blue Spirits used for dyeing Prussian Blues are made as 
follows: Into a carboy of 12 gallon site, put 4 gallons of Muriatic 
Acid ; add to this 2 gallons Nitric Acid, then add very cautiously 
1 gallon Sulphuric Acid. This done, cork up the carboy and cover 
it with u body of stiff clay, so as to keep all the gas that you pos- 
sibly can from being carried off, for much strong gas will arise in 
the making of these spirits. This spirit is ready for use the next 
day, after which it should be kept air tight to be preserved for 
future use. These few sorts of spirits are about the only sorts that 
are required iu the dyeing of worsted and woolen fabrics; but there 
are a few other sorts required for dyeing cotton, both iu a raw and 
manufactured state. The receipts for these I will give, from which 
the practical dyer may obtain any spirit color,— that is, any color 
requiring spirits with which to dye it. 

COTTON SPIRITS. 

The best spirits that 1 have discovered for the dyeing of cotton 
generally, is made as follows, and the dyer requires no others if he 
uses these proportionally, according to the color he has to dye. I 
have shown how, and at what strength they arc to be used in many 
of my receipts: 

To every 4 lbs. of Muriatic Acid (Spirits of Suits) add 2 am 
"Feathered Tin;" let the Muriatic Acid eat up as much of the tin 
as possible; when it has done so, add to it 2 lbs. of double Nitric 
Acid (Double Aquafortis ! ; the Nitric Acid will assist the Muriatic 
Acid to eat up all the Tin. When it has done so, it is ready for use 
mid will keep good fur any length of lime, if bottled and corked. 

NITRATE OF COPPER. 

To make Nitrate of Copper add old or new pieces of copper 
plates to Double Aquafortis until it will eat no more. After cool- 
ing and settling it is ready for use. 

Rtl.K SPIRITS. 

For the dyeing of silks there arc several sorts of solutions of 
Tin which have a tendency to give different tints and hues to silk. 
But, one sort, the " Plum Spirits," are generally used for making up 
the various dye-vats or dye-tubs. The term tub is often used for vat 
or bath, because the vats and baths are made of deep casks, where 
the drugs of the decoctions of woods can settle to the bottom of 
them. For plum vat the dyer often uses the term plum tub or plum 
bath, both meaning the same thing. 

PU:ji spirits. 

To make Plum Spirits, add to 100 lbs. of Muriatic Acid 20 
lbs. of Nitric Acid, at 32" T; then add to these mixed acids 1} ox. 
of Feathered Tin to each pound. The tin must bo added by de- 
grees, as in the making of Nitrate of Tin. To dissolve the whole 
of the tin a little heat should be applied. When the spirits have 
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settled they are ready for Use, and will keep good fir any length of 
time. Those spirit* are used for various silk vaU whore wood de- 
coctions arc used, such as logwood and peachwood, ami they will 
answer for all silk vata. 

VITRATE OF IRON. 

To make real Nitrate of Iron, add old iron-hooping or iron 
borings to Double Aquafortis until it will dissolve no more. Let it 
settle, when it will bo ready for use. 

Nitrate of Iron, such as is now generally used, is made by lidd- 
ing Copperas to Single Aquafortis until it will dissolve no more. 
Some makers of it add heat, to get it up to a high strength. Il is 
made in large casks or tubs. 



Bleaching in the Warp. 

While some bleachers, sueh as Mr. Pontiggia, take the trouble 
of complicating the process of bleaching, through patents that no- 
body will ever dispute nor apply, other more practical method* are 
opposed as being far better adapted to the econonical requirements 
of our progressive age. The Moniteur da FiU ct TiWum brings out 
the fact that bleaching can be and Ls done successfully in the warp, 
as follows : 

Instead of finishing the yarn before bleaching, the cotton warp 
is taken from the first drawing and coiled on tubes of iudia rubber 
or any inoxidable substance to be subjected to the ordinary process 
nf boiling and bleaching. The vaccuum Kicrs seem to be more 
fitted than any other recipient- The caustic liquor is, heated as 
usual, and spread over the goods, by the steam, through the spouts, 
during four hours. After the boiling and riucing, the lubes arc 
taken out and passed through the hydro-extractor. Thence the 
goods go into the bleaching liquor, which is withdrawn and re- 
turned at intervals— eight times— during four hours, followed by 
the usual washings and scourings. 

Being dried by exposure iu the drying room for thirty hours, 
the tubes are easily separated from the warp which follows the reg- 
ular course of drawing and spinning. 

There ore notable advantages in this method of bleaching cot- 
ton in this almost raw condition. The yarn is finer, more unifurm, 
and Ls stronger. 

M. Itusth, of Bottomdorf, near Vienna, Ls the originator of 
this procedure, which he applies successfully himself. The treat- 
ment of 10.000 lbs. cotton warp takes about forty-eight hours, and 
consumes 580 lbs. of various ingredients, as follows : 

.... 200 lbs, 
.... 100 " 

80 " 

5 " 



Carbonate of Soda 

Ume 

Chloride of Lime.. 
Acids phosphoric. 



•• ••*■*.< 



Sulphuric Acid 60 

Soap 5 



Suggestions on Feather Dyeing. 

-;t'oQ(iiiu*d from pace £12.) 
BLAi K. 

Up to lkh we only had to take the coloring matters furnished 
b? commerce and apply them to the feather, without subjecting it 
to anything like a tedious dressing. Now that black is required, we 
shall on the contrary, have to familiarizo ourselves with processes 



essentially different from the former ; for our color is not entirely 
(brand ; it must be produced upon the substance required to be 
dyed. I shall here remark, parenthetically, that it would be a very 
desirable thing to succeed in manufacturing black coloring matters 
in the same way in which we have succeeded in obtaiuing red, blue, 
green, and viulet onej, since the dyeing operations would certainly 
gain thereby a saving of time and perhaps of money, These oper- 
ations would be considerably more simple and more easily conduct- 
ed, while losses sometimes of a certain importance, and due to 
negligence or incapacity, would be less frequently incurred. Up to 
the present day, however, the industry of coloring matters, which in 
other directions has acl icved sueh admirable results, has succeeded 
only to produce Bo-called direct greys a^d blacks, which are very 
far from giving even middling fair results. 

Feather-dyeing forms, so to ppeak, a specialty quite apart, 
which bus nothing in common w ith color-dyeing. In fact, sjiecial 
work-shojie are set apart for this branch, and special workmen are 
employed iu it. 

The procedures by which feathers are dyed black are really the 
Fame (identical), and it is ouly the details which differ from one 
another. These details are often nothing but the prejudices grow- 
ing out of a benighted empiricism, but on which, in certain cases, 
nevertheless depends the success of the operation. The dyeing of 
feathers in black demands minute attention, and assiduous as well 
as accurate labor. 

It is true that the different sorts of feathers behave differently 
iu black dyeing; but, after all, these are only differences of temper- 
atures and attention, or of time. 

As in this case the dyeing of the ostrich feather is of most im- 
portance, 1 shall describe as conscientiously as I can the manipula- 
tions to which it is subjected. This being done, I shall find Do dif- 
ficulty iu making people understand how the other eorls of feathers 
arc treated; fiually, I shall proceed to elucidate the question of the 
dyeing in black of skins, wings, mid birds, which gives rise to pro- 
cedures entirely different from those already described. 

BLACK DVEIJiO OK OSTBtCfl FFATBER3. 

The procedure of dyeing feathers in black which most gen- 
erally observed, which is applied with most chances of success, and 
which insures the most favorable results, is the one founded on the 
employ of logwood and an iron salt. The reciprocal action of these 
two substances is very complex, and no theoretical exposition there- 
of is attempted here; we ouly have to treat of the result : that of a 
coloring black matter, insoluble in water, being produced. Gener- 
ally, neither the logwood nor the iron salt is employed alone, but 
use is made, at the same time, of tanning matters, such as gall-nuts 
or sumac, terra, sulphate of copper, verdigris, etc. Many other 
substances are added thereto, but the basis remains always the same. 
Sometimes the feathers arc dipped into a decoction of logwood and 
tanning matters, and then the black is obtained by steeping the 
feathers in a solution of the iron salt. It is, however, much more 
simple and expeditious to prepare only one bath and to mix all 
these substances together; for it has been proved that, although a 
reaction is produced amongst them as soon as they come in contact 
with each other, the feather is nouc the less properly dyed, since the 
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blaek settlement which is then forming is in very good condition to 
uuite with the feather. The detail* of procedure arc not the same 
fur every variety of ostrich feather. Let u« see the easiest case, 
that of the black one, which only needs a very slight covering. 
Delicate tests were applied for arsenic, hut without result. 

The black ostrich being in general fairly clean, a half day's 
soaking in lukewarm carbonated water is sufficient. They arc 
threaded and bundled; then immersed in a black bath treated to 75* 
C , nod left in as tongas required fur the richness of the dye, taking 
care to heat over occasionally. If, for example, the bathing lasts 
18 or 20 hours, the reheating must take place three or four times 
during that period. In such case the feathers must be removed from 
the bulb during the healing, in order to subject them ti> a uniform 
temperature. This facilitates the utilization of baths already used. 
Sometimes, when the feather is of a good natural black, and the 
bath of a rirh dye, a single immersion gives the final dye. Then 
ihere is no necefsiiy for keeping over an exhausted bath. 

The utensils used arc conical tiinks hooped with iron, and 
wider at the bn»c than at the ritn ; with colls for beating by steam 
A metallic tub, with a jacket and a plunging sieve, containing the 
feathers, with a block lifting or lowering at will, is still preferable 
as an easier and faster method where quantities are dyed. With 
such a recipient, of a known capacity, the chemicals can be more 
accurately employed for a regular quantity of feathers. It must 
be remarked that the gray ostrich, being more bulky, the ingredi- 
ents must be put in in proportion. As, generally, these tubs cou- 
tain respectively 20 kilos of o.-trich, we will put iu a logwood in- 
fusion, just to allow the addition of this lot of feathers without run- 
ning over the liquid. This iufusiou of logwood is prepared by ex- 
tracting 40 kit* of carupeaehy in 400 litres of water, in a pressing 
apparatus. To this lituid of the dyeheck an addition of one kilo 
Sumac complete! the bath for a first boil of 20 minutes. Then 
comes the following addition: 
Copperas, 3 kilos. 

Sulphate of Copjier, 3 kilos 230 gramms. 
Verdigris. 3 kih* 60 gramms. 

The bath is agitated with slicks to help the dissolution of these 
salts. Fruin yellowish, the bath turns a good black. Then the 
therm meter indicates when the bath is at 75° C. The leathers are 
immersed gradually, stirring well to produce complete saturation. 
The uniformity of the temperature at 75' C. is necessary to prevent 
burning the feathers. When the saturation and the immersion are 
secured, the cover of the tub is set on, to prevent the ]©•* of heat, 
ami the bath is left alone to attend to other operaiious. When the 
bath is cooled, a reheating takes place, as aforesaid, to bring it back 
to 70° C. Generally, this heating is done the first thing in the 
morning, at noon, aud evening. The feathers must invariably be 
taken out before this reheating, and restored in a temperature of 
only 75' C. 

One point is impoitant, though often neglected, namely, that 
concerning the airing of the feathers. This is easily done when the 
reheating take* place. The value of airing lies in the fact that the 
oxygen of the air is absorbed by the iron salts and contributes to 
the production of a good black. This airing operation must be 
done carefully and prolonged towards the end of the operation, be- 



cause the feather becomes moro and more refractory to the oxygen 
influence, to say the penetration of the air, on account of the dye- 
covering. One or two days are not too much, thcD. The feathers 
are spread to air on the surface of • terrace, or a ya-d. They must 
be turoe- over once iu ■ while to allow the general action of the 
air. The best method is to suspend them to clothes-lines, like 
washed goods. The circulation of the air through them is then as 
perfect as possible. The indications of the termination of the oper- 
ation lie in the fact that the stems begin to turn reddish. The fric- 
tion of the hair also shows the completion of the work. 

The washing operation wLich fmi.-hes the dyeing is nfien done 
too coarsely and too hastily. To obtain a good result the feather 
must be soaped carefully by hand on a plank, with good Mam-ills 
soap This washing must be done until the waUr is no more 
polluied by the discharge of the dye. There is no economy in 
skipp'n.g this finishing touch. The goods acquire from u a value 
compensating for the labor expended. This chemical and mechan- 
ical operation gives a neatness and a brilliancy to lhe feather, as it 
does U> silk, in removing all supeifluous matters, aud in perfeciing, 
by the deterging action of the soap, the odor and cast of the black, 
which becomes soft and brilliant. Heretofore the ostri. h feathers 
dyed black used to be triturated iu a boiling soapy bath. This im- 
perfect aud inconvenient method has been sujiercedcd by the plank 
washing and friction with abundance of good soap aud muscular 

action. flolwronllutitd ) 

Marius Moyret on Bleaching. 

The general treatment of cotton yarns, or of mixed staple, 
such as cotton, wool and silk, says Mr. Moyret, is carried on on a 
system which is very injurious to the fabrics. This injury is not 
perceptible in the raw tissues, but it soon becomes evident whore 
they undergo the process of boiling, dyeing, Ac. Hut water and 
even soap are then the deteriorating agents of the already damaged 
goods which have no more a resisting power sufficient to bear the 
action of heat and alkalies. Patient investigations have resulted in 
a new mode of treatment which obviates this inconvenience. It 
consists in boiling iu a preparation composed of acids, such as 
acetic, phosphoric, and arsenic, in weak dilutions. But once boiled 
in such an acidulated bath, the fabrics must necessarily bo dyed in 
acidulated dyes. The only alkaline baths permitted then would he 
soaps, at moderate temperatures— 30 or 40'. For mixed goods, 
especially with silk, there is more complication in the case. A 
neutral agent is required. Careful washings in pure alcohol, with 
sometimes the addition of a percentage of muriatic ncid, arc neces- 
sary to remove all the fatty and resinous matters left in the fabrics. 
Cintillation can recuperate the alcohol thus employed. 

[Probably correct, but not simple nor economical enough f„r 
large industries.] 

Ozone on Black Aniline. 

In n scientific study of black aniline, the Tcinturier Pratique 
■ays : After nil, chlorate or copper and the new-comer (van- 
adium) arc in principle superceded l>y ozone, or nutozone, the 
essence of oxygen. It appears that the action of chlorate of 
copper and of vanadium on the salt of aniline is merely caused 
by the presence iu them of ozone as the acidizing agent pro- 
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daring the black reaction. It also apjicars that pure- oz me 
hns more power to prevent tlie greening of UlC blank than any 
of these oxidizing mctuk This discovery of the essential 
principle of a pure aniline black is important, inasmuch as 
that it will disjicnsc with the use of the costly vanadium; 
siuec ozone can be bad at 10 cents per pound in the shape of 
chlorozone, which is the only cheap mode of producing it in- 
dustrially. [The author of this essay reports that he has 
practically verified the above fact thus: "An experiment," 
he says, "has demonstrated that, contrary to general belief, the 
salts of copper has no intermediary action between salts of 
aniline and the oxydizing atmosphere."] 

I have susjieudcd some pieces of cloth impregnated with 
aniline salts in jurs containing a little ozone, autozone, or chlo- 
rine, mixed with some air. 1 have obtained a black very rap- 
idly. Having made comparative experiments with auiliuc 
salts, mixed with salt of Copper, the black developed similar- 
ly, as if the copper was absolutely without any action what- 
ever. M. Coquillon aud M. Goppshrocdcr have since con- 
firmed this observation. 

The conclusion, then, is: 

1st. Contrary to the general opinion, copper does not act 
here as an oxydizing agent. 

2d. Aniline black can be obtained without chlorate or 
copper, by the action of ozone, autozone, or chlorine on chlo- 
rydate of aniline. 

Let us remark here that autozone and chlorine are con- 
stituents, or form?, of oxygen, as ozone is its essence. 

The following paragraph of a circular recently published 
in New York on ohlorOEOOe and its advantages, corroborates 
the above. It says: "Chlorozone dissolves and freely dif- 
fuses salts, or oxide of aniline, and causes a rapid precipitation 
of the coloring matter on the goods. Having the character- 
istics of chlorates, it acta as an oxidizer on dyed or printed 
fabrics, principallv by ANIUNE blacks i.v colxteractixo 

GltEEXING/' ic. " 

Chlorine. 

This element in a derivation of the Chlorides, aud is the great 
modern agent by which bleaching is i (fee ed. It is in itself a most 
noxious gas, and produces suffocation when inhaled. It is an ad- I 
mixture of vitriol with bleaching powder, and is therefore the 
actual bleacher When first introduced fur the bleaching purpose 
by the chemist Berthollet it was used as a gas in the »amc manner 
that sulphur is used with woolen goods. This chlorine gas was ' 
used iu the form of a solution in water uutil some time afterwards, j 
when the ehloriucgas was combined with limeto form chloride of lime. 

The principle on which chlorine works is that it effectually de- 
stroys color and leaves the gig Dud white, for the reason that it com- 
binea with the hydrogen contained in the colors so sa to form hydro- 
chloric acid. It would seem, however, that water has a claim to 
this action, the oxygen of that fluid being t.ie real bleaching ma- 
terial. The grouud fur this latter conclusion on the part of some 
th -omu is that dry colors are not destroyed by dry chlorine. But, 
whichever belief is the more correct, it is certain that coloring mat- 



ter in itself is an accu atcly balanced arrangement of the atoms of 
carbon, oxygen and hydrogen composing it, which nicely balanced 
arrangement, if destructed by the removal of any of its component 
parts, an entirely new transformation is the consequence. Although 
there is really nothing tangible to lead to the belief that this fresh 
arrangement will produce a colorless body, yet such is the fact — an 
accidental fact, however,— and wo have uu reason whatever to as- 
sume the foregoing to be an essential property of chlorine. Sonic 
suUtances. on the contrary, have a color communicated to them by 
chlorine; for instance, the colorless solution of aniline, which under 
its influence becomes purple; or white silk or woolen, which it 
changes to a yellow. 

When warm and concentrated, chlorine acts upon cotton with 
very considerable energy, aud, should the contact be unduly pro- 
longed, it acts injuriously even in the cold aud diluted state. There- 
fore, it becomes strictly necessary that iu all chlorine treatments the 
chlorine be very well got out of the cloth just a* soon as it has per- 
foimed the task required of it. 



Strikes in Silk Spinning. 

The French tinctorial press comments on the strikes of the 
female spinners of Alais. The operatives want their wages raised 
to lf:.i0c. (30 cents) per day, while the manufacturers limit the 
same to 1 25 (2-3 cents). 

The Textile de Lyon remarks, with other journals, that the 
strikers have lost, and will lose already more than the amount they 
claim by their voluntary idleness, aud further says that the limit of 
2- r 'c. decided upon by the employers is not an act of voluntary as- 
sumption. It is the result of a self-defence policy forced upon them 
by inevitable circumstances, and furcigu competition inciting the 
trouble. Capital is not the enemy of labor, nor is labor the enemy 
of capital, as is too often declared. There is a common enemy be- 
tween the two apparent antagonists. This real enemy is foreign 
1'ilmr, invading the national welfare under the cover of free trade 
at the expense of the French operatives. The whole trouble lies in 
that lamentable fact. 



Crystal Soda. 

The crystals produced by salsoda from the old LeBlanc procesB 
have a crystalliiation quite different from those of ammoniacal soda 
The first sort is compact, hard, heavy and dull ; it represents 32 
and 33\ The second is porous, brittle, light and brilliant; it 
reaches from 34 to 35' without effervescence. It contains no chlo- 
ride, no sulphate, no causticity. Its porosity allows the extraction 
of the mother liquor by Loyde's extractor. It is, in fact, carbonate 
of soda almost chemically pure. However, there i< some prejudice 
against it, and some preference fur the old procedure, because it is 
erroncoUfly believed that porosity indicates the presence of sulphate 
of soda, and because it does not taste like caustic soda. The ab- 
sence of causticity is a quality and not a fault, and the porosity is 
just the proof that it contains no sulphate of smla — which is the 
very ingredient that crysudizes hard and eon>|wu't, and serves as an 
adulteration of the article.— [ Textile dc Lyon. 
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(Traiulitcd ui [*••*! j fur ibe Tiitili Oai/Wirr.) 

Analysis of Silk Weighting. 

BY MA Kit's MO Y RET. 

The analysis of loaded silks, dyed or umlyed, is u most delicate 
operation. For a long period the process of discharging the load- 
ing matter has been in practice, with some success. Of course, if 
silk is a|it to receive any saturation it is equally subject to the loss 
of it. Loaded silk can he unloaded by nicthudicnl washings in car- 
bonate of soda and diluted cblorhidric acid alternately, with the ex- 
ception of the use of oxides of tin and of the barytie compounds, 
which can not lie so treated. But as an analytic [ll lit mi must not 
be based on exceptions, wc have, after numerous experiments, adopt- 
ed the process of percenting the azote in the silk as a means of eon- 
troling the loading matter. After various analysis we have fi luud 
that raw silk, deterge*! or supple, with an average of 10 per cent, 
moisture, contains effectively 17.C0 per cent, of azote. 

Therefore, if a loaded silk had no azotic weighting it would bo 
sufficient to recognize the ordinary dose of azote to have the real 
weight of the silk. Hut as there are generally azotic matters in the 
loading, the problem is more complicated. It is then necessary to 
discharge this weighting. They may be composed of gelatin, of 
prussian blue, ami other coloring mailers of azotic characters, 
specially combined witb this blue which plays a great part in the 
black and dark colors. 

The discharge is done in two ways, either for deterged, raw or 
supple silks. The deterged containing prussian blue being the 
most difficult to treat, we will begin by this special sort called cuitn, 
or boiled. 

Discharges: All the foreign azotic matters, colon-, gtues, prus- 
sian blue, etc., are removed by a wash in curbonnte of soda at a 
heat of 80', followed by a bath of chlorhydric acid of a weak dilu- 
tion. This operation must be repeated two or three times. 

The black becomes brown and remains greenish until the blue 
is entirely gone The silk then is never injured. The silk dyed 
with aniline colors retains a cerium cast, but the azotic quantity 
of aniline being small, the general result is not affected. 

Diarhargt of rate and nipple. In this case the bath of earlionale 
of soda cannot be employed at 80° temperature, as it would remove 
the natural azote of the silk by deterging. It is useless to have 
such a heat, since the coloring matter is less solid on this class of 
silk. The carbonate of soda is replaced by caustic ammonia, which 
has no effect on the natural gum culled jrcs. 

The discharge being accomplished, the natural azote must be 
pcrccnted from the pure silk. It is done as follows: 

Take a given weight of silk, say 2 gramms; dry it well and 
weigh it again, to have a sure, known quantity. Cut it thinly and 
mix it thoroughly with some caustified soda. Heat this mixture 
moderately in a glass tube, and all the azote of the silk will be 
generated under the form of ammonia. This ammonia being dosed 
by an acidulated liquor, of a known degree, will give the weight of 
the azote so produced. This method ■ the same followed for fertil- 
izers by Villc.Warrcntrop and Bobierre, which is generally familiar 
to chemists. Supposing that the two gramms of dyed silk have 
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produced 0.25 of azote, the following proportion will easily be cal- 
culated : 

2 gramms pure: 0.170x2:: x: 0.25 2: 0.352:: x: 0.25, hence 
2x 0.25 o. g. 1120 pure silk, from which 0.1 120 g. pure silk in 2 
gr. loaded silk, giving — 0.710 for oncgrumm. 

It must lie understood that this operation indicate* the quantity 
of silk, either raw, deterged or supple, without reference to the arti- 
ficial yield of the dye which is neutralized by the discharge. There- 
fore, being given the neutral weight of the pure silk by the analysis, 
any surplus in the dyed will be admitted as artificial. It is impor- 
tant for the analysis of satin, taffetus, faille, serges, Ac, which are 
the only class offering some interest to this process, that the warp 
and the woof be treated separately and well untwisted, because 
they are often loaded differently. 

In case of silk mixed with cotton, the cotton is of no object, 
since it contains no azote. Wool or silk is rich in azotic matter, 
and must be treated as such.— [Lf Textile. 

Jute Dyeing. 

SCARLET. 

For 10 jjvumU. Warm mordant bath for one hour with half 
pound tannin. Wring and enter in balb of phosphine, or orange 
aniline; and in a secund bath of sufruuinc at 50*. Phosphine can 
be replaced by any other red coloring. 

YELLOW. 

For 10 pounds. Bleach and enter in a cold bath of 100 
grammes of acetate of lead; give several turns, wring and pass 
through bath with 100 gramms bichromate of potash until the de- 
aired shade is reached. For a deep yellow, increase the dose of salt 
of lead ami of bichromate, and to make it reddish pass in a 
fuschine bath. 

rausstAs unEKf. 

For 10 pounds. Boiling bath with one pound of quercitron 

and one pound ulum; let the fibre soak in for one hour, wring and 

pass in the two following baths : 

1st—} pound nitrate of iron. 

i pound salt of tin. 
2d — 1 pound yellow pru-tsiate. 

Pass through bath No. 1, wring and enter in bath No. 2. Give 

five turns, raise and add 250 gramms sulphuric acid. Raise, wring, 

and done. 

LfMiNors ont:t». 
For 10 pound*. Boil in .Sumac bath of 250 gramms, for 3 
hours; raise, wring and enter in a methyle green bath. For yellow 
tinge, add some picric acid. 

For 10 pounds. Boil 2 pounds cutch and add 100 gramms 
sulphate of copper. Boil for 3 hours; wring, and enter in a boiling 
bath of 250 gramms bichromate of potash. Rinse and enliven in 
a fresh bath of 5 gramms Bismarck, 150 gramms alum, and 500 
gr. logwood. ciikkky brows. 

For 10 pounds. Boil in bath of 2 pounds Sumac, give a few 
turns, take out and wring; then pare in bath of 50 gramma Bait 
of tin and wring. Enter for one hour in a cold bath made of 2 
ponnds logwood, I pound fuehsine and 100 gramms alum. Then 
raise nud add to the bath 80 gramms chromate of potash. Give 7 
or 8 turns, rinse and dry.— [Tcinturier Pratique. 
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Now that the fiat of the people has gone forth, and the sub- 
ject of " Protection " ii no longer one for discussion, at leant for the 
next four yearn, all parties will settle down to the conclusion that 

« Whatever i.-is best." 
And now that our contemporaries on the other side of the Atlantic i 
see that there is no longer any use in trying to dissuade us from 
having our own way ; and that we arc positive beyond persuasion, 
and determined to hold to that course which is evidently the most 
beneficial to us as a nation, there is nothing remains for them, as 
friends deeply interested in our welfare rather than in their own, 
than to bow to the inevitable, and make the most of it. 

We grieve that the sacrificing unselfishness of the Cobdcn 
Club should meet with such a thorough rebuff, — but it must be 
borne in mind that we are young, and of course foolish, and no 
doubt, will some time, in the dim and distant future, see the error 
of our ways aud improve. Just at preseut we are tickled with 
prosperity and apt to impute it to the policy we have adopted of 
looking out for our own interest by adhering to " Protection." 

Let ua now offer the right hand of fellowship to our cousins 
abroad and bog them to accept our best wishes for their welfare ; 
and although we hold to our home manufactures, such as they are, 
we trust we will ncvertbeles have the means to purchase of them 
those things wo cannot make ourselves with like excellence ; tariff 
being no barrier to the accomplishment of our desire*. Having the 
means of feeding and clothing our own people, then we can afford 
to go to France and England for the rtrr/rtii*. So that really the 
prospect is good for trade all around. 

Wtmat the chemists arc hard at work in thai laboratories, 
and the dyers arc experimenting in their vals, it is not to be doubted 
that there are novelties, aye and exquisite novelties, lurking nliout 
awaiting the anxious haud of the discoverer to bring them to light 
fur the satisfaction of the world and the profit and fame of the 
lucky manipulator. The beautiful art of the dyer has a boundless 
field to roam over, and nature lends him every aid in his ii • ^liga- 
tions; where, then, is the man who can sjiy we have colors enough— 
let u» be satisfied? It is impossible that such a stultified being can J 



exist— at least amongst those who follow the coloristic art: for, we 
have but to look back in the history of dyes and trace their pro- 
gress from the very few in use by the ancients to the number and 
excellence of those of the present day ami who shall say what mor e 
remains to be brought forth ? Certainly it is a good sign of pro- 
gress in the line of investigation when we find ourselves besot with 
questions of readers, who arc desirous of information on the various 
topics connected with the mission of our journal, and when we see 
men who not long ago thought themselves above all instruction, now 
eagerly seeking fresh information and resolutely studying out new 
ways and means. It is all very well to dream of perfection, but to 
attain it is a waking difficult/. There is always a prize awaiting 
him who reaches the pinnacle, aud that prize is the more desirable 
the greater the number competing for it. 

Credit DlTB. — It is only fair in speaking of combustible silk 
to state the fact that, in last April, the first to draw attention to tho 
subject was the Philadelphia Fire Insurance Patrol Inspector, Mr 
William McDevitt The first fire was at Messrs. Lipper & 
Co/a, Fifth Street, near Race. The second was 309 Arch Street, 
and the third in the cars of the Reading R. R. Express. This was 
the one which brought out the investigation by Mr. McDevitt, of 
which we have spoken in full elsewhere. The credit clearly be- 
longs to this officer, and he should have it, for he has done the com- 
munity a decided service which should not be slighted. 



Something Suggestive. 

With a commendable zeal well worthy of imitation on this side 
of the Atlantic, the Industrial Society of Amiens, in its General 
Assembly of July 26th, 1880, gave out for competition, for this and 
the coming year, a scries of competitive questions to the operatives 
ami foremen in the several branches of textile manufacturing and 
dyeing, etc., to bo exclusively confined to one of the Departments of 
France (the Sorame). The successful competitors to receive either 
a gold medal or its value in money. Among other subjects are the 
following s 

A good surface for tissues which shall permit of being ad van- 
. tagcously employed on linen. A temple specially applicable to the 
manufacture of all sorts of cotton velvet. Machinery useful for 
giving a fine appearance to the warp of tissues. 

Dr. Baeyer publishes an essay on his discovery of artificial 
indigo. Tho object of this publication is to dispel the confusion 
which could be made between his product, derived from the orthon- 
itroeinnatic acid, and the common blue sold for a certain period as 
artificial indigo, which is derived from cinitro curizone. He claims 
that his artificial indigo is to natural indigo what alizariue is to 
madder, and that it will work the same revolution in the tinctorial 
economy. 

Tn r.Trint itrirr Praefiqut comes out with a new blue called „1iW- 
ern Indigo. Though it must be used as the other blue coloring 
matters, it has no parentage with any of them. Can artificial in- 
I digo, yet in its infancy, be already pulled down ? 
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THE MONTH'S PRACTICAL RECIPES. 



Tli» MoWlS* practkil rertpn, like all Out will appear In lim ilnnrtmrBi, ar« 
reriUml u r»llaM« ao.1 •arratiUd u tm iwl aslUeuM.iriljf, i>ruvi.M Ilia a.K>|*irt| U ||> 
art ilrkUy adncrad in, and the maaJpuUliim be workmanlike. 

DIRECTIONS. NOT IS* AND COMMENTS. 



Q7* Wo have frequently been asked why we give (be names 
of the makers of the aniline and dye stuffs we use when 
publishing the recipe* accompanying our Insets. The reason is : We 
can speak with aothority for those we actually test ; where anilines 
and dyestufts of the same color, manufactured by other arms, may 
be equally good, but when treated according to our recipe, may not 
give similar results. In giving the name of certain manufacturers, 
therefore, wo would not be thought partial to them. Each has his 
own mode of producing desired effects with his own dye stuffs. 

Recipe No. 147. 

R<«SE BKNUALF. OS OFJUIASTOWS WOOL 

50 lbs. Yarn. 

Dissolve 4 lbs. Alum. 

I Color Works, formerly — 

3 oz. Rose Bengale B. j Meister, Lucius A Bruening.floechU.A.M. 

( Lutz A Movius, N.Y., Boston and Phila. 

Enter Yam at 180" F.j turn while raising temperature to boil. 

HSrTliis •» a new product of the Color Works, formerly 
Meister, Lucius A Bruening, and produces some oxtra brilliant 
shades of Roue. 

Recipe No. 148. 

METHYLENE ULIE OS FLANNEL. 

100 lbs. Flannel are mordanted with 

2» lbs. Bichromate of Potash and 

2 lbs Tartar. 

Let Boil for li hours, and dye in a fresh bath of 

l Badische Aniline and Soda Fabrik. 
1 lb. Methylene Bine, 000 Pat. Wm. Pickhar.lt A Kuttroff, 

( NewYork, Boston and Phila.. 

Let boil for 1-hour. 

Methylene Blue, Pat. stands scouring and fulling, and does not 
require any acid. 

Recipe No. 149. 

HARK OKKEN OS FLANNEL 

100 lbs. Flannel are mordanted the same as in Recipe No. 148 
and dyed in a fresh bath of 

< Badischc Aniline and SodaFabrik. 
1J ILs. Methylene Blue.O Pat. -] Wm. Pickhardt A Kuttroff, 

( New. York, Boston and Piiila. 

1 } lbs. Extract of Ixigwood, f Giff ml, Sherman A Inuis, N. Y. 
1 i lbs. Extract of Fustic. { Potiidikcepsie Dye Wood Works. 

Let boil fur Miour. 



Recipe No. 150. 

FAST CAlUilNAL OS WOOL 

100 lbs. loose Wool. 

Dissolve 1 1 11*. Orange, No. 23, ( F. Bredl A Co.. 

5 ox. Acid. Fuchsine. ( New York and Phila. 

13 lbs. Glaubersalt. 

i gal. Sulphuric Acid. 

Enter Wool, and boil to shade. 

it Lighter yellow or bluer shades are easily obtained by 
changing the quantities of Orange and Acid Fuchsine. 

Recipe No. 151. 

SILVI.lt l.KAY ON COTTON. 

100 lbs. Yam. 
Dissolve 10 lbs. Alum. 

I Actien Gesallshaft, Berlin. 
4 oz*. Nigrosine, { Henry A. Gould, 

( New York, Boston and Pbila. 

Enter yam at 120" F. Turn continually while raising tem- 
perature to shade. 

*qjr This is a special shade of Nigrosine and very desirable. 

Recipe No. 152. 

SAFKKASI.SK ON (MITTON. 

50 lbs. Yam. 
Put down over night in 
18 I lie. Sumac. 

Next morning wring, acd enter bath of Oxy-Muriate of Anti- 
mony, T T.; give tbreo to 4 turns and lot it remain in the bath 
for i to i hours, wash throughly and enter dye bath of 

t Actien Gesellshaft, Berlin. 
1 lb. Saffrauiuc, ] H enry A. Gould, 

( Itostou, New York and Phila. 
At W F. turn rapidly, while raising temperature to 110 F. Be 
careful not to exceed this temi>orature. 

Recipe No. 153. 

8CABLET ON COTTON. 

50 lbs. Yarn. 
Put down over night in 
18 lbs. Sumac. 

Next morning wring, and enter bath of Oxy-Muriate of Auli- 
mouy 2" T. Give three to 4 turns and let it remain in the bath for 
} to I hours, wash thoroughly anil enter dye bath of 

10 oz. Saffrnninc, I Actien, Gcsellshafi, Berlin. 

Henry A. Gould, 
4 oz. Phospbine, ( Boston, New York and Phila. 

At CO 3 F. 

Turn rapidly, while raising temperature to 110° F. Be care- 
ful not to exceed this temjieratiire. 

Recipe No. 54. 

DAHK NAVY BtXZ OS tt OliSTKO. 

50 lbs. Yarn. 

Dissolve 10 lb*. Glaubersalt, 

lit a^jtoSa 1 p * "vikiii Fish, 

(Owtiaiied us pajctSl ) 
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PRICES CURRENT. 



PHILADELPHIA, NOVEMIIKR, 1HKO. 



Arctic Acid 
Albumen, 



ntuiuu'.'.'.. 
Alum, Wimp ....... 

Anuatto, prime.. 



imhh p»»— ■>■■■■■ ■■■ ■■■■■ 



Annattoine . 

Aniline Oil, English 

Aniline Oil, French 

Aniline Hn.lt, crystals. 



be»t_ 



Cudbear, 



1 



Oudbear, No. I, Francfa... 



c 

]>ivi Divi „ >» loo 

Dipping Acid v n>. 

Kxtract FtixUc „. " 

Extra** ifypernlc „ " 

Kxtract huNga " 

Extract LogwuoJ, bnlfc " 

Extract Quercit run •' 

Plaviite <• 

I* 11*111% (_ul>tt .. ** 

l n-tic, Mamcatbo „ " 

Fustic, Kavinila •' 

(Jm.il.lcr, Ulcs.. " 

Ulaubersalt _. «< 

(ireen Ebony 

lly pernio " 

I rl«h Miwn „ <■ 

Inm Nitrate >■ 

luditro. Auxiliary •' 

Indigo, Bengal •« 

Indigo, Caracca*. fine 

Indigo, (iautemaht, fine. 

Indigo, Madnw, fine 

Indigo, Manilla 

Luc Dye, line 
Lai- Dye, good" 

Lima W itod^.. ........ 

Logwood, Cainpeachy 

Logwood, Homlurn-s 

Logwood, Lnguna._ 
Logwood, St. L 
Madder, Dutch 
Madder, French 
Maple Hark 
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Aniline Salt, 
Archil Liquid 

Argota. crude Ojiorto 

Argols, crude Sicily 

Areola, refined St. Ant. Brown. 

Argols, refined dray- 

ArgoU. re lii kn I Light 

Aqua Ammonia— 

Aqua Amiuunia, F. F. F. F 

Aurlni? 

Burhary Hoot. 

Barwood 

Bl-Ch ruinate Potash 

Blenching Powder 

Borax, refined.... 

Hrar.il Wood " 

Blue Vitriol " 

Brimstone, roll " 

Camwood, pure " 

Camwood, No. 1 " 

Carbonate of Ammonia " 

Caustic Soda, BO pel cent " 

Caustic Soda, 7n |mt cent and over " 

China (.'lav j» ton 

Citric Acid. e» fb. 

Cochineal, Honduras 

Cochineal, Mexican „ " 

Cochineal, Black Tencrilio - *' 

Copperas- _ " 

Cream Tartar, crystal" " 

Cream Tartar, powdered " 

CrlmMiii Spirit* " 

Cudbear, pure_ " 
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Myrnbolans. 

Muriatic Acid 

Muriate Tin 

Muriate Tin, strong.. 

Muriate Tin, oxy 1 

Muriate Tin, crvxtalx " 

X it- wood " 

Nitrate Iron, pure " 

Nitrate Lead- " 

Nitric Acid, (Aqua Poftll) " 

Xutgalla, Aleppo „ - -. "J* lb. 

Orchiile Paste " 

i ' '■ ill [(*. '.Ill ..HUM Ill 

PttH rt ■hffi ~ .............. 

Permian Berrien '' 

Picric Add " 

Potashes - " 

Pruwditd- Potash, yellow •' 

Prussiate Potash, red " 

Uuercitmn " 

Redwood " 

Kcd Sander.. •' 

Stannatc of Soda — " 

Starch, Com h 

Starch, potato " 

Starch, Wheat " 

Safllowcr " 

Safflouet extract bot. 

Sal Ammuiiiac V ft. 

Sal Soda " 

Sapanwood, ground " 

Soluble ltlue " 

Sugar Lead, brown " 

Sugar Lead, white _ " 

Sumac. Sicily, according to grade ton, 

Sumac, Vu., " " " 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 



TO HIRUMKN KLfK VAT MVCHL-WANTKO, lo l«rn Hi. ,.,.,il,-.l ..... . r ymt*. hf 

odycr. A i(,b.I bonu. »UI i«k1«iu fur lh» ln.ir»rti,B. Add raw, Y. Z-. I'ortOISw, iko- 
I..H, Mam., itlttll L-ullod fat." 

WANTKtl* -An rxprrleoct*! drcr, 1<> act «• a lra.«Hnf MUmiilao. Iroal rnf«n.ac rv- 
nnlr.-J AitdrcM " NOrsmma,' .1 tbe uttic vf ttiia \<mfr. 

W.WTKI.. I.r n rftiUenum, na openlttR Id ft Kmcy wrft.lnn tonr*r». Ad.ftrOwr bfti ■ 
tk.,n„vli Iuio.Il.1^1. -«f dmxnluit and weft, lu^ all rluw. of njlurvd cotton (.mdv, Mch m 
tl.*«*.cn.vk*, foDijr llnlnita. ..^liuu alia.l.. He, and ha« bad f,»r wvura] jrrara tbe aole bib. 
«C' ii'''lil ufa vr-jrln.,' tbed Bud ilyc-h^uao. AiMnvn J. Onikr. «ro of C. H. lliilliiu.ir, 
IVodlttMii, near Muiirlim^r, KiigUud. 

F. 3. Rtftri. AlTIIOIt Ol' THE DVI IW HAM) HOOK, t. ..r.. t «m1 to fumbb reliable 
nr. i|».. in noy UraiKii »r liyeinx, iind will bar. |.lcuura in miitrliir.r to any color or ahftde 
(or i.|«. lal .^,t..ii>rr». ol bla now Aiiiliiw t>l„r». Sr. adrertl>eaae n |. pue «. 

Add"-., tli St. Markt Are, Ilrooklyn, ff . V. 

Ait there are other Ctcrinao publications bearing the title of 
F-trrbtr Zctiutig, wc tliink it fair to state that the article in thin 
journal on tlie application of the Am Uyen, Orange, Ponceuu Bor- 
deu, etc., written by Dr. E. Allrich, and expre«lT tramslated for 
Uf, was taken from Dr. M. ReiniAnn'g Faerber Zeihtng, the well- 
known Berlin authority in textile coloring matter*. 

Oxygen. — The wonderful agency of oxygen, forming w it 
does a nart of the atmosphere, in the making of those varied 
changes in colore, is something worthy of more than a mere passing 
thought. Whether in the changes or in the total destruction of 
colore, oxygen largely co-operates either upon the earth or above it- 
In fact, it constitutes a color in itself, betides exercising an influence 
in the effecting of rays, tints and shades; as well as in making itself 
v'wiblc to the observer. But, although it thus acts as a coloring 
agent, its excessive action may likewise obstruct or wholly negative 
the manifestation of color in just as great a degree as its total ab- 
sence, as in the case of indigo. 
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add I gal. Sulphuric Acid. 
Enter Yarn at 1 W F ; turn continually, while raising temper- 
ature to boil, and boil to shade. 

By the combination of Induline with Archil and Indigo 
Extract, a very dark Navy Blue is produced which ii verv de- 
sirable. 



Recipe No. 155. 

»Ah-r I> A ILK t.RKKN ON KUimiNO »R WOOL. 

100 lbs. Clean Wool. 
Boil for 1} hours in the following mordant : 

II lbs. Bichromate of Potash, 

1 lb. Tin Crystal, 

8 lbs. Alum, 

1 pint Sulphuric Acid, 

Then enter a fresh bath of 

10 lbs. Extract of Indigo, ) Brnton DveWood in 
•J lbs. Extract of Fustic, ) Boston/Mats. 

4 lbs. Alum. 
4 lb.. Salt. 

and boil until < 



Recipe No. 156. 

.«/E ON CYITTON. 



Co. 



60 lbs. Yam. 
Dissolve 4 lbs. Alum, 

4 oz. Tartaric Acid. 

2 lbs. Sal Soda, 

} lb. Night Blue, j James Lee & Co., New York. 

Enter at 140' F.; give 8 to 9 turns ; wring. 
W This Night Blue works very satisfactorily onWouI, and is 
treated like a Nicholson Blue. 



Recipe No. 157. 

LI<:trT Um OK COTTON. 

50 lbs. Yarn. 

Dissolve 7 j lbs. Glaubcnuilt, 
4 lbs. Alum, 

1 I ot Night Blue, j James I-ee & Co., New York. 

Enter at 120° F., turn continually while raising temperature 
to 140° F. and turn to shade. 

This is a very fine Blue, and especially to lie reccom- 
I for light shades. 



OOLIi BROWN OX 

50 lbs. Yarn. 
Dissolve 3 lbs. Alum. 
1 lb. Tartar. 
3 lbs. Sulphuric Acid, 
12 ozs. Fast Yellow, f Badischc Aniline and Soda 
f> ois. Orange A, J Fabrik. 
1 or. Fast Bed R, | Wm. Pickhardt & Kuttroff, 



4 oi. Indigo Carmine, ( N. Y., 
Enter at 180 s F.and run until even. 



Phila. 



Recipe No. 159. 

DARK FAWN DRAB ON WllKYTKn. 

50 lbs. Yarn. 

Boil up 1 lb. Red Tartar, 

3 lbs. Alum, 

2 lbs. Sulphuric Acid, 

2 lbs. Indigo Extract, f A. Poirrier, Farm. 

4 on. Archil Extract, ( Andreykovicz & Dunk, Phila. 

•> _ v J Levinstein, Campbell & Co., 

_ oti. Orange x , | New York. 

Enter Yarn at 180° F. aud give 10 turns, wash and done. 
Recipe No. 160. 

l-HLOXIME ON (iKRMANTOWN WOOL. 

00 lbs. Yarn. 

D*olve 8 o, Pb.oxine B B, { ^&***2rE* 
Euter Yarn at 180' F.; give 5 turns while rawing 
ture to boil. Lift and add 

1 lb. Acetic Acid to the bath. 
■ Yarn ; give four turns and done. 

Recipe No. 161. 

BOOM ON GERMANTOWN WOOL. 



00 lbs. Yarn. 

!p 
He 



P. Monnet & Co., Geneva, 
[eller & Men, New York. 
Enter Yarn at 180 F.; give 5 turns while raising temperature 
to boil, lift and add 

i lb Acetic Acid to the bath. 
Re-enter Yum, give 4 turns, and done. 

Recipe No. 162. 

DARK SAPMIIRE ON WORSTED. 

50 lbs. Yarn. 

Give a Guernsey Blue bottom, with 

6 ok Guernsey Blue, wash and raise color in 
2 lbs. 8ulphuric Acid, 

Boil up, and add 



3 lbs. Glaubcrsall, 

4 lb. Tartar, 

I lb. Alum, 

:t lbs. Indigo Paste, 

II lbs Picric Acid, 

Enter and turn for I hour. 



Andreykovicx A Dunk, 
Philadelphia. 



Instead of Picric Acid, any Yellow Aniline may be used, 



Bleaching of Straw. 

Dissolve 100 gramms permanganate of potash (crystals) in 5 
liters of hot water. Mix this solution in a tub of wntcr until the 
water is deep red. Enter straw which has previously been softening 
for several hours in a tepid bath of soda and well rinsed. Agitate in 
the straw frequently. It will turn deep brown ; if not, add some 
permanganate solutions; leave it in till discoloration of the bath. 
When the straw is of a drab shade, rinse in cold water and enter in 
a bath of »lLrafRolT8 acid. Make it of a sufficient degree to em- 
anate odor. The discoloration of the straw takes place within 30 
minute*, and generally turns a good white. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 

All coeomunlMtl.-ns under tbl* tal .III m«l with due llH»lh«, snd coloring 

uilui will be Mitr t«tr<t. 

Messrs. Heller A Hm*, N. V., are the sole agent* for the 
United States for P. Monnet & Co.'a Geneva Aniline Colors. 

Messrs. Pkkiiardt A Kuttrofp, N. Y., have a substitute for 
Archil in Fast Red R. P. Patented. It is claimed to lie perfectly fast. 

We have received samples from A. Poirrier, Paris, of Acid 
Green, 1 to 4 B. Our laboratory tests on Cotton and Wool show 
that they are for the purpose of producing Gen d'Arrnc Blue and 
Peacock Green. They are fast colors. 

We saw a handsome lot of samples dyed with Messrs. F. Bredl 
A Co.'s, N. Y., Aniline Colors for the hosiery trade. 

We have made several trials of Castiline manufactured by 
Messrs. C. Tiers Myers & Co., Philadelphia, and found it a valuable 
acquisition to dyeing. It softens the cotton, develops the color, 
witl out any additional labor in dyeing, and is beginning to gain 
great favor amongst dyer.-., who are realizing its value. 

Mr. A. Ki.irsTKiN, N. Y., sent us sample* of Messrs. Biml- 
shedler & Rush, Basel F.rytlirosine B. and Y. R. Also, Acid Green 
B. B. I. We will produce samples ere long. 

Messrs. Ma as & Walu-tein, N. Y„ are the sole agents in the 
United States for Max Singer's Tournai Belgium Aniline Colors. 

Messrs. Bead Holliday & Sons', N. Y., Aniliue Odors are 
drawing the attention of the trade regarding price and quality. 

Messrs. Seiilbach & Co., N. Y.— Fast Blue on cotton is fill- 
ing a want amongst dyers. 

Messrs. James Lee & Co., N. Y. — Night Blue, of which wo 
produce samples in this mouth's practical department, dyes wool as 
well as cotton, a:;d produces brilliant shades. 

Messrs. Levinstein, Campbell & Co., N. Y., arc not able to 
fill their orders for Saflraniue, the demand is so great. 

Messrs. Fischer & Keller.— Hobo d'Alps is meeting with 
favor amongst cotton and silk dyers, as it produces very delicate and 
desirable shades. 

We had occasion to try several samples of Dyo Woods from 
Messrs. Gilford, Sherman & Innis, N. Y., Poughkeepsie Dye Wood 
Works, and found them of standard quality. 

Leeds M'fo. Co., N. Y. — Aniline Mordant is an article of 
staudard quality, and is extensively used amongst piece and. cotton 
dyers. 

Mis. Paul M. Swain, Boston, has scut us a sample of Griggs- 
Bismark Brown Yellow, which we will test and produce samples 
soon in our practical department. 

DtLLEit & Seal, Columbia DyeWorks, Philadelphia, are very 
busy dyeing fancy shades on flue Worsted and Uermantown Wool. 
Thoy will be compelled to enlarge their works. 

Henry Bannister, at Sixteenth and Stevens Streets, Camden, 
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N. J., is now in full operation and very busy dyeing Cotton Dress 
Goods, Cotton Worsted, etc. 

Mr. F. J. Bird, Brooklyn, N. Y., is manufacturing a bottom 
for navy blue on cotton, claimed lo be fast to soap; it is afterwards 
topped with Anilines. By the use of this navy blue bottom, desira- 
ble shades of blue, green and brown can be produced. Wo have 
received a sample of Bird's London Blue, which we will sample 

■OOP . 

OUR TABLE. 

The Philadelphia Shipping A'ewt and Maritime Adreriuer 
is the title of a weekly journal now before us, and, to sum up 
its merits, we must say that its contents fully carry out the 
claim to public favor which its title leads us to expect. Ves- 
sels of every class, outward bouud, homeward bound, or in 
port, are most explicitly chronicled, and it would seem that 
not a jot of shipping news is overlooked. Ami that ia not all 
— for the decisions in admiralty are fully reported, and every 
desirable item of information which can at all concern the 
ship owner, the consigner, the broker, the captain, and all en- 
gaged in sou aflairs, is very carefully collated and commented 
OD. He who guides this intelligent craft is a practical hand, 
A. Watson Atwood, Long may he float his flag over 
every sea, and even Beggared of our shipping, may we long 
have the Shipping Xnt<*. 

QUERIES AND REPLIES. 

Under tills bead we Invite all oar friends ti> make tnelr Inquiries on every subject con- 
nected with dyeing, etc., and we will endeavor to give tbena snch Information In answer as 
tbey are In Ms) of. W» aUo invil* others lo aire nt the aid of th*4r (sparine* la ouch 
reiillr*. All will be welcoiisa. 

QUERIES. 

89. — Sir: I am manufacturing and dyeing black worsted 

cotton, as sample, according to following recijic: 

4 plecet 100 11». 
4 ends in boiling water, 
fl "7 lbs. Cutch. 
6 " 2J " Bluestone. 

One hour in 2 lis. chrome, 1J hour in 30 lbs. extract of 
logwood and S lbs. ext. Fustic. Wash oft". 

Now, can you give mc any particulars in regard of the 
dye taking uneven, and spotted in some places, and glazed by 
the smallest friction. Your kindly information will oblige. 

Habnab. 

P. S. — Please let me know if my rccijK) is wrong, and 
where ? 

90. — What is the l>est method for extracting the sulphur, 
from goods after bleaching ? D. B. 

91. — Will you please state the value of a litre ? R. 

92. — What ia a good solvent for Aniline Salt? 

RooAMt-s. 

93. — Is there any mode of preventing the starch from starched 
goods adhering to drying cylinders ? R. B. 
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80. — If the writer " Babnab" will send us his name, ami 
be proves to bo » subscriber to this paper, we will inform him 
an to his being altogether wrong in hi.* recipe, and distinctly 
show him that he knows nothing of dyeing black worsted 
cotton. In fact the process he gives differs so completely from 
the sample sent us, as to show clearly the tatter was never 
dyed by it, but by some really practical man. 

90. — Place the goods in pure cold water for 2 hours, or 
more, and then sulphur will disappear. 

91. — A litre equals one quart of water, and weighs 35 
ounces. 

92. — If you try chlorozone as a solvent on aniline fait ( a small 
quantity of liquor on the salt liquifies it rapidly), you will find 
some good points for black dyeing and printing. Moist steam ap- 
plied on the black cloth will show what can be effected. 

93. — This question was put to us before, and we have made 
diligent inquiry, but find only that others are in the same predica- 
ment, as there appears at present no remedy for the adherence of 
starch, or other ailing, to the drying cylinders. 

Foreign Notes. 

It is said that the projected establishment of a silk condition- 
ing control in Xew York is under way, ami is will patronised by 
•ilk dealers and manufacturers. The imported silk, in bales from 
Europe, are accompanied by a eonditionary document proving the 
grades and character of the silk, but those from China ami Japan 
are not so controlled, and require the aliove verification to circulate 

Another proseculiou, of a more general character, has just end- 
ed in Paris, with a decision of the Tribunal of Commerce in favor 
of a buyer prosecuted for the payment of spurious blue, bought on 
samples bearing a good appearance, but being in reality a deceptive 
article as to yield and quality. The seller to defeated, being un- 
able to disprove the fact of the inferiority of the coloring matter 
sold as being good, Ac. 

The Mulhausen Print Works use chlorozone for bleaching cal- 
ico and printing bandana styles. Nobody is admitted to see the 
process. Chlorozone is also used for softening hard waters. A 
small quantity on a large volume of water is sufficient to precipitate 
the carbonaceous matters and absorb the acridity of (sulphates of 
lime and other minerals in solution. The water so treated acquires 
the characteristics of rain-water. One gallon of chlorozone is suf- 
ficient to soften several thousand gallons of hard-wntcr. 



Messrs. Leviander A I^irne, of Lille, have obtained letters 



Messrs. Shradcr A Duncke have applied for letters patent on 
i for bleaching amber, lac, copal, and other gums, by ozone, 
and also for the dedication of lindseed oil by the same agent. 

Messrs. Mather A Bachs have patented a process for treating 
cotton, silk, linen, hemp, jute and Ramie, preparatory to blenching, 
dyeing, and printing of the fabric. 



patent for dyeing various colors, in the Chinchille style, on wool or 
cotton slivers, or corded ribbons of either staple. 

M. Allivans, Marseilles, has a patent for treating Bohctnarias 
and other fibrous products. 

Uesista Tinctoria. — This common plant, known in France 
and in England under the name of Gouot, and which produced the 
royal surname of Plantagenet, has for a long period been used as a 
coloring matter. It produced a yellow color similar to isatine, and 
was used as gaude on animal or vegetable fabrics. The town of 
Kendall, Westmoreland, had once the specialty and the lead of 
this tinctorial product. But other and superior materials super- 
ceded this primitive article of commerce. The plant, however, 
maintained its usefulness in other avenues. It has been found ex- 
cellent as a filamentous stock, and is now extensively used in the 
South of France for the textile it contains, and which is extracted 
by rotting, beating, and scutching, a* hemp, flax, Ac. Though not 
a first-class staple, the genet fibre ha* enough value to be an indus- 
trial element of importance in some localities of Europe. 

onAwiti and wunmun. 

Mr. (irawitz, the inventor of black aualiue, and M. Hlondeau, 
editor of the Mmiilrur rte lu Trinlurr, have had their quarrel ended 
by the Tribunal of Commerce, Paris. (irawitz having sued M. 
lilondcau and an anonymous correspondent of the Mtmitrur on ac- 
count of published articles contesting the value of the Grawitz pro- 
cess anil patents, the tribunal decided against the anonymous cor- 
respondent and exonerated M. Woudcau, the editor of the MonHetir, 
But he hail to divulge, by order of the court, the name and status 
of his correspondent, who is a M. Sehultz, a contributor to the pub- 
lication. M. Schulti had to bear the brunt of the battle; he was 
commauded to pay I0.0IHJ francs damage to Grawitz for having 
libeled and defamed his aniline products, Ac., all the cost and ex- 
penses of the suit added. M. Sehultz will find his penalty amount- 
ing to 9,000 dollars. A rather costly literary sport! 

EXTRACTS FROM FOREIGN EXCHANGES. 

Composition of Iron for Dyeing. 

The various iron compositions sold and used for dyeing black.* 
and blue*, are generally so different and irregular in their proper-, 
tics, that dyers nre frequently obliged to prejmre themselves the 
compositions. The following reeij>es j;ive very good results and 
may prove useful to mony of our readers: 

Have a large earthen vessel. Place in it •> litres water, 3 kilos 
nitric acid (yellow) at 3(T end one kilo Chlorhydic acid. Add to 
this mixture lOi kilos sulphate of iron in small portions. This will 
generate abundant nitrous vapor. When the cold liquid is not 
sufficient to dissolve this salt, apply a proper degree of heat to effect 
the dissolution. When this is done transfer the whole mixture, 
yellow residue and all, in u cast-iron boiler, liaise to boiling 
rapidly and pour the solution in a larire barrel to 1m.- pooled and 
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The solution mi obtained is clear and of a beautiful brownish 
red, marking 50° B. The yellow residue, consisting of subsulphate 
ferric is used for the preparation of English red. The clear solu- 
tion often turns into a yellow mash, but when heated to 100° it | 
recovers iU limpidite. This indicate* a good amalgamation und . 
that the mordant ha* no excess of acids nor ot iron salts. 

The mordant known as Xitrate of iron purr, Is prepared by the 
uction of a mixture of two parts of yellow nitric acid 30° B. and of 
one purl of water with iron shavings gradually put in this acid bath 
with due precautions to avoid excess of temperature by the reaction 
of the contact between the acid and the metal. An excess of iron 
in this liquid produces a concentration of 3* to 40 B. 

fVROUHKtTK OK IRON. 

The distillation of wood being not constant nor practiced for 

the dyeing trade, the pyrolignous acid furnished by this industry, 

gives but a black bath which contains no salt of iron in sufficient 

unr regular quantity, and whatever it contains is not free from 

sulphate. This defect has an important bearing on the delicate 

and important violet prints on cotton. The mordant being feebly 

oxided, the violet it furnishes is imperfect and dull. The tarry 

matters of the black pyroliguitc are an obstacle to oxidation even 

from the air, since the slimy scum prevents its access into the body 

of the liquor. The remedy to this shortcoming for a fine violet is 

in a combination with artificial alizarine with an intermediary 

between the protoxide and the oxide of iron. This intermediary is 

the acetate of iron which acts safely as a feruiginuus mordant in this 

case. — Polytechnic Journal. 
■ 

European Bleaching. 

M. Pontiggia publishes a lung essay on his bleaching process 
which he summarizes as follows; 

l«t The brown cotton, sewed together is passed to the singeing 
operation aud wetted in hot water in a large vat. 

2d. Subjected to a first boiling in caustified soda, then to a 
thorough washing to remove the lime soda. 

3d. Subjected to second boiling in carbonate of soda, then 
rinse thoroughly, to remove the alkali. 

4th. To a third boiling in resinous snap solution, then rinse 
thoroughly, to remove the soap. 

5th. To an immersion of chloride of lime for four or six hours, 
then washed thoroughly, to remove the chloride of lime. 

tith. To four hours immersion in sulphuric souring then 
washed thoroughly in hot water to remove the acid. If the bleach 
is not sufficient the fahric is spread on the grass for forty-eight 
hours. 

Without this casual requirement; the whole procedure takes 
two full days for eotton tissues, inde,)endeBt of the drying process. 

For lincu and damusked goods the method of M. Pontiggia 
requires two full working days inside, and forty-eight hours expo- 
sure on the grass outside. 

There is no danger of reproduction in America for this tedious 
aud expensive arrangement, the inventor may rest assured. 



Preservation of Sizing Matters. 

BY M. Ill.ONDEAU. 

The various gummy matters used for sizing and finishing cloth 
or atiy fabrics, are generally subjected to putrid decomposition. 
The complete preservation of these useful ingredients can be effected 
by the addition of one gramme of Salicylic acid for each kilo of 
the preparation in making it 

The melting and trituration of this glutinous ingredient must 
be made by steam in wooden vessels, because metal would oxidize 
and prodec a reddish tiuge under the action of the Salicylic acid. 

The colors prepared with albumen, which can scarcely be kept 
fresh in summer, are well preserved by J gramme per kilo of this 
acid. The fabrics also gain from the use of unputrid size. 

Blue Dyeing Without Indigo. 

A patented process, by Marcellin, claims a fast blue, similar to 
royal blue, without the expensive use of indigo, aud with an equal 
result as'to quality and solidity. 

The.'patentee says:—" My discovery and patent have for their 
object to suppress the unavailable use of various dye extracts with 
the aniline red-blue in connection with crystal-soda or alcuhol as 
mordants, which are generally imperfect and unresisting; also to 
dispense with indigo, which is too heavy. 

I have succeeded in producing this result by the employment 
of aniline red-bluo with certain morduuts. This dye resists alkali 
and acid, as well as the action of air and temperature. 

The process is as follows: 

For 100 kilos of white wool, or fabrics, I make a bath con- 



taining: 

Sulphate of Copper 5 kilos. 

Sulphate of Iron 6 kilos. 

.....10 kilos. 

Bichromate of Potash 5 kilos. 

Extract of Logwood 5 kilos. 

Extract of Cuba 5 kilos. 



When all these ingredients are dissolved in the boiler, a solu- 
tion of nut-gall is added, in proportion with the tint required. This 
helps firming the color, and preveuts the logwood reddening, 
through the action of acids, 'or from greying, by the influence of 
alkalies. 

When the bath has reached the proper heat, a solution of one 
or two kilos of bine-red, aniline in hot water is added, to complete 
the dyeing liquor. The wool is immersed at 80', raised rapidly to 
boiling, and so maintained for several hours. 

The deep, light, or medium shades, are obtained by the increase 
or diminution of the substances above named, the given proportions 
of which are tor a deep blue. 

The proportion of the aniline blue may also differ from that 
of the other substances. For a sharp blue, the quantity of this 
coloring matter cau be increased. For a light blue it can be re- 
duced, so as to regulate the shade at will. The dyeing be satisfac- 
tory, the bath is left to cool off, and then the wool is thoroughly 
washed in plenty of water. This process not only costs half the 
jndjgo process, but saves considerable time, It can produce 250 
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kilos per day; while the fame by indigo in the same apparatus, 
requires five clays. 

A subsequent improvement on the above was the object of an 
addition*] claim, baaed on the use of 2i° oxalic acid, in place of 
bichromate and of Cuba extract, as also of 1 i indigo, after (he first 
boil, to reduce the violet east of the aniline. — ilonitevr rela Tindurt. 

A New Aniline Paste Blue, for Printing. 

Wo have received from Messrs. J nines Lee & Co., New York, 
a new and very nice Aniline Paste Blue, together with the process 
for printing the same, which we here give: 

Printing Color, ..In. nine. 

3} " Thickening. 
Thickening, ... J ox. Starch. 

5 " Acetateof Alumina at I3 5 Baume. 

Boil to a paste, then add, whilst hot: 

1 or. Powdered Alum. 

Stir well, and, when half cold, add: 

i ox. Acetate of Soda. 

Stir until entirely cold, then further add: 

I ox. Glycerine Arsenic. 

The whole to be worked and properly stirred. In keeping it 

lias to be guarded against drying up. 

Glycerine Arsenic: 

i oz. Arsenic (Arsenious Acid). 
Well ground or rubbed down with: 

1 i oz. Glycerine. 
Before printing, the cloth is pawed through a boiling solution 
of Marseilles soap and distilled water; slightly wrung and dried. 
After printing, dry, steam for nn hour, and wash. 

This Aniline Paste Blue is, we understand, a favorite in Eng- 
land, and promises to gain favor hero also. 

Prussian Blue and Indigo. 

These two blues, though approaching each other in color, are 
of very different origin and constitution, the one being mineral, 
whilst the other is vegetable ; the one being easily soluble, the 
other not at all so. 

Prussian blue, as its name indicates, was first discovered in 
Prussia. Stahl tells us that about the year 1710, Dicsbacb, a 
chemist at Berlin, wishing to precipitate the coloring matter of 
cochineal from a solution or decoction, iu which it was combined 
with a portion of green vitriol, or sulphate of iron, borrowed for 
that purpose from his neighbor, Dippel, an alkali, upon and from 
which the latter had several times distilled an animal oil, and which 
had thereby become impregnated with the animal coloring part of 
Prussian blue; consequently, this alkali, when mixed with the 
decoctiou of cochineal, or rather in the iron contained therein, 
immediately, and most unexpectedly, produced a very beautiful 
blue color. The experiment being repeated, and always with the 
same effect, Dicsbacb availed himself of the discovery, and this new 
color was made known and sold under the name of /Yuwian Blue. 
The means of producing it was kept secret until the year 1724, 
when Dr. Woodward published an account of the process in the 
Philosophical Transactions. 



Wo do not purpose going into the subject of its manufacture 
in the present day, seeing that its utility iu dyeing has been quite 
superseded. However, as a matter of desirable information to many 
of our readers, we will give its characteristics as compared with 
those of indigo. 

Prussian blue prescuts two varieties — the one the ordinary 
article or common Prussian blue, which is n ferro-cyauidc of iron, 
formed by the combination of yellow prussiate of ]mta*h and a 
persalt of iron, as the pcrchluridc, pernitrate or persulphate. The 
second variety is called sometimes Chinese blue and sometimes 
Turnbull's blue. It Li a ferrid-cyanide of iron, being the result of 
the contact of red prussiate of potash with a protosalt of iron, like 
green copperas. In appearance Prussian blue is a lighter and 
brighter color than indigo ; it is insoluble in water, whereas indigo 
is quite soluble. Whilst unaffected by dilute acids, concentrated 
acids easily decompose it- Alkalies rapidly destroy it, leaving a 
a rusty brown residue. In lumps it present* a coppery reflection, 
which becomes brighter as the quality is better. 

Indigo is the product of several tropical plants of one class or 
genus, Indigo frra. In the plant it is found to be a liquid of a 
yellow cast of color, which changes, when extracted and exposed 
to the air, into an intense blue, when it is also iusolublc- 

The commercial article contains the true blue coloring matter, 
indigotine, in proportions of from 10 to 80, averaging 50 per cent. It 
also contains mineral impurities, gluten, which is dissoluble by 
dilute acids; indigo-brown, soluble in alkalies, and indigo-red, 
soluble in alcohol. Although the blue coloring matter of the indigo 
can be destroyed in strong oil of vitriol, the nature of the blue is 
totally changed. Indigotine cannot be said to be soluble at all. It 
is destroyed by both chlorine and aquafortis, as a'so with bleaching 
liquor solutions. It is entirely unaffected by dilute sulphuric acid, 
by muriatic acid, and by dilute alkali-.*. It is volatilized at a high 
temperature, and upon a cold surface it condenses in the form of a 
purple powder. It may be dissolved and brought back to its 
original state, as the sap of a plant, by the mixture of alkalies and 
reducing agents ; and upon this very reaction indigo-blue dyeing 
depends. 

Indigo is sold in lumps, which are known to be good by their 
purple blue color ; when rubbed with marble, steel, or any hard, 

j polished body, tho lutnus exhibit a rich red, copperish lustre. When 
it is heavy, or very hard, then the indigo is bad. Its inferior 
quality can likewise be discerned by its being of a dull, blackish, 
greenish, brownish or slate color. When a lump is broken it should 
present a fine, compact, uniform appearance. When held up to 
the light it should not exhibit any shining particles ; neither should 
there be present any layers or strata of differing shades of color. 
Block spots are objectionable, but white or pule greyish spots are 
not necessarily indicative of a bad quality. The lighter the specific 
gravity of indigo, the better the quality, all other things being equal. 
In order to determine the true specific gravity for practical purposes 

> rasp off a few grains from each lump in the sample. Mix them 
well and grind them down to a very fine powder, which put into 
a Rham's (or any approved) specific gravity bottle, filling it well 

I up by tapping and shaking. Weigh carefully, and deduct the tare 
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for the weight of the bottle ("previously ascertained), ami the net 
weight will be an approximate of the specific gravity of the sample. 
Between the lighter (good) and the heavier (had) there is a variance 
of fully 40 per cent. 

The test of indigo may also he supplemented by the following 
color test : A portion of the aliovc mentioned test powder, fay 5 
grains, put in a two-ounce fla.sk (which must be perfectly dry). To 
this U added an equal hulk of quartz sand, previously digested in 
agin regia, well washed in plenty of pure water, and made perfectly 
dry. Upon each |>our 4 fluid drachms of the strongest sulphuric 
acid ; stopper the flask*, and let them stand 24 hours at alwiut 
BO'F. Pour the contents of each flask into a quart or litre 
measuring glass ; rinse out the flask with clean water a* long a* any 
color remains ; ]>our the rinsings into the measure, and fill up with 
water to a fixed mark. Stir till the bine solution is of an equal 
strength throughout. Take 2 fluid drachms of this liquid and pour 
them into a 2-oz. phial, of clear, white glass; (ill up with water; 
mix perfectly by closing the bottle with the finger and inverting it 
two or three times. Then place it in a northerly light- The other 
samples are similarly treated, and then compared for depth and 
purity of color. 

Extract of Indigo is indigo blue in a pure state, rendered 
soluble by means of the strongest oil of vitriol, or, better, of fuming 
sulphuric acid. A portion of the acid is afterwards, in most cases, 
neutralized and removed. 

The ordinary paste extract should form a tolerably consistent, 
semi-fluid mass, of a purple color, without any greenish reflection. 

tied Exlrarl of Indigo is also called Purpuric Add. But the 
name (Bed Extract of Indigo) is also given to a very different 
article, obtained by the action of concentrated solutions of caustic 
alkali upon indigo carmine. The exact nature of the proces*, and 
the circumstances upon which its success depends, are not well 
understood. The color produces dyes upon wool lilacs, flesh colors, 
viuous reds, anil a kind of purple. All these shades are very fast, 
resisting all re-ngents which do not destroy the fibre itself. How- 
ever, they are dull, meagre and expensive, and not in use. 

Refined Indigo is an article which claims to be indigo-blue or 
indigotitie freed, or nearly so, from the impurities, mineral or 
organic, always to be found in crude indigo. The tests arc that it 
does not effervesce under the influence of acids. If a small quantity 
be digested in hydrochloric acid, and another in a strong solution 
nf carbonate of soda, neither should culor the liquid green, yellow or | 
brown. If burned to ashes a mere trace of mineral matter should 
remain. Refined indigo is used for producing the finest quality of 
chctnic blue. 

The wide distinction between Put ssian Bwb and Isnuio 
must be very apparent ; the former being of comparatively little 
use in dyeing, whilst indigo is of great value in many respects, as 
we have seen ; and we have gone thus far into the subject for the 
information of those who expressed a desire for fuller knowledge on 
it than they possessed. 



•SrWc will pay Seventy five cents a copy for our first 
number, January, 1879. 



(KljirwJy itno.Ulnl frrwn 1)ie F»fr^r Zvilnnif. fur iIhiTkitili <Yilo«OT.l 

Turkey Red Dyeing on Cotton with Alizarine, in a Small 
Dye House, 

FOR !» KIIJUS VAttV 

L0 kilos yarn are boiled out w ith 1 kilo Crystal Soda for 1 to 1} 
hours, and after thorough rinsing and soaking in soft water are dried 
or not If it has been dried, which manipulation is the better way, 
then make a mordant of 2 kil s Turkey Bed Oil in 20 litres soft 
.30° B. warm water. If the yarn is not diiid, 3 to 4 kilos Turkey Red 
Oil to 18 or 19 litres water U required. From this mordant lake 
about 8 litres in a clean vessel and turn 1 kilo of yarn for five min- 
utes; wring, add again 1 litre of mordant, and manipulate the sec- 
ond kilo of yarn — and so on, with the addition of a litre each time, 
until the whole yarn is mordanted. After the yarn has laid for 
one-half to one hour, you begin again with the last mordanted yam 
first, and repeat the operation by the addition of J litre to every 
kilo yarn until the whole is mordanted, wrung out and straightened. 
The next is the drying {small dye houses have rarely a drying- 
room containing 30 to 40 1 B., which is the most desirable,) in the 
air, requiring often turning to gain cveness in drying and Color. 
After thorough drying, you proceed to mordanting the yarn with 
Acetate of Alumina, 0° B., free from iron. As the manufacture of 
Acetate of Alumina occupies some time, and is used fur many pur- 
poses in a dye-house, it is advisable to make rather large quantities, 
so m to have it ready, in the following way: A kettle is filled with 
20 litres of water; add 100 to 200 grains feathered tin, then bring 
to boil. 10 kilos Alum are dissolved therein; boil for at least 15 
minutes, while you add 20 to 2-') grams Yellow Prussiate of Potash 
(the boiling is necessary to divide that in overplus used Prussiate), 
then placed in a white pine wood vessel, or a stone pot, and kept. 
After some time you add a solution made of 1 kilo Crystal Soda in 
2 litres boiling water to it while stirring, aud finally, after the Alum 
solution has cooled off to 35 or 40' R., you add a solution of 7} 
kilos Sugar of Lead iu 8 litres of hot water. You let the whole 
rest now, until all created Berlin Blue, also Sulphate of Lead, has 
settled. The best way is to wait twenty-four hours, then draw off the 
clear liquor; add to the sediment more clean 40 J R. warm water. 
This second liquor, when cleared, can bo mixed with the first, and 
then prepare a bath of >> '■ 15. The yarns already mordanted with oil, 
and thoroughly dried, are entered in this bath for twelve hours, oc- 
casionally turned, taken out are well wrung and shaken, so that 
the thread lay singly. Up to the present, after every other op 
eratiou, the » ringing was necessary, but from now on a mere drain- 
ing or whizzing after every operation will be required; then by the 
operation of wringing, certain threads would receive light and dark 
spots in the dyeing. 

Xovr prepare a spacious bath of 30° B. warm water, to which 
adil the previously well dissolved 21 kilos chalk, place yarn on 
sticks and enter bath, turning continually for twenty minutes, then 
take out; leave drain (no wringing), and rinse until there is no 
more appearance of milky water; leave it to drain ur whizz it; now 
proceed to dyeing: Prepare a spacious bath of soft cold water; 
stir in 1,200 giams 11* Alizarine; also, 500 grams Turkey Bed 
Oil, previously diluted with a small quantity of warm water; now 
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yarn cultl and turn rapidly fur half an hour; now put oo 
and dye under continuous turning, so that the bath, within 
one and a half hour, reaches the boiling point. I-et boil for about 
fifteen minute* (longer U useless lift out, d.ain and rinse well. 
The soaping which is now required is carried out as follows: 750 
to 1,000 grams Marseilles Soap ure dissolved and entered in a bath 
at 5<T R., the yarn entered, continually turned while raising tem- 
perature to <)0 7 R., and turn at that temperature fur half an hour, 
lightly rinse and dry. Now follows the steaming. In case you 
have no steam chest, steam the yarn on the cylinder, place the skeius 
oo a piece of shirting, roll them loosely and tie them fust on top 
and bottom ; steam for oncbalfto three-quarters of uu hour by one- 
third to one-half atmospheric pressure. Should the red bo desired 
to be a more yellowish shade than the Alizarine would produce, add 
to the aoap hath 30 to &0 gramB, with half aa much Soda, boiled 
and cleansed Annatto. 

With regard to the water, it must be observed that it contains 
no lime, atid is to be especially recommended to the oil, dye and 
soap bath to use rain or condensed water. 

The oil and Acetate of Alumina mordauU are kept continu- 
ously fur future lots, when the baths are strengthened with the re- 
quired addition. 

It is well known that a truly brilliant and fast Turkey Red, 
according to the old or mast approved method, can only be produced 
by absolute cleanliness of material, water and vessels. 

The water must be free from lime, especially in the Eoap bath. 
Should it get milky, tho water contains lime. It is advisable to 
purify it a few days before by boiling it with a very small quantity 
of soda or borax, if pure ruin or distilled water cannot be procured. 
Should the water contain iron, it is entirely useless. By the prepar- 
ing of lb-? Acetate of Alumina, after the addition of yellow Prussi- 
ate of Potash, it is more advisable to boil a longer than a shorter 
time. The Acetat« of Alumina should not be used until every blue 
lint in the liquid bus disappeared ; it may require sometimes four 
to five days ere it reaches that point. 

Should the Alum contain much iron, and by the addition of 
the Prussiate turn very blue.it is advantageous to 10 kilos Alum to 
use ouly } kilo of Crystal Soda. 

Use Acetate o( Alumina at 30° H. The dyeing should be 
carried out slowly. Turn for at least half an hour, or longer, in 
the cold bath ere you put on st. am. 

The Alizarine and Turkey Rod Oil, mauufaclured by the 
Badishe Aniline and Soda Fahrik of Stuttgart, has given the most 
satisfactory result*. 

Regarding the soap, there is in the market a Marseilles soap, 
which has a green cast inside, which is, by accident or intention, 
mixed with a copper oxide. It is advisable to dissolve this soap 
several days before using, and leave it to settle. It clears by this 
method, and the copper oxide can be removed and tho soap Used. 

The pressure put on in steaming, of J to j atmosphere, is the 
least by which a fast and handsome Turkey Rod can be produced, 
but it is advantageous, if convenient, to use 1 to 2 atmospheric 
pressure. 



Whoever by the obscrvati 



if this formula and the notes' is 



not able to produce a satisfactory result, can only find fault with 
himself for not having carried out these instructions; but those who 
will follow them will always have a satisfactory result. 

L. G. in Z. 

Dyeing in Lyons, Department of the Rhone. 

The report of the United States consul at Lyons gives an in- 
teresting account of the trade and commerce of this great textile 
department of France, from which we extract the following for the 
benefit of our readers : 

"There are eighty dyeing establishments, employing 6,000 
workmen. Among these several arc pre-eminent for the perfection 
of their dyes ami the extent of their works. One establishment 
which I visited employs over 2,000 workmen, and it would bo im- 
possible to describe, in the limits of this dispatch, the wonderful 
combinations of color made use of, the many details of treatment, 
and the variety of processes to which silk is subjected to arrive at 
that perfection of tint and durability of color which have made the 
dyes of Lyons so celebrated. There I witnessed goods Bent from 
every country of the globe to be dyed." 

The remturi'cr Pratique gives us the following list of cities in 
France in which the dyeing interest is carried on: Rouen, Rott- 
baix, Lyons, Lille and Paris. Wool is chiefly dyed at Elbeuf, 
Prival, Reims, and Sedan ; silk at Lyons, St. Ftienne and Paris. 
There are 200 dyeing establishments in the vicinity of Paris, 450 
scouring houses, 25 leather-dyeing places, besides others. And yet 
there has been a marked decliuc iu the dyeing industry of France 
during the last four or five years. 



On Aniline Black. 

In the Octolier number of uiir excellent cotcrnporary, this 
Vhemind Rrrietc, we found the following social translation 
from Le Teinlurier Pratique, which is of such interest to the 
great body of American dyers that we take the liberty of 
transferring it to our columns, After some prefatory remarks 
the writer goes into his subject thus: 

Of the three substances which concur essentially in tho 
formation of aniline black, namely, salt of aniline, chlorates, 
and metallic salts, the latter have attracted most attention, in 
consequence of the especial part which they appear to play. 

For blacks developed by exjwsure to the air, of which 
we shall here chiefly treat, the metal employed by preference 
from the origin of the discovery of aniline black has been 
copper. 

The oldest theory put forward to explain the particular 
part played by this metnl is based upon its property of form- 
ing two series of salts — the one corresponding to the oxide of 
copper (cupric oxide), and the other to the sub-oxide (cuprous 
oxide). It is admitted that, on contact with the muriate of 
aniline, the salt of copper which is at the highest state of 
oxidation passes to the lowest, giving up its oxygen to the 
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aniline, and thus transforming it into aniline black. 

The salt of copper which has thus been reduced is re- 
stored to the maximum of oxidation by contact with the chlo. 
rate, and is thus enabled to recommence the same scries of 
transformations as long as there is aniline to oxidize or chlo- 
rate to reduce. I have shown more than ten years ago that 
this theory, so seductive from its simplicity, is not verified by 
its consequences. Having studied the action of copper, I have 
presented a theory of the formation of aniline black, which, 
as it clashes with the then recognized ideasas above explained, 
lias not been taken into consideration. 

Some experiments which I have been led to make recent- 
ly, justify so fully the conclusions which I drew from my 
former researches, that the last doubts in this reaped arc re- 
moved ; they lead to a theory of the formation of aniline 
black which is exceedingly simple. However, before describ- 
ing my experiments, it will be useful to summarize older in- 
vestigations, so as to fix the state of the question in 18(55, the 
time when the researches appeared to which I have alluded. 
This seems to me the more necessary, as my experiments, 
though published in the Bulletin de la SocieU JnduMrielle, de Mul- 
house, ap[>ear to be but little known. 

The mixture prescribed in 1803 by John Lightfoot for 
the production of aniline black upon calico contains, as is 
known, large proportions of soluble salts of copper, the pros- 
eneo of which in printing gives rise to numerous inconveni- 
ences. The importance of the result to bo obtained gave birth 
to various procedures intended to remedy this defect. 

Besides the capital improvement introduced by M. Louth, 
who substituted soluble sulphuret of copper for the soluble 
salts of the same metal (especially the sulphate), there have 
been proposed mixtures which, in the imaginations of their 
autiiors, at least, ought to produce a black without the inter- 
vention of copper. 

The first process known to me is that of M. Paraf. It 
consists iu adding to a mixture of muriate of aniline and chlo- 
rate of potash fiuosiltcic acid in the object of setting chloric 
acid at liberty. According to the author, this acid, as well us 
the chlorine and the intermediate oxides of chlorine, produce 
the black by their action on the muriate of aniline. In sup. 
j>ort of his opinion, M. Paraf cites the following experiment : 
A neutral solution of chlorate of aniline is prepared by double 
decomposition between crystalline fluosilicnte of aniline and 
chlorate of potash ; this solution may be brought to a lioil 
without decomposition, but on adding a drop or two of muri- 
atic acid, there is immediately produced an abundnut black 
precipitate. 

The idea which has served M. Paraf as a guide is correct, 
in part at least, as will be seen Mow ; but things do not hap- 
pen as he supposes, and the chloric acid does not suffice to 
transform the muriate of aniline into black in the conditions 



of practical working. In the development of the black, ac- 
cording to Paraf 's process, there intervenes another substance, 
the function and the presence of which have escaped his notice. 

On searching among the products of the decomposition of 
chloric acid for the cause of the formation of the black, I em- 
ployed chlorates which I knew to be unstable: neutral chlo- 
rate of aniline was used either alone or mixed in different pro- 
portions with muriate of aniline, and especially chlorate of 
ammonia. This latter salt is decomposed spontaneously into 
water, nitrogen, oxygen, and chlorine; or oxygen compouuds 
of chlorine appeared particularly likely to convert salts of 
aniline into black without the intervention of copper. 

I obtained, in fact, beautiful blacks which had very little 
injurious action upon the fibre by printing on a mixture of 
muriate of aniline and chlorate of ammouia. 

Having added no salts of copper to the mixture, I came 
to the conclusion that this metal was not indispensable. 

There was, however, in my manner of working a cause 
of error which I was not very long iu discovering. 

Having printed the samo mixture with the block and the 
cylinder, I found that in the first case the black was not de- 
veloped, whilst in the second case, where the color came in 
contact with the metal of the cylinder, which is copper, the 
black was very intense. 

This experiment, which I extended also to Paraf \s black, 
and which was varied in many manners, enabled mo to per- 
ceive that the presence of a small quantity of copper is neces- 
sary for the development of tho black, whether obtained by 
tree chlorio acid or by a chlorate. A good result is produced 
by taking the equivalent of one part of this metal to 100 jxarts 
of anilino. 

Struck with tho remarkable effects exerted by such small 
quantities of copper, I studied its function, and perceived at 
first that the theory recognized at the time was not in har- 
mony with facts. This theory assumes that the oxide of cop- 
per is reduced to a salt of the suboxide. The presence of the 
latter in a mixture can be easily detected, as it possesses the 
property of absorbing carbonic oxide, and I ascertained by 
special experiments that the salt of aniline docs not interfere 
with this reaotion. Making use of this gas as a reagent, I 
found that neither at ordinary temperatures, nor nt that of the 
ageing-rooms is there a reciprocal action between perehlorido 
of copper and muriate of aniline ; it is only at a boiling heat 
that a black precipitate is formed and carbonic oxide is nb- 
sorbed. 

In the same manner, on priming on mixtures of salts of 
the oxide of copper (the highest degree of oxidation), we do 
not obtain a black which would ensue if it was reduced by the 
salts of analine, for it is known that salts of the sub-oxide of 
copper absorb oxygen from the air. The following experi- 
ment convinced me that the salt of copper does not serve as 
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ua intermediate agent between the salt of aniline and the oxid- 
izing medium. I Lung up swatches of cloth in glasses con- 
taining mixtures of air with ozone, autozune — [ ! nntozoue does 
not exist] — or of chlorine. I obtained a black very quickly, 
nnd having made comparative trials with muriate of aniline 
mixed with a salt of copper, I saw that the black was devel- 
Oped in both cases as if the copper wais entirely without ac- 
tion. M. Coquilloo on the one hand, and M. Gop|>dsroedcr 
on the other, have since continued this observation by prepar- 
ing aniline black by the electrolysis of the salts. 

By what has gone before it is proved that in the con- 
ditions of actual practice there is no action between the alka- 
line chlorates, and the chloric acid and the wilt of auiline. 

That in the like manner then? is no action betweeu these 
latter bodies and the metallic salt. It only remained then to 
study what takes place between the salt of copper and the 
chlorate. 

In this direction I found the solution of the problem. 

In order to keep as closely as possible to the conditions 
of actual work, I saturated the swatches with pure chlorate 
of ammonia, or even with chlorate containing a little of a salt 
of copper. After drying I determined the quantity of chlo- 
rate contained in a square decimetre of Budsbu'i method, with 
standard solutions of iodine and sulphurous acid. 

Having aged the swatches in u moist atmosphere, and at 
a known temperature, I repented the analysis and found: 

L That the chlorate of ammonia, whether pure or mixed 
with copper, is not atleeted at a temperature of 61° F. 

2. That at Hi ~' F. the two are decom|>osed, but at differ- 
ent rates, so that at the end of an hour the pure chlorate had 
lost f>.f> per cent., and the chlorate mixed with copper 4tf per 
cent. 

From these results the chlorate of ammonia is decom- 
posed more rapidly In presence of a salt of copper. 

Pursuing my experiments, I found that this alteration 
was due to the formation of chlorate of copper, which is de- 
stroyed in presence of the doth at 95- Fahr., and at a higher 
temperature even when alone. If hoted in :. flask at 140° 
F. it gives off yellow or colored gases (chlorine and oxygen 
compounds of chlorine), and there remains a residue formed 
of a basic salt. The following experiment shows very plainly 
its remarkable oxidizing properties: A leaf of paper is steeped 
in a saturated solution of this chlorate of copper, and dried 
in a stove heated by steam. Suddeuly the paper takes fire 
with deflagration, whilst if we use chlorate of ammonia or 
potash the paper remains uneonsunied under the same con- 
ditions. 

In contact with salt* of aniline the chlorate of copper is 
decotiqMised also more easily than if alone. 

If we make mixtures of muriate of aniline and of various 



chlorates in one and the same bath, and raise the temperature 
little by little, we see, about 86° F., a black precipitate Itcgin 
to form in the glass containing chlorate of copper, whilst thu 
J other mixtures arc not blackened at the same temperature. 
! AH these facts show that the chlorate of copper is the least 
stablo of the chlorates which have here been taken into con- 
sideration; that it acts upon the salts of aniline at a lower 
temperature than the others, and more energetically even 
tb.an free chloric ncid. 

My investigations on the part played by copper in the 
formation of aniline black has led to the conclusions that : — 

1. Contrary to the generally received opinion, copper 
does not act as an oxidizer. 

SJ. We may obtain aniline black without cither chlorate 
or copper, by the action of ozone, antozonc (see former note), 
or chlorine upon the muriate of aniline. 

3. In presenile of a chlorate, copper (or some analogous 
metal) is necessary. There is formed chlorate of copper, 
which, being decomposed Bt a high leni|>cra?Hre, acts upon 
muriate of aniline more rapidly than the other chlorates. 

In my opinion, it is the products of thu decomposition of 
chlorate of copper which must transform the muriate of ani- 
line into black. Nevertheless this consequeuce has neither 
been definitely announced nor proved directly in the investi- 
gations which I have just explained. 

This circumstance has doubtless hindered my views from 
being mure generally adopted. 

When recently reflecting on this subject, I have noticed 
the gap which remains to be experimentally filled up, in order 
| to show that it is the relative instability of the chlorate of 
copper which is the cause of the formation of aniline black. 

The products of the decomposition of this salt being gas- 
eous, I have given the following form to the experiment : 

I took four flasks; in the bottom of the first I put a few 
gram mi of dry chlorate of ammonia, the most unstable of all 
the alkaline chlorates; in the second a mixture of the 6nme 
salt with a little sulphate of copper; in the third chlorate of 
copper ; an d in the last a mixture of chlorate and of salt of 
vanadium. 

I extended this experiment to vanadium because ntten 
tion has been lately turned to this metal, and because the 
opportunity has been taken for a restatement of the old theory 
of two states of oxidation. If this theory, according to M. 
Guyard, can be applied to vanadium, it cannot to copper, as 
have already shown, whilst what I have just said of the in 
stability of chlorate of eopjicr is applicable also to vanadium. 

I hung up in each flask a swatch which had been satu- 
rated with a salt of aniline with an excess of the alkaloid. 
According to the arrangement adopted, the three last flasks 
contain all that is needed for developing aniline black ; the 
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(lifferent active bodies not being in eotitaet no reliction is pro- 
duced. 

The font flask* were then placed in a water bath so a* to 
immerse only the part containing the chlorate*, and the tem- i 
perature was raised. Tlie Mack was first devclopcil in the 
flask containing the vanadium (about SO Fahr.l, then follow- 
ed the two flask* containing a Mill of BOpper, whilst the flask 
containing pnre chlorate of ammonia remained inert. 

Wo may fairly conclude from this experiment that the 
bllttk upon the swatches is developed by the gaseous products 
emanating from the chlorates under the influence of copper 
or vanadium. 

As a rider to this experiment I prepared wpicous solu- 
tions of chlorine, of liypochlorous acid, chlorous acid, ami of 
hypochloric acid. 

I poured a few eubie centimetres of each of these solu- 
tions into flasks, in which I suspended, as in the former ex- 
periment, sw atches of doth saturated with muriate of aniline. 
The action was very rapid: under the influence of these giwes 
which were diffused in the upper part of the flunks, 1 saw the 
black being gradually developed, and I was able to follow the 
different stage* of its formation. The tissue first became of 
a green color; then the color darkened wore and more, and 
beCKDte a blue-black. At this point the highest effects is ob. . 
rained, both as regards the depth and the solidity of the black. 
Eight minutes are scarcely needed to obtain this effect. If 
tho action is allowed to continue, the blue -black turns to a j 
violet, reddens more and more, and tends rapidly towards that 
rusty shade peculiar to nualiiic Hacks which have licen treat- 
ed with n hypochlorite, a well known phenomenon which has 
been studied in detail by M. Camille Kocchlin. 

Thus all the gaseous bodies springing from the deoxidatiou of 
chloric acid, from hypochloric acid to chlorine, are able to trans- 
form muriate of aniline into black at the common tcin|>ernture and 
without the contact of any metal. 

The most beautiful black is firmed by chlorous and hyjio- 
chloric acids; chlorine and hypochluruus acids act too energetically. 
Hence their action is difficult to control, and the black be conies too 
violet and even rusty in patches, whilst in other parts it is scarcely 
forme). By means of these gases the blsck may la- obtained upon 
wool and silk with the same case as upon cotton. 

The different stages of the development of aniline black which 
may be observed so easily by the use of the chlorous gases are so 
important from a practical [toint of view that we must consider 
them for a moment. I am thus led to touch u[>ou a question upon 
which the chemical section of the Industrial Society of Rouen have 
published numerous and excellent observations, which will find in 
the* lines confirmation, if not a connecting link. 

The green substance which is formed in the first place becomes 
a blue-black, as we have just seen by the regulated action of the 
chlorous ga«a which first product it. It undergoes the same action, 



but mure rapidly after a short immersion in a weak, watery solution 
of the same gases. We know, also, that chromic acid and bichro- 
mate of potash possess the same property. 

Hence it follows that an acid and dehydrogenising medium 
transforms this substance from a green-black, — the so-called "etner- 
aldiue "—into a blue black, which is the aniline black properly so- 
called, t >;> the other hand, we know that the fame emeraldine may 
be turned to a blue-blnek by alkalies. 

Do these two blacks, the result of processes so opposite, though 
alike in their appearance, posies,, the same properties * Evidently 
not, for whilst the second is turned green by the feeblest acids, the 
former, produced in an acid medium, resists. It requires concen- 
trated acids, or reducing agent*, like sulphurou* acid, to transform 
this black into emeraldine. 

According to a recent communication by M. Zurcher to the 
Chemical section of the Industrial Society of Mulhousc, emeraldine 
is in a lower stage of oxidation than aniline black. 

The opinion of M. Zurcher, based upon experiments not yet 
published, receives fresh confirmation from what has gone before. 

I will still add that aniline blacks, when they come from the 
ageing house, are of a very deep greenish blue— the color of n mix- 
ture of emeraldine and of aniline black— and they only appear 
black after pausing through an alkaline hath. Steam blacks, on 
leaving the chest, arc of a darker color, and may be considered leso 
rich in emeraldine. 

It is known that they arc less liable to undergo that annoying 
change known as " greening." 

The simultaneous existence of the two blacks — a mixture of 
which forms the aniline black of commerce — was already observed 
iu 1872 by M. Brandt. In In* memoir our colleague pointed out 
the advantages which result from the use of chlorate of aniline in 
place of chlorate of piUedi, and he dascrihes these two blacks: 

The one is very solid, anil resists almost all chemical reagents ; 
he considers it as t' ruled by ■: ehloruted derivntivc of aniline. 

The other, the result of the oxidation of the salts of aniline, is 
much less solid thau the former, and turns green by the least acidi- 
ty, but like the former it resists soap perfectly. 

M. Brandt holds that n mixture of the two is needed to give a 
black of a proper shade. 

His descriptions agree well with characters of emeraldine and 
of true aniline black. If we could succeed in regulating the action 
of chlorous and hypochloric acids, gases which are deleterious and 
iu a pure slate even explosive, the question of the rapid production 
of a black fast against acids would be solved. 

I conclude that aniline black is produced at common tempera- 
tures whenever muriate of aniline is pi need in a dehydrogeuising 
medium, such as active oxygen, chlorine, and it, oxides lower than 
chloric acid. 

The mixtures employed for aniline black contain a chlorate 
and the salt of one of the active metals, and are convenient means 
for generating gradually, and on the spot, the chlorous gases men- 
tioned above -an effect due to the great instability of the chlorates 
of these metals. 
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Recipes From Foreign Sources. 

Dark Aroint on Loote Cotton (stands fulling).— 200 11m. raw 
cotton nre boiled in an old cutch bath, with an addition of J lbs. 
cutch, 0 His. alum ami 0 lbs. bluestonc, for two hour?, itieu tukon 
out, niul next tiny entered in a lint Imth containing 5 lbs. bichro- 
mate of potash, fur 1 hour: again taken out, washed and dyed with 
00 lbs. logwood, 12 lbs. fustic extract, 6 lbs alum, in a hot bath, 
after 1 hour saddened with - r i lbs. coppcra-. and left remain in 
the buth for 1 hour. 

Dark filufffrtiy on Is*i*r Cotton (stands fulling '. — lbs. raw 
cotton arc boiled for 2 hours with 6 lbs, alum, 2 lb*, bichromate of 
potash and 4 llw. h1m>tonc; next day prepare a faith with logwood, 
previously will-boiled, and dye at hand heat, after 1 * hours saddened 
with <■! ojh. copperas ami * uts. hluestone, and then left to remain 
in the bath fir 1 hour.— Dentrhe Facrkr ■■Xeilung. 

Recipes for Printing. 

CHROME RUCK OX LOTTOS. 

1! litre* Logwood Extract 20'B. 

0." » litres Quercitron Extract 20"B. 

0.75 litres Acetic Acid 7'B. 

18.75 eena. Acetate of Iron 12°B. 

1} litre Water 

0.37.", kilo Wheat Starch 

0.750 kilo Wheat Flour 

WTCII BROWN OS roTTOX. 

1) Htm Water. 

GOOecm*. Acetic Acid 5°B. 

!)00 grams Cutch 

."*>!) grams Sal-Ammoniaf 

Boiling, then add 

201) grams Acetate of Alumina 15'B. 

1 1 kilo Bum. to thicken 



STEAM HLI0W OS COTTON. 

560 gnuns Fin vino in Paste, and 
2 litres Water arc thickened with 
2 litres Gum Water, and 
*5o grams fiuni Trapnganth Solution. 
Then add 

1400 grams Aectutc of Alumina 



8 11. -//-. 



Application of Chemistry to Textile Art and Dyeing. 

(Coutiaiifil fnxn jMkff*> W I 
I'OTASSIOt HYDROXIIll:, OR CAI'STIC HIT ASH, K O H. 

If IN add carKmate of potash to a sufficient amount of Pot- 
n-sh to a sufficient amount of quick lime freshly slacked, carbonnte 
of lime is precipitated, and the siipernatent liquid holds in solution 



K, C O, | Cn O, H, CaCO, I 2 K O H 
t'aJcttiin 



Urn* 



1'utaub. 



This solution is evaporated to dryness in a silver basin, strongly 
ignited, and when fused, cast into stick*. In this way a very pure 



pi .duct may lx obtained; the caustic potash of commerce, how- 
ever, which conns in lumps, is not so carefully prepared, and iron 
pans are used in place of silver vessels in the final stages of its 
preparation. The consequence of this is, that it is frequently very 
impure, and its value must be ascertained by tests, which will bo 
hereafter described. 

Caustic potash, in a pure state, is a white substance, dissolving 
itself in half its weight of water. The solution turns red vegetable 
colors blue and destroys and dissolves tin skin and the animal tis- 
sues, such as silk, wool, hair, etc. It neutralizes the mot powerful 
acids, forming salts with them with the animal and vegetable fata 
and oils, it forms compounds, known as " soaps ;" the potash soaps 
generally belong to the class of " soft soaps." It also has a marked 
eflect on cotton anil cotton fibres, and on nearly all dye-stuns ; it is 
very largely used in the Arts, but not now to such a large extent as 
formerly, because soils, which has precisely the same properties and 
elleets, has in these modern days become so much cheaper as to 
take it* place for most pur|>oses. Solution of potash and soda in 
water are often called I yea. When a solid piece of caustic soda is 
left exposed to the air. it rapidly attracts moisture and deliquesces ; 
it also attracts carbonic acid, and becomes converted into potassium 
carbonate. If a potash solution is left uncovered, it is likewise in 
turn converted into carbonate. If it is desired to prepare a solution 
of caustic potash from the carbonate, the latter should be dissolved 
in from ten to twelve |wrts of water, healed to boiling in an iron 
kettle, and one part of freshly-slacked lime added. The boiling is 
continued till a sample of the liquid no longer effervesces on addi- 
tion of a few drops of acid ; the liquid is then allowed to cool, and 
after settling, the clear solution is drawn ofT and preserved in a 
closely covered iron vessel. Vessels of copper, lead, oak, etc., are 
quite ontuited to the keeping of alkaline solutions ; piue wood and 
iron nre the best materials to use in this connection. 

rOTASSll M CARBONATE, K, C 0,. 

The ashes of trees and land plants in general contain varying 
quantities of soluble and insoluble ingredients, the latter predomi- 
nating. The larger portion of the soluble salts consist in potassium 
carbonate ami also of potassium sulphate and chloride. By lixivi- 
ating the ashes and concentrating the liquor in iron vessels till it 
solidifies on cooling, crude or lump potash is obtained. This pro- 
duct is calciucd, in order to remove the water and destroy the or- 
ganic matter, and is commercially known as pearl ash, or simply as 
potash. Stone ash is crude ash mixed with caustic jiotasb, obtained 
hy treating the crude potash liquor with caustic lime, and boiling 
down to dryness. Commercial potash is generally very impure, and 
sometimes contains as much aa 50 per cent of potassium sulphate 
and chloride. Pure potassium carbonate may be obtained by the 
ignition of cream of tartar, or by fusing nitrate of potash with an 
excess of charcoal. The latter operation requires much care, how- 
ever, and sumc familiarity with chemical manipulations. In both 
cases the residue has to be treated with water to dissolve out the 
pota-sium carbonate- 
Anhydrous potassium in a state of purity is a white granular 
powder, which attracts moisture and deliquesces in the air, and is 
soluble in water, the solution being attended by considerable heat 
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We may consider it as a compound of an oxide of potassium with 
carbonic acid, or, in other words, of a very strong base with a very 
strong acid. Potassium carbonate, therefore, although not strictly 
speaking a caustic, has a strong alkali reaction, turning red 
ble colors blue, with a sharp alkaline taslc. 

(To b« 



Practical Instructions for Dyeing Vegetable Ivory Buttons. 

R. WKRI>E.NULIt(i. 

In order t<> dye the turned buttons made from vegetable ivory 
istone-nut) easily, cheaply, and beautifully, the first step is careful 
sorting. 

The whitest are used for light colors; those that are yellowish 
or yellow for brown and black. 

The nuta, according to their degree of rawness, may be either 
white or yellowUh, and must, therefore, be accurately sorted in order 
to get even shades. Before dyeing, they are thoroughly cleansed 
by boiling in water. 

For the mordants acetates are preferred, black liquor, red 
liquor, verdigris, and sugar of lead. These mordants yield, with 
woo<ls containing tannin and coloring matters, a great variety of 
dye*, which mny be modified thousand-fold by the addition of small 
doses of red woods, logwood, fustic, bark, catechu, chestnut, galls, 
sumac, onk bark, and myrobalaus. If the button* are first mor- 
danted with the above-named acetates, they are readily dyed all 
possible colors. 

<w niack, {r,o r.roM.) 

Roil up 

Water 175 pints. 

French Extract of Logwood 11 lbs. 

Enter the buttons and stir very well in the dye for an hour, at 
19<P Fahr. Take out and let cool for an hour; enter in black 
liquor (pyrolignite of iron) at 5J° Tw. Stir them for half an hour, 
aud then spread them out to air for two or three houra. They are 
then entered in 

* » tit^r •«■•••>» •»,*••*•*■ •■■•••■•*■■**•■•*■»* W 

Chromato of Potash 2 on. 

and well washed. 

liroii'n. 

Dissolve in 

Water 

Prepared Catechu 

Let settle and strain off clear for use. 
Take 4!» pints of water, add 9 pinU of the above catechu 
liquor, and heal to 100° Fahr. ; enter the buttons, and heat to 190" 
Fahr. for half an hour. Take out, let cool, and steep the buttons 
for half an hour in 

^ IttlT ■> ••••.*•-•-••*•■••• ..„,., , 49 plDtA* 

Chroraate of Potash 81 o»a. 

Stir them well in the water for fifteen minutes, take out, and 
wa.-h well. If a very full brown is required they may be returned 
to the catechu beck. 

For the darkest browns more or less logwood liquor at 51° Tw. 
may be added. 

Many modifications in shade may be effected by steeping in 
acetates of iron or copper, and by adding decorations of the woods 
to the catechu beck. 



17* pints. 
5 lb*, 7} ozs. 



Grey* and Mode*. 

Boil sumac or galls for half an hour in water. Galls should 
be twice boiled. To 11 lbs. of the ware are taken 52 pints 
of water. Put into the dye pan 5 pints of the above liqnor and 10 
pints of water, and stir them about for half an hour at 122 s to 144° 
Fahr. Take out and cool, and enter in at 51" Tw. for 20 to 30 
minutest. Take out, spread them in the air, and finally wash well. 

If the buttons urc steeped in the diflcrciit mordants, such as 
actate* of lead, copper, alumina, and lime, a number of modified 
greys may be obtained, as also by the addition of decoctions of 
logwood, red woods, fustic, etc. 

A decoction of annatto yields with these mordants, and along 
with the woods, widish and yellowish tones in great numbers. 

Oiivet. 

The buttons arc mordanted with alum, dyed in hark liquor, 
steeped in black liquor, and relumed to the bark bath. 

The dyes can all be preserved for future use if no mordants 
have been added. The greatest cleanliness in the dye pans, etc., is 
necessary. In order to dye spotted and marbled buttons five or six 
down are spread out on a' board, and colored spirit varnish is then 
sprinkled over them. They are then allowed to dry and dyed as 
above, though the Hot must out become hotter than HO 3 Fahr. at 
the outside, as at higher temperatures the varni-h dissolves. After 
dyeing the buttons are placed in warm soda-lye, which dissolves off 
the varnish, and the spots where it has oeen appear white on a dark 
ground. Patterns, checks, etc , can be obtained by the application 
of stencils. 

For dyeing aniline colors the buttons are first laid in a mor- 
dant composed of 1 ox. tannin in 52 pints of hot water. 

The buttons are introduced at 100° Fahr. for half an hour, 
and are then transferred to the aniline bath at from 122 3 to 144° 
Fahr. 

Thus for a lilac dissolve > oz. aniline violet or methyl violet in 
26 pints of water. 

For him.-.-, soluble aniline blue is dissolved in water, and with 
the addition of a little tartaric or acetic acid. 

Red is dyed with magenta, raising the temperature to 167° 
Fahr. 

For scarlet th 
mordant, and topp 



or malachite 
Fahr. Ycl- 
r anil a little 



buttons are dyed yellow with fustic and a tin 
1 with saffraniuc. 
Greens of a bluish tone are dyed with methyl 
green dissolved iu water at the temperature of l'i2' 
lower shades are got with the addition of a fustic liqu 
alum or picric acid. 

Orange is produced by a solution of naphthaline orange in 
water at a temperature of 1G7 J Fahr. 

Buttons dyed with aniline colors do not require to be rinsed, as 
all superfluous color is rubbed off in the polishing drum. Those 
dyed with mordants and woods must be well rinsed, dried in a warm 
place, and then polished in a revolving drum with chalk and the 
turnings of the buttons— Mutter Zcitung Jar Faerberei, Drueierei, 
fic. * 1 
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ANILINE DYES, ARTIFICIAL ALIZARINE, &c. 

08 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 

43 KILBY STREET, BOSTON. 39 N. FRONT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 



Methylene Blue i ! OO. and 
Extract of Logwood. 




Cnrnct C R. and Extract of 

Logwood. 




Artificial 




Victoria Creen 8, and Naph- 
thol Yellow. 




Nicholson Blue, No. 6. 




Methylene Blue (p»rd> 0. 




Scarlet PGR. 




Fa»t Red 'e»i'J> R. 




Victoria. Creen 8. 




Nicholson Blue, No. 4. 




Methylene Blue (pit'il)O O. 




Emerald Creen. 




Fast Red i ■< ■< B 8. 




Methylene Blue rest's) O O o. 




Methyl Violet B B. 




NaphtholJf allow fpsfdl. 



Aio BemoksgflMt Crimson 




Nicholson Blue, No. 3. 





Aio. Benzolo Fast Crimson 




Are Benzole Fast Crimson 

<p«l'il> RR R. 
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HELLER & MERZ, 

No. 55 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK, 

Sole Agents for P. MONNET Sc CO., La Plain e, Geneve. 

ANILINE COLORS, 

GOLD MEDAL AWARDED AT EXPOSITION UNTVERSELLE FOR 

Blue, Methylviolet, Methylgreen, Resorcine and its derivatives, Eosine, 
Methylosine, Scarlet, Pyrosin, Cyanosin, Bengal Rosa, 
Phloxin, Chrysoline, &c, &c. 

AMERICAN ULTRAMARINE WORKS. 

HELLER <Sc MERZ, 



MEDAL AWARDED at CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION fob BRILLIANCY and RICHNESS of COLOR. 

Specialties for Calico Printers and Paper Manufacturers. 

Send for samples and Price 



ROBERT GASTEN. G. R. K. SMITH. LORENZO SNOW. 

THE HOLBROOK M'F'G CO. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

SOAPS, SAPONAIRE, WOOL SCOURERS, 

AND BLEACHING COMPOUND, 

For the Manufacture of Flax, Cotton, Linen, Silt Weil Worsted Goods aid Bleacheries. 

OFFICE & FACTORY: 418, 420, 422 & 424 Washington St., NEW YORK. 

faff- Orders solicited and promptly filled. 



Improved Bisulphite of Soda, 

THE BLEACHER OF WOOL AND ANIMAL FIBRES. 

All tha disadvantage* of the Sriphur House, and the^uncertelnUea of the same, oVerooma.^ HA^boan thoroughly U»st«d 



LIEN <3c 00, 

-SOLE HWtUFACTUHEIII Of- 

IMPROVED BISULPHITE OF SODA, 



17* palisade _A.T7-exi\a.e, JEE^ETT CITY, 3ST- T. 
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The Chemical Works of Martin Kalbfleisch's Sons. 

In presenting to our readers the accompanying illustrations of 
the most extensive chemical works iu this country, we cannot re- 
frain from an exclamation of surprise at the wonderful advance- 
ment of the science of Chemistry in a country so comparatively 
young as ours ; aud our surprise is the greater when we consider 
the fact that sulphuric acid, or as it is also called oil of vitriol, is 
il.i- main article of commerce made at these works, and that in its 
manufacture it leads to the making or production of other acids 



which come forth collaterally, as it were, in the course of the mak- 
ing of the first mentioned acid, it surely is a suhject of interest to 
all our readers, and especially to those who previously have never 
bestowed a thought upon it. 

To the Dyer sulphuric acid is indeed of very great importance, 
and all these relative products incidental to its manufacture on so 
immense a scale arc uf value to him likewise, for this energetic 
company include* in it.-, operations muriatic and nitric acids, aqua 
fortes, aqua ammonia, muriate of tin, blue vitriol, tin crystals, alum, 
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and sulphate of zinc ; all and each of which arc of importauce in 
theceloristicart. 

As ito name imparls, sulphuric acid is made by burning sul- 
phur in combination with atmospheric air iu certain proportions, at 
the same time one part of water is saturated with the fumes of the 
burning sulphur, awl this one part of water contributes oud part of 
oxygen. So important is it to observe these proportions that with- 
out the most accurate care it is impossible to produce the sulphuric 
acid. 

Tbo burning of the sulphur taken place in cell-like furnaces 
located next to each other and having at the rear large flues for the 
escape of the vapors as well as the creation and support of a draught. 
These flues, or chimneys, are of course, correctly calculated to 



leaden chambers in which it becomes hydra ted and oxidized. Thar* 
are various modes of imparting the requisite proportion of oxygen, 
every establishment has its own plan ol procedure, and even the 
problem of effecting the purpose through the agency of sodium 
nitrate or saltpeter of Chili, chemists have, as yet, failed to agree as) 
to the reaction by which the required results are finally obtained. 
The sulphur consumed has its proportion of nitre, and this is put in 
a vessel covered with vitriol and plaeed in a furnace (before de- 
scribed) where it becomes converted into nitric acid, which when it 
reaches the leaden chambers alxrvc where sulphurous acid, air and 
water combine, is transformed into nitrogen trioxide, freely parting 
with the chief part of its oxygen to oxidise those vapors and thus 
change the sulphurous into sulphuric acid. Thiq plan, however, is 



1 



.N.\. 



1 




— :| 














<fcV^\C r\W» 
effectually carry off the full amount of vapor, and Men when in 
combination to form a chimney stack the capacity of each must be 
of the same area as though independent or isolated. 

The bottom of each of these furnaces is sheeted with iron to 
prevent the waste of material through gratings, and to afford an 
opportunity to burn out remaining sulphur by building (ires under 
these iron bottoms. Thus the sulphur is mode self-consuming, due 
care being taken to admit only as much air as is necessary to create 
a moderate heat under the bottoms. 

The furnaces are kept in continuous operation throughout the 
year ; from 80 to 70, or 75 lbs. of sulphur being the supply for each 
furnace according to its capacity, and the time occupied in consump- 
tion averages three hours. The sulphur-vapor is conveyed from the 
fa meet by very large leaden flues opening above into capacious 



not followed iu the establishment now under review because in it 
the manufacture of nitric acid forms an independent branch ; and 
instead, the nitric acid is passed direct into the leaden enamben in 
place of being made in the furnaces, as above described. Thoce 
leaden chambers are on a grand scale, and consist of five for each 
sat of furnaces, which, of course, might be divided up in the inter- 
iors by partitions. Their capacity is something wonderful, in fact 
it is said to be upwards of 100,000 cubic foot 1 The economy of 
using lead is to be found in the fact that it ia most durable, not be- 
ing affected hy the acid. The lead in ■heels is secured to a wooden 
frame by leaden strops, and as no solder is, or can be used, those 
■heels have their edges melted together. Steam jets are used in 
order to assist the ascent of the sulphur vapor, and similar jets are 
used inside the leaden chambers to aid in the cembinatian of the 
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sulphurous nci«i fumes. Ami lierc may nUn be placed nitric acid, 
cither in jars from nut.-i.lt-, or by means of siphon tube* ; so as to 
bave such a constant change of surface presented to tbe vapors as 
it yields its oxygen in tbe formation of sulphuric acid. It is, how- 
ever, readier ami better to bring the vapor and acid into direct con- 
tact in the second chamber of the cells by a tube running low 
down through the first chamber when (on account of its being 
largely hydrated) it takes up an excess of nitric ac'd with remark- 
able acidity. The whole is 
then takeu back f>y a low 
tube to the still lower in the 
lirst chamber underneath 
the first tube. In this first 
chandler, being exposed to 
a fresh mixture of the 
g«»cs, it gives forth nitric 
acid in a large proportion. 
Next, the acid is car- 
ried back again to the 
third chamher, where the whole (if the acid is collected. 
TbU third chamber is lower than the others, and to 
thoroughly effect the mixture of the gases several steam jets are 
brought into use. The acid trickles from a drip provided for that 
purpose, and here its strength is determined, which, before it goes 
to the concentrating retorts is from 45 to 50°. This grade is not 
sold ; it is utilized on the premises. The coudensed gaseous pro- 
ducts of the other chambers are conveyed back to the third cham- 
ber, and the nitrous vapors 
ami atmospheric air taken 
to the coke columns, con- 
trived originally by the 
eminent French chemist, 
Gay-Luasarc, and called 
after him, " Gay-Lussac's 
Towers." They are narrow 
but high chambers, with 
lead lining, and are filled 
with coke through which 
trickles the oil of vitriol ; 
and the waste gases from 
the several chambers pereo- 
luting through these pieces 
of coke give out their nit- 
rous funics, thus creating 
nitrous acid, which being 
again used in the cham- 
bers, waste is avoided and 
all is utilized. And hero it may be observed that the proper temper- 
ature of these chambers may be maintained by the increase or dimin- 
ition of the supply of nitric acid or nitrous gas, the larger the supply 
in a certain space of time the higher the temperature. This should 
be 40 to 44 degrees C, when, say, five feet from the floor of the 
chamber ; varying from 40 U> CO degrees when approaching the cen- 
tre of the chamber. 




After leaving tbe chamber the acid is still further concentrated 
by two operations, viz. : in open lead pans set on plates of iron, and 
then in platinum stills. This concentration is by open lead pans 
raised to a temperature of BO 5 B., ami a specific gravity of 1,75. 

Many unsuccessful efforts have been made to find substitute* 
for these very beautiful platinum stills, which are very expensive — 
amongst others glass has been tried, but its brittlcness counteracted 
all its utility and economy. The stills are placed one rising above 

another. The acid is con- 
veyed from them in tubes 
or leaden pijws to carboys 
holding from eight to ten 
gallons, packed in boxes 
and (hipped ; the mouth 
end of each carboy being 
carefully stoppered with 
clay, with a covering 
of strong canvas, hav- 
ing a good coat of tar. 
These precautions are strictly necessary lest the admission of 
atmospheric air might give forth water, through the action of the 
acid. 

The protection of tbe body of the carboy from accidental frac- 
ture Ls also very necessary, as the escape of acid would at once char 
all the straw packing, and also the box itself. 

The manufacture of nitric acid requires eighteen ovens, three 
of which arc in use each day ; they are circular, being 41 feet in 

diameter and S feet deep; 
in charging them nitrate of 
sodium aud sulphuric acid 
are deposited in equal quan- 
tities ; fires started, and in 
from twelve to eighteen 
hours the charge U burned 
off. The vapors given off 
are conveyed from the rear 
of the ovens by clay-lined 
pipes into a series of receiv- 
ers and flasks made of 
earthenware or glass, con- 
nected together by earthen- 
ware pipes. The condensed 
vapors contained in the first 
two or three vessels consist 
of strong nitric acid. 
Water is introduced into 
the other vessels for the 
purpose of condensing nil the fumes, the acid thus made being 
of diminished strength. Tbe best grade of acid is a colorless trans- 
parent fluid, having a specific gravity of 1.55, and the boiling point 
at 80" C. Ordinary aipia fbrtis has a specific gravity of 1.19 to 
1.25. It becomes double aqua fortis when the specific gravity is in- 
creased to from 1.35 to 1.15. The spirits of salts, also known as 
muriatic acid, aud as hydrochloric acid, is a solution of the gas 
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given off during the decomposition of common suit by sulphuric 
acid. Water, at 15° C. will absorb over 450 time* its volume under 
atmospheric pressure. It is prepared by cast-iron cylinder* luted 
with clay. 

Each of these cylinders has an earthen pipe at one end, con- 
veying the gas to a condensing apparatus with a leaden funnel 
through which sulphuric acid may be introduced. The construc- 
tion of the furnace permit* the flames to surround the cylinders 
while the gas is carried off 
by a rear pipe into a series 
of receivers, the first re- 
ceiver has raw acol and (h 
remainder water, in small 
quantity in each, serving for 
the absorption of vapor. 

The raw acid contained 
in the first receiver i- -li-- 
tilled and its product puri- 
fied in water; the fint part 
of the distilling, which con- 
tains chlorine, is rejected. 
The saturated solution I* 
drawn off into carboys, 

Alum is a product of 
either alum-stone or Vhale, • t 
of earths containing various 
proportions ' of alum, com- 
bined with ether salts. 
Alum-stone hi of a reddish color commonly, but the purer sort is 
white and crystalline. It is burned and evaporated in solution to a 
crystal state. There must be neither too little nor too much heat, 
least either the sulphuric acid be driven off, in the first place, or the 
stone be too much integrated in the latter. Consequent on tbe 
burning the stone is formed into a paste and lixiriatexl in hot water 
in pans or tanks. On becoming clear the liquor is drawn off, evap- 
orated at 50° C. and allowed to cool and crystallize in vats. The heat 
is most carefully regulated by steam -pipes, in connection with the vats. 




Blue Vitriol is a product of metallic copper in ore of about 60° 
per cent, heated and combined with sulphuric acid. It is the base 
of many of the piquents obtained from copper. It is used buth in 
dyeing and printing. 

Aqua Ammonia is manufactured in a large iron still with sal- 
ammonia.'', or ammonium sulphate if deposited together with an 
equal weight of quick lime slacked in four limes its weight of water, 
well stirred together. The aqueous vapor and ammonia arc driven 

off by the application of 
heat This vapor is con- 
densed in the first vessel, 
and in the second the am- 
monia is absorbed by the 
' water. 

Muriate of Tin and Tin 
lit arc manufactured 
by dissolving granulated tin 
in muriatic acid ; the resi- 
.due being colorless, trans- 
j parent ddienritceat crystals 
I easily soluble in water. The 
[aqueous solution forming the 
I muriate of tin depositing a 
Phasic salt, in case no more 
lydrochloric or tartaric acid 
l>e added. 

White Vitriol or White 
' r! era is also known as 
sulphate of line and is produced by dissolving cither zinc or its oxide or 
carbonate in sulphuric acid, diluted. By evaporating the carbonate it 
separates into small crystals as an opaque granular mass. It is 
used in dyeing as a mordant. It is likewise used iu printing. 

Filially. — The pottery is carried on, on the premises, and iu 
consequence of the immense demand and the constant casual break- 
ages this is by no means an insignificant feature of the great indus- 
try. In fact the kilns are very peculiar in themselves and were 
originated by the late Mr. Kalbfleisch who took great pride in them. 
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There are few industrial establishments so wide spread and so 
very interesting. They have branches in Brooklyn and Buffalo, N. 
Y., and in Bayonne, N. J., each having it* own share of the vast 
business; but all being under one head, whose office aud store are 
at 55 Fulton street, N. Y. 

This great concern is an honor as well as a credit to our oouutry, 
and few can look upon the accompanying illustrations of the Scien- 
tific A meriem't artists which so perfectly depict it, without a feeling 
of admiration for the spirit displayed throughout by the firm of 
Martin K.u.mxKtscn'8 Sons. 



The Relation of Color to Light. 

Following the subject of our article in the November number 
on Colors, Tints and Shades. We will now call the attention of 
our reader*! to the facts which refer directly to the influence of light 
in the formation of shades and tint* of color, a subject the study of 
which cannot fail of making the dyer better acquainted with the 
great principle which underlies his beautiful art, and of generating 
in his mind numerous inquiries leading to a more perfect acquire- 
ment of knowledge in it. 

The difference, or rather the positive distinction between tcltite 
and Unci: may In- reasonably attributed to the presence of light in 
the former, and the total want of it in the latter ; ami the gradua- 
tion of tints may be likewise referred to the ability of each to resist 
light Thus, we see the brighter colors to be the lighter, aud the 
heavier and more soiulwr to be the darker; until, finally, color Ire- 
coming so dense as to exclude light altogether, black is the inevit- 
able result. 

Such, however, is not the case with the solar *j>ct-trum ; for in 
it ucither while nor black finds existence, and the darkest of the 
prismatic rays retains a certain amount of light— consequently these 
two are equally negatived, and, therefore, cannot be denominated 
" colors." 

A recent very decisive proof of the resisting power of the 
darker colors to the passage of light through them is to be found 
in the fact published in the French scientific journal, Comjitc* liendut, 
to the effect that actual experiment under glass conclusively proved 
that the eggs of fish were most rapidly developed under the in- 
fluence of light colored, aud most retarded when subject to the in 
tcrvention of dark colored glass. 

The solar spectrum colors are : eioltt, indigo, blur, green, yellow, 
orange, aud red. All these find their origin in the three primitive 
colors, Miir, yclloir, and red. These blending into each other form 
or generate the colors of the solar spectrum named alx>ve. It is 
well ascertained that the white light runs through each and all of 
these ; and it has been suggested that a portion of each of the primi- 
tive colon is embodied in every part of the spectrum, each being 
most intense at those points where it presents its character most defi- 
nitely. Yellow showing the brightest, orange next, and red follow- 
ing at the one end of the spectrum — whilst at the other, again be- 
ginning at yellow, we have green, blue, indigo, and violet But 
besides these colors many graduations of them give us still others, 
and the innovation (if it may be so termed) of the aniline dyes has 



present a rendering of these that gives to our esthetic art a vastly 
wider field of Bction tlian was dreamed of by our fathers. This 
field is yet expanding and is still expansive, and let no one suppose 
he has learued all there is to learn ; for the want grows in a greater 
proportion as the knowledge is acquired. In fact we are student* all 
the time! 

Kvery color has its " complimentary," which is virtually a 
white light; suggestive of rest for the eye of the observer, aud 
seems as though Nature graduated the distinction between the rela- 
tive colors, and then made each the brighter by this mode of induc- 
tion, or expression, so to speak. Even this white-light itself has 
been found by Sir Isaac Newton, to be subdivided into very minute 
particles of rays, as are the colors of the spectrum. Showing that 
grading and blending goes on in the one as well as in the other, aud 
with a mutual action. 

Yellow, being the nearest akin to white-light admits its full in- 
tensity, and is therefore, the brightest color in the solar spectrum, 
as we have before observed. It is also the most active and ^useful 
of colors, as it not alone blends with the others but gives life and 
brillaney to all. Burnished gold is far more admirable than silver ; 
as the rays of the sun arc infinitely brighter than those of the 
moon, because the light directly accompanies the one and indirectly 
assists the other. 

Light then bears the same relation to color that heat docs to 
vegetation. Vegetation also owes iU color to light ; for, we well 
kuow that the plant which is reared in a dark place is of a sickly 
hue, and lacks the bloom of color which sun-light gives. 

On another occasion we will return to this subject, so deeply 
interesting to dyers, yet so seldom takeu notice of by thosu who 
write for their information. 



Golden Yellow for Cotton. 

Pass the cotton, boiling, in a soap ltath ; that is to say, in a 
bath of lukewarm water containing a little Marselle's soap. After 
a half hour, wring and pass through another hath formed with cold 
water and 150 of bichlorure of tiu for 5 kilos of cotton. 

After having given 10 turns in this last mordant prepare a bath of 
nearly cold water, pour in a little glue (joiner's glue dissolved in 
boiling water). This ends the mordanting and, having wrung the 
cotton, prepare a tepid color bath, in which put 30 gr. golden yellow 
for cotton per kilo. After 30 minutes, raise and add 
more acetate of alumiue. Give some more turns and dry. For 
wool and cotton stufls a little warm dye. Baths of soap and bi- 
chlorure of tiu make it fa»t. 

This process, which we have seen applied, gives magnificent re- 
sults. 

[This recipe, which is accompanied by a sample, we^lranslatc 
from Le Teinturier I'ruiiaue, without endorsing it] 



Foit Removing Alizarine Iskh.— White goods, tartaric acid, 
the more concentrated the older are the spots. On colored cottonB 
and woolens, aud on silks, dilute tartaric acid is applied, cautiously. 
— f Chemical licriew. 
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Ostrich Feather Dyeing. 

BY PAUL A LKX, PRACTICAL FEATHER DTBB. 
(ContlnuoJ from pxt" 2*3 ) 
GARNET. 

As there is seldom as large an amount of feathers dyed in gar- 
net twin black* ; and, as l>y my process, they require but one bath, 
the time occupied in producing the color is very short. Neverthe- 
less, they require as much care and attention, if not more, than 
blacks. 

Very rarely more than four or five hundred feathers (two or 
three lbs.) are done at one time, and as follows : Say you have the 
above amount of white cape goods to dye garnet Have them se- 
lected, as to size, and strung, not more than filly on a string ; wash 
them thoroughly. It is not necessary to have them soak, if you 
have nut the time to spare. 0« soap and elbow great* freely. 

Before proceeding further, I will say that in using soap do not 
rub it from the bur on to the feathers, but take a small boiler, pare 
down about one-half pound of good pure soap; cover with water, 
and boil, or dissolve it into a jelly by the best method known to 
you. After preparing your wash-water, add enough of this liquor 
to produce a good lather. My reasons for using the soap in this is, 
that usually before stringing your feathers the quills are cut short, 
and as they are hollow they often, during the rubbing of the soap 
from the bar, get filled up by pieces, which all the rinsing you can 
give to them will not remove. And as, by experience, I know that 
soap will add nothing to the production of a good color, but rather 
to injure it considerably, or spoil it perhaps, it is therefore absolute- 
ly necessary to have every particle of soap removed. 

After washing and rinsing thoroughly, starch your feathers, 
and have them dried by the usual process. To thoroughly expand 
your flues, it is necessary to beat them constantly. The dyer who 
will ignore this, deserves as good a beating as his goods should have 
had. Feathers that have been poorly washed and dried will be 
found very often with the flues towards the bottom, and close to the 
quill to appear almost like threads still sticking together. It would 
be proper to have such washed again ; but, as a substitute, you can 
take and, by the aid of your two brushes, expand every flue. I 
would advise entering them dry, in preference to wetting them, 
previous to entering the bath. If your bath has been properly pre- 
pared it is only necessary to allow them to remain until it is cold ; 
and if an extra rich and brilliant color is desired, take your feath- 
ers out a few minutes after entering, rinse and dry them ; warm 
your bath again to the nearest temperature to boiling, re-enter, and 
let them remain until cold. Have them dried on a board used for 
that color only. 

I will here say that logwood is the basis of my color, and I 
seldom mix a bath tor garnet alone. I make my browns, plumbs, 
ami garnet all in the same bath. The reader must uuderstaud that 
it does not take as long to make the color as it does to tell hoie to 
make it, although some dyers care not what time they spend in 
the production, '•{ the result is only satisfactory. But my study is 
how to produce the best colors in the least possible time ; and I can 
say, without fear of contradiction, that I can take one hundred 
feather.* and produce a distinct shade on each one, to match sam- 



ples — that is, one hundred colors or shades of color, rather, in one 
day, between the hours of 7 A. M. and 0 P. M., including navy 
blues, seal browns, bottle green uud black ; also, drying my own 
feathers. But as it is not exactly my object just now to teach the 
reader how to work fiist but how to work well, 1 shall dwell on this 
no longer. You must learn to walk tafi >re you can run. It is bet- 
ter to enter the bottom j«irt of your feather first, a few seconds pre- 
vious to entering them all, as experience bus taught every dyer that 
the tip of the feather takes the color much faster than the bottom. 
Should your feathers come one or two shades too dark for your 
sample, one or two dro|w of sulphuric acid dissolved in your starch 
water will be found to bring the desired shade. You may require 
more or less, so you must consult your own judgment as to the exact 
amount. Should you, by accident, or carelessness, I should say, 
allow your color to come too light, the only satisfactory remedy is 
to carefully rinse off all the starch and acid. Warm up your bath 
and enter them again, allowing them to remain until the desired 
shade is obtained. 

(To t* Continued-) 



The Identification of Coal-Tar Colors.* 

BY J. SFILLEft, F.C.9. 

Dyer* and others who are in the habit of using the coal-tar 
color* are familiar with a number of chemical reactions by which 
the members of the series may generally be classified and identified. 
Differences are remarked in their relative affinities for various sorts 
of fibers, some colore being taken up freely by silk, others fixing 
belter upon wool, and some few, like safTraniu, exhibiting a special 
affinity for cotton. Again, as with the yellows, great differences are 
observed when the orator proceeds to work with a free acid or a 
weak alkali in the dye-bath, primrose (naphthaline yellow) requir- 
ing the former, but not so with phospbiuo (crysanilinc yellow), 
which demands a neutral or even slightly alkaline bath. 

By the study of these conditions, aided by a few characteristic 
tests, it is often possible to identify coloring-matters of unknown or 
doubtful origin, and it is with the view of extending the number of 
such readily available tests that I recommend a more frequent «p- 
peal to the color reactions with sulphuric acid. 

For this purpose, but small quantities of material are required, 
A few grains serving to impart a distinct color to a comparatively 
large bulk of sulphuric acid, and the resulting indications are in 
many cases both specific and permanent. Oil of vitriol, which so 
readily destroys nearly all organic structures, does not carbonize any 
of the coal-tar colors, or does so only under severe conditions, as at 
high degrees of heat. Even indigo and madder, although of true 
vegetable origin, are known to yield up their coloring-matters to 
sulphuric acid, the old processes of dyeing depending upon this fact 
In the manufacture of garancine from madder the woody fibre and 
organized tissues are destroyed by the actiou of sulphuric acid, 
whilst the alizarin glucose survives, and with it Turkey-red goods 
may be dyed.f Instances might be multiplied as proof that color- 

• t'»per re*J before the I bemir.l Section of l be Hrilh.1i Am«cI«Io», Smoki Meeli»«, 
1S80. By Mr- J. Seller, F. C. 8. 

t Sw W. H. Perkln'. " HMorjr of AllMrln" Acta* * M, Mmjf 1879. 
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ingniattcr*, both natural and artifirial, nU the attack of oil of 
vitriol, and the large class of stilphonates (Nicholson blues, " aciil 
roscine," etc) may be cited ft* establishing the fact that coloring- 
matters are not so destroyed, but form combinations with sulphuric 
acid. 

If, then, the body under examination be dissolved in strong oil of 
vitriol, a color test is at haud whereby useful inferences may be de- 
rived as to the nature of the dye, and often its exact identity dia- 
ctosed. A few direct confirmatory testa may then be applied. The 
most remarkable color reactions are the following: 



can be 

ination of dye- 



Magdala (tinphthaliuc pink)... Blue black. 

Saffrauin Grass-green, becoming in- 

digo-blue on strongly 
heating. 

Crysotdin Deep orange, turning al- 

most to scarlet on 
heating. 

Alizarin Ruby-red or maroon. 

Eosta Golden yellow. 

Primrose ''nnphllisliue yellow). Difficultly soluble, first 

yellow, and color dis- 
charged on heating. 

Oysaiiiline Yellow or brown solution, 

of marked fluorescent 
character. 

Aorta Yellowish brown, uou- 

fluorcsccnt. 

Adll orange ... Rose color, turning to 

scarlet on heating. 

Atlas scarlet Scarlet solution, very per- 

manent on heating. 

Biebrich starlit, R Blue-black or deep purple. 

B Bluish 



Aniline scarlet Golden yellow, perma- 

nent on heating. 

Indulin Slatey blue tj indigo, ac- 

cording to shade of the 
dye. 

ne, regina, aud all 

Yellow or brownish yel- 
low. 

I'heuyl ami diphenylatniue 
blues Dark brown solutions. 



Iodine green 

Malachite greeu 



■ecu } 



(.'itronine. 



Bright yellow solutions, 

the former giving off 

iodine on heating. 

Pule cinnamon or neutral 

tint. 

After vitriol the action of concentrated hydrochloric acid may 
be next tried, which distinguishes at once between saffranin and 
Bicbrich scarkt, the former giving a violet solution and the latter 
being precipitated as a red flocculent powder. 

Proceeding in this way, and combining the observation with 



the dyer's usual test, every one of the substances 
readily identified, and much time saved in the 
stuffs. — Textile M'titufitrturer, Eng. 



Suggestions on Feather Dyeing. 

tContinutMl turn HIS" 

There is no serious difficulty, as previously demonstrated, in 
dyeing feathers in black, so far as they are separated. But the fa- 
cilities somewhat disappear whenever the feathers have to be dyed 
on the skin. One of the reasons for the practical difficulty lies in 
the fact that heat and sulphate of iron have a disintegrating action 
on the skin which falls into shreds before the required temperature 
has reached the bath. There is a possible exception to this rule in 
the case of pigeon wings, because the dermic tissue is of a closer 
texture. But yet the process requires care and skill, so far as thu 
manipulation of the hot dyeing is concerned. 

The best method for overcoming troubles in the black dye con- 
sists in soaking the ekins over night in an oxidated iron bath before 
going to the dyeing proper. The black dye by carmine indigo, 
terra and orchilla is more propitious than by sulphates and dyu 
woods. But it is difficult any how to obtain a fine shade and cast. 
There are also risks of damage to the tissue since the sulphuric 
acid, required in the bath, and the carmine indigo are corrosivo 
enough to deform or shrink the skin. However, in observing the 
following rules there is some chauee of success in this dye : 

1. No temperature over 50°« if the feather is tender; 70° if it 
is hard. Leave it in the bath longer to compensate fur the reduc- 
tion of beat. 

2. No sudden heating; nor rapid cooling. 

3. The least possible acid in the bath. 

The aniline process offers some advautagc in being cold. It 
preserves the skin in its natural form and sire. Though not al- 
ways successful, the following formula may be applied, with 
of success : 
Make a bath composed as follows, viz. : 

Aniline 1 part, ") 
Perchlorideof iron 1 part, > Water in proportion. 
Muriatic acid 2 parts. ) 



Let the skins soak for 5 or (i hours in that buth. Rui;c, press and 
re-enter in a weak solution of bichromate of potash for 15 minutes. 
Repeat this operation until the proper shade is obtained. 

Oftentimes the result is fine; the black shade is beautiful and 
brilliant and the feather is supple, uniform and well shaped. Rue 
the dye discharges more or less ; it is a drawback. It must be 
observed that some feathers, such as Pelican's, are refractory to a 
good cast. Some come out bronzed or grayed. Aniline salt hue 
been replaced by its chlorydratc (called aniline cakes) and the |k.t- 
chloride of iron by vanadium or chlorate of copper. The forego- 
ing iucouveaiencies were the same notwithstanding. It must be con- 
cluded that black aniline is not yet entirely practicable in feather 
dyeing. The bichromate of potash process is the only one giving 
good results. It presents but one obstacle, that of requiring two 
viz.: 

1st. 100 litres logwood liquor. 

1 kilo, ycllowwood, terra or quercitron. 
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Boil, to extract the coloring matter from the added bark ; pour 
in gome sulphuric acid, to turn the bath red. 

2d. Water 100 litre*. 

Cream tartar 1 kilo. 

Bichromate potash 64 " 

Sulphate of copper 50 grarumi. 

Raise temperature to W ; let in the hides or wings over night. 
Drain and press them gently and enter in bath No. 1 raised to 55°. 
Leave in four or five hours. Then alternate the immersions from 
one to the other bath until shade is obtained. Wash in soap, rinse 
and pass to hydro extractor as usual. Care must be taken in hand- 
ling gently— the birds are generally very delicate. 

METALLIC CAST. 

These sorts of reflects are obtained, plaster-like, by applying 
metallic powders on the feathers : but this is not dyeing, proper. 
There is a regular method for obtaining these casts in the dye. 

It is well known that all substances possess two colors ; one by 
transmission, and one by reflection. The transmission is produced 
by the crossing uf luminous rays, which more or less penetrate 
through. The reflection is the effect of the absorption of certain 
rays of the white light falling on it and reflecting certain other ray*. 
These combinations of transmitted and reflected rays give the colors 
proper. Being given two surfaces, one white and the other black, 
on paper or tissue. If a coating »f fuschine solution is applied on 
the white, we will have a violet-red ; on the black, we will have a 
metallic reflect of a bronze color, or of a cantharid cast. This is 
the reflect of fuschine. The other is the transmission of white light 
crossing the red color. The light falling on the black surface is ab- 
sorbed or stopped, and can only reflect at the black surface, which 
seems to be metallic. To obtain the same result on feathers, the 
black or dark dye must be applied first as a base, and with the other 
lively colors afterwards as a surface reflector. Generally for this 
style, there are but two colors employed ; the fuschine and the Paris 
violet. The first gives the bronte; the second gives the golden bug. 

(To be eontlmaBda 



Scouring, Sizing, and Calendering Machine. 

A new apparatus invented by Mr. John Leach, of Rockdale, 
permits this triplicate operation simultaneously, or rather continu- 
ously, on wool, cotton, or linen yarns, readily prepared for weuving 
by the process. The yarns being disposed on bobbins, as usual, are 
placed on an angular plane of 45", corresponding with the centre 
line of the drying machine. 

The threads unrolling from the bobbins are traversing n series 
of eyelets or small rings perforated on plates screwed on the vat 
containing the required ingredients. 

This vat is divided into compartments for tnc different matters 
u*ed. The first contains an ammoniated liquid, or it may be at: v 
other scouring fluid. The threads dipping into it ill passiug around 
a fluted roller, of an anti-corrosive matter, at the bottom arc con- 
ducted between pressing rollers before entering the second compart- 
ment which contains water, slightly alkalined for rinsing. Hence, 
the yarn continues on its course in the third compartment contain- 



ing the siring matter, either vegetable or animal, dipping this sir* 
by the samo conducting process of rollers placed in the paste, the 
yarn reaches in an impregnated state, the drying drums after hav- 
ing discharged the superfluous sizing, under a gentle pressure per- 
formed over the compartments. 

Three connected dryers, are heated by steam, and they receive 
tbe yarn on their whole surface, through an oblique disposition of 
the siring delivery. 

From the drying drum the yarn passes on to a perforated plate, 
and over a moving brush, marking the proper length of the weft 
with a coloring touch. After being marked the fabric is carried on 
a tramway to the proper divisions of the comb and the loom. 

The separating roller is so arranged that at a certain number 
of layers, corresponding to auy required length of yarn, a stop is 
automatically effected, of which a bell-tap warns the operator. 

Of course, the drying apparatus may bo of various shapes, 
sizes, or numbers, according to requirements. A ventilator placed 
under the heated drums is also useful to absorb the moisture evolv- 
ing from the steaming yarn. 

[This process seems rational enough, but the inventor does not 
clearly indicate the economical way for introducing the yarn into 
the compartments containing the liquid ingredients. 

Is it necessary to first pass the yarn into them through the con- 
ducting rollers, W-fore the liquid substances are put in, or, can the 
rollers be lifted up through grooves, in order to place the yarn be- 
tween liefore dipping ? This lust mode is suggestive of a |>crrua- 
nent operation, without removing the sticky or the scouring matters 
when a new sort, or a new Iwitch of yarn comes in. — Editor.] 

-~t. — ==• . ■ ■■ — 

Coloring Matter from Acetic Acid. 

M. U. Witz has submitted to the Industrial Society of Rouen 
an cssny on new colors derived from impure acetic acid of com- 
merce. He has produced an intense orange, in crystals, by tho 
treatment of impure acetic acid with nitrite*, salts of nitrous acid, 
very soluble in acetic acid. This acid, at 7° Beaume, or 40 per 
cent, of crystalizablc principles, receiving a solution of one thous- 
anth psirt of azolite of sodium (nitrite) produces a notable quantum 
of the coloring matter in question. After a few days of* rest the 
crystaliaition is visible in flocculent matters in suspension, collect- 
ing gradually in irridescent needles. The soluble part of the acid 
is intensely orange, and can be used at once for dyeing in connec- 
tion with the nitro-acetatc of chrome, or otherwise. Besides this 
immediate coloring matter, 10 kilos, of impure acetic acid have 
produced 2 gms. of the crystals aliove referred to, by the addition 
only of 4 gms. nitrite of sodium. This proportion is somewhat 
extreme ; any more would give a violet cast to the product. Heat 
is also adverse to the operation. A fine silk sieve or filter separates 
the crystals from the mother liquor. 

[Nothing is reported yet on the practical and economical value 
of this new yellow, which the inventor calls nUrompyrolignetM, but 
the dweovery is a logical and natural link of the long scries of 
hydrocarbon colors. This coloring matter is, in principle, a deriva- 
tion similar to those from mineral or vegetable tar. — Ed. 
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Dr. M. FRANK, Manager. 
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hare the additional poatag* added to tnelr lubacrtptk.n. KEaiTTaircu roajr be made by null 
bf neons or I\>*t Gftc* order or eheck. parable onlf to order or D*. M. VaUJn, Manager. 

TKXTIt-K (VitnntaT. 5ofl Areli Street, IliEMetjirtU. 

4V As all oar agent* and f dlcilora are fiimUbol by u» with written authority, we re- 
i)newt our friends no* to faeor thuae having no credential* Iran us. 

Sir No ivmrunuvs kk*'k-!ykii ron tan mas oai riua. 



Our Holidays' 6reeting ! 

TO OVR I'ATROSH GENERALLY. 

The clone of our second year finds us at this happy seasou in a 
prosperous condition ; and for that pleasing state we have to thank 
our friends and supporters, chief among whom are our tubscrihern 
and advertiser/. The former we look ii|>on m our arterial blood, 
and the latter as our muscles. Without either the one or the other 
our Textile C^eoriht would have but u precarious existence in- 
deed ! With both Hun constituent!) in full vigor, healthy growth 
and accumulating strength must be ours, enabling us to go forward 
with a cheered heart, with a hopeful feeling pervading our efforts. 

Popularity is seldom, if ever, undeserved. It is, iu fact, the 
acknowledgement of the credit due to successful endeavor in any 
undertaking whereby the community reaps a benefit. Temporary 
admiration may be acquired by mere display, but it is transitory, 
and only transitory, for the public soon Urea of display alone. 
Utility is, after all, the one staple element of true popularity, and 
that utility niusl stand the test of time and experience before it win 
look forward to popularity. 

This then has been our aim from the outset of our undertaking 
— not to surprise the community with mere meretricious display, 
accompanied by s|iceious promisee!, but to enter on our work iu a 
plain matter of fact style, performing as we go along, and improv- 
ing as wc advance. 

The public eye is ever open to its own advantage ; and when we 
began by giving value, and continued iu that course, we gained our 
popularity and secured it. 

This is no idle boasting; for, our present position attests its 
truth. The Textile Colorist is an acknowledged authority in nil 
matters relating to the great Tinctorial Art ; and it* judgement in 
sought for whenever a question arises which requires a critical de- 
cision. 

To obtain this enviable position called forth the intelligent 
effbrts of all our co-laborers, as well as our own ; and for this aid, so 
ably given and so intelligently continued, we render our grateful 
thanks to our contributors, professional and otherwise, who have 



never failed us, nor ever disappointed our readers in the value of 
their contributions. 

To those patrons who arc manufacturers of dyes, and have 
favored us with samples of their productions, wc give our hearty 
congratulations on the success of their efforts to please. 

To the community of dyers generally we offer our greetings, 
rejoicing with them in the successful progress of their esthetic indus- 
try, and hopefully looking forward to the triumphs of the future! 

To all and to each wc hold out the hand of friendship and 
gratefulness ; and trust that in the coming year, as in the past, our 

TO OfK CONTEMI-ORARIIS. 

We stand indebted to the textile press of England, Trance and 
Germany for information which, from time to time, wo have freely 
borrowed from their pages ; and we must acknowledge the courtesy 
with which the liberty we took was recoguiwsd, especially by Dr. M. 
Itcinianu, proprietor of the Farber Zcilung, whose personal testi- 
mony is among the most flattering on our letter files, and especially 
grateful to us as coming from such a source. To our English and 
French friends of the textile press, we offer our kindliest regards, 
and trust that a community of feeling may ever continue, as in the 
past, to govern our common effort to advance the best interests of 
the Dyeing Art. 

To the talent so constantly displayed by our foreign friends, we 
must bear free testimony; and to our English cotemporaries in par- 
ticular, wc must say in addition that, however we may mutually 
differ as to points of national policy on our peculiar topic, we are 
nevertheless most willing to credit the untiring ability, as well as 
the liberal spirit, of our cousins in pushing on the gnod cause wc arc 
alike engaged in, and in affording us opportunities of presenting 
their good things to our readers, but never without due credit. 



Our Holiday Number. 

As will be seen, we give our friends and patrons a bright and 
joyous greeting in this issue of the Textile Colorist. But, let no 
too sanguine reader suppose that this display of dyeing-samples ran 
be repeated more than once a year. This is an extra effort on an 
extra occasion, on which we are desirous of showing the progress of 
our journal, and rejoicing in it aided by the splendid exposition of 
our good friends the manufacturing dyera of whom we might have 
had a host, but want of time and space limited us to the selection 
we have made. It is by no means an easy matter to prepare even 
what we have now presented for publication in one issue and we are 
sure our friends an.l patrons will realise the fact. 



Piracy Beyond the Sea.— We grieve to find that our good 
Dondon cotemjwrary the lfotler* Gaietfe has hoisted the black flag, 
and pirated some of our editorials, especially that on " Color Blind- 
ness," in his recent issue, without giving us the slightest eredit for 
the same. Now, wc are no believers in Free Trade; nor do wesup- 
j pose our intelligent friend is, for, if he were, we might be iu expec- 
tation of a ttew Ut to protect in future (he emanations of our brain. 
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DYEING DEPARTMENT. 



THE MONTH'S PRACTICAL RECIPES. 



MREOTIONS. NOTES AND COMMENT*. 



I In ibis dtfanmeat, «re 
im.rWni the proportion* 



Ty We bare frequently been asked why we give the names 
of tbe makers of the aniline and dye stuffs we use when 
publishing the recipes accompanying our insets. The reason is : Wc 
can speak with authority for those we actually test j where aniline* 
and dyestuffs of the same color, manufactured by other firms, may 
be equally good, but when treated according to our recipe, may not 
give similar results. In giving the name of certain manufacturers, 
therefore, wc would not be thought partial to them. Each has his 
! of producing desired effects with his own dye 



Recipe No. 163. 

EAST ONE MP BLACK ON (WTO*. 

The method of using this Fast One Dip Black has been furnished 
by the manufacturers of the same," Boston Dye wood ami Chemical Co., 
of Boston, Mass.," and sample N'o. 163 has been dyed by us accord- 
ing to their direction*. 

50 lbs. Cotton Yarn. 

To start dye-tub of, say 300 gallons water, bring bath to boll, 

120 lb.. One Dip Black, j BMt ™ D ^ 11 , ^ n a M , 1 ^ cmicalCo - 
12 lbs. Blue Vitriol. 
10 lbs. White Soda Aah (ref'd). 
Stirring well till all ia dissolved. Enter yarn, and continue for 
one hour at boiling heat; handling well, to secure even color; re- 
move cotton from bath, and allow it to remain exposed to the air 



over night. For additional fastness, pass in the 
15 minute* (say 6 turns), in bath of || lb*, of Bichromate of Potash 
for each 50 lbs. of Cotton. 

Prepare every succeeding dye-bath by adding | of the materials 
for preceding tub, till a standard 1* reached, which will, of course, be 
determined by depth of shade required. Of chemicals not more than 
2 lb*, of Soda Ash and 24 lb». Blue Vitriol will be required, after 
standard has been reached. 

A tendency to brownish shade would require the addition of a 
little Blue Vitriol; to correct which may be done in the cbromb 
bath. The best results cannot be easily obtained in the liral dye-tub 
by any method of dyeing black. This One Dip Black will be found 
to work with improved results in each succeeding bath, although 
sample No. 163 is the result of the first dyeing, which has given en- 
tire satisfaction, and the teat of fastness has surpassed our own cx- 



ThU One Dip Black will dye Cotton, or Cotton and Wool, in the 
piece; alao Raw Cotton. We will, at some future time, bring 



We request Dyers to lest this dye, and wc will be pleased to 
hear their result. 



Recipe No. 164. 

FAST BLACK ON LOOSE WOOL. 

100 lbs. Wool (well scoured). 
Dissolve 3 lbs. Bichromate of Potash, 
i lb. Blue Vitriol. 

Enter Wool, and boil for It hour. 

2d bath— Boil out for 2 hours. 

20 lbs. Camwood. ( John M. Sharpies* & Co., 
60 lb*. Logwood. ) Philadelphia, Pa. 

Then enter Wool, and boil for 1 hour. Sadden with 2 lbs. Cop- 
peras. Boil half hour, and leave to steep for 4 hours. 

CTTlihi i» a very superior black, stand* fulling, and can be used, 
with satisfaction, for fine Cassimeres. 



Recipe No. 165. 

DARK SEAL BROWN ON LOOSE WOOL. 

100 lbs. Wool (well scoured). 
Dissolve 3 lb*. Bichromate of Potash. 

I lb. Blue Vitriol. 
Enter Wool, and boil for 1 k hour. 

2d bath.-Boil out. 

45 lb*. Fustic. f 
52 lbs. Ilypernic. 

8 lbs. Camwood. 

H lbs. Madder. 

II lb. Logwood. 

Thou enter Wool, and boil for I hour. Sadden with 2 lbs. Cop- 

Boil half an hour, and leave to steep for 4 hour*. 
IT7" This is a superior dark brown ; will stand fulling, and can be 
d with great satisfaction for < 



John M. Sharpies* & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



RU E MAROON ON LIKMK WOOL. 

100 lbs. Wool (well scoured). 
Boil up 8 lbs. Ulaubersalt. 
10 lbs. Alum. 

7 lbs Hypenilc. 
4 lbs. Ext. Archil. 

Enter Wool. Boil for 1 hour. Wash, and 

Recipe No. 167. 

WOOII t»RAB ON ijOnKK WOOL. 

1O0 lbs. Wool (well scoured). 
Boil 24 lb*. Bichromate of Potash. 
2 lbs. Arg. 1. 

Enter Wool, aud boil for 11 hour ; wash. 
2d bath : 

Boil 2 lbs. Hypcmic. I John M. Sharpies* & Co., 

8 ozs. Madder, f Philadelphia, Pa. 

Enter Wool at boil. Boil for 1 hour; wash, and 



ORANGE BROWN ON 

100 lbs. Wool (well scoured). 
Boil 0 lbs. Alum. f 

5 Ibs.Olauhersalt. I John M. Sli 

I lb. Madder. 

II lb. Ext. Archil. 

Enter Wool at a boil. Boil for 1 hour. Wa»h, and 

(GontimH on psm JT7.J 



in M. Sharplcss & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PRICES CURRENT. 

PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBLB, lttsti. 




Albumen, Krr 
Alum, Kround.. 

Alum, lump- " 

A n initio, prime " 

Annattoinc '• 

Aniline Oil, English. " 

Aniline Oil, French - " 

Aniline Salt, crystals ..... ...... ............ 

Aniline Salt, cake - " 

Archil Li<|Ui<i, beat- -. " 

Arjrols, cruilc Oporto- " 

Argils, crude Sicily. 



Algols, refined St. Ant. Brown " 

Arjrols, refined tlray " 

Argols, refined Light " 

Aciua Amiuonfa.. " 

Aqua Ammonia. F. F. F. F " 

A urine " 

Barliary Hoot. " 

Barwood _ '* 

Bl-Chromatc Potash _ " 

Bleaching Powder " 

Borax, retlned _ " 

Brazil Wood " 

Blue Vitriol " 

Brimstone, roll '" 

Camwood, pure " 

Camwood, No. 1 " 

Carbonate of Ammonia " 

Caustic Soda, 00 per cent " 

Caustic Soda, 70 j>er cent and over 

China Clay TH ton 

Citric Acid V 

Cochineal, Honduras „ •• 

Cochineal, Mexican „ 

Cochineal, Black TenerifTe " 

Copperas „ „ *' 

Cream Tartar, crystals... . 
('mini Tartar, powdered. 

Crimson Spirit* ■■ 

Cudbear, pure- " 

Cuilbear, No. 1. 

Cudbear, No. l, Freud 

Cutch ■■ 

DM LMvl >t ton 

Dipping Acid....„ Tj» fb. 

Ex tract Fustic 

Extract Hyiiemle.. 

Extract Iudig«i 

Extract Logwood, bulk " 

Extract Quercitron. " 

Flavlne « 

Fustic, Cuba •' 

Fustic, Maracaiho " 

Fustic, Savlnila « 

Uunibier, bales « 

Glaubersait " 

Green Ebony " 

Hypcrnic " 

IrlaTiMvm » 

Iron Nitrate " 

Indigo, Auxiliary " 

Indigo, Bengal. « 

Indigo, Caraeeaa, fine " 

Indigo, Cloutemala, fine " 

Indigo, Madras, flue '* 

Indigo, Manilla , 
Lac Dye, line powdered. 



Lac Dye, good powdered.... 
Lima \VcSd .„ 



..>>......— 



i 



Logwood, Campeachy. 
Logwood, Men dura.*.".. 

Logwood, Laguna " 

Logwood, HI. Domingo " 

Mulder, Dutch- „ .. " 

Madder, French V ID 

Maple Bark 



....... .<.»*. .a.. ■ 
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Mvraliolana. V Tb $ 6 » 0, 

Muriutie Acid " «l '-'i 

Muriate Tin " N »i 

Muriate Tin, xtrotig " 1» 

Muriate Tin, oxy M f I 

Muriate Tin, crystals " 21 22 

Nicw.HKl * " 2| 3 

Nitrate Iron, pure 

Nitrate Uiid. " l'l 12} 

Nitric Acid, (Aqua Kortisi " *i 

NutgalU, AleptK) - —V 2,1 28 

Oreliille Paste " '6 2"- 

f)xallc Acid " I" 11 

Pearl Axluw " "1 

Persian Herries " 20 

Picric Aeid " 4« 50 

Potashea " « 5J 

Prussiate Potash, yellow - •' 27 U 

Pruwlate Potash, red " 66 70 

Uuercitron " II 2 

Bcdwowl " 2J -2) 

Bed Sanders "84 

Stun nate of Soda " 18 20 

Sturcli, Corn "46 

Starch, Potato _ e oj 

Starch, Wh.ni o » 

Safflower u 24 40^ 

Saftlowcr extract V bot. 7 00 S (K> 

sat Ammoniac V 13 

Sal Soda " 11 2 

Sapiiuwond, ground " 2j 3 

Soluble Blue «o so 

Snjrur Lead, brown " loj II 

Suj-ar Lend, white " 22 24 

Suiiiiie, Sicily, according to grade- V ton, 85 00 «0 00 

Sumac, Va., " " " 55 00 «l 00 

Hoda Aafa a 21 

Sulphuric Aeld " 1| 2j 

Tartaric Acid " 55 «> 

Terra Jiipniiica " 4J 8 

Turmerlr' " 7 grd. 8 

Cltrainariiie ' " 13 2.5 

Verdigris •' 80 35 

Woad " io 12 

BUSINESS OPP ORTUNITIES. 

TO H>HKMEN BLUE V.vT PVKBA-WASTKP, I" l»r« U>« l.r«Ho.l u**.r talthy 
«,lvur. Ag...lb<,n,i»wlllb« h 1ic«r u rthtlD.ln,cl|.ill. AJdrwi'y.Z.. Pv«l OllWr, 
IM, M«a- , until ,Mml lor." 

WASTKP' An eiptrleucol djrtr. In »rt h > tr»<rdtn« MUfsiuaa. <Uk4 wrwiico re- 

,l„ln-.l AJitreu - S* ...n," u die »fll« of I Hi. p.pcr. 

WAKTKt", t.y > «-nlkra»n. an ..prnliiK In a faot y «-«a»ln« rnnrm, Ad»trtl»ci liu a 
tl, ( ,r.iM«l. ■nuwlt.lt-r ot ,l .IkhIkk an.l wrat.oit alUlwr. of «.lor«l i-oll.™ r~t', auch « 
l|.-a», tl,« tv fine, llni>.«, l„um .hawlt., tlr, an.i haa b») f»r Knnl jrmn tkr »*• n«n- 
n(i woa.inc al.nl mil il.t-huiUK, AUdroa J. Drake, one ofC. II. HullBcrr. 
IViiillfitm. itnar ManxtitMlFr, KnijlanJ. 

F. J. BIKP, At THOU or THE PYrilS' HASP BOOK, ii nre|.ar».l I" fiiml.l. r»lial4. 
r«l|MM In in, HinnHi of I>}elri0. and will liar* |,leii>,ire In noalcMnx to any color or .Kada 
f.ir ^las-iaJ t'lifcl-jlnem, uf 1,1. new Auulou Color*. SVo mlvcrtlM-nKnl. pace & 

AiUr»«..II2st. Mart. Ara./Ilrooliyn. N. V. 

Regulation of Anik Arid Boiling. — Used for analysis processes, 
acetic acid, especially for silk treatment, Imils with an effervescing 
excess, which is still increased when a porou* nmtlcr is trculcl in it. 
Silk cannot be put ill free from the danger of n complete run over. 
In order to avoid all such inconvenience, a rough blade apparatus, 
rolled around a glass tube, is introduced in the bottom of the recip- 
ient. It maintains in the centre of the liquid traces of the air en- 
closed in the roughness of the metal. This will regulate the boil- 
ing and prevent the excessive turbulence of the liquid when the silk 
conic-H in contact. When the platina blade ceases to act it iudicate* 
that the wrinkling and the air have disappeared. Then the metal 
must be heated to restore all its properties as an atmospheric carrier 
aiul regulator. 

Skvkh.u. new patents for the printing and dyeing of aniline 
colors on vegetable fabric* have junt been issued in France, with 
claims quite different from the old authors. 
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100 lbs. Wool (well 
Boil 21 lbs. Bichromate of Potash. 

2 lbs. Argol. 
Enter Wool. Boil for 1 hoar. Wash. 
2.1 bath.— Boil out. 

4 lbs. Ex?. Indigo. } Philadelphia, Pa. 
Enter Wool. Boil for 1 1 hour. Wash, and done. 

Recipe No. 170. 

Mmrooo Run os raw cotton. 

100 lbs. Cotton (well teased). 
Dissolve 10 lb*. Logwood. 

Enter Cotton. Boil for 1 hour. Sadden with 11 lb*. 
Boll for 15 minutes. Then add in the same tub : 

2ozs. Violet, 4 B. 

6 ozs. Oxalic Acid. 
Boll for 15 minutes, leave to cool in the bath. 



This blue will atand fulling. 



Coppi 



Recipe No. 171. 

WOOI> DRAB ON RAW COTTON. 

100 lbs. Cotton (well tewed). 

Enter Cotton at boil. Boil for 1 hour, and done. 



172. 

FACT WOOD DRAB ON RAW COTTON. 

100 lbs. Cotton (well teased). 

B0U 5St-&d C Extrac, 1,3^^ 
1 lb. Fustic Extract. 1 1 o^n*eep^^ineWoodWorka, 



, lb. Blue Stone. 
Enter Cotton at the boil. Boll for 1 i 
1 quart Iron Liquor. Wash, and done. 



hour. Then 



with 



Recipe No. 173. 

BROWH OR raw cotton. 
100 lbs. Cotton (well teased). 
Boil 20 lbs. Cutch. 

3 lbs. Blucstonc. 

3 lbs. Extract Logwood. 

5>b,ca,mme. r ^h?.^. 00 -' 

Enter Cotton at boil. Boil for l| hour. Let remain in bath over 
night; raise in the morning with 
21 lbs. Soda Ash, 
24 lba. Chrome, 
at 120° P.; keeping at that temperature for 1 hour. 

C7" C. Tiers Myers & Co.: Caslillne Is a superior and cl 
agent for softening than Lard Oil. We advise dyers to try it. 



Recipe No. 174. 

BIAtE ON COTTON 

SO lba. Yarn. 
Dissolve 3 lba. Alum. 

111b. Sal Soda. 

4 ozs. Tartaric Acid. 



a a.. r„i> m... n n i Monnet & Co., Geneva. 

8 om. Cotton Blue, R. C. J Hol , cr & Uen jJew York 

Enter Varn at 110° F. Turn continually while raising temper- 
to UO" F. 



Next morning take out 



Recipe No. 175. 

DIAMOND OR 

50 lbs. Yarn. 

Lay down over night In 20 lbs. i 
and wring. 

2d bath.-8 ois. Diamond Green. J & ?f on £ e i,* °% Ge " eT »- 

} Heller & Men, New York. 

Enter at 120° F. Turn to shade while raising temperature to 

160" F. 



The Textile Coi.ori8t has fairly acquired its present euviablc 
position by strict adherence to one principal line of action, founded 
on NfUafcy Not one recipe has been published by us which (if 
directions given were fully carried out) would have failed to repro- 
duce the samples given. 

This feature of reliability is one which is secured by a very 
simple, yet unfailing means — whatever Jycs wc are presented with, 
by any establishment, however high its character, wo invariably 
submit to our laboratory test, and on the result of that test depends 
their appearance on our " Monthly Samples" page. Their positive 
iWhc is thus guaranteed by us ; for, we take no one's character of 
his production until we are thus assured. So, the readers of our 
journal may rely with full confidence on our recipes and their ac- 
companying samples. 

It will happen, however, that occasionally failures are the re- 
ult and complaints are the consequence. Now, wc rather like this 
—for, when complaints come forth, explanation and information 
are the consequence ; and many a one learns more by the failure 
than perhaps they would have known had they been successful ; for, 
ailure draws out investigation and knowledge is thus instructively 
acquired. We may as well state here that with our recipes we give 
the firms from whom wc obtained the dye-stuns used in our labora- 
tory tests and, of course, we cannot be accountable for results aris- 
ing from the use of the dye-stuffs of other manufacturers. It is 
easy to understand that no two modes of manufacture will produce 
the same identical shade of color, consequently the results of two 
different modes must of necessity be unlike in hue. 

We derive all the latest and best information on all subjects 
relating to tliu mission of our journal from the best authorities of 
Germany and France whose select articles arc correctly translated 
for our pages, and we freely use the information which is so readily 
obtained from our well posted brethren of Great Britain. Added 
to all this wc collect the current events of our own country in the 
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textile industry. But, in no part of our pages can be found an item 
of extraneous matter— everything Li useful— exclusively so. 

Thug we make up our Textile Coumnrr, and such has been 
its course— in corroboration of which we point to our past two 
volumes, and claim the confidence of our patron.*, and the continua- 
tion of their favor in the future for very manv volumes to come. 



Death of M. Blospeai". — Our esteemed contemporary, th c 
ilonitrur ile Ui Trintitre, of Nov. 5th, brought us the painful intelli- 
gence of the death, after a short illness, of M. Blondeac, thc 
esteemed proprietor of that journal. The deceased has done much 
for thc propagation of useful information in textile coloring, not 
alone in his own country, but throughout Europe. 

The ilonitrur fit la Triiilure is now conducted by Mr. J. 
CitAKfiOSNIEH, and gives evidence of the fact that thc regretted 
vacancy U ably filled by the new ii 



\V i find in Le Jaequanl of Nov. 30th, an extended notice of 
the death, at Verviers, of M. Euoeke Melen, the inventor of a 
for the weaving of wool fibres ; and also of a wool-washing 
M. Melen rose, from a very humble origin, to be the 
head of what is yet cited as the model wool lavatory. His position 
is now filled by his only son, M. Josepii Melen, who has been over- 
seer for some years. 

•■"■■^■^■^■^■^■^■^■^■"■^■^■^■^■""■^■■"■^aisssBsaa™ 

NOTES OF THE MONTH. 

All coenaKinh-allvlit under ihla head wUI meet with due attention, anil culurln, 
niattere will be fairly total. 



We would call thc attention of our readers to the superior ar- 
ticle of eoap made by the Holbrook Manufacturing Co., of New 
York, especially their wool scourer, used for wool and cloth. Their 
Fulling Soaps are pure, solid and neutral, and may be used to very 
great advantage in fulling and finishing. 

Alex. Hause, a German chemist, is now introducing a new 
Brown and Black on wool which is perfectly fast, both to air and to 
orwip. The cost of dyeing these colors, he says, is from j to 11 
cent, per lb. He is only selling the right* of the promt (?) to dyers 
and mill-owners. 

Tub May.vard Chemical Co., of New York, has a patented 
apparatus for the Hydration of gases and " Antichlor" which gives 
unlimited satisfaction. The largest of these machines makes 250 
gallons per hour which is equal to one ton of cloth, at a cost for tho 
acid of 5 cents for 100 gallons. No doubt it is a good thing, and 
worthy of thc liberal patronage it is receiving. 

Ly»n C. Trovtmah has dissolved his business connection with 
Mr. F. J. Bird, and is now agent in this city for J. Levinstein, 
Campbell A Co., New York. 



E. Sehlbach A CVs Philadelphia office will 1* re- 
on January 1st, 1881, from 113 to 117 Chestnut St. 

W. W. Lee, representative of A. Klipatein, N. Y., will 



that connection, on the 1st of January, 1881, to represent Andrey- 
kovicz A Dnnk, of Philadelphia. 

Messrs. E Oakes A Co., N. Y. are now introducing T. A. Mer- 
ritt's new patent gelatine size, which is claimed to be superior to 
starch, crystal size, gum, or any other product now in the market. 
It is an animal size; is used in dyeing cotton, or mixed goods, and 
can be used for the finest as well as lowest grades of stock, as it has 
the tendency to unite the fabric, and gives strength to the same. It 
furnishes a superior stiffening and finishing size, and develops and 
brightens tho color. We advise manufacturers and dyers to test it, 
and will be pleased to hear their opinions. 

The Haldane Anti-Friction Compound Lubricator, manufac- 
tured by J.- Haldane Macdonald, of Philadelphia, for the engine, 
centrifugal machines, journals and gears, is a preparation of pure 
graphite, with a very fine lubricating compound, mixed so as to 
carry the graphite on to the journal, and reduce over-heating and 
expansion of the metal ; thereby preventing the heating, oxidation 
or corrosion of journals. It never clogs, and for hydro-extractors, 
as well as for other machinery requiring great speed, is proved to 
be invaluable. 



Banning, Bissel A Co. have sold over 3,000,000 11m. of 
French extract of dye wood ami extract of indigo within the last 
year. 

Messrs. Head, Holliday A Sons, of Huddersfield, England, and 
New York, arc awaiting their American ]«lent for a fast red, pro- 
duced in two baths without steaming or drying, untU finished. 

Messrs. E. Oakes A Co.'s (N. Y.) samples of oxymuriatc of 
antimony, muriate of tin, nitro-muriate of tin, nitrate of iron, and 
pure nitrate of iron we have tested and compared with other manu- 
facturers' products, ami found them superior in strength. 

We have made only one test of Gelieu A Co.'s (Jersey City) 
Improved Bisulphateof Soda, for bleaching wool, and the result has 
proved satisfactory. We contemplated producing sample, but on 
account of pressure of business will have to defer it at present 

Thc Holbrook HTg CVs (N. Y.) saponaire is a valuable article 
for scouring wool. 



OUR TABLE. 



We take pleasure in acknowledging the receipt of La Indtutria 
Ijanera Erpanola, a fortnightly journal devoted to thc manufacture 
and dyeing of wool, whose request for an exchange we gladly ac- 
cept ;.at the same time tendering our wishes for a happy New Year 
to our Spanish cotemporary. 



QUERIES AND REPLIES. 



Coder Ihli head we Initio til our friends to nuke their lanntrlea on e» trj mah 
net-led Willi djeiog, »le., and we will endeavor lo fiit them mica, Information la j 
liter are la need o[ We alio Invite uOien lo tire oi the aid of their e» perlenee la faith 
rootle.. All WUI be welcome. 

QIERIES. 

— Can Casteliue be used on white cotton and soften, without 
coloring or staining it ? Can it be used in a washing or falling 
mill? 
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Wool extract* are being largely uM can yoa give your readers 
any process whereby it could be made to feel soft aud more like 
natural wool / E. G., B. Coventry, Ct. 

9. r >.— We are desirous of ascertaining for what purposes moljb- 
dauitc, or sulphide of molybdanum L« used, and what class of people 
would be likely to use it 

96. — I want a good receipt for coloring cotton blue and slate? 

J. B. 

97. ~Whal is meant by a (urn ; or of what docs a turn con- 
sist? T. 

98. — What is the number of pounds in a kilo? How many 
gramma in an ounce? Nkw Si ibm rihku. 

ANSWKKS. 

9. r >.— Molybdan. No. 90 (95 8<i) was discovered by Kbele in 
1778, while investigating Plumbago. 

Molybdanito is used iu producing a blue oxide, and acts as a 
reagent of phesphoric acid, molybdan and ammonia. 

96. — J. B. docs not state whether for loose cotton or yarn. For 
the former we refer him to Recipe No. 13.>, October number, 
and for late to ti e May No. 77, and June No. 89, all of 1880. 

'.'7. • — A turn is simply a moving of the sticks on which the 
yarn is hung in the bath tub and turning over the same. 

98.— A kilogram (kilo) contains 2 pounds and a I (nearly) 
A gramme, or gram, is the twenty-fourth part of an cunce. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

lolhliiH»rtmi!ol<rft»i»T«tIl.*Cni>[)«i«TW«|iro|«»ti. peMMi nil Mlm r*»l»lu- 
ln« to tke IxuilMo oHT'lnK. btttcMafc But w. .1.1, ,,, u diuiix.l; u*1«-«l«o<l lK>t 
we will not hoW uoiwUrx mfKinilMi 1 for anjr i>|itnlont art forth br writer*. 

Dkak Hir: — In your November issue (No. 2^5 ) of this year, 
you give some facts and opinions about "Spontaneous Combustion 
of Silks." I believe that there is nothing mysterious about it; for 
the facts and causes are very well known to the oldest dyens in 
Lyons (France). 

Over twenty-five years ago a large fire occured in the very im- 
portant dyeing-bou.*e of Guinon aine iu Lyons, from a large quantity 
of silks. From inquiries made by experts, as well as opinions ex- 
pressed at the time, the cause of the fire was attributed to the oily 
material used on the silks, either to weight them or to produce that 
softness to the touch which is so desirable when metallic mordants, 
such as tin and iron, are used, as was the case when Blue Raymond 
and Bleu* de Fnture were in vogue ; ami used to-day for the Blacks ; 
especially on weighted silks. 

Oil was also used on raw silk, during the throwing of it 
(moulinage). This was to give weight in making into frnwis and 
orptniin*, by the /jiV/uerers d'owv* of that |>eriod, to dissemble and 
conceal their robberies. This being the nick-name given to them— 
meaning pickeri off by wii/icrx Yours, 

P. Pltl'MER. 
Ntw York, December, 1880. 
Emtor Tkxtilb Colorist :— In your last issue, regarding 
( blorozonc and ozone as a printing oxidizer, you observe, editorially, 



that autozonc does not exist. Allow me to remark that this assump- 
tion contradicts scientific authorities aa Shaenbein, Beequerel, How- 
zean, and others. It also sets aside the fact that oxygen has its nega- 
tive, as well as its positive, constituent* — ozone and autozone — like 
electricity, which enters into the composition of ozone. 

This last fact you may personally verify ; plunge the ends of 
two fingers in chlorozone, and rub them against each other. A pe- 
culiar heat and smell will generate from this friction, and, with the 
electric character, a special temperature be located between your 
fingers, though not absolutely tangible. 

On account of its neutral character, the existence of autozouc 
cannot be denied, since all the elements of nature have a quality or 
a double constituency, more or less visible. 

Your, truly, K. L 



Dyeing. 

BY PROF. J. F. KLSOM. 

We have now arrived at that stage or our talks that we must re- 
ly principally upon what others have said and written upon the gen- 
eral subject of dyeing, especially as relates to the American systPin 
as practiced at the present day. Speaking of the colors in their order 
of importance, according to competent authorities we speak first of 
reds, the most Important of which are obtained from cochineal and 
madder, the former being used tor woolen and the latter for cotton 
goods. These are both old colors, having attained their present state 
of perfection only by very slow degrees; they are deep and brilliant, 
and, as far as regards permanence, hold a prominent position among 
all dyes known to the chemist or artesan. I will he pardoned if I 
attempt to explain some of the processes employed, and all readers 
who detect anything which they already know will consider (hat that 
particular portion will benefit others if not a particular individual. 
These processes arc all instructive as illustrating the diversity of 
treatment required by different fibres and coloring materials. 

Speaking of red upon wool from cochineal , let it be assumed that 
the shade of red required is a fine scarlet, such as is woni by fashion- 
able ladies, and that the woolen is of tho finest quality possible. The 
first thing to be considered is to rid the cloth of all adventitious sub 
stances, which are naturally transmitted to it in the intricate pro- 
cesses of manufacture. This is absolutely indispensable in order to 
avoid unerenness in the shade, the slightest deviation from which 
will be very apparent with fine goods of this delicate shade. This is 
done by the process called bleaching, an industry fast taking a stand 
as being entirely separate and distinct from all others, but which will 
receive attention in the future. 

The only materials required to produce a fast scarlet upon wool 
are oxide of tin and the coloring matter of cochineal. Nevertheless, 
much practical skill is required to bring them properly into contact. 
After the cloth is thoroughly cleaned, and before being thoroughly 
dry from its last washing, it is mordanted by boiling in a solution of 
salt of tin, with or without cream of tartar. The parts of (be boil- 
ers not in actual contact with the fire are frequently censtructed of 
pure block tin ; or, at least all parts out of water should be of this 
metal, or else protected by wood, else the dyeing vessel should be 
constructed entirely of wood and heated by steam pipes; for if the 
cloth containing the acid solution of tin come* in contact with the 
copper or brays surfoce it acquires a stain which afterwards dyss up 
au impure color. 
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What takes place in the course of boiling is that eventually a cer- 
tain portion of tin, probably in the state of stannic oxide, becomes 
fixed upon, or within, the fibres of the wood, and this in a perfectly 
uniform manner ; the tin not in intimate combination with the wood, 
or held merely by capillary attraction, is washed off by the water be- 
fore the cloth is brought into contact with the coloring matter. 

After the foregoing has been found satisfactory to the practical 
operator, the mordanted cloth is brought Into a boiler containing 
finely ground cochineal diffused through a sufficient quantity of water, 
to which it is usual to add some more tin mordant and tartar; the 
cloth is continually turned in order to prevent folds or creases from 
interfering with the free access of the dye to all parts of it. The 
contents of the boiler are heated to the boiling point, and in half an 
hour or so the liquid becomes nearly colorless, and the cloth is found 
to have taken a brilliant red color. 

Tills will furnish the general reader with a general view of the 
procedure usually followed, as well as to illustrate the principles in- 
volved with regard to numerous other dyes than cochineal. To give 
the reader a further idea of certain operations practiced In the use of 
that color (and the description applies with more or less farce to all 
others), the following particulars may be noted: 

The tin mordant used for scarlet on wool has, according to re- 
search, been known for upwards of two hundred years. In view of 
this, it would be very reasonable to suppose that the exact kind and 
quantity of tin solution to be used would have been settled ; but this 
is far from being correct, for at the present time there exists the 
greatest diversity of opinion among practical dyers on this very 
point. The two salts of tin, met with in commerce, designated by 
chemists stannous and tannic chlorides, have received various names 
from dyers. Crystallized stannous chloride is generally recognized 
as "tin crystal ;" the solution of the same as muriate of lin. A 
single muriate and double muriate of tin are also distinguished, the 
difference being the degree of concentration ; but among some dyers 
I have met, the double muriate of lin is the name given to a soluliou 
of stannic chloride, elsewhere called bichloride of tin, and a" good 
deal of confusion is sometimes caused by Ihc various uses of the 
trivial names of the solution or tin. 

Experience teaches that there are scarcely two dyeing establish- 
ments in the world in exactly the same condition with regard to 
either water and air, or apparatus, or quality of materials; also that 
the nature aud quantities of drugs, mordants, and dye-stuffs used, and 
the duration and temperatures of Ihc operations which secure ad- 
mirable results in one place, are altogether unsuitable in another. 
It Is, however, by far the greater part of the variations introduced by 
practical dyers that are not really founded upon necessity ; thus, al- 
though the best colors can be obtained by the use of simple tin solu- 
tion manufactured ou the large scale, in nine cases out of ten (he 
operative dyer of scarlet insists upon preparing his own solution ; 
pretending that he employs special methods and preparations, with- 
out which it would never be fit for use, and hence a countless number 
of those solutions are in use. This is all well enough, for, doubtless, 
everyone has a certain process of manipulation pmiliar to himself, 
which he honestly considers the but. 

The solution used by dyers for the scarlet and for many other 
colors upon wool, silks and cotton, are commonly called spirits, or 
"tin spirits," a name which is very old, and appears to have origin- 
ated in the use of nitric and hydroclorie acids to dissolve the tin, 
which acids were formerly, and are even at present, called spirits of 
nitre and spirits of salts. One solution which is a favorite, from the 
ease with which the metal goes to the wool, is the so-called nitrate of 



tin — sometiea called " bowl-spirits" from being prepared in an earth- 
enware bowl— made by dissolving thin metallic tin in nitric acid 
moderately strong. This Is an operation requiring great care and 
some experience to prevent the formation of insoluble metastannic 
acid, the tin is added by small portions and gradually, so that the 
acid does not become hot, the solution takes place very quietly, in- 
odorous nitrous oxide is evolved, and ammonia is formed, if the tin 
be added too rapidly to the acid, red flumes of nitrous oxide are 
formed, or evolved, the liquid boils up, becomes thick from separa- 
tion of metastannic acid, and is utterly useless as a mordant. This 
so-called nitrate of tin is a very unstable compound, decomposing 
spontaneously in a few days, so that it has to be prepared just as 
wanted ; it is, therefore, not an article of commerce, the other very 
numerous tin spirits may be said to be solutions of tin la nitric and 
hydrochloric acid, but the latter acid is sometimes replaced by the 
chlorides of sodium and ammonium, the resulting mordant being 
essentially a stannic chloride mixed with stannous chloride. Closely 
woven and loose woolen fabrics, Buch as yarn and flannel, require 
different tin mordants, as some mordants are more quickly decom- 
posed than others. The result of using an easily decomposable mor- 
dant such as the nitrate of tin upon closely woven clolh would be 
the formation of a deposit upon the external surface of the fabric, 
the interior being uuafiectcd. For such cloth, therefore, a tin spirit 
which is only slowly decomposed, such as the muriate alone or mixed 
with tartar, must be chosen, so as to allow of a tolerably thorough 
saturation of the cloth before the breaking up during the boiling. 
Here it may be observed that good, thick, and finely woven cloth 
which is dyed in the piece, is hardly ever complely dyed through J 
this can be easily proven by cutting through the cloth with a sharp 
knife, when the interior will be seen as almost white, generally much 
paler than the exterior. Hence the preference given to cloth made 
with yarn dyed before weaving, the colors of which do not fade so 
easily as piece dyed goods. Imperfections in the dyeing of the latter 
can by care, however, be reduced to a minimum, and in dark goods 
is hardly disccrnablc. 

(T»Uc«.Ub U «I.) 



A New Sii.k Wokm Found in Nevada. — It is understood 
ti at a new variety of silk worm lias been discovered accidentally 
in the mountains of Nevada. Naturalists pronounce the worms 
bontbyx querrinu. It is a silk worm that feeds on oak leaves, and 
is largely used in China. It makes several broods in a year, and 
its silk has peculiar qualities. The fibre is strong. All other silk 
worms in emerging from the cocoon cut a hole for exit, which, by 
breaking the continuity of the thread in unwinding, renders it of 
little value. The bombyx querririu pushes aside the threads, instead 
of cutting them, ami the cocoon is as valuable as others reserved in 
ordinary kinds for spinning by killing the contained worm. The 
new silk worm is hardier than the old. It U raised in the open air, 
nailing neither care nor shelter. — Bottvn HeruUL 



Frankfurt Exhibition.— The wealthy aud industrial city of 
Fruukfort-on the-main, Germany, is organizing an exhibition of 
patented articles, or new inventions of value. Foreign countries 
arc invited to contribute to this select Fair. 



terWe will pay Seventy-five cents a copy for our first 
number, January, 1879. -^s* 
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Process For Imparting a Metallic Glaze to Filaments. 

Mam H POiniHN * ROSJ-NKTIKHU 

This process consist* in coating the textile with a sulphurous 
substance containing a metallic cast. The fibre is impregnated with 
a liquor containing in solution metallic salts ; immersion imparts 
the shade and glaze of the metals. After this immersion the fabric 
Lt exposed to an atmosphere containing sulphuretted hydrogen, to 
fix the coating and develop the metallic color. 

Improved Process For Cotton Dyeing. 

This is a new method of dyeing in black cotton fabrics arid 
yarn*, or wool tissues. A dyeing bath is prepared with a solution 
uf logwood-extract and quercitron bark. (The proportions vary 
uccording to the shade desired.) Add to this bath a solution cf 
sesquioxyde of chrome and a solution of copper, cither sulphate, 
chlorate, or nitrate. [Acetate of chrome answers as well.] The 
gomls being dipped in the bath and dyed, as usual, are then spread 
out and dried. Then the black is fixed in passing the fabric 
through an alkaline solution. 

It was Mr. S. Clare, of Greenfield (Yorkshire, England), who 
first Introduced this process, and who also modified it, respecting 
the black on cotton, using extract of logwood with a yellow color- 
ing matter in bark, such as quercitron (as above mentioned), and in 
adding a solution of chrome alum to one of sulphate of chrome, 
of nitrate, or of acetate of copiwr. The bath can be dispensed 
with ; the chrome alum in some cases. 

The pieces are then treated as first < xplained. If the fabric is 
velvet, it should be placed iu a sieve while in the bath, and passed 
afterward i in the hydro-extractor, to remove the superfluous liquor. 
The pieces lire then spread, dried, and passed through a solution of 
, soda to enliven the black. Potins, or other like goods, must be 
calendered, spread and dried after immersion. It is, however, not 
absolutely necessary that the pieces be dried before going in the 
soda solution to produce the black, though it is better to calender 
right frum the bath, ami have it dried before putting it in the 
alkaline bath— Mon. de hi Teiitture. 

The Analysis and Matching of Colors. 

FfLOM A NORTHERN CORRESPONDENT. 

By the term analysis we generally mean the separation of any 
compound or mixture into its several or elemental parts. There 
are two kinds of analysis — the analysis of chemistry, whereby each 
compouud is torn asunder, and its constituent parts laid bare ; and 
the analysis of the eye, whereby the elemental part* of a color are 
traced in the mixture or pattern before you, by reflection on the 
optic nerves. 

The very basis of dyeiug is the capability of takiug a pattern 
and being able to point out its constituent colors ; for how can you 
try to imitato a pattern unless you know the colors which the pat- 
tern contains ? In chemistry, analysis always goes before synthesis, 
aud so must it do in dyeing. A system of blind, Imp-hazard tilling 
the kettle never did, nor never will, bring out good and correct im- 
itations of the pattern ; and it is only a system of folly, a waste of 
stuff, and a disgrace on the performer when such happens. How 



many scores are there in the hat trade to-day in England who, if a 
new color were brought to them, would have to bow the bended 
knee of humility? And what is the cause of this? Is there no 
reason? Yes ; the reason lies here. They have never studied the 
composition of colors, they do not know the z \ z 2 z, nor that 
z -f y = zy. They know that they have been told to use a certain 
amount of a certain thing for the production of a definite color, 
and when that is done their foresight is exhausted. That man is 
like the child who has been taught that certain letters spell a certain 
word. He has to learn the A B C of dyeing. He cannot compose 
a color because he knows not the elements. I may be told that the 
well-educated school-boy is not certain to put his letters aright in 
hard words, any more than the studied dyer Is able to produce all 
colors at first trial. Thut is readily granted ; for, with all our 
knowledge, all our science, we are at times liable to stumble on the 
rock of mistakes. But how much more liable is he who sails with- 
out compass, who steers without reason, and who guides without 
judgment ? I trust I have said enough to show that the analysis of 
colors and the composition of mixtures is thi very basis and foun- 
dation of dyeing. Help may be found in this direction by the aid 
of the spectrum, which contains all the shades of colors, by the 
mixture of two of the elements, beginning at one end with red and 
going through the various grades, shades, and compositions in the 
following order: red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet. 
Here the student will find the three primary colors, and colors 
formed when any tiro of these are brought together. As in many 
cases it is necessary that all three of the primary colors must be 
used, the student will have to bring practice to his aid, and let his 
judgment guide him. In some cases it ll possible of forming a new- 
color by the addition of the third primary color when the other two 
are joined, as the following examples will show: When cudbear, 
camwood, or sanderwood is added to a green hat, the color is turned 
into a bronze ; when extracts of indigo, blue aniliue, or green ani- 
line is added to a brown hat, the color begins to assume an olive 
tone, and in proportion to the amount of blue coloring-matter put 
into the bath, so will the olive tone be. If sufficieut be put in it 
will ultimately arrive at bronze, thus showing that a bronze color 
consists of all the three primary colors, the relative proportions to 
be guided by the shade of bronze required. In aiming at any- 
color it is always an advantage to be able to strike a peculiar shade, 
when one is wanted, by the aid of the mordauts rather than by any 
coloring-matter or dye-stuff. I know of no more convincing proof 
of this axiom than in the dyeing of olives anil prunes. In the olive 
color the peculiar green shade is struck by the aid of copperas, thus 
avoiding the difficulty of right shading by the aid of blue coloring- 
matter. Most of your readers are aware that a prune color has a 
red bottom, with a pale, curious blue bloom upon it. I have tried 
various ways, and have known others to try, to imitate this with 
coloring-matter alone, but never knew any oue to thoroughly suc- 
ceed. When the shade was procured, it was inert and dead — void 
of that brilliancy which is so necessary in a beaver hat By the 
aid of a oompoeition of tin and iron mordants it is easily raised, 
and I must say, when it is thoroughly managed, that prune is one of 
the nicest, brightest, and loveliest colors that is taking the lead in 
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the hut trade of Knglund Uwlay. It is always safest iu aiming at 
any color to make sure that you have a good bottom ; that your hat 
is full of the bate of the color which you intend to place in the lint. 
This is of essential importance, for utile*) you get a good base you 
cannot reasonably expect to get a solid superstructure. Here, again, 
the knowledge of how colors are built up is to the front, for you 
cannot know what base to put on unless you know of what the color 
consist*. It is useless trying to finish or top the color unless you 
know your base is right, and this will be readily seen when you are 
dyeing to a green .sample. Let us take beaver brown color as an 
example. With n really good drab bottom, all you have got to do 
is to get the requisite amount of brown coloring-matter on the hat, 
whereas if you have not a good drab bottom the brown color when 
inserted will look of a raw red nature, and will compare unfavor- 
ably with the soft, delicate, lovely brown which is M desirable in a 
fine fur hat. Take, again, the color of prune. If you have a really 
good maroon bottom you eau readily get the peculiar blue bloom 
on the hat, but if your bottom is empty, the color, when finished, 
will be of a very low order, and many limes far from the desired 
shade. The same may also be said of brown, garnet, peach, and 
plum colors, all of which, in their own way or direction, require a 
substantial base.— Halter,' Gaulle. 

Process by Which to Obtain a Rapid and Uniform Mordant- 
ing on Wool. 

BY MR. Til Eo. DAI X. 

After the orditiury pre|«iratiotu of the woolens lieforc dyeing, 
a cold mordant bath (acid or otherwise according to the desired 
color shades) is made, and the tissuu dipped in it for a thoroughly 
cold saturation. It U then subjected to a complete extraction of 
the liquid, through the hydro-extractor, and immediately calendered 
on hot cylinders. The dry heat diffuses and fixes the fibre in the 
ate. 

this drying operation, it goes directly into the boiling 
; kettle, to be worked and finished aa usual. 

r«, cottons and fine woolen goods can be dis- 
patched far quicker and Utter through this simple and effective 
process of rapid fixing. 

Of course, the drying process, which is the important part of 
this improvement, must be proportioned to the thickness of the 
tissue, incorporating the mordants only through a proper heat. 

[Chemically this method for impregnating mordant is cor- 
rect. — Ed.] 



Blood albumen Is not equal to egg albumen, but it can be pro- 
duced cheaper and be clarified sufficiently to satisfy the printer iu 
most cases. The blood from slaughter-houses is collected as clear 
as possible. After 30 or 40 minutes coagulation the blood settles so 
that the serum is on the top of the coloring matter. Then it can 
lie collected through an overflowing pipe, similar to that of a bath 
tub, with the difference that it can be made to reach the level of 
the colorless substances, which, filtered and evaporated, furnishes 
the blood 



Comparative Tables. 

i>khri:ks of twaddu: ask jii:ai mk iFmnHv 
The following tables, showing the comparison between different 
hydrometer rates and thermometer scale*, will be found useful in 
the warehouse, and dyeworlu -.— 
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To reduce degrees of Fahrenheit into degrees of Reaumur, 
multiply the difference Ix-twccn 32, and the degrees given of Fah- 
renheit by four, ami divide by nine.— TriMe Mann/arlurrr, Eng. 

Pyrolignite of Iron Black Liguor i. 

M. A. KIBLMEYER (in Ihe PJylrrlinijcht Xcilung). 
I'yrolignous acid and pyroliguitu of iron arc substances not 
usually manufactured for the market, and printers are obliged, there- 
fore, very often to prepare the latter themselves, by the double de- 
composition of sulphate of iron (copperas) with acetate of lead. 
The iron liquor so prepared is easily oxydised, and the more it is 
concentrated the more complete is the precipitation of the sulphuric 
acid iu the copperas by the acetate of lead. The great variation in 
the composition of the commercial copperas makes it difficult to ob- 
tain a reliable mordant, as old colorists well know, especially when 
it is desired to produce delicate violet shades. There is now no 
well-conducted priuting establishment in which the preference is not 
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given, in printing violets, to other and more expensive mordants 
than the common acetate of iron. In fact, wood distillation is sel- 
dom conducted with regularity and continuity, and the pyroligoous 
acetic acid thus obtained only gives a black liquor, which not only 
does not contain iron in constant quantity, but contains it in the 
form of protoxide, and moreover is not free of the sulphate. These 
two defects arc of great importaucc when it is necessary to employ 
the iron mordant in printing violets, as may be seen from the follow- 
ing considerations : — With a printed iron mordant, saturated as it 
ought to be, and which, either by steaming or by ageing, has beeu 
fully developed, and has been passed through chalk, it is right to 
expect that it offers the highest degree of oxydation at which iron 
can be fixed on the fabric. In spite ot all this, it may easily be 
proved that it is not a hydrate of ferric oxide, since, if a pattern of 
this buff is passed through a solution of phosphate of soda, it as- 
sumes at first a greenish yellow color, and only after a few ruiuutcs, 
and under the influence of light, is the red-brown coloration of 
phosphate of ferric oxyde developed. If a pattern of this printed 
mordant is dyed with alizarine the resulting violet is common in ap- 
|)carauee, and altogether unsatisfactory. 

On the oilier hand, if the iron mordant is not enough oxydiscd 
ou the fabric the resulting violet is dull and not perfect. In order 
to produce a bright violet with alizarine, it is necessary that the iron 
fixed on the fibre should be between the peroxide and protoxide of 
iron. In order to produce, under the conditions that obtain in a 
print-works, this compound in a constant and reliable manner, it is 
necessary to work with a protoxide salt, quite free from peroxide, to 
ensure a fixes! and constant starting point. Therefore, with all con- 
fidence the pyrolignitc of iron may be used, the tarry matters it 
contains preventing the oxydation of the liquor when exposed to 
air, since, by forming a hkin at the top, the action of air on the 
mordant is prevented. In almost all printworks it is prescribed to 
boil the iron mordant with white arsenic ; part of this goes into the 
solution, and the tarry matters are precipitated in a solid form. If 
it be admitted that the boiling with arsenic has for its object to ob- 
taiu arsenic acid on the cloth afterwards, then it would bo useless, 
as the general practice is to dimg the oxydised violet pieces by a 
passage through arscniate of soda, but such Ls not the case. It is 
much more likely that the boiliug with white arsenic has the result 
of guaranteeing the iron against the action of the air, and to regu- 
late the oxydation on the cotton in order that it does not go beyond 
a certain degree. Another important point is that the proportion 
of the iron salt in the mordant is constant, because a mere i per 
cent or difference is easily observed on the colored pieces. On the 
other hand, an excess of iron in the mordant brings forth disagree- 
able effects in the working. These circumstances may bo well 
studied wheu working with madder extract, or artificial alizarine, 
for obtaining the violets by printing in one operatioE both the color- 
ing and the mordant. The more iron the color contains leas pure is 
the violet ; after steaming and soaping, and with a great excess of 
iron, almost a eachou tone may be obtained. The same takes place 
in dyeing, when there is an excess of iron in the mordant, that is, 
more iron than is necessary to fix the alizarine, the iron fixes itself 
on the fibre and adds its buff tone to the violet, rendering the latter 



less bright in exactly the same way that hydrate of alumina, when 
in excess of the coloring matter, is fixed on the cloth, and adds its 
whiteness to the red and diminishes its brilliancy. This question, 

j however, has lost some of its importance, recently at all events, since 
the fast violets previously dyed with alizarine, or garancine, can be 
brought to a violet by passing the goods through a solution of ani- 
line violet in water. 

The above will show the importance of having a uniform 
method of preparing the pyrolignite of iron to be used in printing. 
The following method has been long in use:— The pyrolignous 
(wood) acid is put into wooden tubs in a place where a constant 
moderate temperature may be relied on, and an excess of iron filings 
are added, and stirred every now and then, when the whole is left to 
rest for a few weeks ; this gives a saturated iron solution. This 
method of preparation is certainly very simple, but in these days of 
the division of labor it seems preferable to get the iron liquor from 
the works which are engaged with the production of wood acid. In 
commerce the iron liquors show from 15° to 30° Twaddle, but these 
degrees are no sure guide to form an idea of their real strength, 
since the tar that contaminates the mordant has an influence in 
showing a higher degree, and it may be that a solution at 30° Tw. 
contains less iron than one showing only 15°. The black iron 
liquor at 30 3 Tw. U used by woolen dyers for black dyeing. For 
printing it is used from 15° to 30° Tw. It must show a deep green 
color, and not give any precipitate with chloride of barium, that is, 

I it must show no trace of sulphate of iron, which in some cases is 
added to Twaddle a higher degree. To be quite certain of its 
quality, it is best to test it quantitatively in the following way : — 
Kvaporate about Joz. of the black liquor in a large porcelain cap- 
sule, on a gas burner. A black mass is obtained, which is wetted 
with pure nitric acid at 45° Be, and heated till red hot to destroy 
the organic substances ; repeat the wetting with nitric acid two or 
three times, and heat again ; finally, heat strongly, whan only oxide 
of iron ought to lie found in the capsule. This is weighed, and the 
percentage calculated. Amongst a large number of analyses made 
by the writer, the worst sample contained 0.9 per cent protoxyde of 
iron, and showed 13° Be, and the best 5i per cent, and 12° Be.— 
Textile Manufaet-trer, Eng. 

The Action of Light. 

The members of the Iluddcrsficld Dyers' Scientific Society recently 
held their first meeting of the session 1880-81. when, accepting an in- 
vitation from Mr. I>. Dawson, the president, they visited his labora- 
tory at Milnsbridge, where he read a paper on the " Action of 
Light," and illustrated it by some novel experiments showing the 
effect of light upon such coloring matters as mngenta, ehrysodine, 
and aniline black. In commencing his paper Mr. Dawson said "he 
thought it might be of interest to make a few remarks on the action 
of light on bodies. If the subject were reversed and stated in this 
manner— the action of bodies upon light— we should be landed upon 
a subject so full of intricacies and difficulties, that I should be totally 
unable to explain to you the many phenomena which it would in- 
volve. I only just need to mention some of these phenomena to 
make plain what I mean, viz., transmission of light through trans- 
parent substances, reflection from bright surfaces, refraction, decom- 
position, and polarisation of light, which all belong to the province 
of optics. Now, the action of light upon bodies ha* quite another 
meaning. By it we mean its power to aid In the building up or de- 
composition of matter; In short, its power to act chemically. In 
tho vegetable kingdom we see being built up vegetable forms on a 
I stupendous scale, and this process of construction is in some occult 
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way dependent on solar light, the relative importance of 
which is not very clear. It is, however, well established that vegeta- 
tion cannot flourish without light. Now what is the general chemi- 
cal effect in all these natural constructive operations in which light 
plays an important part? Chemistry demonstrates that it Is one of 
fixation of carbon, hydrogen, and nitrogen chiefly. Compounds of 
those are taken as the crude building materials, and aro brokeu up in 
the constructive process, and the elements fixed in the edifice, so to 
speak, in the form of other compounds of very complex characters. 
Indeed, so complex are the natural organic compounds, that only In 
comparatively rare Instances had the chemist been able synthetically 
to construct them, notwithstanding the vast feats of synthesis which 
have been performed since a more accurate insight into the constitu- 
tion of bodies has been gained. These crude building materials of 
nature, viz., carbonic acid, water, and ammonia, require for their 
breaking up a most stupendous chemical force ere their carbon, hy- 
drogen, and nitrogen arc fixed in the plant In the form of other com- 
binations. To illustrate the force required for this work, which is 
apparent at once to one acquainted with thermal chemistry, let us 
take, for example, the most abundant material required in building 
up all organisms, viz., carbonic acid, and try to form some idea of the 
force which binds together the two element* in this compound. If 
we take a great many of the metallic oxides, and submit them to the 
most violent treatment out of contact with other reagent*, such Is the 
tenacity with which the oxygen and metal are held together, that 
they undergo no change whatever ; but if heated in presence of car- i 
bonic oxide, then they are robbed of their oxygen easily, the carbon 
having a still stronger affinity for oxygen than the metals themselves. 
Most of the metallurgical operation* In which metals are extracted 
from their ores aro baaed upon this strong affinity of carbon for oxy- 
gen ; and yet strong as this is, it is split up easily under the threefold 
influence of vitality and light and bent. During the proces* of growth 
or a plant the carbon is fixed in its structure, and part of the oxygen 
is sent back into the atmosphere. 

» Now, it is strictly according to law that the force absorbed in 
bringing about chemical changes, whether direct or indirect, the same 
force will be given off in the contrary process of restoring the matter 
to it* original form. Therefore when we burn organic matter, let us 
say wood, coal, etc., the heat given off represent* exactly that ab- 
sorbed during its growth, for tbc matter in combustion is returned to 
the same stale in which it existed when the plant seized it as nourish- 
ment. This fact again furnishes an excellent idea of the force* which 
operate in these natural phenomena. It ha* somewhere been Mated 
by a writer that to-day we are running our steam engine* with *olar 
light and heat which has been bottled up for us in the earth for mil- 
lions of years. This is absolutely true. After these few remarks on 
the action of light in the natural world, which goes on quite indepen- 
dently of man's inventions and operations, and indeed went on long 
before man existed, let us consider what little use, as yet, man has 
made of this subtle, yet powerful agent. The most conspicuous ap- 
plication of light to the purpose of art I* In photography. Nothing 
in the whole range of applications of the natural forces to the pur- 
poses of art can excel the results obtained by photography for exqui- 
site accuracy. I/Ct us illustrate, this by taking a photograph; and at 
the same limo I will endeavor to explain briefly the process. Here la 
a solution of gun cotton in ether. This solution is called by photo- 
grapher* collodion. I take one of these plates and pour this solution 
over it in such a manner that it flows a* quickly a* possible over the 
whole surface of the plate, and the exceas is allowed to drip off at one 
corner back into the bottle, during which the plate must be tilted to 
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and fro, *o a* to avoid the formation of streak*. The production of 
an uniform film on the plate is a point or great importance. A* ether 
I* a substance extremely volatile, it quickly evaporates Mid leave* the 
gun cotton a* a tough film adhering (irmly to the plate. Now beside* 
gun cotton there is also a small quantity or iodide or potassium dis- 
solved in the collodion, so that this substance will also be left on 
evaporation or the ether thoroughly incorporated with the film. This 
being done, the plate is next immersed in a bath or nitrate or silver. 
The merest tyro in chemistry will now be able to explain what will 
take place between the Iodide or potassium and nitrate or silver. 
The element* simply transpose themselves so as to form iodide of silver 
which remains on the plate, and nitrate of potassium, which washes 
into the bath. Whilst this plate steep* a few moment* in the bath, 
so a* to eusurc a complete reaction between the subslaucc*, we will 
Ju»t focus an object in the camera. You sec here an inverted image 
or the object on the ground glass. Now I wilt bring the prepared 
plate in a dark slide, which is designed to protect it from exposure to 
light during its passage to and from the camera. I place the slide in 
the camera, and the plate which it contain* is now in the exact place 
where the imago waa seen on the ground glass. I now draw out the 
door, and allow light to fall upon it. A few seconds is sufficient in 
good light, and the action ha* now taken place. The part* which 
have been exposed to light from the object have been affected, while 
those kept dark remain unaffected. The exposed and unexposed part* 
have now different chemical properties, a* is proved by the (rcatmcnt 
which I am about to submit the plate to, which consists in the first 
place In pouring on it in the dark room a solution or sulphate or iron, 
when we see in those part* which have been exposed to light a rapid 
reduction or the «ilvcr compound to the metallic state. After wash- 
ing away the excess of sulphate or iron, a solution or cyanide 
of potassium is then poured over the plate, leaving 
the silver as the paint, so to speak, of the pic- 
ture. Hero l» the picture. Although not perfect in a photo- 
graphic point of view, it ha* nevertheless illustrated my 
point ; that is to say, the nclion or light on bodie*. But, a* might be 
supposed, the action or light is not by any mean* restricted to silver 
compound*. Indeed, in the photographic art itseir, which at one 
time knew only or silver compounds a* light alterable substances, 
there ha* been in recent limes other atihstancc* introduced in substi- 
tution or silver compounds. For instance, in the carbon printing pro- 
cess, whereby enlargements to very large size* can be obtained, 
chromic acid i* the light alterable substance employed. 

" Now, a* dyers, in whose hands this substance, a* bichromate or 
potassium, is so largely and often found, I deem it well worth your 
while to pny attention to this peculiar property of chromic acid, as 
in some cases it may have some bearing upon your art. 1 will men- 
tion one fact to show you why I think »o. Atone time I made many 
attempts to fix aniline black on cloth, and I succeeded to that extent 
that I think it might be uscfolly adopted in cases where the shade 
would be suitable. My first process was to work the cloth in a some- 
what strong bicbrome black, acidulated with sulphuric acid. One 
bright summer's day, some of the cloth which had been chromed a* 
indicated was thrown up out of door*. After a time I found the light 
had acted upon it powerfully, the exposed part* having darkened con- 
siderably. Now here was an observation which wa» destined to prove 
the nature or the change which the chromic had undergone, for my 
next operation proved that there had been a reduction or the chromic 
acid, becawe those part* which tho sun's rays had acted upon did not 
develop the aniline black to the ftamc extent. It U obvious the 
chromic acid had yielded some or its oxygen. The photographer and 
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tho dyer Hnm\, in respect to the Influence of light on their respective 
arts, in quite dissimilar positions. The photographer makes use of 
light as a constructive agent j it U his iuaEii agent to obtain the re- 
sults desired. Xow the dyer has to consider the action of light in 
quite n different aspect. Instead of serving him as it does the photo- 
grapher—an an aid to obtain the results aimed at — he regards light as 
the great destroyer of his work. Indeed, light in one sense, whilst 
Wing the friend and ally of the photographer, Is the great enemy to 
the colors fixed by the dyer. No less on <his account should the dyer 
make himself acquainted with its power of attacking his work ; for 
it is one of the chief duties of a general to study the forces which 
can militate against him, in order that he may bring a superior force 
to successfully combat the enemy. The dyer, then, has to form a 
proper estimate of the attacking force of light upon bis colors. This 
can only be done by actual experiment, by exposing them uudcr pro- 
per conditions. Throughout the whole range of coloring matters used 
by the dyer we find a very wide series of gradations in respect to re- 
sistance of the decomposing action of light ; some colors being at- 
tacked in a few hours, while others can withstand its action as many 
years. This Is known not only to dyers, but generally, hence wc have 
tho common expression—' Don't have that color, because it fades.' 
But since the introduction of such a great variety of new coloring 
matters Into the art, the public will be puzzled in forming a judgment 
as to the fugitiveness or permanency of certain shades, and they will 
often be quite wrong in their conclusions ; for the same shade will 
mauy times vary in regard to fastness, because it is often produced by 
the use nf totally different coloring matters, each having its owu 
specific power to resist the action of light. But the dyer should be 
so well acquainted with all colors in respect to light resistance, that 
he may select the most suitable for special purposes. Where it is of 
the utmost importance that a permanent color should be used, then 
of course he must have recourse to one of that class, although in 
other respects it might be disadvantageous. For instance, it might 
lack the desired brilliancy, facility of fixing itself to the fibre, or bo 
somewhat detrimental to the material. Although the resource of 
coloring matters is now so rich, chiefly by the addition of new color- 
ing matters obtained by comparatively recent researches, tho dyer is 
yet compeled in a host of cases to use fugitive colors where more 
permanent ones would be far better, because the circumstance in the 
dyeing operations and the properties or the colors arc such that there 
is sometimes but little choice left as to which must be used. Those 
circumstances have to be met. even if tho color selected be some- 
what fugitive. 

" For instance : how many colors are all that could be desired as 
regards woolen dyeing ? But when it is a question of bringing cotton 
up to the same shade in the same fabric, the dyer has to hunt for 
another color to accomplish the end. and he often fails to find one in 
which are combined all the properties required for the purpose. 
Well, then, ho has only to do his best, and tho public will have to be 
satisGcd with best attainable. The requirements of fashion aro so 
great that it is no wonder the dyer still lacks the means of completely 
meeting them salisfatorily. Hut perhaps on this very account the 
art Is more interesting, as it furnishes a field for constant experiment 
with a view to remove ever-recurring difficulties; and, with the aid 
of the chemist, the dyer has from time to time removed many ob- 
stacles, which seemed almost insurmountable. Let us hope, then, 
by perseverance and application he will always be able to cope with 
them. The technical schools which arc springing up around us, com- 
bined with more extended scientific knowledge, will give him im- 
i in his attempt* to find new applications for coloring 



matters, or improved methods of using them. I have now an I 
vation to lay before you which further illustrates the action of light. 
I have mentioned the alteration of chromic acid in cloth by the In- 
fluence of the sun's rays. I think I established the fact that the al- 
teration was due to the reduction of chromic acid. Kow it occuncd 
to me that if chromic acid la rendered more dcoxydlsablc under the 
influence of strong sunlight, or, what is tho same thing, becomes a 
more powerful oxidizer. it might be made to act upon matters which 
arc capable by oxidation of developing a coloring matter, at au ac- 
celerated rate, with the assistance of solar light. That the rate or 
action is so accelerated I will show you a plain proof. It is evident 
that this accelerated action furnishes the elements for taking a pho- 
tograph. Here arc several formed by the fixation of aniline black on 
paper by tho aid of sun light. I have now only to show you three 
colors which I have exposed about fourteen days. I have exposed 
them in a novel manner. I have placed them under a photographic 
negative. I have selected two of the most fugitive colors, viz., ma- 
genta and crysoidine ; tho other is an azo compound, and far more 
permanent. You observe tho magenta and crysoidine have given 
photographs, although very indistinct, whilst the azo compound has 
not yelded to tho actiou of the light.*'— Eng. Textile Manufacturer. 



On the History of the Artificial Preparation of Indigo. 

BY CAUL SCnORLEkt VRR , F. R. 8. 

One of the most brilliant discoveries which lately has been made 
is that of the synthesis Of indigo, the Indian color which is men- 
tioned by Dioskorides and Pliny, as well as by the Arabians. It was, 
however, only after the discovery of the sea passage to India that it 
became generally known in Europe ; but its use as a dye was greatly 
retarded by the opposition it met with from the large vested interests 
of the cultivators of woad, hatit linetoria, the European indigo plant. 
The English, French, and several German governments were induced 
by tho growers of woad to promulgate severe enactments against it. 
Thus Henry IV. of France issued an edict condemning to death any- 
one who used that pernicious drug called "Devil's Food." The em- 
ployment of woad was, however, gradually superseded by that of 
indigo ; and as soon as organic chemistry had advanced far enough, 
chemists began to examine this importaut coloring matter, which 
was first obtained in the pure state by O'Brien, who states in his 
treatise " On Calico Printing," 1789, that on heating indigo the color- 
ing matter volatilizes, forming a purple vapor, which candensea as a 
blue powder, wliilst the impurities of the commercial product arc- 
left behind. Indigo-blue, or indigotin, as the pure compound Is 
called, was afterwards analyzed by several chemists, who found that 
it* most simple formula is CJU&O, which was subsequently doubled 
for several reasons. 

The literature of the chemistry of indigo Is very large. Of the 
numerous researches I can here mention only those bearing directly 
on my subject- 
In 1840, Fritzsche found that on distilling indigo with potash a 
basic oil is produced, which he called AmOuu, CJL.NII,, from anil, 
"by which name the Portuguese introduced indigo first into Europe. 
The word is Arabic, and means simply the blue." In the following 
year he obtained, by boiling Indigo with caustic soda solution and 
manganese peroxide, a compound which ho called anthranilic acid, 
and which is now kuown as orlhamidu-bemoic acid, C 4 H,(NII,)CO t H. 
He also observed that by heat it is resolved into aniline and carbon 
dioxide. 

At about the same time Erdmann and Laurent independently 
studied tho actiou of oxidizing agents on indigo, and obtained isalin, 
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CHjNO,, which in not a coloring-matter. The further examination 
of this body led to most interesting results, but as those are not di- 
rectly connected with tho subject of this paper, I cannot discuss them 
here. We must therefore proceed at once to 18C5, when Baeyer and 
Kuop found that by acting on isatin in an alkaline solution with hy- 
drogen in the nascent state it is converted into a yellow crystalline 
body, which they called diozindol, C,H,NO,. This is easily further 
reduced in an acid solution to oxindol, C,H.NO, which forms colorless 
needles, and on its vapor being passed over red-hot zinc-dust it loses 
its oxygen, indoi, C ( H,N, being formed, which is also a colorless 
crystalline compound, and a most interesting body, inasmuch as it is 
also formed, as Ncncki and Kuhne have shown, in pancreatic diges- 
tion, and is contained in the faces. 

In 18G9 Baeyer and Emmcrliiig obtained indol from cinuamic 
acid, which occurs in several plants, and can be obtained artiacially 
from coal-tar, as I shall show further on. By the action of nitric 
acid it yields two isomeric nitrocompounds. One of them, called 
ortho nitro-cinnamic acid, loses, when heated with caustic potash and 
iron-fllings, carbon dioxide and oxygen, and Indol is formed, C.II, 
(NO,lCO^I-C.H : K j 0,+OQ,. 

The same chemists discovered (1870) a method by which isatin 
cau again be reduced to indigo-blue. By healing it with a mixture of 
phosphorus trichloride, acetyl chloride, and phosphorus to "if to 80°, 
they obtained a green liquid which, when poured into water, depos- 
ited, on standing exposed to the air, a blue powder containing indi- 
gotin. At the same time a purple coloring-matter was formed, which 
they called indigo-purpurin. 

It has been known for some time that urine, on standing, some- 
times deposits indigo-blue. J»fle, in 1870, found that he could pro. 
dUM it by the subcutaneous injection of indol; and Ncncki. who cou- 
llrroed this observation in lt-75, was able to convert indol into indi- 
gotin by the action of Hooted air. Hut the yield is only very 
small, as the coloring matter readily undergoes further oxidation. 

However, the synthesis of indigo was thus completed, because 
indol can be built up from its elements ; but chemists were not satis. 
Bed with it, the method being neither a practical one nor giving any 
■ ns to the chemical constitution of indigo. 
In tho next year Baeyer and Caro found a very simple and cle- 
for preparing indol ; they obtained it by passing the 
vnpor or ethyl-aniline through a red-hot tube 
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Baeyer succeeded, in 1878, in obtaining oxindol from phenyla- 
c.etic acid, C.H 1 .CH 1 .CO ) n, which can be prepared synthetically by 
different methods, and may be easily obtained from toluol. By treat- 
ing the acid with nitric acid it is converted into the ortbo-nitro com- 
pound, which is easily reduced to the corresponding nmido-acid. But 
this, like several other orlho compounds, readily loses water and 
yields oxindol :— 

,CH,000H ,CH,. 



OH/ 
X NH, 



This compound, as Baeyer and Knop had already found, is eon- 
verted by the action of nitrous acid into nitrosoxindol. On treating 
this with nascent hydrogen it is transformed into amidoxlndol, and 
this yields, on oxidation, isatin, the constitution of these bodies be- 
ing expressed by the following formulas :- 

AniUloxIbil"), I.hIEii. 



I have already stated that isatin can be reduced to indigo-blue : 
Baeyer endeavored now to find a more simple method for effectiug 
this. By acting with phosphorus petitachloride on isatin he obtained 
a compound which he called isatin chloride, which nascent hydrogen 
converts into indigotin, SC.H.CINO - 2H, C i JI,„N i O,+2HC1. 

As far back as 1869 Kckulc predicted isatin to posses* the consti- 
tution which it has been proved to have by Bacyer's researches, and 
two of Kckulr's pupils, Cloiscn and Shadwell, discovered in 1879 a, 
very simple synthetical method for preparing it. By acting with 
phosphorus chloride on orlho-nitro-benzoic acid, C,H,(NO.)CO,H. tho 
chloride, CJI 4 (XO,)COCl, is formed, which when heated with silver 
cyanide yields the nltrlle, C.II.IXO^OOCN. On heating the latter 
with a solution of caustic potash it is converted into ortho-nitro- 
pheuyl-glyoxylic acid, HH,(NO,)CO.CG,H, and this is converted by 
hydrogen into the amido compound, which, like other ortho 
sea water and yields isatin. 
I have now given you a sketch or the history of artiGcial indigo 
up to 1879, when I wrote :-" The artificial production of indigo has 
so far merely a theoretical interest ; whether the time will come 
when simplilled methods will admit of its manufacture on a large 
scale remains to be seen. But even if not, the indigo-purpurin, which 
is always formed together with tho blue, may become of importance 
as a coloring matter. This body, as Dr. Schunck has Bhown, is iden- 
tical with his m&igamhin, which always occurs, but in small quantity 
only, in indigo. Br. Schunck has traced the formation or this beau- 
tiful purple color in Polygonum tinctorium, a plant used in China and 
Japan for the preparation of indigo. He has cultivated it for seve- 
ral years, and found that the young plants do not contain a trace of 
it. It can be only obtained from plants having attained an advanced 
stage of development. It dyes under the same conditions as indigo- 
tin does ; but while the latter dyes a dull dark blue, indigorubin dyes 
a fine purple shade. Dr. Schunck, who is an authority on these mat- 
ters, is of opinion that if it could he obtained in quantity it would be 
a most valuable addition to tho colors now in use."* 

Since this has been written Baeyer has succeeded in finding a 
method which to all probability will soon be employed for the manu- 
facture of indigo-blue on a large scale. The starting-point is from 
cinnamic acid, which occurs in nature, being found in gum-benzoin, 
styrnx, balsam of Peru, and a few other aromatic bodies. These 
sources would be, however, far too expensive, and the quantity ob- 
tained therefrom much too small, to make use of them. Now, Ber- 
tagnlnl found, as early as 18.10, that this acid may be obtained artifi- 
cially by heating benzoldehyd, or oil or bitter almonds, with acetyl 
chloride,- 

0AX3H0 ; CTIrCOCl C,H J .C i II,.CO,lI IICI. 

Since that time several processes have been found for obtaining 
oil of bitter almonds from toluol and from benzoic acid. The first 
point to be settled was therefore to ascertain which is the cheapest 
and best method for preparing this compound, as well as acetyl 
chloride, which is produced by the action of phosphorous chloride on 
acetic acid. 

W. n. Pcrkin, F.B.S., has discovered another synthesis of cin- 
namic acid, which probably may also be of practical value. He ob- 
tained it by boiling benzoldebyd with acetic anhydride and i 



QHggOJ CHfNH,) 



c.n ( <>eo 



C.II, 



By the action of nitric acid on cinnamic acid wc obtain ortho- 
nitro-cinnamic acid, C,H 4 (NO,)C,H 1 CO,H 1 which readily combines 

•Ttwl 
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with two atom? of bromine to Turin dibrom-nitro-phcnyl-proplonlc 

acid. This compound, by the action of alkali, in transformed into 

orlho-nitro-phenyl-propiollc acid,— 

(l,H,(\0 ; )C,II t Br I .CO.n , L'NaOH - 
C 4 H,i,NO,)C,.CO,II | 2NaBr r 2H,0. 

The latter acid yields pure indigo when its alkaline solution is heated 

with a reducing agent, such a* grape-sugar, indigotin being deposited 

in the crystalline state,— 

2C.H.NO, i 2H, CJJ^N.O.-l 2C0, i 2H,0. 

Besides this method Baeyer bos patented some others in which 

also cinnamic acid is used. These processes are now worked out 

by two of the greatest color works on the Continent, 

How far the artificial production of indigo will be a commercial 

success remains to be seen. As far as I understand, it is at present 

only intended to manufacture uilro-phcuyl-propiolic acid, which, when 

mixed with an alkali and grape-sugar is printed on the cloth. By the 

i of steam a pure indigo-blue is produced, which would form a 

. valuable addition to the host of steam-colors which are now so 

largely in use. 

In conclusion I must mention another of Baeyer's discoveries 
which promUes to be of practical value. We can easily replace in 
isaliu one atom of hydrogen by bromine, the nitro group, amido 
group, etc. By subjecting these substituted iaatins to the action of 
phosphorus chloride they are converted into chlorides, and these yield, 
by treatment with reducing agents, substituted indigos. These 
bodies are all colored, and their properties are very similar to those 
of indigo. It appears not improbable that some or tbem might find 
application in dyeing or printing, and be prepared, not from isatln, 
but from substituted cinnamic acids. 

When, twelve years ago, the artificial madder colors were dis- 
covered, it was not believed that they could be produced in sufficient 
quantity nor cheap enough to compete successfully with the natural 
colors. To-day the cultivation of madder has almost ceased ; whether 
this will happen in the case of indigo is a question which I think will 
i be solved— Chemical New$. 



demonstrates tho adulteration by the following methud : Add to 
this preparation one or two drops of nitrous-sulphuric acid (which 
can be obtained by mixing 20 eentigrms. of nitrate of potash in 30 
grins, of sulphuric acid). 



Bleaching Straw. 

BY M. FOTTIF.K. 

We plunge the straw tissue into boiling water and let it remain 
in about "ten hours. After that we treat the straw during three 
houra with a solution of common black soap, but with such force 
that when taken between the fingers it gives a greasy feel to the 
finger*. The temperature of this bath is maintained at 75° C. We 
take the straw out of tho bath, squeeac, and then submit it to the 
brim-tone chamber— Le Teitdurier Pratique. 



Adulteration of Salicylic Acid. 

Sugar, starch, sulphate acid of potash, sulphate of lime and 
silica are substances entering into the adulteration of salicylic acid, 
l'henic acid, sulphuric and muriatic acids, even salts of soda, can 
also be used for this sophistication. 

To detect the presence of phenic acid in salicylic acid, or in 
salicylate of soda, one grm. of concentrated sulphuric acid in 20 
eentigrms. of salicylic, being well mind, gives a preparation which 



If any greenish coloration takes place in the contact, it ir 
the presence of phenol. Some nitro-pru.ssiate of soda, ill lew- 



der, put into the first preparation, produces a reddish or pinkish 
color, according to the proportion of phenol. 

Nothing of this kind takes place when the product Ls pure. Any 
Azotate will reach the above, showing a dark color when phenol Ls 
in it ; and if neutralized by ammonia, a yellow dye Ls produced 
with some chance of usefulness, M it* tinctorial power is quite con- 
siderable. 

Application of Chemistry to Textile Art and Dyeing. 

(Contlmud fr.,m pw Kg 
POTASSIUM CARBONATE ( ConlitlUtd). 

This article is used in turkey red dyeing for bringing the oil into 
a slate of emulsion ; also as a solvent of annato and safflower, as 
well as in other instances. There Ls a potassium carbonate, that has 
been hitherto quite neglected in this country which may yet becomo 
profitably useful when a change in existing ecouomic conditions may 
There is an organic compound of potassium In crude woo] 
away with the washing in water of the fleece. 
The manufacture of potash salts from the wash water of crude 
wool has, since the year 1800, become an industrial branch in the 
French woolen manufactures. Tho liquid ia evaporated to dryness, 
the carbonaceous residue put into gas retorts and heated to redness, 
carburcttcd hydrogen gas and amouia being the result, which being 
eliminated the gas is used tor illuminating purposes. For the pur- 
pose of obtaining the soluble salts, potassium carbonates, sulphate, 
and chloride separated from each other, the coke lea in the retorts is 
lixivated with water. 

Wool yields 5 per centum of potassium carbouate, according to 
Maumcne and Rogclet ; but only half that yield, according to Fuchs. 
Working the wool-yolk is recommended by Ilavrcz for potassium 
carbonate and fcrro-cyauide (yellow prussiate). 

It is only in the great centres or the woolen trade where the 
handling and transportation of the washings is comparitivcly Inex- 
pensive, that these processes can be at all remunerative ; the sheep 
raiser will derive far more profit to himself from the utilization of 
the potash by giving the soil the benefit of it. 

POTASSHM CHLORATE (CMjIJKATK OK POTASH) K C L O, 

Chloric acid, which this salt is, baa already been incidentally 
mentioned. Its color is while and it forms tabular crystals or pearly 
lustre. It is partially soluble in cold water ; that is, 100 parts or 
water at G0 S F. dissolve C parts of tho salt, and CO parts at 220° F. 
There is 4S per cent, of oxygen in potassium chlorate ; all of this is 
set free when the salt is heated and fused potassium chloride remain- 
ing a residue. Potassium chloride likewise gives up its oxygen to 
organic matter, and carbon sulphur and other oxidizable substances 
when in intimato contact with them ; in other words, it is a powerful 
oxidizing agent. Most of its practical applications such as pyrotech- 
nics, in the manufacture of gun powder, in medicine, and in dyeing 
and printing, all depend on this property. It is used in the latter 
arts chiefly in steam reds, ageing liquors, and in the production of 
aniline black. 

POTASSIirM CYANIOE K Cy. 

Cyanide of potassium, commercial potassium cyanide, is pre- 
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pared by using potassium ferro-cyanide and carbonate together, and 
pouring the fused mass off after the residue, which forma during the 
process, has sunk to the bottom of the crucible. It is a white mass 
of alkaline reaction, deliquescent and has an odor or peach blossoms. 
On exposing it to the air it gradually decomposes, whether in the 
solid or solvent state. It is a terrible poison, and great care must be 
taken in handling it, as very minute quantities will cause death when 
introduced into the human system. It is used in the manufacture of 
yrenat tolublt, of potassium isopurpurate, and has been recently re- 
commended as a discharge for aniline colors, 

OTHER SALTS OF POTASSIUM. 

Besides those compounds a number of other salts of potassium 
frequently used in the textile arts, dyeing and printing such, for in- 
stance, as bichromate, Tcrro-cyanidc, bitartrate, etc., will be doscribed 
when the acids are enumerated from which they take their names. 

PdTAKMlUM SALTS TESTS. 

If you take a little of a potassium salt on the end of a platinum 
wire, and introduce it into the colorless flame of an alcohol lamp or 
Hansen burner, the flame will be colored noW. A solution may be 
tested in the same manner, or there may be addod a drop of platinum 
chloride, which will produce a yellow crystalline precipitate in solu- 
tions of potassium salts. Alkaline solutions must be neutralized with 
hydrochloric acid beforehand. 

(To be Continue).) 



Removing of Oily or Singeing Spots from Woven Fabrics. 

Wry often cloth, shirting, calico and print tissues are spotted 
with oil, sizes, or woody extracts, from the loom. Not unfrcquently 
tobacco-juice and other unpleasant expectorations indelibly stain the 
cloth in the hands of weavers. This is the source of serious loss, 
more or less visible; but direct to the manufacturers. It is in the 
hill of claims fur damage and shortness, or in the inadequate re- 
turns from the auction rooms, that their defects culminate in dol- 
lars and cents placed to profit and loss. The manufacturer is after 
all the victim of the deficiency, saddled always on him by plurality 
of agents always eager to reduce the balance due by account of 



One of the best methods for removing all these spots or 
fections in goods is now successfully in practice in several mills. It 
consists in washing the damaged goods with a solution of oxykali 
soap and chlorozoiie. One gallon of chlorozoue to fifty gallons of 
water, with two or three pounds of oxykali soap A, constitute a 
bath, in which the goods can be treated rapidly by simple immer- 
sion and agitatiun. Nut only does this operation remove the nox- 
ious spots, clouds or streaks, but it likewise delivers the goods in a 
fiir superior condition all over. It leaves the whole soft, lustrous, 
and uniformly white, according to the length of time left in the so- 
lution. We have seen corsets, velveteen, quilts, calico, Ac, so 
treated with remarkable results, and at almost a nominal cosL 



American tinctorial progress expands beyond the Atlantic. 
Am America* Lavni»ry Company has just been established, and 
Is already patented, in Paris! If we are justified in teaching the 
Parisians the art of washing, starching and finishing body linen, 
why could we not expect to show them soon how to dye goods ? 



Alkaline Blues Resistant to Fulling. 

The alkaline blue of the present time intended for stuffs which 
are not in danger by fulling by soap, soda, or fullerWarth, dispar- 
aging the blue, and needing auolher passage in an acidulated bath 
in order to renew the faded color. By the following process of M. 
Max Singer, this alkaline blue resists fulling: The addition of pure 
sulphate of zinc in the second bath— that is to say, in the finishing 
bath, gives it that property which will permit flannel fabrics, cloth, 
etc., having these beautiful blues employed on them. 

Mode of employment for wool. — Dissolve 'in 30 litres of water 1 
kilo of coloring material, then add water to the measure of 1(H) 
litres. Slowly add the necessary quantity of that solution to the 
dye-bath, rendered alkaline by meaus of crystals of soda (ordinary 
carbonate), and dye at a temperature of "0 to 90*. Some dyer* 
prefer borax, or the silicate of soda. 

Wash the pieces, with care, in cold water, finishing in a sjwcial 
bath acidulated with sulphuric acid. To this bath add a little sul- 
phate of zinc (white vitriol). Knter cold and raise the tempera- 
ture to nearly 80°. The desired shade will be the result. 

If the dye-bath is sufficiently alkaline, the pieces on being 
taken out arc nearly odorless, and as they cannot be drained the 
succeeding operation must be done so as to take care to retain the 



The employment of a certain quantity of alkali proportionate 
to the greater or less hardness of the water, is absolutely indis- 
pensible. Otherwise the result will be a loss of coloring matter. 

A greener shade is obtained by conducting the ojicration en- 
tirely in a temperature of 80" at least, and increasing the heat of 
the acid bath. — [Le Technologist. 



CiiutnozoNE is making headway in the South and the West. 
New Orleans, St. Louis, Chicago and Cincinnati are using it suc- 
cessfully for laundering and bleaching. Some arc trying it on 
r, nil and glue bleaching. 



Tut: IIoi.isuooK MAXurAOTitiMi Co., of New York, are, as 
usual, putting on the market a good article of fulling and scouring 
soaps, as well as wool scourers, to which we would direct the at- 
tention of manufacturers and dyers generally. 

WANTS. 
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BARMEN, GERMANY, 



- MANUFACTURERS OI 




ine Colors, Indigo Carmine and Extract, Etc, 

P. SCHULZE-BERGE sole agent, 



48 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK. 
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Patent Aniline Mordant, 

FOR COTTON, OR COTTON & WOOL MIXED GOODS. 

ANILINE DYES Cudbar, Archil, Ruby Powder, Green Liquor, 



Tournai, Belgium, 

XUSl'FACTTttER OF 



OES, 



CO 

SITH AS 

Green, Orseilline, Yellow, Orange, Violet, Indigotine, etc. 

Good ApcnU wanted, having wrac knowledge of Aniline Dyes and 
bcitl;; ucquaj»lL*<l wilb conKUinera. 

IBM die Dl 



1 IBB ■■SSP 



79 Kilby Street, Boston, and 58 Maiden Lane', hle'w York. 

Kanulaclumn ol Specialties lor Woolen ■aaufacturars. 
Calico Prtaeara a— 1 D|ifi. 

FISCHER & KELLER, 

39 BEAYER STREET, £3". IT. 

Solo Agt'iibt of Uie L* niird Stutei of 

Toll. iESuid- G-eig-y's 

BASEL, Switurlud'. 

ANILINE COLORS, 

First Gram] Diploma of Honor, Vienna, 1873. Grand Priic Gold 
Medal, Paria, 187S. 

Agent in Boston. PAUL It SWAIN, 117 Milk St mt. 

John mraHnx; bos s m rare 

Mnn»r»tur*n of CUDBEAR, EXTRACTS OF ARCHIL ANI> INI1IU0. Attn 
AM' NKUTRAI., ISLlKlO HUF1NED. CARMINE, ANU HOI.I'ULE. ANU IN- 
I1'."T1>K 

XIXTtTTVy 33. PPJfgaP , Solo Agent V. S 
79 Kllby Strwot, Boaton, and B8 Maiden Lano, New York. 

JAMES CHAMBERS <fc CO* 

CHEMICAL and COLOR 

MANUFACTURERS, 
Drug and Drysaltery Merchants, 

OFFICE. 135 FENCHURCH STREET, 



And OTHER DYE-STUFFS and CHEMICALS. 

LEEDS MANUFACTURING CO. 

OFFICE: 

SS 3?lno Street, MEW "STOIUC 

BEEDT eSc CO. 

Manufacturers and Committion Merchant*, 
IMrORTKRS OF 

Aniline, Resorcine, and Napthaline Dyes and DyestufFs, 

ANILINE OIL AND SALT. 
Manufactured by 

II. Tilimnne. Crefrld. LfmWb & Schleiehar, Biebrieh. Rhine. 

Dr. K. ter llcer i Co., Ucrdinfcn, Rhine. 

178 FULTON STREET, 

NEW YORK. 



PHILADELPHIA omrE, 

106 ARCH STREET. 



BLUE DE PUTEAUX 

FOR WOOL DYEING. 

Soluble in water — Dyes in an acid bath. 
EFFECTIVE SUBSTITUTE FOR INDIGO. 

25 lo BO Par Cant. Sawart 

An entirely fad color. ulanding Air, Sun and Soup. Haw been thorough!/ 



tv»lvi| in Kmnee, and extcnsivt'ly^uacd bj Dyera there, 
malioii mUrem, 



For further iafor- 



ALEXANDER BARRIL, Agent, 

19 gypW 1TREET, NEW YORK CITY. 

GEO. J. BURKHARDTS SONS, 

Suceeauors to (ieo. J. Bnrkbardt k Co. 



CEDAR VAT 

a ten 

^ Tank Factory 

No. 1341 Buttonwood Street, 

Pkllmdalpala. 

Hot and Cold Dje Tubi. II. ,!.„.. 
Kier«, Waah Uoiea, Waler Tank., 

made at the «hi>rtc*t notice. 

THOMAS S IMPROVED LOGWOOD, THOMAS'S IMPROVED CTJTCH, 

lm PuU' PRICE lO CENTS PER POUND. I* PmU PRICE 10 CENTS PER POUND. 

The attention of *u. Dm a* and textile manufactarora it mk**i to the »l»< •* p ti itm d ;* rJ *«*!•■*. Mui-h l.ot*wo<><l Kit met id thr market ii antatiifaetorT on arennnt af in- 
ferior manufaotar* and adiill«T»t.<ui ; and th« i'uu h usually found ia the market is trreruUr mtd unr. li.l.lr In quality and if Tery erude sod dirty . thoaa fact* hare »ur«"*te-i 
ijki propriety of puumf tbeao article* eo lite tnerket tn an mraurKD and rrainap form, Ire* Iron ail the iikuvsUonaUo iuipui.u** uaaially ia thaw and in a form Ibavt will bo 
found mnTcn>"ut *0't ready for use. They are in all respee-ts elean, quickly, ewily. and perfectly ■otulile, and ar« ready for Uicir work without any further preparation. 
rhon>««*f lartnTai) Logwood and Improved Cuteh will be found to fill a want heretofore fett by iJyere- Their Mrenalh, reliability, depth and brifnUSeea of eolor. faaLneas La 
■ tallina end parmanence ia eumbino ar* very deeirahle, Their pority and ntrenatb i- such ttmt ihoy will b* foand to be very economical, and t' 
lUoinnaa I up not Rt» Logwood < in pan*} and ! Mrnov at> Cnteh. tin i>»m*> are ltotn M|M to be uaad In 
cb* addition of other colortnc mnttem, and are to b* ore^l with all meulliu monlant* in the usual »^ 



Chemicals, Indigo, Cutch. Cochineal and all Dye Stuffs. 

Frha Medal at Paris, 1S7S f:r Parity, Strength ar.i Chsapncss. 

The Clayton Aniline CO. 'r^t;^^^,^. 

Mannfietarrn) ef TOAl, TAR PBODVCES, AXII.ISK-i. AND SFBCIAl.TtE8 

roil cauco primeiw. 

HENRY D. DDPEE. ■* Afnt lis. 
TO Ktlljy Slreot. QAmIoii. nnd D8 Mnidnn Ltino, Mew Voi le. 
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aad ar. riwdy for Ifaelr wi>rk without aay further praaaratioa. 

— Irrtrcnalh, reliability, death aad brifatl 
neh Hiiil Ihoy will he foaad tn be rery eooaomieal. and tbey ar. Tery eoor.oiaat ta w. 

alt eaae. exactly a. the erutt. artieUi are nned. either with or witbo.t 
o m.nlanui ia the v^ual » »,v They are pat up the ammo kj Tbntnt - - R*. B. ia ILarrel. of aboet MO 
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52 Cedar Street, New York, 41 N. Front Street, Phila.. 

IMPORTER and COMMISSION MERCHANT. 

Rule Aiieot lu L ulled MlaU. and CMada of Mewin. UiailKbMll.r Jk Buacli'i 

ANILINE COLORS. 



EVANS. CANT <fc CO. 

THE EASTERN CHEMICAL WORKS. 

aUnh Oat* Lan*, S'.ritfbri, Union, lag. 

Manufactarera and Patentee! o( Aniline Md 
Keaorxine Colon. II. D. DUPEE. 79 Kilb; St., 
Boston, Maaa., aole ngrnt for the United Statei. 
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Works: 
BLACKLCT 

Ml 

CRUMPULL, 



r i • 
nv COT AX LETTERS PATENT. 

WknkniM : 

MANCHESTER. 

LONOON. 



Engltad. 




PUBIS. 



VIEKN* 




BERLIN. 1877. 

I. LEVINSTEIN, CAMPBELL & CO, 



PARIS, 1878, 



ANILINE DYE MANUFACTURERS 



No. 42 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 




Scarlet B. B. 




Scarlet Y. Y. 




Orange Y. 




Alkali Blue B. B. 






Scarlet B. B. 



Scarlet Y. Y. 



Orange Y. 




Scarlet B. 






Cotton Blue I. 



Blsmnrk Brown. 



Malachite Creen I. 




Methyl Violet B. B. B. 
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JAMES LEE «fc CO., 

72 Pine 81., A>m> York, 

IMPORTERS Or 

CHEMICALS S DYE STUFFS, 

-AGENTS P >R- 

CHA2LX3 TXNNANT k CO. JAKES STBANQ & SON, 
*». «•((•>, ei»fMr * ,Vf«-«»rti.-»«-Tirii». 

AKI14KK colors, 

ALIZARINE OIL, 



BLEAUMNli POWDER, 
SODA AMI. 
SAT. WIDA, 
CAP/STIC SODA. "6 per cent 
l_Nul.lSII Al.t M, -Turkejr 
Lnlirely frw frtim Iron. 



ANDKEYKOVICZ & DUNK, 



or- 



Dyestuffs and Chemicals, 

Extracts of Indigo, 

58 and 60 N. Front Street, Philadelphia. 

Agent* for A. Polrrl.r, Paris, Aniline Dy... 

A. POIRRIER, 



MANVFACTtrREU OK 

Aniline Dyes, Archil, Cudbear, 

CACHOU DE LAVAL. 

Arc acknowledg^fl superior to tho English and Gorman in brighter*, of 
shade, and strength. 

These dye, received the Grand Diploma of Honor at the Vieni.n Exposi- 
lion-thc highest award given, superior to the Gold Medal. Also Medal, 
Diploma, and Sptcial Commendation at the Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition. 
Also "Grand Prix" the ouly fir-i prise at the Pari* Universal Exhibition 
of 11*78. For Price Lists, Sample*, Directions for use, *c, address. 

Bum-OX DYEWOOD A»ti CHEMICAL CO. I0» Milk Street, Bottoe. 
ASDBEYKOVll X A DISK, Mmn. W. ti. THOMPSON A CO. 

as «imI«um. ■■ 
JOHN B.KA1IE, 

i 



Murray Btrrrt. New York. 

ROLLINS. SHAW A CO. 

lis, is*. i«o » ilth Avenue, ct.k»ir.> 
' A CO PrsactMO. 

, A SOS. 

Montreal, t it nail i_ 

MR. JOHN TCRNFJI, 

44 Brook Strati, llradfortl. EiijIhoi! 



mb. rouejit Houston, 

Si I oc h rem street, tvlufuw, Mcol'sad 

MR. W. HARVEY. 

IS Okf»rd HL, Kl'Uermluter, Eegla.ni). 



's Maai llw'ir Hl,' HuiMinSeld, Engl. 



l. 



Dyewood and Chemical Co. 

106 and 108 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 



fcuxrrAm'&rM or 



SOLID AND LIQUID EXTRACTS 

Logwood, Bark, Fustic, &c., and Hematein, 

IMCOKTKIU A>t> l>JtALKJlS I* 

INDIGO, COCHINEAL, MADDER and all DYE STUFFS, 



Eetebli.lied 1875. 



In.oorpora.ted 18*76. 



Turkey Red Dyeing Company, 

No. 5 Custom House Street, 

HENRY ASHWORTH, Troas. Providence, R, I- 

The only Turkey Red dyed in this country that has Stood the 

last of time. Guarantee given that otir Red, Pink, Purple. Drab. I-even- 

der, Black, Blue, Salmon and Orange, stands tho Bleaching Process equal 

to the foreign colora. 

Our prices ,r. us low as any domestic dyed Turtiey Red Colore 

In th# •nscfc# , t» 

We dre mure faat colors than all the other Turkey Red dyers in this 
country put together. Send for samples and circular. 

and Awtslnas, 
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£ t*J POWBLIj, 

es.cr4cn.aaw or 

sMZ Dye Wood Extractors 
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FRANKTORD, PHI LA.. PA 
FOII QUALITY AND ECONOMY READ TESTIMONIALS: 



IX they work wrll. sir. us greet 
U leaat JS per ««L 



We irr using your EstrsrK 
MllBldctloli anil sr. s Hiring hi 

R. KLAt'naa A Co. 

Per H. II. <I«K«. Sep* . Phils. 

as Mastis A Co. Phils. 
SaHL-H. K. Wiijw», 

r*r We. ll.sio.-i. Sur.c. Trenton, N. J. 
II. K. Pass, Holroke, Mass. 



WILLIAM DAWSON, 

IMPORTER AND DEALER IK 

CHEMICALS «» DYESTUFFS, 

Nos. 10 and 12 North Front St., 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Agonl far Chesapeake Flo vi no ; K. O ahlor • • Aniline Dyes ; M. 
Spencer Thomas's Concentrated Owe Dip Dyas in Pasle and 
Powder, Nos. 33, 44, and 55. English Fig Soap a specialty, 
for washing wool. 



DAVIS, WOLT & CO. 

Broken ia 

DRUGS, DYE STUFFS, CHEMICALS, 

Agents for Grceobank Alkali Co's Chlorate of Potash, Cuustic Potash, and 76 per cent. Caustic 
Soda, Dunn's English China Clay, and Brooke, Simpson k Spiller's Aniline Dyes. 

P. o. Box, IMS, 58 Pine Street, New York. 



P. SCHULZE-BERGE, 

Importer »n*l rommlufoi. Merchant la 

Dye Stuffs, Colors, Chemicals, &c. 

48 Murray St., New York. 

Sole Agent for Dahl li Co's Barmen, Manufac- 
turers of Anilines,Carmine and Extract of Indigo, 
Etc. I*. 0. Box, -2178. 



A preparation fur Softening Cotton and Yarn, used in the dy, \ m th Il0 «xtm labor; more brilliance in color, and 
A saving to every manufacturer. OaM use i. will be fuund iudi;i|ien»able. 



P 0. Box, 2419. 



J. TIERS MYERS & CO., Sole Proprietors, 41 and 43 S. Front Street Philadelphia. 
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P. BREDT <Sc CO.. 

IMPORTERS OF ANILINE COLORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF SUGAR OF LEAD, 

106 .Ajrcla. Stroot. PIULADELrilXA. ITS rSilton. Street. 1TEW YORK, 

HOSIERY AND GINGHAM SPRING COLORS. 

All Roelnn* fflT«n Are. for 100 pound* of Cotton Tarn* 




1. 13 It*, mmk near night 
.' ".y-murtaieuf antimony, 
r' T . it 11 if F. for H Iwr, 
waah in 2 walen, <ijt bath 
not eiceolhia; llv*. with i*i 
lb*. hanleaui, lop wltb 4 a*. 
ui ethyl violet 5 It. 



Solforino. 



38 lbs. aaaaae o*tr alibi 
: in » -murtatK of antlmnay 
r T. at U««r. far J*, hour 
waah in two water*, dye bath 
•at awxaadlftf 1io°F,w,thf. 
ir furbslne No 2. 





1 




1. » lb* aumac n.er nlchl 
2. OiT-anurlale uf antiiwxifty, 
J*. T . al IW F., for*, howr; 
■ a**h la two water*, >1» » batn 
nut exceeding i 10 F,*lla, IR 
■it. i ii red. No. 17. 



UraO. 

»IU.*« MKCi r**v 

< Ian. aluru, 4 III*, i daabcr* 
•alt. fit* fir* turn* ami add 
. ol. hidullue N*>. W. l»y* 
IMMM^ aarn-.turn |oah*d»\ 
rai.ln*. lu I in". 




in I »< M»;ii YAH.*", 



til lb*, idauberaeli, fl Iba. 
alum. 1 oi lifhi blue. No 
fll. niUr al lai" raUe In la***. 
I Ik -luiniiitw »( MM named 

arr fur a •tatxllog It frith* 



M..p|.nii hkr No. IT t>yw 
*ith .« wi tueihyl rloatt, 
? I. enter at Ctt\ rata* in i-. 




Poncaitix, 



1. )0 lb* euraar over night. 
L Oiy-fii.tr.ate t.f aat)nt»ny. 
wPT-.alllO* F., for howr; 
*a»b la two water*, dee hath 

•ot exceed I or IW F, with 
3) ott rattoa red, No 1791. 




H lb*, alalia,, S the. (lUuher- 
aalt, fit* S lama ! < , ..i I 
ot ImluUne NV S*» bf« 10r> 
l«r warm, raUlut to tar 1 . 



II 




fllha. alum, C IU. t.UuWr- 
aalt. 4 pwrw blue Nu. 4-'; 
♦ titer at iw, rata* Ui l>i°. 
HH i|ii*ulJtiea uf II n- mtip-I 

arr T->r a «Uu>hng bi-nk. 



MuMmM lib* Nn. 17 I'ye 
villi 7 lie. tue.fi.. 1 \VAvl, 
7 H , rnt*r al SO* 1 , raite to I W'. 




I. *> lb*v. rutnac «vtr night. 
2. ■ •sr.iuntUte of antimony, 
FT, it llif 0 F. for », hour, 
waah In twn water*, dye hath 
U.rf ei. rrdl»s I )•/ F , • .lb 30 
■ .. - -tl n red. It 

Z^^V 



Light. w<ange, 

ai r*. inn tab*. 

Nu mordant | tlv* with J n* 
orange, No 32, I )<>' vim 

Tan .. -i i,.-r Nu. M prndvtee 
yelluw -had* - with 4 Iba. of 
«al. andft, and ftAlff ahadva 
*iib dl*ur«- r»«li. 




10 lb*, alu'iw, & Iha. OaWhn 

malt. lOol. enttow blue, Nik <L1, 
enter al IIW, ralwr to 140". 
Tb« qnantlttea nf Hue named 
ar* for a wtsoilinir krtile. 



11 




Muidatit like Nu 17 |»ye 
wltb A na. n«w (ma, lb. 
arvlW arbj ur tartaric arid; 
outer al ral-» to |J0°. 



i 




Onrnet. 



I. V) lb*, aunaae over nl«ht 
2. 0»y*nauriaui of aoiLmooy. 
r 5 T , at 114* F. for M nowr , 
wuk In two vairra, dy» hath 
■ot eiofwdlaff lltf with I.' 
ut «arTratilue Nu.9,4 oj. furh- 
alne. No. 2. 




OrnnKn. 



N'» aaunlant. Iryr alia 4 

«* oraagw N>». £2, Hft* warm. 

The or a nee No Tl pr>ducat 
yrllow ah*de* with 4 Iba. vf 
aal aoila, and reddrr •h*tl*« 
wlta I'.lauUoall. 



16 




lOlbcaluan, A IU. (ihMbrr- 
«alt, ua. mllOD blue Nu. OS, 
euter al 110", ralaa tu ||V*< 
turn lo aharle. 

Tbn i|uanlltbM of blue naiurnl 
are for a ■ landing keula. 




<*irr 5 lumt ID 10 IU. *.U«. 
twndt, 110°; uM .1 nc «rj-ib- 
raUDr No 1) turn tu ih%1c, 

rablBf It I w 




Hellotrop*. 



! : r TA«». 

> ■Inm, 3 IU **» 
Mll;(ltc It.r bmj *r ' warm; 
•dd t »« ui.ll.yl Tlolel 2 
IL, turn m .1-. I... ■ -i-lr c lu 
l.v 




30 itm. Mi our ...r n .Ir.i. 

■ In. Maoutt uf wda. 110° 
warm, H lon'r. w »«l* md dys 

■ lib H u«. fueclbyl vlulet ? 
B. € ua. i . * k' r.*n . 2 Iba Ulau- 

■ r-..l* .ii, at GO*, tura. 
•lUKk. and raL«e aluvly uji w 




M'.nlsnl Ilk* No. I?. Ma. 
aolrc t Iba. alum. 4 Iba. lilau. 
uvraalt. 4 na cc4t..n Uuc No. 
*a, '1 ..a n.ar »ra.» ; rntpr at 
*i^. rabw to 130°. turning tu 
al»a.|r 

It la btttor lo (Wo lb* r.ilur 
gradually. 



Biamorok. 



No . . • i 1 . 1 1 1 Pa* wltb It 
ot. IKauaairk lli..»n. Nu it; 
*nt*r at H' , nl— tu 110°. 



IN 




Dark Mary. 

aTAMlai niLLiffo. 
Kill yarn I boot «llb I'. 
Ka. aloaa. 1 lb. t.lul a itrl.J, J 
Iba.of i-hr.Mii*. Waab aa>d t..ji 
Willi » Iha. i*li I ji |.««<xal, 10 
Hi., by iNmw-. Ill Iba aumac. 1 
IW aal. audi; boll », bi.ui , 
aftrr tlita lor. with BukwlltMti. 
f.ir lodlRO, rotor roul, ralawto 
boll.aurtru Willi all* ufaooii, 
l.ir warao. 




Yollow. 



m.aai aaKV tatia. 



Work 1 boor lo 10 Iba 
wblto lufftr of trod, wrloc 
<>ul and dye arlln i Iha. bl* 
■ tiruoialo of pcrtaah. Ink*, 
warm ; waah and tofter. Willi 
a liltl* ..II. 




Molot, 



Tha Rada, VioleU and Qrwona ara manufacturad bj H. TUiamanau, Orafald, Pnuolav. 

Tka Cottaa Blaaa " Lambaoh A Sohiaiobsr, Btabrlch, Rhino. 

Tba Imdnllaa. Oranj.. BUmarok and Erjthrooino ara araa.no fact orad bjr Dr. E, tar Maar * Co., Uerdiagen, Rhino, 



Googl 
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TEXTILE COLOBIST. 



BROWNING & BROTHERS, 

MunuffcrtiirtTi mud Importer* of 

Bjewoods. Djestnffs. Chemicals, k 

Proprietor! of Aroma Mills. 

OFFICE AND W A HE HO USE, 

Sot. i2 ft U North Front Slixrt., Philadelphia. 

Jannary Numtiers for 1880 Textile Colorist 

WANTEIL 
Will Pay 7 j Cents Each. 

Addrcw TEXTILE COLORIST, 

i*. Arch Mr»«, l-hlhuMptiU, !'«. 

H. KOHNSTAMM Si CO., 

Importer! of 

ULTRAMARINE. 

Dealers In 

Aniline Dyes for Artificial f loners & Feathers. 
MB Chamber St., N. Y. 

JOHN HEATHCOTE, 

M» AUaaforturrr r»r the Winter F.tont 

TENTERING & DRYING 

MACHINE, 
Cor. F.iUly ami Frtaudahi}) Stni-ta, 

PROVIDKNCE, R. t 



LUTZ <£ MOVIUS, 

No. IB WARREN STREET, New York, 

TmpnrUT* and Cn mini**, ion Mt-rc bants. 

Aniline Colors, Extracts of Indigo, Safflower, Sumac, etc. 

French and English Cudbear and Archil. 

Branches; 22 Pearl St, Boston; 104 Arch St., Phila. 

V. S. Af-nu for Mei«t*r Liiciii* and Hnicnine'» c«lf>bTritpd Nnnpninonom Aniline Colon, receiving 
tbe Grand Diploma of Honor »t thr Virmu, and th<! Guldtu il. d»l at the Parin Exhibition. 

Sal* Agonl. of tho Hbany AnU.no and Chamical Work*, Albany, N Y. 

Hudson River Chemical Works and Dye Wood Mills. 

JAS. In MORGAN c£ CO. 

IMI'OKTKKS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 

Dye Woods, Dye Stuffs and Dyeing Drugs, 
Acids and Chemicals, 

|3 FULTON STREET. New York. 



3EJ. OiVKES c*> OO., 

llaaufKioren of »itd DnJcrv La 

Chemicals & Dye Stuffs 

41 Dey Street, New York. 
PSHaEELTHIA cffice, h », raowi ST. 
J. O. DRAPER Sl CO.. 

FAWTCCKOT. B. l. 

ENGLISH FIG SOAP, 

lolWhM USS PalFoll Soap 

Bleaching, Fulling and Scouring Soap* 

I'm l i.-i.ir > (Tat. 

IMPORTANT 

To every Cotton Dyer of Fast Blacks 

Kfi* r OitfT'nijjh pmnfrtl tnti, L now pJavn rwfuUrlr bo. 
r-.r.. ihe trade a Blich Dir wlil. li will color * pvriictl* Utt 
CoMon Black (M ny» i!» lltflu «tul »lkitfl«) on K»w t ticinti 

In p»w •• of ['.-.: >ii<> | r. ■ ii :i- : ■!, . enUtHn< lo 

ffini IS lo jlbimr*. r. .|t,ln-4 no w*Oi»«jt, «.U«I costing IMNl 
2. Li. H r P0i#*4 «f rmtnn |.»Jyi> a full, .trep. Uwck. >n<l 
<ara)DK «*jh*1 lo uuc-lorM oato*. TW liye* will 
Iiduwb »• STANDARD BLACK DYES. LLudL 

Tul tip in tn-.k* <•( fcto 9* l>« , audit 1* rUluiwI » iirorv 
ptnNMVUl HUrk Is iw-Ju-mm) thia any no tin- markt-1. at 
mm A. TMifltflor uw blibrrto lawn «il<t >.y F. WuatnBM 
a 4 .. . nil! will Mill 1* otaoufarturftl under th* MMrlmeav* 
*)«ttrc of Mr. W<H«lui*n. HiTWafler, all onlera will \ m 
pr.>iii|rtlr fillet. N»Jy«r of OlU-o lUack **n atTunl hi iw 
• iilioMt ili* i-iilor. Anple testimonial* fw.iu tlia tawllng 
c».iu.n mill* of Ua groat tsJu*. Full iirlbuO rnrwlpi fur- 

HENRY A GOULD. 

Boston, New York, and Phlladalohla. 
W. H. DILLINGHAM St CO. 
ttit W.Htrn tgentt, LOiisviiLE, HI. 

ANDSW L, g3BB.gr, 

Importer and I>ralcr in 

Chemicals and Anilines, 

37 LXTITIA ST.. PalUdclpUm. 



W. A. ROSS t£ BROTHER, 

&fi PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 



4? 



WM. PICKHARDT & KUTTROFF, 

)orters and Commission Merchants, 



Imj 



SB LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK. 
Branches: il Killiy .St., Boston, au X. Front .St., Philad<0|ihln. 



ANILINE DYES, 

Arnticinl Alizarine, PaUlltsJi Fast lied. Patented) Anolo'iiiolc Fast Crinssa, Psteoiadi Nsphthn 
Vellaw, Patented : UMkylaas Wu«\ PaIpdumI. 

FRENCH r.XTRACTS Of PYH WOODS. .1,. 




Pouldjgo 4 Co„ Prioiun. CI I Bumbi St.. Plill»d«lpkl», !>». 
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